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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THE    THIRD  EDITION. 


AConfiderable  time  having  elapfed  fince  the  laft 
pubHcation  of  Dr.  Lewis's  very  valuable  work,  it  was 
thought  neceffary,  now  that  a  new  edition  was  demanded,  to 
jprocure  fuch  additions  and  corredions,  as  later  improvements 
in  natural  hiftory  and  medicine  had  produced,  and  which  the 
author  himfelf,  had  he  now  been  living,  would  undoubtedly 
have  made.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
prefent  editor,  who  has  in  the  following  manner  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  the  intention  of  the  publifhers. 

To  every  vegetable  article  he  has  fubjoined  the  Linna&an 
name. 

He  has  corredled  all  the  references  to  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  both  in  the  catalogue  of  fimples,  and  the 
officinal  preparations,  by  the  laft  edition  of  that  work. 

He  has  added  feveral  entirely  new  articles ;  among  which 
are  all  the  new  medicines  received  into  the  prefent  Edinburgh 
catalogue,  and  fuch  others  as  have  been  recommended  upon 

apparently 
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apparently  fufficient  grounds  in  various  publications,  domeftic 
and  foreign.  * 

From  the  fame  fources,  and  alfo  from  fome  rnarginal  notes 
in  Dr.  Lewis's  own  copy  of  his  work,  he  has  derived  many 
additional  fads  and  obfervations  relative  to  former  articles.  All 
the  additional  matter  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  afterifk  prefixed. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  editor  has  fo  freely  added  to  this 
work,  he  has  not  thought  it  allowable  to  omit  any  thing  ; 
though  fome  of  the  articles  are  now  expunged  from  the 
catalogues  of  materia  medica,  and  the  ftate  of  medical  theory 
has  undergone  conliderable  changes  fince  the  author  wrote. 
It  is  ftill,  in  every  refped,  Dr.  Lewis's  entire  work. 


WARRINGTON, 

Odober  I,  1783. 


JOHN    A  I  KIN. 


*  Tliefe  are  the  new  Articles. 


Aer  Fixus. 
Cardamine. 
Columho. 
Filix  Mas. 
Flammula  Jovis, 
Geoffraa  Jamaicenjis. 
Lichen  IJlandicus. 
Lobelia  Syphilitica. 


Oenanthe  Crocata. 
Peruvianus  Cortex  Ruber. 
Cinchona  Carribaa. 
Puljatilla  Nigricans, 
^^ajjia. 

Radix  Lopeziana. 
Rhododendron  Chryjanthemum. 
Spigelia. 


Stramonium. 
Viola  'Tricolor. 
Winteranus  Cortex. 
Aconitum  Napellus. 
Curjuta. 
Hippocajianum. 


ERRATA, 

Page  234.  It  is  faidj  by  miftake,  that  tba  extract  of  the  feeds  of- hemlock,  is  the  only  officinal  from  that  plant 
diretted  in  the  lafi;  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  The  common  extrad,  made  with  tlie  juice  of  the  leaves,  infpiffated,  and 
a  fifth  part  of  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  is  ordered  under  the  title  of  Succtis  fpijj'atus  Ciaitie, 

P.  396.    Llr.gua  Cervina  is  vol  expunged  from  the  Pharm.  Edinb. 

N.  B.  See  the  Poftfcript  for  fome  onnjfions. 
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rHE  medicinal  materials ^  in  the  infancy  of  phyfc  neceffarily  few^ 
were  by  degrees  exuberantly  multiplied ;  and  new  ones  are  ftilly 
from  time  to  time,  difcovered  and  introduced.  Their  ejiimation 
and  ufe  have  been  variable ;  fubfances  at  one  time  in  high  ejieem  being  often 
at  another  difregarded,  and  thofe  which  in  one  age  had  fallen  into  negle6i 
being  often  in  another  revived  -,  a  jluBuation  apparently  owing,  in  many 
articles,  to  the  fancy  or  caprice  which  influences  other  human  things,  and 
in  many  to  ignorance  or  error.  The  dejign  of  the  prefent  work  is,  to 
examine  the  feveral  fubflances  which  are  or  have  been  in  repute;  with  a 
view  to  afcertain,  as  far  as  pofjible,  their  real  powers,  and  to  eflablifld  this 
important  part  of  medicine  on  a  jufl  foundation.  It  will,  perhaps,  appear 
from  this  examination,  that  ther^  are  fome  materials  of  little  fgnificance  among 
thofe  which  are  retained  in  praSlice,  and  many  of  more  utility  among  thofe 
which  are  overlooked.  ~  ■  , 

.  The  materia-medica  is  commonly  underftood  to  comprehend,  not  only  the  ma- 
terials  afforded  by  nature,  but  many  of  thofe  alfo  which  are  prepared,  pro- 
duced, or  compounded  by  art ;  as  minium,  potajh  and  foap.  In  pharma- 
copoeias, intended  as  direBories,  for  the  preparation  of  fuch  medicines  only 
as  are  made  in  the  /hops,  all  thofe  artificial  medicinal  fubflances  are  referred 
to  the  materia  medica,  which  are  either  brought  from  abroad,  or  commonly 
prepared  by  particular  perfons,  as  articles  of  commerce.    A  fcientific  dif- 
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tinBion  may,  however,  be  jixed,  independently  of  commercial  cojijiderations, 
ProduBions  ejfentially  different,  in  their  medical  and  other  -properties,  from 
the  fubjeSf  from  which  they  were  produced,  and  which  had  nothing  ana- 
logous to  them  prceexijiing  in  the  fiibjeB  ;   as  the  fixt  alkaline  falts  of  ve- 
getables,  and  the  volatile  falts  of  animals  ;  —  compounds  refulting  frotn  the 
coalition  of  oppofte  ingredients  ;   of  ingredients  which  in  mixture  lofe  their 
fpecific  powers,   and  form  together  a  fubjiance  of  new  qualities ;  as  neutral 
falts  and  foap  ;  —  the  confituent  parts  of  natural  compounds  of  this  kind, 
feparated  and  purified  by  art;   as  magnefa  and  the  mineral  acid  fpirits ; — 
may  be  confdered  as  diftinB  medicinal  materials,    or  as  articles  of  the 
materia  medica,   wherefoever  they  are  prepared. 

If  were  to  be  wijhed,  that  the  feveral  fubjeBs  could  be  methodically 
arranged,  from  fome  qualities  fubfervient  to  medicinal  intentions.  'This  has 
been  attempted  by  different  writers,  on  different  plans,  but  in  my  opinion 
with  little  fuccefs :  nor  indeed  does  it  feem  to  be  praBicable  ;  the  qualities  of 
medicines  being  too  intricate,  and  compounded,  and  multifarioufy  diverfifiedy 
to  ferve  for  the  bafs  of  any  ufeful  dijiribution  of  them.  The  divijion  into 
minerals,  animals,  and  vegetables,  and  the  fubdivifons  into  roots,  barks, 
leaves,  flowers,  &c.  are  equally  exceptionable ;  fome  fubflances  not  being 
clearly  reducible  to  either  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  different  parts  of 
one  vegetable  being  commonly  made  ufeof.  I  know  of  no  praBicable  method 
that  promifes  any  advantage  above  the  alphabetic  one  ;  and  what  conveniency 
there  is  in  this  regards  rather  the  author  than  the  reader. 

Each  article  may  be  confdered  in  three  points  of  view ;  as  an  objeB  of 
natural,  medicinal,  and  pharmaceutic  hiflory. 

The  offce  of  natural  hiflory,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  materia  medica,  con- 
ffts,  in  diflinguijhing  the  feveral fubflances  from  one  another  by  criteria  drawn 
from  their  external  form  and flruBure,  and  in  afcertaining  their  origin  and 
produBion. 

The  criteria  of  natural  hiflory  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  vegetables  and 
animals  in  their  entire  and  perfeB  flate  the  form,  flruBure,  and  difpofltion 
of  the  feveral  parts,  colleBively  confldered,  afl'ording  here  generally  fluff  cient 
means,  and  indeed  the  only  means,  of  diflinguijhing  each  particular  fpecies 
from  all  others.  In  this  branch  of  knowledge,  of  late  years  fo  diligently 
cultivated  and  fo  remarkably  improved  as  a  general  fcience,  little  new  matter 
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can  be  expected  in  a  work  of  the  prefent  kind.  If  of  the  accounts  given  i?t 
detail  by  thofe  who  have  written  profejfedly  on  thefe  fubjeBs^  the  more  intereft- 
ing  and  ufeful  particulars  relative  to  the  medicinal  articles y  are  perfpicuoujly 
and  concifely  expreJJ'ed  j  if  the  more  obvious  and  invariable  dif criminative 
appearances  are  jujily  feleBed from  the  writings  of  others  or  ajjigned  from  my 
own  obfervationy  fo  as  to  render  the  defcriptions  JiriSily  definitive  or  charac- 
terifiiCf  without  regard  to  the  fyfiems  of  naturalifts ;  /  have  in  this  point 
accomplijhed  my  intentions. 

Of  the  difiinB  parts  and  produBions  of  vegetables  and  animals^  there  are 
many^  which  cannot  be  fufiiciently  dif  criminated  by  any  external  marks,  and 
which  require  the  ajjiflance  of  characters  drawn  from  pharmacy  or  pharma- 
ceutic chemifiryt  that  isy  from  their  intrinfic  properties.  Hhe  criteria  of 
natural  hifory,  firiBly  fo  called,  are  fill  more  infufficient  ^  and  thofe  of  che- 
mifiry  of  confequence  more  necefidry^  in  regard  to  the  products  of  the  mineral 
kingdom ;  ^vhere,  oftentimes  y  one  and  the  fame  matter  affumes  different  forms, 
and  different  kinds  of  matter  the  fame  form.  In  ajjignifig  the  criteria  drawn 
from  this  fourcCy  I  have  endeavoured  to  determine  by  experiment  thofe  pro- 
perties, which  y  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  obvious  and  eafly  examined,  may 
be  fully  charaSierifiic  of  the  fubjefl  in  all  its  forms. 

T'he  medicinal  hifiory,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  effedis  of 
medicines  in  the  human  body,  though  apparently  a  mofi  effential  branch  of  the 
healing  art,  has  been  far  more  incurioufiy  cultivated,  and  fill,  perhaps,  con- 
tinues lefs  cleared from  the  errors  of  former  ages,  than  any  other  fcience.  Even 
in  thefe  later  times ;  after  the  arbitrary  qualities  of  cold,  hot,  dry,  and  moifi, 
and  the  ridiculous  fimilitudes  and  conceits  which  fome  enthufiafis  of  the  lafl 
century  relied  on  as  a  tefi  of  medicinal  adtivity,  had  been  exploded:  the  ad- 
vancement of  true  medicinal  hijlory  has  met  with  many  obfiruBions partly 
from  the  offcioufnefs  of  compilers  in  colleBing  and  preferving  the  fidiitious 
virtues',  partly  from  a  fondnefs,  in  original  writers,  of  aggrandizing  their 
favourite  medicines;  partly  from  a  fallacy,  in  afcribing  to  a  particular 
ingredient  in  a  co^npofition  the  effeBs  which  more  powerful  ones  had  produced, 
a  fallacy  which  the  exuberance  of  mixture  made  fometimes  unavoidable; 
partly  from  the  difficulty  of  difiinguifmng,  in  many  cafes,  the  real  effeSis  of 
medicines  from  the  operations  of  nature  unaffified ;  partly  from  a  praBice,  too 
common  among  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  of  barely  enumerating  the 
difeafes,  or  even  the  parts  of  the  body  in  whofe  general  difeafesy  a  medicine 
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hady  or  was  fuppofed  to  have^  done  goody  as  if  difeafes  of  the  fame  parfs^ 
or  of  the  fame  name,  were  always  of  the  fame  nature,  or  were  ahoays  to  be 
treated  by  the  fame  remedies.    Medicinal  hijiory  has  perhaps  fiiffered  alfo 
from  the  mifapplication  of  other  fciences. 

After  botany  had  been  regularly  cultivated,  and  methodized  into  fyjiems ;  it 
was  obferved  that  federal  of  the  plants,  which  had  been  ranged  together  from 
their  agreement  or  affinity  in  botanic  charaBers,  agreed  or  were  allied  alfo  in 
medicinal  'virtue.  As  nature  appeared  to  have  in  fome  inftances  ejiablijhed 
a  conneBion  of  this  kind,  it  was  fondly  prefumed  that  Jlje  had  done  fo  in  all ; 
that,  the  virtues  of  fome  particular  plants  being  known,  thofe  of  all  the 
others,  ranked  in  the  fame  botanic  clafs,  jnight  alfo  be  inferred ;  and  ac- 
cordingly rules  have  been  drawn  up,  for  judging  of  the  virtues  of  plants 
upon  this  principle,  by  botanifs  of  the  great  ef  name.  But  fo  far  is  a  fimilarity 
of  virtue  from  obtaining  through  the  fever al  genera  which  conjiitute  one  clafs 
of  vegetables,  that  frequently  it  does  not  obtain  through  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  one  genus :  there  are  folanums,  lettuces,  herb-mercuries,  cucumbers, 
mujhrooms,  &c.  efculent  and  deleterious ;  and  even  the  fame  individual  often 
varies,  frojn  culture  or  other  circumjiances,  as  much  as  tivo  plants  which  have 
no  botanic  affinity. 

'The  chemijls,  in  like  manner,  extending  the  difcoveries  of  their  ufeful  art 
beyond  the  proper  limits,  endeavoured  to  invefigate  the  virtues  of  plants  from 
the  fubfances  into  which  they  are  refoluble  by  fire,  and  in  this  view,  the 
French  academicians  analyfed  almofi  all  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  medicine.  From 
their  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  fubjlances  thus  obtained  have  no  re- 
femblance  in  quality  to  the  original  vegetable,  and  can  afford  no  foundation 
for  judging  of  its  virtues;  that  plants  the  mofi  remote  in  virtue,  purgative 
and  ajiringent,  poifonous  and  efculent,  are  changed  by  force  of fire  into  fimilar 
principles.    It  is  matter  of  concern,  that  thefe  analyfes  Jljould  have  been  pre- 
ferved  in  the  pojihumous  works  of  a  writer  fo  judicious  as  Mr.  Geoff'roy, 
while  the  editor  was  fenfible  that  the  author  himfelf,  in  his  later  years, 
difapproved  of  them. 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  in  mofi  vegetables,  certain  fenfible  qualities,  either 
obvious,  or  eafily  difcoverable ;  which  afford,  under  due  refiriBions,  an  ex- 
cellent tefi  of  their  virtues ;  and  in  which  indeed,  oftentimes,  their  virtues 
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wholly  conjij}.  Aromatics,  acrids,  fetids,  aJlringentSy  bitters y  fweets,  acids, 
unBuous  and  mucilaginous  fubjiances,  which  comprehend  the  greater  number, 
of  the  articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom^  operate  generally  by  fuch  qualities  as 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  fmell  and  tajle  ;  and  from  the  degree  of  force 
with  which  they  affeB  thofe  fenfes,  their  degree  of  medicinal  ejficacy  may  be 
generally  i?if erred.  The  fmells  aijd  tajies  of  the  fever al  materials,  on  which  ^ 
fome  have  already  laid  conjtderable  Jirefs,  but  which  for  the  mqjl  part  have 
been  either  wholly  negleBed,  or  regarded  only  as  they  affe5i  the  medicine  in 
point  of  elegance,  I  have  examined  with  no  little  care  :  and  though  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  particular  degree  of  each  can  be  precifely  determined ; 
or  its  particular  /pedes,  efpecially  in  regard  to  fmell,  fully  exprejfed  in  words, 
any  otherwife  than  by  comparifon  with  fubjiances  more  known ;  or  that  any 
exaB  limits  can  be  ahv  ays  fixed,  as  between  fetid  and  aromatic,  grateful  and 
ungrateful ;  I  neverthelefs  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  obfervations  of  this  kind 
will furniJJo,  in  many  inflances,  fufiicient  data  to  the  phyfician  for  judging 
what  may  be  expeBed  from  materials  he  has  not  experienced.  In  this  part^. 
as  in  the  defcriptive  hiflory,  great  ajjiflance  has  been  drawn  from  pharmaceutic 
chemiflry :  for,  in  many  vegetables,  the  aBive  matter  is  fo  far  divided  and 
diluted  by  the  herbaceous  inert  fubflance ;  and  in  others,  different  kinds  of 
aBive  matter  are  fo  blended  together  ;  that  they  cannot  be  difcovered,  or 
diflinguiJJjed,  till  they  are  extraBed,  or  feparated  from  one  another,  by  the 
operations  of  chemiflry. 

Some  other  experiments  are,  in  particular  cafes,  very  ufeful  auxiliaries  in 
this  enquiry.  Thus,  a  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  made  in  water,  is  by  many 
vegetables,  turned  to  a  black  colour  ;  by  others,  a  folution  of  fulphur,  made 
in  alkaline  liquors,  is  rendered  milky  or  turbid,  and  of  a  flrong  fetid  fmelL 
It  is  not  known,  that  any  vegetable  fubflance  produces  the  firfl  of  thefe  effeBs^ 
but  thofe  which  have  an  aflringent  power  ;  or  that  any  produces  the  fecond, 
but  thofe  partaking  of  an  acid,  which  unites  with  and  neutralizes  the  alkaline 
matter  in  the  liquor,  and  difengages  the  fulphur  which  was  thereby  kept 
dijfolved.  By  thefe  criteria,  lower  degrees  of  aflringency  and  acidity  are  often 
difcovered,  than  the  tafle  gives  any  notice  of. 

The  effeBs  of  medicines  on  the  fluid  and  folid  parts  of  dead  animals ;  as 
their  producing  o)  refolving  coagulations,  relaxing  or  contraBing  the  fibres^ 
promoting  or  retarding  putrefaBion,  or  varying  the  degree  and  the  fpecies 
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as  no  ell  as  the  facility  of  the  refolution  ;  afford  likewifey  in  fome  cafes  y  con- 
fderable  light  into  their  medicinal  operation.    Of  thefe  cafes y  however y  the 
number  appears  to  be  much  fmaller  than  feems  to  have  been  imagined  by  the 
generality  of  thofe  who  have  profecuted  thefe  enquiries;  who  have  noty  perhaps, 
fufficiently  confdered,  how  different  is  the  operation  of  medicines  on  animal 
fubfances  in  a  vital  and  in  an  inanimate  fate  ;  and  how  much  the  fluids  of 
an  animal  are  influenced  by  the  adlion  of  medicines  on  the  folid  parts  :  it  is 
probabky  that  the  operation  of  mofl  medicines  is  immediately  or  principally 
upon  the  folidsy  and  that  the  fluids  are  in  mofl  cafes  only  confequentially  affeBed. 
'The  fluids  mofl  likely  to  anjwer  any  ufeful  purpofy  in  thefe  forts  of  trials  y  are 
thofe  which  are  fecreted  into  the  alimentary  canal:   experiments  on  blood 
feem  to  be  of  no  medical  utility  :  green  vitrioly  mixed  with  the  blood  drawn 
from  a  veiny  inflead  of  rendering  it  more  flbridy  the  common  medical  effect  of 
this  chalybeate  preparationy  changes  it  grey :  mercurials  examined  in  the  fame 
manner y  difcover  jtothing  of  that  remarkable  colliquationy  which  they  produce 
in  the  blood  of  living  animals. 

There  are  fubflances,  in  which  all  the  foregoing  means  of  invefligation  fail  j 
and  which  operate  by  fome  latent  power,  of  which  they  give  little  or  no  inti" 
mation  to  the  fenfes.  Of  this  kind  are  mofl  of  the  purgative,  emeticy  and 
narcotic  plants  ;  thofe y  which  from  their  deleterious  effects  when  taken  in 
certain  quantitiesy  are  called  poifonous ;  and  mofl  of  the  metallic  bodies  and 
their  preparations.  Experiments  on  brutes  are  here  of  ufe,  but  of  limited  ufe  : 
for  if  prudence  requires  us  to  refrain  from  fubflances  which  are  noxious  to 
brutesy  it  does  not  always  authorize  us  to  venture  on  fuch  as  may  to  them  be 
innocent:  experience  fliewsy  that  the  crocus  of  antimony y  of  which  a  grain 
or  two  operate  on  the  human  body  as  a  virulent  cathartic  or  emetic,  may  be 
given  to  horfes  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  without  producing  any  very  re- 
markable effedi :  that  a  moderate  dofe  of  jalap  throws  a  dog  into  convulflons, 
who  could  well  bear  a  much  greater  quantity  oj  opium  than  could  be  given 
with  fafety  to  a  7nan.  The  virtues  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubflances  can  be  known 
only  from  their  effeSts  in  the  human  body  itfelf :  and  asy  of  all  medicines  y  they 
have  the  mofl  obvious  and  apparent  effeBs ;  they  arCy  happily  y  of  all  medicines, 
thofe  which  admit  of  the  leafl  deceptiony  and  in  whichy  of  confequencey  we 
can  mofl  avail  ourf elves  of  the  obfervations  of  former  writers.  Indeed  many 
of  them  being  now  received  in  general  praBice,  their  powers  have  been  de- 
termined by  general  experience. 

With 
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With  fuch  ajjijlances  as  I  could  draw  from  thefe  fourcei  or  from  my  own 
experience y  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  chiefly  the  primary  effedis  of  the 

feveral  fubjeBsy  or  the  immediate  fenfble  operation  which  conflitutes  their 
true  medical  charaBer.    I  judged  it  ufelefs  to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of 
difeafes  in  which  a  medicine  is  or  is  not  proper,  when  the  falutary  or  pernicious 
effeBsy  which  it  produces  in  thofe  difeafesy  are  no  other  than  obvious  con- 

fequences  of  its  gefieral  power  :  it  neverthelefs  appeared  frequently  necejjary 
to  fpecify  fome  particular  cafes y  as  being  either  illuflrative  of  the  general  power ^ 
or  fubfervient  to  its  difcoveryy  or  where  it  could  not  be  precifely  afcertained. 

T'he  pharmaceutic  hiflory  of  fimpleSy  clofely  allied  to  the  medicinaly  regards y 
chiefly y  the  variations  of  their  qualities  in  different  flates  and  forms  naturally 
or  artificially  induced ;  the  fepar ability  or  nonfepar ability  of  their  a5iive 
principles  by  different  menftrua  or  different  operations ;  and  their  mifcibility 
or  non-mifcibility  one  .with  another.  In  thefe  properties,  remarkable  diver- 
fities  and  contrarieties  are  obferved  among  the  different  medicinal  fimplesy  even 
among  thofe  in  which  no  material  difagreement  has  been  generally  fifpeBed. 
ThuSy  the  virtue  of  fome  vegetables  accompanies  the  fluid  which  they  yield  on 
being  preffedy  while  that  of  others  remains  behind  locked  up  and  concentrated 
in  the  fubjeSty  and  that  of  others  is  defrayed  in  the  operation  :  fome  plants,  im 
being  dried,  lofe  all  their  virtue,  fome  have  their  virtue  improved,  and  fome 
have  it  changed  to  another  kind:  fome,  by  infufion,  give  out  their  virtue 
both  to  water  and  to  fpirit  of  wine,  fome  to  water  onlyy  fome  to  fpirit  only, 
and  fome  neither  to  one  nor  the  other.  Nor  can  thefe  diverfties  be  reduced 
to  any  general  rules,  or  any  otherwife  determined  than  by  a  feparate  exami- 
nation of  each  particular  article. 

'This  province  belongs  peculiarly  to  chemiflry ;  but  notwithflanding  its 
obvious  importance  to  the  pr<iBice  of  medicine,  even  the  medical  chemifls  have 
been  very  remifs  in  the  cultivation  of  it.  I  know  only  of  two  perfons,  whofe 
labours  have  been  confiderable,  and  whofe  fuccefs  may  be  applauded.  Neumann, 
one  of  the  firfl  who,  rejeBing  the  ufelefs  analyfes  of  vegetables  made  by  vehemence 
of  fire,  endeavoured  to  feparate  their  component  parts,  unaltered,  by  ?neans  of 
menflrua ;  examined  by  this  method  a  confiderable  number  of  the  offcinal  drugs, 
not  indeed  direBly  in  a  medicinal  view,  but  in  the  way  of  a  general  chemical 
enquiry  into  the  produdis  of  nature.  Cartheufer,  confining  himfelf  more  clofely 
to  medicinal  confiderations,  followed  nearly  Neumanns  plan  fo  far  as  it  included 
thefe,  and  made  fundry  valuable  additions,. 
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In  the  prefent  work,  the  enquiry  is  extended  to  a  far  greater  number  of  ^ 
Jimples,  and  conducted  likewife  on  fomewhat  different  principles.  The  quantity 
of  matter,  which  water  or  fpirit  extradl  from  a  plant,  or  which  either  men- 
flruum  extracts  after  the  aBion  of  the  other,  is,  medicinally,  of  little  importance 
to  be  known ;  unlefs  it  be  known  alfo,  what  are  the  precife  qualities  of  the  federal 
preparations,  whether  the  'virtue  of  the  plant  rejides  iA  the  part  extracted  by  one 
or  the  other  menjlruum,  or  whether  in  this  feparation  of  the  parts  of  the  fubjedi, 
any  adtive  matter  is  difcovered  which  was  not  perceptible  before.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  though  the  qualities  of  the  infufons,  extradls,  ^c.  be  very  care- 
fully and  minutely  examined ;  yet  if  they  are  defcribed  independently  of  one 
another,  and  if  no  account  is  taken  of  the  remaini?2g  fubjiance  of  the  plant,  or 
of  the  vapour  that  exhales  in  the  infpijfation  of  the  fpirituous  tinBure ;  it  will 
be  impojjible,  in  many  cafes,  to  judge  between  the  dijfohing  powers  of  water 
and  fpirit,  or  whether  either  is  a  complete  menflruum  for  the  aBive  parts, 
or  whether  the  fpirituous  extraB  retains  the  full  virtue  of  the  fubjeB,  or 
whether  a  part  of  the  virtue  exhales  or  diftills  with  the  fpirit.  Without  em- 
barrajjing  the  reader  with  a  minute  hifory  of  experiments,  I  have  given  only 
their  refult,  or  the  general  pharmaceutic  habitude  of  the  fubjeB  deduced  from 
them:  it  is  in  trying  to  make  thefe  general  deduBions  from  the  experiments 
hitherto  publijhed,  that  their  infufficiency ,  m  regard  to  the  greater  number  of 
the  articles,  is  mojl  confpicuous.  I  have  neverthelefs  been  obliged,  in  fome  cafes, 
by  the  midtiplicity  of  the  labour,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fpecimens  of 
fome  few  articles,  to  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  information  as  thofe  experiments 
afford. 

To  prevent  the  neceffty  of  freque?it  repetitions  under  the  particular  fubjeBs, 
fome  obfervations  of  a  general  nature  are  here  premifed. 

I.  Of  the  colledlion  and  curation  of  Simples. 

Vegetables  Jhould  be  gathered  chief y  from  thofe  foils,  in  which  they  naturally 
delight,  or  in  which  they  are  found  mojl  commonly  to  rife  fpontaneous  for, 
though  many  of  them  may  be  raifed,  and  made  to  grow  with  vigour,  in  very 
different  ones,  their  virtue  generally  fuffers  by  the  change.  A  variation  offeafons 
occafions  alfo  differences  confderable  enough  to  require,  oftentimes,  an  allowance 
to  be  made  in  the  quantity  %  plants  in  general  proving  weaker,  though  more 
luxuriant,  in  rainy  than  in  dry  ones. — Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  gathered 
in  a  clear  dry  day,  after  the  morning  dew  is  gone  off  from  them.  Leaves,  for 
the  moft  parti  are  in  their  great  eft  perfeBion,  when  co?ne  to  their  full  growth  ^ 
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iuft  before  the  fowers  appear :  flowers,  when  moderately  expanded :  feeds,  when 
they  begin  to  grow  dry,  before  they  fall  fpontaneoufy  :  woods  and  barks,  as 
is  fuppofed,  in  the  winter :  annual  roots,  before  the  flalks  begin  to  rife : 
biennial  roots,  in  the  autumn  of  the  firfl  year :  perennial  roots y  tn  the  autumn, 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or  early  in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to  vege-^ 
tate.  'To  mojl  of  thefe  rules  there  are  fome  exceptions,  which  are  fpecifed 
under  the  particular  fubjeSls. 

Of  the  vegetables  which  lofe  their  virtue  in  being  dried,  the  greater  number, 
perhaps  all,  may  be  preferved  for  a  confderable  length  of  time,  by  impeding 
the  exhalation  of  their  native  moifure ;  for  fo  long  as  they  retain  this,  they 
feem  to  retain  alfo  their  medical  a^ivity.  Thus  roots  have  their  virtue  pre- 
ferved by  being  buried  in  fand,  which  floould  be  dry,  that  they  may  not 
vegetate  ;  leaves  and  flowers,  of  a  more  corruptible  nature  than  roots,  by 
being  beaten  with  about  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  to  prevent  their 
corruption,  and  kept  in  a  clofe  veflel. 

Plants  which  bear  drying,  are  commonly  hung  in  a  warm  airy  place, 
defended  from  the  fun.  The  colours  of  herbs  and  flowers  are  for  the  mofl 
part  changed  or  defrayed,  in  drying,  by  the  funs  beams ;  but  that  their 
medicinal  virtue  fufl^ers  a  like  diminution,  does  not  appear.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  a  heat  of  culinary  fire,  equal  to  that  of  the  fun  in  fummer, 
does  them  no  injury  in  either  refpeSl  :  and  that  both  flowers  and  leaves,  when 
thus  hafiily  dried  by  flre,  preferve  the  livelinefs  of  their  colour,  and  their 
fmell  and  tafle,  more  perfeSlly  than  by  flow  exficcation.  The  leaves  of  mode- 
rately juicy  plants  are  reduced,  by  drying,  to  about  one  fourth  of  .their 
original  weight. 

Some  roots,-  and  fome  other  parts  of  vegetables,  how  thoroughly  foever  they 
have  been  dried,  are  liable,  in  keeping,  to  gro'to  mouldy  and  carious.  This 
inconvenience  ?night  probably  be  obviated  by  dipping  them,  when  dried,  in 
boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  or  expofing  them  to  its  vapour  in  a  clofe  vefjel.    It  is 

faid,  that  fome  of  the  oriental  fpices  are  made  lefs  perifloable,  by  being  dipt  in 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  are  feparated  from  the  feeds  and  membranous  parts,  by 

forcing  them  through  a  flrong  hair  fieve.  If  the  fruit  is  unripe  and  hard,  or 
if  it  is  dry,  it  fldould  be  previoufly  foftened  by  boiling  in  a  little  water  ;  and 
the  pulp,  after  pafling  through  the  fieve,  is  to  be  infpiffated  over  a  gentle  fire, 
with  care  to  prevent  its  burning. 
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'The  concrete  gummy -rejinous  juices  brought  from  abroad,  which  have  ufually 
a  conjiderable  mixture  of  bits  of  falks,  leaves,  feeds,  &c.  are  purified,  by 
■■  adding  fo  much  boiling  water,  as  will  fo  far  foften  or  dijjhlve  them,  that  they 
may  be  prefj'ed,  whilft  hot,  through  a  frainer ;  and  then  infpijjdting  the 
Jlrained  liquid,  in  a  gentle  heat,  to  the  original  conffence  of  the  gummy- 
refn  :  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  confiderable,  the  refnous  part  commonly 
feparates  a7id  fubfdes,  and  in  this  cafe  is  to  be  kept  by  itfelf  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  infpiJJ'ation  of  the  gummy,  at  which  time  they  may  be  eafly  united 
again  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  So?ne  of  the  gummy-refns,  expofed  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  melt  thin  enough,  without  any  addition,  to  be 
prefj'ed  through  a  canvas  frainer.  In  either  procefs,  the  operator  muji  be 
careful  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pojjible,  the  dijfipation  of  the  more  volatile 
parts  ;  an  injury  which  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  efpecially  when  the  fubjeBs 
are  dijj'olved  by  water,  'The  fner  tears  unpurifed  are  in  many  cafes  pre- 
ferable, for  internal  ufe,  to  thofe  that  have  been  f  rained. 

Pulverable  bodies  of  an  earthy  texture,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not 
dijj'oluble  in  water,  after  being  reduced  to  a  powder  of  moderate  finenefs,  are 
brought  to  an  impalpable  or  very  fubtile  fate,  by  grinding  the?n  with  a  little 
water  on  fome  hard  fmooth  infrument :  the  matter  is  commodioufy  dried  on  a 
chalk-fone,  or  rather  on  a  cake  of  plafer-of -Paris,  which  equally  abforbs 
the  moifure,  without  adhering  to  the  powder,  like  fubfances  of  the  chalky  kind. 
Powders  thus  levigated  are  fill  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  grofs  parts ; 
which  may  be  feparated  by  fhaking  the  matter  with  water,  till  it  is  diffufed 
through  the  fluid,  and  then  fuffering  it  to  fettle :  the  grojfer  parts  foon 
fubfde ;  and  the  turbid  liquor,  being  now  poured  of,  depoftes  mare  flowly 
the  finer  powder.  By  this  procefs,  poivders  may  be  obtained  of  any  degree 
of  finenefs ;  the  tenuity  being  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  they 
remain  fufpended  in  the  fluid.  On  the  fa'me  principle,  the  bolar  earths  may 
be  feparated  from  the  gritty  matter  naturally  mixed  with  them,  metallic 
bodies  from  thofe  of  the  earthy  kind,  and  the  calces  of  metals  from  metallic 
particles  uncalcined. 

Salts  are  purified  from  indiffoluble  admixtures,  by  folution  in  water  and 
filtration  through  paper.    Water  diflolves,  in  a  boiling  heat,  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  Jnoft  kinds  of  falts  than  it  can  retain  when  cold:  thus,  of  nitre, 
it  diffolves  when  boiling  near  three  times  its  own  weight,  but  m  cooling,  a 
part  of  the  fait  gradually  feparates,  till  at  length,  when  grown  thoroughly 
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cold,  in  frojiy  eat  her,  it  does  not  retain  one  eighth  its  own  "weight,  or  one 
twenty-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  fait  at  frft  dijfohed.  The  neutral  falts, 
or  thofe  compofed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  fever al  of  thofe  which  confjfl  of 
an  acid  and  an  earthy  or  metallic  body  ;  and  many  of  the  acid  falts  of  vege- 
tables ;  in  this  feparation  from  their  folutions,  concrete,  unlefs  too  hajiily 
forced  together  by  fudden  coolifig,  or  difiurbed  by  agitation  or  other  caufes, 
into  tranfparent  maf'es,  of  regular  figures  peculiar  to  each  particular  kind 
of  fait,  and  thence  called  cryjials. — There  are  two  general  methods  of  recover- 
ing falts  from  their  folutions  in  a  cryflalline  form ;  one  adapted  to  fomc 
falts,  and  the  other  to  others.  The  one  is,  by  keeping  the  folution  in  a  gentle 
and  equable  warmth,  that  the  water  may  gradually  exhale,  and  leave  the  fait 
cryjiallized.  The  other  is,  by  boiling  down  the  folution,  till,  on  dropping  d 
little  of  it  on  a  cold  glafs  plate,  cryfialline  filatnents  appear ;  then  covering 
the  veffel,  and  fuffering  it  to  cool  very  fowly.  So?ne  of  the  difficultly  cryfal- 
lizable  falcs  art  made  Co  Jl^uot  more  freely,  by  adding,  after  fujjicient  evapo- 
ration, a  fmall  proportion  of  reBifed  fpirit  of  wine,  which  weakens  the  dif- 
folving  power  of  water  on  ?nof  kinds  of  f aline  bodies. — As  different  falts 
require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them  fufpended ;  when  two  or 
more  are  diffolved  together,  they  begin  to  concrete  at  different  periods  of 
the  evaporation,  that,  which  requires  mofl  water  for  its  diffolution,  Jhooting 
frft,  and  leaving  the  more  foluble  diffolved:  on  this  foundation,  falts  are 
purified,  by  cryjiallization,  from  admixtures  of  one  another. 

2.  General  pharmaceutic  analylis  of  vegetables  by  inciHon  and  preffure. 

The  medicinal  juices  of  vegetables  commonly  refide  in  difiinB  veffels  ;  and 
often  exude  upon  the  furface,  from  a  fpontaneous  rupture,  or  artificial 
incifions  of  them.     The  juices  of  herbs  and  trees  ifiue  chiefiy  during  the 
fummer  heats  ;  as  the  gum  of  the  cherry-tree,  the  refin  of  the  fir,  the 
fweet  juice  of  the  manna  ajh,  and  the  unBuous  exudations  on  the  leaves  of 
many  plants     though  fome  trees,  as  the  birch  and  maple,  yield  early  in  the 
fpring,  on  being  bored  or  deeply  wounded,  a  very  copious  fweetifh  watery 
juice,  of  which,  in  fummer,  they  yield  little  or  nothing,  the  watery  menjlruum 
being  now  perhaps  confumed.    Some  roots  bleed  gummy -refinous  juices  in  the 
fpring,  as  bryony  and  angelica  among  us    others  in  fummer,  as  the  afafetida 
roots  in  Perfia,  and  the  fcammony  in  Syria.    Some  fruits,  particularly  the 
feveral  varieties  of  lemons,  citrons,  and  oranges,  have  numerous  veficles,  in 
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their  outer  rind,  filled  with  a  fragrant  oil ;  great  part  of  which  may  be 
extraBed,  by  rolling  the  fruit  on  a  plane  ftuck  full  of  Jharp  points ,  which  lay 
open  the  oily  njeficles,  or  by  rubbing  it  on  a  mafs  of  fugar,  which  imbibes  the 
oil. 

From  fucculent  herbs  and  fruits,  the  different  fluid  juices  they  contain 
are  forced  out,  mixed,  by  bruifing  and  prefjing  them.    Vegetables  of  the 
fweet  or  faline  kind,  as  the  fummer  fruits  and  the  acid  herbs ;  feveral  of 
the  acrid  plants,  as  arum  and  fcurvygrafs  ;  and  thofe  of  the  laBefcent  kind, 
as  dandelion  and  the  fpurges ;  generally  give  out  by  this  procefs  great  part 
of  their  aBive  matter  along  with  the  watery  fluid :  but  the  juices  expreffed 
from  aromatic  herbs,  as  mint,  have,  for  the  mofl  part,  little  or  nothing  of 
the  peculiar  fmell,  tafle,  or  virtue,  of  the  fubjeSl ;  and  many  of  the  fragrant 
flowers,  as  lilies  and  violets,  have  their  fragrance  defrayed  by  the  preffure. 
'The  juices  of  plants,  thick,  turbid,  and  very  impure  when  newly  expreffed, 
by  fettling  and  repeated  flraining  become  clear :  many,  in  this  depuration, 
lofe  nothing  conflderable  of  their  virtue :  from  others,  the  medicinal  parts, 
not  difoluble  in  watery  fluids,  feparate  and  fubflde  along  with  the  feculent 
matter.     To  the  depurated  juices,  defigned  for  keeping,  a  fmall  proportion  of 
reBifled  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added,  which,  on  flanding  for  fome  time,  generally 
throws  down  a  frejl;}  fediment :   the  liquor  is  then  to  be  put  in  fmall  bottles 
that  have  been  wafljed  with  fpirit  and  dried,  a  little  fweet  oil  poured  on  the 
furface  fo  as  nearly  to  flll  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  flightly  flopt  :  by  this 
method,  mofl  of  the  juices  that  bear  depuration  may  be  preferved,  in  a  cool 
cellar,  for  a  year  or  two  j  excepting  perhaps  only  the  very  fermentable  fweet 
ones,  which  can  fcarcely  be  long  refrained  from  fermentation  without  boiling. 
Thofe  which  are  not  injured  in  their  virtue  by  evaporation,  may  be  infpiffated 
to  the  conflflence  of  a  fyrup,  or  of  a  thick  or  folid  extraB  :  from  thofe  of  the 
faline  kind,  duly  depurated  and  i?ifpiffated,  the  faline  part  commonly  feparates, 
on  long  keeping,  in  a  cryflalline  form. 

The  kernels  of  fruits,  the  feeds  that  on  being  triturated  with  water 
form  an  emulflon  or  milky  liquor,  and  fome  other  vegetable  fubflances,  yield, 
on  being  jlrongly  preffed,  an  oil ;  which,  of  itfelf,  is  flavour lefs  and  tnflpid ; 
but  which,  in  fome  cafes,  is  impregnated  with  the  fmell  and  tajie  of  the  fubjeB. 
The  aromatic  feeds  and  kernels,  as  annifeeds  and  nutmegs,  and  fome  of  the 
purgative  ones,  as  the  ricini,  are  the  principal  fubflances  that  give  out  with 
their  oils  their  peculiar  virtues,  the  oils  of  mofl  of  the  others  having  no  par- 
ticular impregnation.    There  are,  however,  conflderable  differences  among  the 
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unflavoured  and  injipid  oils ;  in  their  conjijlence  j  in  their  difpojition  to  congeal 
by  cold }  in  their  difpojition  to  grow  rancid  by  heat ;  in  the  degree  of  heat 
neceffary  to  make  them  boil ;  in  their  power  of  dijfolving  certain  bodies  and 
in  their  combinability  with  fixt  alkalies  into  foap.  The  extraBion  of  the  oil 
from  the  fubjeSi  is  greatly  facilitated  by  heat  j  and  hence  the  preparers  of 
thefe  oils  for  mechanic  purpofes  generally  warm  to  a  confderable  degree  either 
the  fubjeB  itfelf  or  the  iron  plates  of  the  prefsy  or  both.  Where  the  product 
is  intended  for  medicinal  ufe^  this  practice  is  generally  condemned ;  heat  being 
apt  to  imprefs  upon  the  oil  an  ungrateful  fla  vour ^  and  increafe  its  difpoftion 
to  become  rancid.  Neverthelefsj  though  a  great  heat  has  undoubtedly  thefe 
effects i  yet  a  gentle  warmth  is  in  fome  cafes  neceffary,  and  not,  perhaps,  very 
injurious  in  any :  in  winter  at  leaf,  both  the  fubjeSi  and  the  apparatus  may 
be  warmed,  with  fafety,  to  the  greateji  degree  of  heat  that  obtains  in  the  Jloade 
in  fummer.  Hhe  heat  is  never  to  be  continued  longer  than  the  exprefjioh  re- 
quires i  and  the  oil,  as  foon  as  drawn,  is  to  be  fet  in  a  cold  place. 

3.  General  pharmaceutic  analyfis  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances 

by  menftrua. 

Water,  the  proper  menjlruum  of  gums,  of  gellies,  and  of  falts,  extracts  the 
gummy  and  faline  parts  of  vegetables,  and  the  gelatinous  matter  of  animals. 
By  the  mediation  of  thefe  principles,  it  diffolves  others  of  more  activity,  oils 
and  refns  being  made  mifcible  with  water  by  the  mediation  of  gums.  All -the 
fubjiances  which  water  extracts  from  vegetables  or  ajiimals,  it  difolves  almoji 
iinlimitedly,  fo  as,  by  repeated  infufon  on  frefh  parcels  of  the  fuhjeSls,  to 
become  more  and  more  impregnated  with  their  aBive  parts,  till  fo  far  loaded 
as  to  have  its  further  a5iion  impeded  by  the  diminution  of  its  fuidity  :  it 
generally  takes  up  frjl  the  lighter  and  more  grateful  matter,  and  afterwards 
the  grojfer  and  more  difagreeable ;  and  hence,  by  fkilful  management ,  it  may 
be  richly  impregnated  with  the  former,  without  tnuch  admixture  of  the  latter. 
Hhe  fubjeB  JJjould  be  moderately  dried  ( unlefs  it  be  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  lofe 
Its  virtue  in  drying)  as  in  this  fate  it  comjjiunicates  a  remarkably  fronger  im- 
pregnation than  an  equivalent  quantity  when  frejh.  Mof  leaves  and  flowers 
yield  a  great  Jhare  of  their  more  aBive  matter  by  cold  maceration,  or  more 
readily  by  warm  infufon  :  by  boiling,  the  diffblving  power  of  the  water  is 
for  the  mof  part  greatly  increafed,  and  the  volatile  parts,  if  the  fubjeB 
contained  any,  are  difjipated  with  its  fteam. 
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'ihe  njapour  which  exhales  in  the  boiling  of  odorous  JubftanceSy  and  many  of 
the  pungent  vegetables,  in  wafer,  colleBed  and  cooled  in  proper  vejfels,  forms 
a  hquor  impregnated  with  their  fnell  and  pungency,  This  impregnation 
depends  on  a  fubtile  principle,  whofe  matrix  is  a  volatile  oil;  of  which  oil 
a  part  often  J'eparates  in  its  own  fonn,  either  foating  on  the  furface  or  finking 
to  the  bottom  according  to  its  gravity  ;  and  which,  from  the  fpecific  flavour 
of  the  fubje5i  being  concentrated  in  it,  is  dijiinguijhed  by  the  name  (9/"effential. 
As  this  fubtile  oily  matter  is  here  feparated  from  the  more  fxt  gummy  parts 
that  rendered  it  before  almoji  unlimitedly  diJJ'oluble,  the  water  now  can  retain 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  and  generally  but  a  fmall  one :  if  the  difilled 
water,  once  faturated  fo  that  a  part  of  the  oil  appears  dijlinB,  be  redijiilled 
from  repeated  frejh  quantities  of  the  fubjeB,  the  aqueous  fluid  receives  no 
further  impregnation,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  that  feparates  proves  pro- 
portionably  larger  than  if  frejh  water  had  been  ufed.  Thefe  oils  differ  from 
the  expreffed  ones  formerly  mentioned,  in  being  diffoluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  on  either  of  which  foundations,  when 
expreffed  oils  are  mixed  with  effential  ones,  whether  artificially,  or  in  their 
expreffon  from  fubjeBs  that  contain  both,  the  two  oils  may  be  completely 
feparated  from  one  another.  The  fophiflications  of  the  dearer  effential  oils, 
commonly  praSlifed,  by  the  admixture  of  cheaper  ones,  can  be  difiinguijhed 
only  by  the  fmell  and  tajie :  the  fmell  and  tafie  which  they  communicate  to 
liquors  in  certain  known  quantities,  when  diffolved  in  fpirit,  or,  by  means  of 
fugar  or  mucilages,  in  water,  is  an  ufeful  criterion  alfo  of  the  degree  of 
goodnefs  of  the  oils  when  genuine ;  for  the  fame  kinds  of  vegetables,  produced 
in  different  foils  and feafons,  vary  not  only  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water 
they  are  capable  of  impregnating  by  diflillation,  and  in  the  quantity  of  oil 
they  afford,  but  likewife  in  the  flrength  of  the  oil  itfelf. 

There  are  fome  fubflances  whofe  virtues  refide  wholly  in  an  effential  oil,  and 
are  wholly  dijjipated  in  boiling:  there  are  others,  which  have  one  virtue  re- 
fiding  in  an  effential  oil,  and  another  which  remains  behind  in  the  decodlion^ 
which  laft  may  be  brought  to  a  concentrated  flate  by  evaporating  the  watery 
me?7jiruu?n  with  a  gentle  heat  till  the  matter  becomes  thick  or  folid :  there  are 
others,  which  contain  no  oil,  and  whofe  virtue  remains  entire  in  the  mfpiffated 
extraSi,  provided  it  has  been  Jkilfully  prepared.  A  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  water  will  in  many  cafes  occafion  a  fenfible  variation  in  the  qualities  of  the 
extratt,  by  requiring  more  or  lefs  heat  for  its  evaporation  for,  independently 
of  the  diffpation  of  the  volatile  parts,  even  thofe  of  the  more  fixt  kind  fffer  a 
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conjiderable  change  from  continued  heat :  by  long  boiling  with  water,  fweet 
fubjiances  become  naufeous,  and  the  drajlic  purgatives  lofe  their  virulence,  with- 
out any  remarkable  feparation  of  their  parts.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  avail 
themfelves  of  this  obfervation,  for  converting  the  fronger  cathartics  and  emetics, 
afarum,  tobacco,  and  others,  into  medicines  of  fafety  and  utility ;  and  report 
that  extraBs  made  from  thefe  plants,  by  long  boilifig  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  were  found  to  a5i  as  mild  aperients  or  deobjiruents :  thefe  kinds  of  prepa- 
rations, however,  ?nuji  Jieceff'arily  be  too  precarious  in  frength  to  be  received 
in  general  praBice ;  the  abatement  of  the  virulence  of  the  medicine  depending 
on  what  no  care  can  adjuji  to  one  Jiandard,  -the  degree  and  continuance  of  the 
heat. 

Pure  fpirit  of  wine,  the  appropriated  diffolvent  of  refms  and  ejfential  oils, 
and  which  dijjolves  alfo  certain  faline  bodies,  as  the  fweet  faccharine  falts  of 
vegetables ;  extraBs,  for  the  mojl  part,  fuch  virtues  of  vegetable  and  animal 
fubfances,  as  refde  in  thofe  principles,  or  in  principles  analogous  to  them.  Of 
the  fubfances,  whofe  virtues  refde  apparently  in  thefe  principles,  there  are 
many,  which  give  a  frong  impregnation  to  water  as  well  as  fpirit,  but  few 
that  impart  their  virtues  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  two  menfrua :  from  a  com- 
pound of  pure  gum  and  refn,  water,  by  infufon,  extracts  direSlly  the  gummy 
matter,  and  by  the  intervention  of  this,  a  part  of  the  more  aSlive  refn,  leaving 
great  part  of  the  refn  undifolved:  whereas,  contrariwife,  pure  fpirit  extraSfs 
direBly  the  refn,  and  leaves  undifolved  greatef  part  of  the  inert  gum,  of  which 
it  does  not  appear  to  take  up  fo  much  as  water  does  of  the  refn.  Hence,  in  the 
analyfes  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubjeSls,  it  is  generally  obferved\  t hat  fpirit  loads  itfelf 
with  their  aBive  parts  much  more  than  water  is  capable  of  doing :  that  the 
extraBs  made  with  fpirit  arc  much  fmaller  in  quantity,  and  proportionably 
fronger,  tha7i  the  watery  extraBs:  and  that  the  fpirituous  tinBures,  loaded 
with  the  refnous  parts,  grow  turbid  on  the  admixture  of  uvater,  and  depofite 
their  pure  refn  ;  the  gummy  matter,  that  the  fpirit  had  taken  up^,:  remaining 
dijfolved  in  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  being  infuficient  in  quantity  to  keep  any  con- 
fderable  portion  of  the  refn  fifpended.  Hence  faturafed  refinous  tinBures, 
thofe  efpecially  of  the  cathartic  kind,  require,  in  being  diluted  for  exhibition, 
an  admixture  of  gummy  or  faccharine  matter,  to  keep  the  refn  divided,  and  to 
prevent  its  feparation  :  on  this  foundation  may  be  prepared,  from  thefe  kinds  of 
tinBures, .  elegant  gummy-refnous  extraBs ;  by  mixing  with  them,  when  in- 
fpi fated  to  the  coizffence  of  a  balfam,  a  thick  folution  of  any  fmple  gum  or 
mucilage,  and  continuing  the  evaporation,  with  a  gentle  heat,,  till  the  matter 
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becomes  dry.  In  like  manner,  the  rejinous  and  gummy  parts  of  one  fubjeci,  or 
thofe  parts  which  pure  fpirit  extraSis,  and  uohich  water  extracts  after  fpirit, 
may  in  forne  cafes  be  advantageoufy  united  into  one  mafs ;  by  feparately  in- 
Jpifating  the  tinBure  and  decoSlion  to  a  certain  thicknefs,  and  then  mixing  them 
together. 

Pure  J^irity  which  exhales  or  dijiils  with  a  much  lefs  heat  than  water. 
Carries  off  with  it,  for  the  mof  part,  much  lefs  of  the  effenttal  oils  of  vegetables. 
There  are  many  fubfiances,  whofe  aSlive  parts  are  almof  wholly  difjipated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  watery  extract,  and  almoft  wholly  retained  in  the  fpirituous. 
There  are  fome,  however,  whofe  oils  are  fo  volatile,  as  to  rife  with  pure  fpirit 
as  perfeBly  as  with  water  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  difilled  fpirit  proves  fome- 
times  fronger  than  the  difilled  water ;  fpirit  keeping  diffolved  all  the  oil  that 
rifes  with  it ;  whereas,  when  water  is  ufedj  a  part  of  the  oil  frequently 
feparates. 

JVines,  as  being  compounds  of  water  and  inflammable  fpirit,  take  up  fuch  parts 
of  vegetables  and  ajiimals  as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors ;  but  their  diffolving 
power  is  fomewhat  weaker  than  that  of  purer  mixtures  of  water  and  fpirit,  on 
account  partly  of  their  vifcous  un6iuous  matter,  and  partly  of  their  acid.  Wines 
are  impregnated  with  the  aBive  parts  of  medicines,  chief y  by  maceration  in  the 
cold,  or  with  a  very  gentle  warmth ;  the  heat,  which  is  often  advantageoufy 
applied  for  expediting  or  promotijtg  the  aBion  of  water  and  fpirit,  occafoning 
in  wines  a  difagreeable  alter  at  io?2.  Malt  liqu,ors  are  commonly  medicated,  by 
macerating  the  ingredients  in  them  during  the  fermentation,  or  boiling  or  infifng 
them  in  the  wort. 

Acids,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  fomewhat  weaken  the  diffolving  power 
both  of  water  and  fpirit  on  bodies  of  the  refnous  and  oily  kind ;  and  when  added 
to  infufons  or  tinBures,  generally  precipitate  a  part  of  what  the  menfruum  had 
before  taken  up :  neverthelefs,  when  acids  are  intimately  combined  with  vinous 
fpirits  into  what  is  called  a  dulcified  liquor,  the  compound  proves  a  more  effi- 
cacious menflruum,  for  fome  bodies,  than  the  pure  vinous  fpirit.— 'Fixt  alkalies 
generally  increafe  the  aBion  of  water  on  refnous  and  oily  bodies,  and  weaken 
or  refrain  its  aBion  on  gummy  ones,  rendering  water  incapable  of  holding  pure 
gums  diffolved:  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  promote  the  aBion  of  fpirit  on  diffi- 
cultly foluble  refnous  bodies,  but  though  the  alkali  deepens  the  colour  of  the 
tinBure,  the  quantity  extraBed  is  found  to  be  the  fame  without  as  with  it. — 
Volatile  alkalies  precipitate  gums  from  water,  like  the  fixt,  but  in  other  cafes 
their  effeBs  are  more  variable. 
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Exprt'l/'ed  oils  extraSi  the  odoriferous^  rejinous^  and  oily  parts  of  vegetables  % 
and  ivitb  thefe  they  are  fometimes  impregnated^  both  for  the  purpofes  of 
perfumes^  and  for  external  medicinal  ufes.  'The  more  fragrant  fowers  give 
out  their  odour  by  cold  maceration.  The  more  fixt  refnous  parts  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  are  extraBed,  by  boiling  the?n  in  the  oil  till  their  ivatery 
tnoijiure  has  eochaled,  that  is,  till  they  are  almofi  crifp,  and  the  oil  appears 
tinged  of  a  green  colour.  Animal  fats,  liquefied  and  boiled  with  recent  herbs, 

,  become  in  like  manner  impregnated  uoith  their  refnous  parts,  and  with  the 
green  colour  refding  therein.  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  oils  or  fats 
receive,  by  this  management,  any  valuable  virtues:  the  heat,  requifte  for 

,  making  them  boil,  imprefes  an  ungrateful  fcent,  and  difipates  the  more 
volatile  parts  of  the  fubjeB :  they  may  be  impregnated  'more  elegantly  with 
the  aBive  parts  of  vegetables,  by  an  admixture  of  ejjential  oils  or  of  fpirituous 
extraBs.  The  fpirituous  tinBures  of  the  leaves  of  mojl  plants  are  of  a 
deep  green  colour  ;  and  the  infpi fated  extraBs,  though  often  brown  or  black 
in  their  folid  or  confifient  fate,  give  generally  a.  like  greennefs  to  freJJ:  fpirit, 
to  ejjmtial  oils,  exprejfed  oils  and  fats. 

Air,  or  its  watery  moifiure,  feems  to  aB  as  a  true  dijfolvenf,  in  the  fame 
manner,  though  not  fo  expeditioiifly,  as  water  in  its  gr offer  form.  The 
afiringent  virtue  of  the  walnut  tree,  and  the  purgative  of  the  damafk  rofe, 
have  been  obferved  to  be  diffufed  through  the  air ;  though  they  are  obvioufy 
not  of  the  volatile  but  of  the  fixt  ki?id,  ?iot  exhalable  by  heat  but  difi'oluble 
by  menfiriia.  Hence  the  atmofphere  may  become  i?npregnated  with  all  thofe 
virtues  of  vegetables,  which  at  leaf  watery  menfirua  can  extraB :  and 
hence  many  medicinal  fubfiances  are  gradually  robbed  by  it  of  their  virtues 
powders  the  mofi  fpeedily,  as  expofing  the  largefi  furface  to  its  aBion. 

4.  General  chemical  analyfis  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and 

mineral  bitumens,  by  fire. 

Vegetable  fubfiances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  refolved,  partly  into 
fmoke,  which,  condenfed,  forms  foot and  partly  into  white  ajloes,  which 
generally  give  out,  on  being  boiled  in  water,  a  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Animal 
fubfiances,  and  mineral  bitumens,  are  refolved  tn  like  manner  ijito  foot  and 
ajhes  3  with  this  differe7ice,  that  the  afioes  of  thefe  yield  rarely  any  alkaline 
matter,  and  that  they  emit  in  burning  a  different  kind  of  fmelL 
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On  fubmttting  the  fame  fubjeSts  to  a  like  degree  of  heat  in  clofe  vejfelsy 
different  produBs  are  obtained.  From  moft  vegetables  there  arifes  a  watery 
and  acid  liquor ;  a  reddijh,  empyreumatic,  acrimonious  oily  which  fwims 
on  iti  furface ;  at  lengthy  in  the  iitmoft  degree  of  fire,  a  thicker  black  oily 
which  finks  to  the  bottom      and  fometimes  a  little  volatile  alkaline  fait : 

from  ani?nalsy  a  watery  and  alkaline  liquor^  a  volatile  alkaline  falty  and 
oils  of  a  more  fetid  kind :  from  bitumens,  an  acidulous  liquor,  an  oil 
approaching  to  the  .nature  of  petroleumy  and  fometimes  a  concrete  fubacid 

fait :  a  black  infipid  coal  remaining  in  all  cafes  behind.  About  the  appear- 
ance of  the  firft  oil,  there  is  commonly  extricated  a  large  quantity  of  air, 
or  elafiic  vapour,  which,  if  the  fire  is  hafiily  urged,  and  no  exit  allowed  it, 
cither  burfis  the  veJJ'els,  or  blows  off  the  receiver. 

5.   Calcination  of  metallic  bodies. 

I'he  metals  (a)  called  imp  erf eB  or  defiruBible,  as  tin,  lead,  bifmuth,  zinc, 
regulus  of  antimony,  copper,  and  iron,  on  being  expofed  to  the  joint  aSlion  of 
fire  and  air,  gradually  lofe  their  metallic  form,  and  change  into  a  friable  or 
powdery  calx ;  which,  urged  with  a  fironger  heat,  either  does  not  melt,  or 
runs  into  a  vitreous  mafsy  not  mifcible  with  metals  in  their  entire  fate  any 
more  than  earths  and  earthy  glafies.  Some  emit  fames  in  their  calcination  : 
'zinc  in  particular  burns  firongly  and  vividly  :  from  whence  it  is  prefumed, 
that  an  inflammable  fubfiance  is  07ie  of  the  confiituent  principles  of  thefe  metals, 
and  that  the  lofs  of  their  metallic  form  and  qualities  in  calcination  is  owing 
to  the  avolation  of  this  principle. 

'The  calcination  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  nitre  ;  which,  with 
mofi  of  thefe  metals,  vifibly  deflagrates,  and  is  by  all  of  them  alkalized  in  the 
fame  inanner  as  by  charcoal  or  other  inflammable  fubfiances,    The  calx  is 
freed  from  the  faline  matter  by  ablution  with  water  :  a  part  of  it  commonly 
diffolves  in  the  water  along  with  the  alkalized  fait,  but  either  feparates 
fpontaneoufly  en  fianding,  or  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  any  acid. 

(a)  The  term  femlmetal  is  throughout  this  work  avoided,  as  being  liable  to  ambiguity.  All 
the  pure  metallic  bodies  I  have  called  by  the  general  appellation  of  metals :  fuch  of  them  as  want 
malleability,  are,  I  prefume,  as  properly  diftinguiftied  by  the  epithet  brittle  or  unmalleable ,  as  by 
a  name  which  may  be  imagined  to  imply  that  one  half  of  their  fubllance  is  of  an  unmetallic 
nature,  and  which,  in  efFe£l,  has  been  often  underftood  in  this  fenfe,  and  accordingly  applied  to 
«res,  vitriols,  and  metallic  recrements. 
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A  little  powdered  charcoal,  or  any  other  injlammable  matter  not  partaking 
of  a  mineral  acid,  added  to  the  dejirii6iible  metals  in  fujion,  prevents  their 
calcination  :  and  the  calces  and  glajj'es,  melted  with  the  like  additions,  recover 
the  principle  which  they  had  loji,  and  are  revived  or  reduced  ;  that  is,  they 
refume  their  metallic  appearance,  and  all  their  former  qualities.  But,  in  order 
to  this  reduBion,  as  calces  in  general  melt  much  more  difficultly  than  the  metals 
themfelves,  and  fome  of  them  fcarce  at  all  when  the  fre  aBs  on  them  through 
the  fdes  of  a  vefel ;  an  addition  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  borax,  or  fufible  glafs, 
is  generally  requifte,  for  bringing  them  into  fufon ;  as  well  as  of  inflammable 
fubjlances,  for  refloring  their  metalleity. 

All  the  metals  dijjblve  in  acids ;  fome  in  o?te  acid,  and  others  in  another : 
the  diffolution,  like  that  of  abforbent  earths  and  alkaline  falts,  is  generally 
accompanied  .with  an  efervefcence,  heat,  and  difcharge  of  vapours.  In  this 
procefs,  the  phlogijlon  or  inflammable  principle  of  the  imperfect  metals,  is 
abforbed  or  expelled :  hence  the  vapour,  which  arifes  during  the  diffolution  in 
the  vitriolic  acid  of  the  metals  which  abound  with  this  principle,  is  inflammable 
and  truly  fulphureous  :  and  hence  the  metal,  precipitated  from  the  acid  by 
alkaline  falts,  or  by  other  bodies  void  of  inflammable  matter,  is  found  to  be  a 
true  calx,  which,  like  the  calces  made  by  fire,  cannot  be  revived  without  the 
introdu6lio7i  of  freflo  phlogiflon. 

The  perfeB  metals,  gold,  fiver,  and  mercury,  fuffer  no  refolution,  or  dijji- 
pation  of  any  of  their  principles,  from  any  known  power.  If  changed  into  the 
appearance  of  a  calx,  by  fire  or  by  additions,  they  are  recoverable  without  lofs, 
either  by  the  fimple  adlion  of  a  flronger  heat,  or  by  the  addition  of  fuch  fub- 
fiances  as  may  barely  abforb  from  them  the  matter  by  which  their  form  had 
been  concealed. 

All  the  WEIGHTS  and  measures  mentioned  in  this  book,  are  thofe  of 
the  London  Pharmacopma :  —  the  troy  pound,  divided  into  twelve  ounces, 
the  ounce  into  eight  drams,  the  dram  into  three  fcruples,  and  the  fcruple 
'into  twenty  grains :  —  the  wine  gallon,  divided  into  eight  pints,  the  pint 
into  fixteen  ounces,  and  the  ounce  into  eight  drams  or  two  fpoonfuls. 
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ABIES.  ■ 

1^  I R  :   an  evergreen   coniferous   tree  ;  with  numerous,  narrow, 
ftifF  leaves,  flanding  folitary,  or  unconne(5ted  at  the  bafes  with 
one  another. 

1.  Abies  P/jarm.  Pari/.  Abies  conis  furfum  fpeBantibiis  Jive  mas 
C.  B.  Pinus  picea  Lin?i.  The  yew-leaved  or  filver  fir;  with  a 
white  bark,  roundifh-pointed  leaves  fomewhat  cloven  at  the  tips,  and 
fliort  cones  landing  upwards  :  the  leaves  are  marked  on  the  lower  fide 
with  three  green  lines  and  two  white  deprefilons. 

2.  PiCEA  :  Abies  pic  ea  P  harm.  Parif.  Picea  major  prima  Jive  abte^ 
rubra  C.  B,  Pinus  abies  Linn.  The  common,  Qjf' red  fir,  or  pitch 
tree ;  with  a  reddifh  bark ;  long  flender  quadrangular  fharp-pointed 
leaves,  and  long  cones  hanging  downwards. 

Thefe  trees  are  natives  of  the  northern  climates  :  the  firfl  grows 
chiefly  on  dry,  mountainous  places  ;  the  fecond  in  lower  and  moifter 
grounds.  In  this  kingdom,  they  are  rarely  found  Vv-ild,  particularly 
the  firft  fort  :  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
produce  both  kinds  in  abundance. 

All  the  parts  of  thefe  trees  contain  a  refinous  juice  impregnated 
with  efTential  oil ;  in  fmell  not  difagreeable,  in  tafle  bitteri£h  and 

moderately 
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moderately  pungent :  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunks,  one  of  the 
finefl  of  the  turpentines  is  obtained.  The  red  fir  appears  to  be  the 
moft  relinous ;  the  iilver  fir  is  the  moil  grateful  :  of  both  forts,  the 
cones  are  more  agreeable  than  the  leaves,  the  young  leaves  than  the 
old,  and  thefe  than  the  v^^ood.  The  leaves,  though  evergreen  on  the 
tree,  lofe  of  their  colour  on  being  dried,  and  change  in  keeping  to  a 
yellow  or  brown. 

Redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  the  fir,  diffolves  completely  its 
aftive  parts,  along  with  which  it  takes  up  alfo  fome  portion  of  the 
infipid  gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubftance  :  from  the  frefh  or  new  dried 
leaves  it  gains  a  yellowifh  green,  from  the  cones  and  the  wood 
a  brownifh  or  yellowifh  red  tincture.  The  filtered  folutions,  mixed 
-  .  -  largely  with  water,  grow  milky  -and  throw  off  greateft  part  of  their 
refin  with  its  oil,  which  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  flate  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  turpentine,  the  gummy  fubftance  being  retained 
by  the  aqueous  fluid.  On  committing  the  folutions  to  diftillation, 
the  fpirit  brings  over  with  it  a  little  of  the  lighter  oil  of  the  fir,  fo  as 
to  be  fenfibly  impregnated  with  its  fmell ;  leaving  behind  an  extradt, 
different  from  the  refin  feparated  by  water  and  from  the  native  turpen- 
tines, in  having  an  admixture  of  gummy  matter,  from  which  they 
are  free. 

Water,  though  it  difiblves  little  or  nothing  of  the  pure  turpentines, 
yet,  by  the  mediation  of  the  gummy  matter  in  the  fir  itfelf,  extracts 
part  of  its  refin.    In  diftillation  with  water,  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
effential  oil  arifes  :  the  oil  drawn  from  the  wood  is  nearly  fimilar  to 
Oleum  tern-  the  oil  of  turpentine  :  that  obtained  from  the  frefh  cones  is  fuperiour, 
lum^'cerml'-      fubtility  and  fragrance,  to  all  the  oils  of  the  terebinthinate  kind 
Kon/m.         ufually  met  with^^^.    The  deco6lion  remaining  after  the  diftillation, 
infpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extradl,  retains  the  bitterifhnefs,  and 
fome  fhare  of  the  pungency  of  the  fir. 

The  tops  and  cones  of  the  fir  tree,  by  virtue  of  their  balfamic  juice, 
tend  moderately  to  warm  and  ftrengthen  the  habit,  and  promote  perfpi- 
ration  and  urine,  and  the  natural  fccretions  in  general.  Among  us,  they 
are  ufed  chiefliy  by  the  common  people,  as  an  ingredient  in  diet-drinks  ; 
in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  they  are  prefcribed  by  phyficians  in  decoc- 
tions and  fpirituous  tindtures ;  for  nearly  the  fame  intentions  as  the 

CaJ  Zimmermaniij  PraleSl.  Chym,  Neum. 
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exotic  woods.    Frederic  Hoffman  the  elder  relates,  that  in  a  fcurvy 

which  raged  among  the  Swedifh  army,  during  their  wars  with  the  Muf-  * 

covites,  a  deco£lion  of  the  leaves  and  tops  of  the  fir,  made  in  water  or 

ale,  was  found  an  effectual  remedy  and  prefervative/^^^.    The  Auguftan  Eflentia 

college  joins,  to  the  balfam  of  the  fir,  the  pungent  virtues  of  cochlearia-,  ^j^^^j^J^J''^^', 

by  bruifing  the  cones  whilfi:  young,  tender,  and  of  a  red  colour,  digefl- 

ing  them  for  two  days  in  four  times  their  quantity  of  fpirit  of  fcurvy- 

grafs,  and  then  prefling  out  and  filtering  the  tindture,  which  is,  doubt- 

lefs,  as  the  authors  obferve,  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy.    A  fpirit 

diftilled  from  the  young  leaves  is  faid  to  be  ufed  in  fome  places  as  a 

fuccedaneum  to  Hungary  water. 

3.  Abies  Canadensis  Pharm .  Pari/.  Abies  minor  peBinatis  foliis^ 
uirginiana^  conis  parvis  fubrotundis  Plukenet.  Pinus  Balfamea  Linn, 
Virginia  or  Canada  fir ;  with  roundifh-pointed  leaves,  fometimes  cloven, 
/landing  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  in  two  rows  on  each  fide  the  branches, 
and  variegated  underneath  with  a  double  line  of  whitifh  dots. 

4.  Balsamea;  Abie t is  taxi  foliis  f pedes  odore  balfami  gileadenjis 
Raiifuppl.  Balm-of-gilead  fir  j  fo  called  from  the  fragrant  fmell  of 
the  leaves  when  rubbed.  The  leaves  are  roundifh-pointed,  and  llightly 
cloven,  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  filver  fir  :  the  cones  are  long  and  pointed, 
and  ftand  eredt. 

These  foreign  firs,  now  naturalized  to  our  own  climate,  promife 
to  be  fuperiour,  for  medicinal  ufes,  to  the  two  preceding  their 
refinous  matter  being  of  a  finer  and  more  grateful  kind.  From  the 
Canada  fir  is  extradled,  in  America,  by  wounding  it  during  the  fummer 
heats,  an  elegant  balfam,  tranfparent  and  almoft  colourlefs,  which  is 
fometimes  brought  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  balfainum  Canadenfe. 
The  balm-of-gilead  fir  has  a  more  agreeable  fragrance,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  celebrated  balfam  from  which  it  receives  its  name :  a 
valuable  refin  exudes  from  the  cones,  in  confiderable  quantity;  and 
refins  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  extracted  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
both  from  the  cones  and  from  the  leaves. 


fa)  Claris  Schrcederian,  p.  394. 
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ABROrANUM  MAS. 

ABROTANUM  mas  Pharm.  Edinb.  Abrotanum  mas  anguftu 
folium  majus  C.  B.  Artemijia  Abrotamim  Linn.  Southernwood  : 
a  plant,  with  woody  brittle  branches  ;  numerous  greyifh  green  leaves, 
divided  into  flender  fegments  j  and  fmall  yellow  naked  difcous  flowers, 
hanging  downwards,  in  clufters,  along  the  fides  of  the  flalks  and 
branches.  It  is  a  native  of  open  mountainous  places,  in  the  warmer 
climates  :  with  us,  it  is  raifed  in  gardens,  from  flips  or  cuttings  ; 
feldom  producing  feeds,  and  not  often  flowers  :  the  leaves  fall  off  in 
the  winter  :  the  roots  and  fl:alks  are  perennial. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  fouthernwood  have  a  fl:rong  fmell,  to  many 
people  agreeable  j  and  a  naufeous  penetrating  bitterifh  tafl:e  :  they  lofe 
a  little  by  drying  both  of  their  tafl:e  and  fmell.  The  flowers  are 
fomewhat  weaker  than  the  leaves.  The  cortical  part  of  the  younger 
roots  has  a  light  not  ungrateful  bitternefs,  with  little  or  nothing  of 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  herb. 

Infuflons  of  the  leaves  made  in  water  are  of  a  brownifli  hue,  in  tafl:e 
and  fmell  not  unpleafanf^:  deco(flions  are  darker  coloured  and  very 
naufeous.  In  difliillation  with  water,  there  arifes  an  efl!ential  oil,  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  in  fmell  exactly  refembling  the  plant.  This 
oil  difl;ils  flowly,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  proves  very  foul  : 
redlified,  or  difl;illed  a  fecond  time  with  frefli  water,  it  leaves  behind  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  an  inodorous  and  almofl;  inflpid  reflnous  matter. 
From  fixteen  pounds  of  the  freih  leaves  and  tops  were  obtained  fcarcely 
three  drams  of  oil,  which  left  in  redlification  above  half  a  dram  of  refln. 

Tin(fturEs  of  the  leaves,  made  in  rectified  fpirit,  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  and  tafl:e  fl:rongly  of  the  fouthernwood  :  the  fmell  is  covered 
by  the  fpirit.  The  fpirit,  difl;illed  oflF  from  the  filtered  tindture,  has 
very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  herb  :  the  remaining  extradl  retains  a 
confiderable  fliare  of  its  fmell,  and  refembles  it  more  perfedlly  in  taflie 
than  an  extract  made  by  water ;  though  it  is  much  lefs  ungrateful 
than  either  that  extract  or  the  herb  in  fubfliance.  Redlified  fpirit 
appears  to  diflblve  the  aromatic  part  more  eafily,  and  the  naufeous  part 
more  diflicultly,  than  watery  menfl:rua. 

This  bitterifli  pungent  plant  has  been  employed  as  a  moderately  fl:i- 
mulating  deobftruent,  in  different  cachedic  diforders ;  as  an  anthel- 
mintic ; 
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mintic ;  and  as  poffeffing  fome  degree  of  an  anodyne  or  antifpafmodic 
virtue  depending  on  the  oil  or  odorous  matter.  In  the  prefent  pra6tice, 
it  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  for  external  purpofes,  as  an  in- 
gredient in  difcutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations ;  in  which  intention  it 
appears  to  be  of  no  inconfiderable  efficacy.  It  has  likewife  been  recom- 
mended in  unguents  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair  ;  a  virtue  to 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  much  claim. 

ABROTANUM  FEMINA. 
ABROTANUM  FEMINA  Fhar.  Edinb.  (a)  Abrotanum  femina 
foliis  teretibus  C.  B.  Santolina  Chamcecy  parijfus  Linn.  Lavender- 
cotton  :  a  bufhy  fhrubby  plant,  all  over  hoary ;  with  oblong  flender 
leaves,  compofed  each  of  four  rows  of  little  knobs  fet  along  a  middle 
rib ;  and  naked  difcous  yellow  flowers  ftanding  folitary  on  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  j  flowers,  in 
our  gardens,  from  June  to  near  the  end  of  fummer ;  and  holds  its  leaves 
all  the  winter. 

This  plant  is  fuppofed  to  agree  in  virtue  with  the  foregoing  abrotanum^ 
and  to  be  the  mofl:  eflfeftual  of  the  two  in  hyfteric  cafes,  and  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. It  has  been  cufl:omary  among  the  common  people  to  ufe,  in  this 
lafl;  intention,  a  decodtion  of  the  leaves,  made  in  milk  ;  which  receives 
from  them  a  thick  confifl:ence,  and  a  ftrong,  though  not  very  difagreeablc 
tafte. 

On  careful  examination,  the  two  abrotana  appeared  to  difl^er  very 
conliderably  in  quality.  The  femina  is  in  fmell  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable 
than  the  mas ;  in  taflie,  naufeous  and  acrid,  but  void  of  the  penetrating 
bitternefs  which  prevails  in  the  other.  Infuflons,  tinctures,  and  extracts, 
prepared  from  the  femina^  are  more  unpleafant  than  thofe  of  the  mas, 
though  not  bitter.  The  efl^ential  oils  of  the  two  plants,  and  of  confe- 
quence  their  diftilled  waters  and  fpirits,  approach  nearer  in  flavour  to 
one  another,  though  not  entirely  alike. 

Thefe  difl^erences,  doubtlefs,  afl:ed;  their  virtues  as  internal  medicines. 
Neverthelefs,  for  fomentations,  which  is  the  principal  ufe  that  either  of 
them  is  applied  to  in  the  prefent  prad:ice,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 


(a)  Now  expunged. 
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very  nearly  alike  :  hence  the  college  of  phyficians  of  London,  under 
the  name  of  abrotanum,  allow  either  the  mas  or  femina  to  be  taken 
indifferently. 

ABSINTHIUM. 

WORMWOOD  :  a  perennial  plant ;  with  hoary,  divided  leaves ;  firm 
woody  ftalks,  which  die  in  the  winter ;  and  fmall  yellow  naked  difcous 
flowers,  hanging  downwards,  like  little  buttons,  along  the  fides  of  the 
ftalks  and  branches. 

I.  Absinthium  vulgare  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Abjinthium 
ponticum  feu  romanum  officinarum  feu  diofcortdis  C.  B.  Artemifia  abfnthium 
jLinn.  Common  Wormwood  j  with  large  leaves,  divided  into  feveral 
deeply  indented  fegments,  of  a  whitifh  green  colour  above,  and  whiter 
underneath,  broader  than  thofe  of  any  other  fpecies  of  wormwood.  It 
grows  wild  about  dunghills,  and  on  dry  wafte  grounds  ;  and  flowers  in 
June  or  July. 

The  leaves  of  wormwood  have  a  flrong  offenflve  fmell,  and  an  intenfely 
bitter  naufeous  tafte  :  the  flowers  feem  to  be  equally  bitter,  but  fome- 
what  lefs  naufeous  .•  the  roots  are  warm  and  aromatic,  without  any 
thing  of  the  bitternefs  or  offenfivenefs  which  prevail  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant.  The  leaves  lofe  a  part  of  their  ill  fmell,  on  being  dried  and 
kept  for  fome  time. 

Wormwood  leaves  give  out  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fmell  and  tafte 
both  to'  aqueous  and  to  fpirituous  menflrua.  The  watery  infufions,  pre- 
pared without  heat,  are  the  leaft  ungrateful.  The  colour  of  the  infufions 
made  in  cold  water  is  a  pale  brown,  in  warm  water  a  footy  brown,  ia 
proof  fpirit  yellowifh.  Redlified  fpirit  gains  from  the  frefh  leaves  a 
beautiful  green,  from  the  dry  a  reddlih  or  brown  tindlure. 

Redlified  fpirit  elevates  little  from  this  plant  in  diflillation  :  water 
Oleum  abfin-  brings  over  nearly  the  whole  of  its  fmell  and  flavour.  Along  with  the 
aoueous  fluid,  there  arifes  an  effential  oil,   which  fmelis  flronely  and 

Lond.<3 ham.       i  '  ,  ,  .  , 

tafles  naufeoufly  of  the  wormwood,  though  not  bitter.    The  oil  drawn 

*  faj  The  Edinburgh  college,  in  their  lafi  edition,  diredl  a  tinflure  of  the  dried  flowering  tops 
of  wormwood,  in  the  proportion  of  fix  ounces  to  a  quart  of  reftified  fpirit,  under  the  title  of 
TinSiira  Ahftnthii. 

from 
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from  the  frefh  herb  is  commonly  of  a  dark  green ;  from  the  dry,  of  a 
deep  yellowifli  brown  colour.  The  quantity  of  oil  varies  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  the  foil  and  feafon,  in  which  the  wormwood  is  produced :  in  fome 
years,  ten  pounds  have  afforded  upwards  of  two  ounces ;  in  others, 
twenty  pounds  have  yielded  little  more  than  one  ounce.  Geoffroy  ob- 
ierves,  that  it  is  in  rainy  feafons,  and  moift  foils,  that  it  yields  the  moft 
oil ;  that  in  dry  years  the  oil  is  accompanied  with  a  refinous  matter, 
and  proves  of  a  fine  green  colour ;  and  that  in  wet  ones  it  is  lefs  refinous, 
and  not  green  (a). 

A  decodtion  of  wormwood  in  water,  long  boiled,  and  infpifiTated  to 
the  confiftence  of  an  extrad;,  lofes  the  diftinguifhing  fmell  and  ill  flavour  Extraaum 
of  the  plant,  but  retains  its  bitternefs  almoft  entire.  An  extract  made  ^^'^i^f^^^^ 
with  reftified  fpirit  contains,  along  with  the  bitter,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  naufeous  part  j  water  carrying  off,  in  the  evaporation,  all  the  oil, 
in  which  the  offenfive  flavour  refides,  while  pure  fpirit  elevates  very 
little  of  it.  The  watery  extract  gives  out  its  fimple  bitternefs,  not 
only  to  water  again,  but  to  rectified  fpirit. 

Wormwood  is  a  moderatfely  warm  ftomachic  and  corroborant :  for  thefc 
intentions,  it  was  formerly  in  common  ufe,  but  has  now  given  place  to 
bitters  of  a  lefs  ungrateful  kind.  The  above  experiments,  however, 
point  out  a  method  of  obtaining  from  this  plant  a  bitter  fufficiently 
elegant,  of  little  or  no  particular  flavour,  and  this  either  in  a  folid  form, 
or  in  that  of  a  watery  or  fpirituous  folution. 

The  eifential  oil  is  fometimes  given,  in  dofes  of  a  drop  or  two, 
properly  diluted  by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine,  as  a  mild  antifpafmodic. 
Its  more  frequent  ufe  is  as  a  vermifuge,  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  both  ap- 
plied to  the  belly,  and  taken  in  pills  made  up  with  crumb  of  bread  :  the 
fpirituous  extract,  however,  promifes  to  be,  in  this  intention,  preferable 
to  the  pure  oil  j  as  it  contains,  along  with  the  oil,  all  the  bitter  matter 
of  the  wormwood. 

This  plant  very  powerfully  refifts  putrefadlion,  and  hence  is  made 
a  principal  ingredient  in  antifeptic  fomentations. 

Boerhaave  commends,  in  tertian  agues,  a  medicated  liquor,  prepared 
by  grinding  about  feven  grains  of  the  oil  of  wormwood  with  a  dram  of 


(a)  Geoffroy,  Mem,  de  Vacad.  royale  des  fcienc.  de  Paris,  pour  Vatm.  1721. 
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fugar,  and  two  drams  of  the  alkaline  fait  extradled  from  the  afhes  of  worm- 
wood ;  and  afterwards  dilTolving  the  compound  in  fix  ounces  of  the 
diftilled  water  of  the  plant.  Two  hours  before  the  fit  is  expe<5ted,  the 
patient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  then  drink 
half  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  two  hours 
are  expired  :  by  this  means,  he  fays,  cafes  of  this  kind  are  generally 
cured  with  eafe  and  fafety,  provided  there  is  no  fcirrhofity  or  fuppura- 
tionfaj.  The  medicine  is,  doubtlefs,  a  very  ferviceable  aperient,  where 
obftrudlions  of  the  vifcera  prohibit  the  immediate  ufe  of  bark,  and  in 
fuch  obftrudlions  as  the  imprudent  ufe  of  aftringents  has  given  rife  to. 
Its  virtues  might  be  improved  by  an  addition  of  the  bitter  watery  extract ; 
though  the  compound,  thus  laborioufly  prepared,  would  not  be  at  all 
fuperiour  to  a  fimple  infulion  of  the  plant,  in  pure  water,  impregnated 
with  a  due  proportion  of  fixt  alkaline  fait. 

The  roots  of  wormwood,  though  not  hitherto,  that  I  know  of,  in- 
troduced into  medicine,  promife  to  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofes  J  being  moderately  warm  and  aromatic,  of  a  flavour  fufficiently 
grateful,  and  remarkably  durable  in  the  mouth.  Their  virtue  refides 
chiefly  in  the  cortical  part,  the  interiour  woody  matter  being  nearly  in- 
fipid.  Rectified  fpirit  extracts  their  flavour,  more  perfedtly  than  watery 
liquors.  The  fpirituous  tindture  is  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour :  infpiffated, 
it  yields  an  extradl  more  grateful  than  the  root  in  fubftance. 

2.  Absinthium  Maritimum  7ioJlratibus  romanum  faJfo  diBum  Pharm. 
Lond.  Artemijia  maritima  Linn.  Sea- worm  wood,  falfely  called  in  our 
markets  Roman  wormwood ;  with  finely  divided  leaves,  hoary  all  over. 
It  grov/s  plentifully  about  our  fait  marfhes,  and  in  feveral  parts  on 
the  fea  coaft. 

This  fpecies  is  in  tafte  and  fmell  confiderably  lefs  unpleafant  than  the 
common  wormwood  and  hence  is  preferred  by  the  college  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  feme  of  the  difl:illed  waters.  Even  the  effential  oil,  which 
contains  the  whole  of  its  flavour  concentrated,  is  fomewhat  lefs  un- 
grateful ;  and  the  watery  extrad,  fomewhat  lefs  bitter,  than  thofe  of  the 
common  wormv/ood.    Its  virtues  are  the  fame,  difi'eriiig  only  in  degree  5, 


(a)  Boerhaave,  Elemnta  Chemia,  procejfus  39. 
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it  is  lefs  effedual  as  an  antifeptic  and  anthelmintic,  on  account  of  its 

being  weaker ;  and  more  eligible  as  a  flomachic,  on  account  of  its  being 

lefs  ofFenfive.     A  conferve  of  the  tops,   made  by  beating  them  with  ^mmS. 

thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  is  kept  in  the  fhops.  •  abfmth.  ma- 


3.  Absinthium  minus  Pharm.  Pari/.  Abjinthhim ponticum  fenuifolium 
incanum  C.  B.  Artemijia  pontica  Linn.  Roman  wormwood  5  with 
more  numerous,  more  finely  divided,  darker  coloured  leaves,  hoary 
only  underneath.  This  is  a  foreign  fpecies,  but '  as  hardy,  and  as 
eafily  raifed,  as  the  others  :  the  roots  quickly  fpread,  and  fend  up 
abundance  of  new  plants.  Sea  wormwood  has  been  often  fold  for  it 
in  the  markets,  though  the  difference  betwixt  the  two,  above  pointed 
out,  is  very  obvious  on  fight. 

Roman  wormwood  is  confiderably  lefs  ungrateful  than  either  of  the 
two  foregoing  ;  its  fmell  is  weaker,  and  not  unpleafant  j  and  its 
bitternefs  is  mixed  with  a  kind -of  aromatic  flavour,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be 
difagreeable.  It  appears  to  be  the  moft  eligible  of  the  three  as  a 
ftomachic  and  corroborant ;  in  which  intention,  a  conferve  of  the  tops  has 
been  greatly  recommended,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  elegant  and  ufeful 
preparation. 

4.  Absinthium  Alpinum  Pharm.  Pari/.  Abjinthhim  alpinum 
candidum  humile  C.  B.  Artemijia  glaciaUs  Linn.  Mountain  wormwood  : 
procumbent,  fine  leaved,  and  covered  with  a  glolTy  filk-like  down  faj. 

5:  Absinthium    Valesiacum  :     Ahjinthium  feriphium  montanum 
€andidum  C.  B.    Herba  alba  Dod.       Mountain  wormwood  of  Valais  : 
ereft,  fine  leaved,  and  covered  with  a  cotton-like  down  :  the  leaves  are 
curled  about  the  edges,  fo  as  to  appear,  v/ith  their  down,  pulpy  and  of 
an  oblong  rounded  figure  faj. 

Haller  informs  us,  that  the  firfl  of  thefe  plants  is  frequent  in  ftony 
grounds  on  the  Alps,  and  the  fecond  by  the  fides  of  fandy  roads  in  the 
territory  of  Valais  in  Switzerland  ;  that  the  former  is  bitterifh,  aromatic. 


Land. 


(a)  Haller,  Stirp,  Helvetic,  p.  695  :  Artemijia  2  Jif  3. 
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of  great  eftimation  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  the  common 
remedy  againft  the  intermitting  fevers  which  often  rage  there,  and  for 
exciting  the  menftrual  difcharges,  to  which  the  fudden  colds  of  thofe 
countries  give  frequent  checks:  that  the  latter. has  an  acrid  aromatic 
fmell  and  tafte,  without  bitternefs,  and  promifes,.  from  its  fenfible 
qualities,  to  be  a  plant  of  great  virtues.  They  have  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced into  practice  in  this  country. 

AC  AC  I  A. 

ACACIAPharm.Lond.  Acacia  vera  Mgyptiaca.  Acacia:  a  fub- 
aftringent  gummy  fubflance,  ufually  of  a  firm  confiftence,  but  not  very 
dry ;  brought  from  Egypt,  in  roundifh  maffes,  wrapt  up  in  thin  bladders, 
from  four  to  eight  otinces  in  weight ;  outwardly  of  a  deep  brown  colour 
inclining  to  blaafe,  inwafdly  of  a  reddifh  or  yellowifh  brown  ;  prepared 
by  infpiffating,  to  a  due  confiftence,  the  juice  expreffed  from  the  unripe 
pods  of  a  large  prickly  tree  called  by  Cafpar  Bauhine  acacia  foliis  fcor- 
pioidis  leguminofcs  :  the  Mimofa  nilotica  of  Linnaeus. 

Acacia  has  no.  manifeft  fmell.  Applied  to  the  tongue,  it  quickly 
foftens,  and  difcovers  a  moderately  rough  not  ungrateful  tafte,  which 
is  followed  by  a  kind  of  fweetiflmefs.  It  diffolves  totally  in  water, 
except  the  impurities,  which,  in  the  fpecimens  I  examined,  amounted 
to  a  confiderable  quantity.  Proof  fpirit  difTolves  a  part :  redified  fpirit 
extradls  from  it  little  or  nothing.  This  juice  appears  therefore  to  be 
truly  of  the  gummy  kind ;  and  to  differ  effentially,  in  its  nature  and 
pharmaceutic  properties,  from  the  generality  both  of  aftringent  juices, 
as  hypociftis  and  terra  japonica,  and  of  aftringent  vegetables  in  fubflance, 
as  biftort  and  tormentil  roots,  whofe  flyptic  matter  is  extradled  by  fpirit 
of  wine  as  well  as  water. 

This  mild  gummy  aftringent  may  be  given  to  advantage  in  diforders 
ariftng  from  laxity  and  acrimony,  as  habitual  diarrhoeas,  uterine  fluors, 
and  catarrhal  coughs.  It  is  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  againft  fpittings  of 
blood,  in  dofes  of  a  dram  j  and  employed  in  collyria  for  ftrengthening 
the  eyes,  in  gargarifms  for  quinfeys,  and  in  glyfters  for  diarrhoeas  (a). 

(a)  Alpinus,  de  plant.  jEgypt,  cap.  4.  15  de  7nedichia  ^gyptior.  lib.  iv.  cap.  14. 

Among 
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Among  us,  it  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

ACANTHUS, 

ACANTHUS  Pharm.  Pari/.  Branca-urjina :  Acanthus  fativus  uel 
mollis  uirgilii  C .  B ,  Acanthus  mollis  Linn.  Brankursine  or  Bears- 
breech  :  a  plant  with  large,  elegantly  finuated,  foft  leaves  j  among 
which  arifes  a  fingle  ftalk,  bearing  a  long  fpike  of  irregular  monopetalous 
labiated  flefh-coloured  flowers,  the  upper  lip  of  each  of  which  is  wanting, 
the  fbamina  {landing  in  its  place.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  moifl  warm 
foils  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  brankurline  abound  with  a  foft,  infipid, 
mucilaginous  fubfl:ance ;  which  is  readily  extrafted  by  cod:ion  or  infufion 
in  water,  and  remains  entire  upon  evaporating  the  liquid.  The  roots 
are  the  moil  mucilaginous  3  and  the  mucilage,  obtained  from  them,  is 
the  mofl:  vifcous  and  tenacious. 

Rectified  fpirit,  digefled  on  the  leaves,  extradls  from  them  a  fine  deep 
green  tincture  ;  which,  as  the  editor  of  the  Wirtanberg  pharmacopoeia 
obferves,  is  more  durable  than  the  green  communicated  to  fpirit  by 
other  herbs.  The  menft;ruum  receives  no  particular  tafle  or  flavour 
from  the  plant. 

Brankurfine  has  long  been  a  ftranger  to  pradlice  in  this  country.  In 
thofe  places  where  it  is  common,  it  is  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes, 
to  which  the  althea  and  other  mucilaginous  vegetables  are  applied 
among  us. 

ACER, 

ACER  MAJUS  :  Acer  montanum  candidum  C,  B.  Acer  Pfeudo- 
Platanus  Linn.  G':ieat  Maple,  improperly  called  Sycamore  :  a 
large  tree,  with  pentangular  ferrated  leaves  ;  producing  fmall  greenifli 
flowers,  and  a  fruit  compofed  of  two  capfules,  including  each  a  whitifh 
feed  at  the  end  where  tliey  are  joined,  and  fpreading  at  the  oppofite  end 
into  a  membranous  wing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mounta,ins  of  Switzerland 
and  Amiria,  and  now  common  in  England. 


Alz. 
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All  the  parts  of  the«maple  contain  a  fweet  faccharine  juice;  which, 
exuding  on  the  furface  of  the  leaves,  renders  them  fubjed:  to  be  preyed 
on  by-  infedts.  The  roots,  trunk,  or  branches,  wounded  early  in  the 
fpring,  bleed  a  large  quantity  of  clear  liquor ;  which,  in  its  dilute  ftate, 
taftes  fomewhat  fweetifh ;  and  being  infpiffated,  yields  a  brown  coloured 
concrete  fugar,  with  a  fyrupy  matter  refembling  melaffes. 

The  juice,  unboiled,  has  been  drank  as  an  antifcorbutic.  The  fugar 
and  melaffes,  which  are  faid  to  be  lefs  fweet  than  thofe  extra6ted  from  the 
fugar  cane,  and  their  fweetnefs  to  be  likewife  fomewhat  different  in 
kind  faj,  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  medicinal  in  diforders  of  the  breaft. 
Confiderable  quantities  of  this  fugar,  made  from  a  fpecies  of  maple  in 
Saccharum  Canada,  are  imported  for  that  ufe  into  fome  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
fl^^Parij:  France  :  the  famples  which  I  have  feen  of  it  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
of  a  more  grateful  fweetnefs  than  the  common  brown  fugars. 


ACETOSA. 

AC ETO SA,  Lapathum  acetofumy  Rumex.  Sorrel  or  Sour-dock: 
a  fpecies  of  dock  with  acid  leaves. 

1.  AcETosA  VULGARIS,  OxALis,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Acetofa  pratenjis 
C.  B.  Rumex  acetofa  Linn.  Common  Sorrel ;  with  the  leaves  fhaped 
like  an  arrow-head,  and  very  fhort  or  no  ears  at  the  bottoms. 

2.  AcETOSA  ARVENSis,  minor :  Acetofa  arvenjis  lanceolata  C.  B. 
Rumex  Acetofella  Linn.  Sheeps  Sorrel ;  with  arrow  -  headed  leaves, 
of  which  thofe  on  the  ftalk  have  no  ears,  thofe  from  the  root  long 
diverging  ones. 

3.  AcETosA  rotunda^  P.  Parif  Acetofa  hortenfis  rotundifolia  C.  B. 
Rumex  fcutatus  Linn.  Garden  or  French  forrel ;  with  roundifh  leaves 
and  ears. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  mildly  acid,  without  any  fmell  or  parti- 
cular flavour  :  the  common  forrel  is  the  leaft,  the  garden  fort  the  moft 


(a)  Kalm,  Suenjka  uetenjkaps  academ.  handlingar,  175 1. 
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agreeable.  They  were  all  formerly  directed  as  officinals  ;  and  occalionally 
made  ufe  of,  for  abating  heat,  quenching  thirft,  and  preventing  or  cor- 
redling  a  tendency  to  putrefaction,  in  febrile  and  fcorbutic  diforders ; 
but  at  prefent  are  lefs  regarded,  other  vegetable  acids  having  in  good 
meafure  fupplied  their  place. 

The  leaves  yield,  upon  expreffion,  a  large  proportion  of  thick,  turbid, 
green-coloured  juice  :  w^hich,  on  ftanding  till  the  feces  have  fubfided, 
becomes  clear  and  reddilh,  and  in  tafte  more  gratefully  acid  than  the 
herbs  in  fubftance.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  preparations  of 
forrel  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  may  be  advantageoufly  joined,  in  fcorbutic 
cafes,  to  the  juices  of  the  acrid  herbs  :  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland, 
who  are  very  fubjedt  to  thefe  diftempers,  are  faid  to  employ,  with  good 
fuccefs,  a  mixture  of  forrel  and  cochlearia  faj. 

Greateft  part  of  the  acid  matter  of  forrel  may  be  obtained  alfo  in  the 
form  of  a  concrete  fait;  by  infpiffating  the  depurated  juice  to  a  due 
confiftence,  and  fetting  it  to  cryftallize.  This  fait  is  fuppofed  to  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  tartar  :  from  which,  however,  it  obvioufly  differs, 
in  being  more  acid,  more  eafily  dilToluble  in  water  fbj,  and  much  lefs, 
if  at  all,  purgative. 

The  roots  of  the  forrels  have  a  roughifh  bitterifh  tafte,  without  any 
acidity.  They  have  been  looked  upon  as  aperient  and  diuretic  ;  and,  in 
thefe  intentions,  have  been  fometimes  made  ingredients  in  watery  in- 
fulions  and  decodlions,  to  which  they  communicate  a  reddifh  hue  :  the 
garden  forrel  gives  the  lighteft,  the  common  wild  fort  the  deepeft  red. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  acid  liquors,  which  in  general  heighten  vegetable 
reds,  deftroy  this  red  tinfture  of  forrel  roots  :  alkalies  change  it  to  a 
purplifh  ;  chalybeate  folutions,  to  a  deep  green. 

The  feeds  of  forrel  are  very  flightly,  if  at  all,  aftringent,  without 
acidity  or  bitternefs.  They  had  long  a  place  in  the  fhops,  as  ingredients 
in  fome  of  the  old  alexeterial  compofitions,  from  which  they  are  now 
defervedly  expunged. 

A  c  E  r  U  M. 

ACETUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Vinegar  :  a  vegetable  acid 
liquor,   produced  by  fermentation  ;    either  diredtly  from  fermentable 


(aj  Bartholinus,         Haffnienf.  1671.  ohf.  9.  (h)  Neumann,  Chemical  vjorks,  p.  257,  424. 
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juices  or  infufions ;  or  from  fuch  as  have  been  previoufly  fermented  into 
a  vinous  ftate.  The  more  fpirituous  the  wine,  the  more  acid  is  the 
vinegar. 

Vinegar  is  not  a  pure  or  fimple  acid,  like  thofe  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  :  in  open  velTels,  it  grows  vapid,  ropy,  and  putrid,  while  the 
mineral  acids  remain  unchanged.  Diftilled  by  a  moderate  heat,  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  boiling  water,  it  yields  firft  a  phlegmatic  liquor,  afterwards 

Acetum  di-    a  llightly  acid  one,  which  is  fucceeded  by  flronger  and  ftronger  acids ; 

Lond.^Edin.  ^i^^  matter  in  the  diftilling  veflel  becomes  thick  and  undluous,  like 
honey :  the-  vinegar  prepared  from  malt  liquors  contains  more  of  this 
vifcous  fubfliance  than  that  of  wine,  and  hence  is  more  difpofed  to  become 
ropy  and  {limy  in  keeping.  This  refiduum,  urged  with  a  ftronger  fire, 
gives  over  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  penetrating  acid  fpirit  tainted 
with  the  ill  fmell  and  yellow  colour  of  the  oil.  There  now  remains  a 
black  coal,  which,  burnt  into  white  afhes,  yields  a  confiderable  pro- 
portion of  fixt  alkaline  fait. 

Pure  fixt  alkaline  fait,  faturated  with  the  colourlefs  diflilled  liquors, 
and  afterwards  exficcated,  contracts  a  yellowifh  or  brown  tinge  and 
thus  betrays,  that  the  acid  ftill  retains  a  portion  of  the  oil.  On  gei>tly 
melting  the  dry  fait,  the  oily  matter  burns  to  a  black  coal,  which^fepa- 
rates  on  difiblution  in  water  :  the  folution  exhaled  to  drynefs,  leayes  a 
perfed;ly  white  neutral  fait,  containing  the  pure  acetous  acid  combined 
with  the  alkali.  On  adding  to  this  compound  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
acetous  acid  is  difengaged,  and  may  now  be  collected  by  diftillation,  in  a 
highly  concentrated  ftate,  and  of  a  very  pungent  volatile  fmell. 

The  quantity  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  which  vinegar  is  capable  of  fatu- 
rating,  is  one  of  the  fureft  criterions  of  its  ftrength.  The  befi:  of  the 
German  vinegars,  according  to  Stahl,  faturate  little  more  than  one  fortieth 
of  their  own  weight ;  the  French  vinegars,  examined  by  Geofiiroy,  above 
one  thirty-fifth,  and  fome  of  them  no  lefs  than  one  twelfth ;  the  com- 
mon diftilled  vinegar  of  our  fhops  about  one  twentieth  (aj.     By  con- 

(a )  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  ftrengths  of  the  feveral  vinegars  examined  were  exadlly  in 
the  proportion  of  the  above  numbers,  as  the  alkaline  fait,  ufed  by  different  perfons  or  at  different 
times,  may  have  differed  in  purity  or  drynefs,  and  as  the  common  way  of  judging  of  the  fatu- 
ration  is  too  vague  for  determining  the  quantity  to  any  degree  of  nicety.  For  all  trials  of  this 
kind,  whether  with  vinegar  or  other  acids,  the  alkaline  fait  (that  of  tartar  is  the  mofl  eligible) 
Ihould  be  previoufly  melted,  that  all  remains  of  watery  moifture  may  be  expelled  from  it ;  and  the 
faturation  ftiould  be  determined  by  mea,ns  of  coloured  papers,  as  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  . 
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gelation,  and  by  diftillatlon  from  alkalies,  as  above-mentioned,  and  .from 
fome  metallic  bodies,  particularly  copper,  the  acid  may  be  fo  far  con- 
centrated as  to  faturate  near  equal  its  own  weight ;  a  greater  degree  of 
ftrength,  than  even  the  mineral  acid  fpirit  of  fea  fait  can  eafily  be 
brought  to. 

The  acetous  acid,  however  purified  or  concentrated,  differs  elfentially 
from  all  the  others: — from  the  native  vegetable  acids,  in  fubtility  and 
volatility  J  not  being  obtainable  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  fait,  which 
moft,  perhaps  all,  of  the  native  ones  are ;  and  rifing  in  diftillation  with 
a  moderate  heat,  which  very  few  of  the  native  ones  have  been  found  to 
do  J  moft  of  the  acid  juices  giving  over,  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
only  their  aqueous  fluid,  and  having  greateft  part  of  their  acidity  deftroyed 
by  a  ftronger  heat :  —  from  the  mineral  acids,  in  its  habitude  to  different 
bodies,  and  the  nature  of  the  compounds  which  it  forms  with  them : 
thus,  whatever  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  fubftance,  the  acetous  "acid 
be  combined  with,  the  addition  of  any  mineral  acid  will  disjoin  them, 
the  mineral  taking  thf '^jj^ce  of  the  acetous  :  neutral  falts,  compofed  of 
the  acetous  acid  4nd  flxt  alkalies,  diffolve,  totally  and  plentifully,  in 
redlified  fpirit  of,t'^|ne,  whilfl  thofe,  compofed  of  the  fame  alkalies  and 
mineral  acids,  are  not  at  all  foluble  in  that  menftruum  :  in  this  property, 
the  acetous  acid  differs  alfo  from  moft,  perhaps  from  all,  of  the  acids  of 
its  own  kingdom  : — and  from  all  acids  m  general,  in  its  peculiar  odour. 

Vinegar  diffolves  the  elixated  aihes  of  vegetables,  at  leafl  in  great 
part  J  animal  earths,  purified  "by  incineration,  or  when  naturally  blended 
with  but  little  gelatinous  matter,  as  in  fhells ;  the  earth  of  alum  ;  and 
the  mineral  calcareous  earths.  —  The  folubility  of  calcareous  earth  in  the 
acetous  acid,  and  its  precipitability  by  that  of  vitriol,  afford  a  ready 
method  of  difcovering  the  fophiflication  of  vinegar,  faid  to  be  fometimes 
pra(flifed,  with  vitriolic  acid.  If  a  faturated  folution  of  any  calcareous 
earth,  as  chalk,  made  in  flrong  vinegar,  be  added  to  fuch  as  is  fufpe(3:cd 
of  containing  vitriolic  acid,  no  change  will  enfue  if  the  vinegar  was 
pure  ;  but  if  it  contained  even  a  minute  portion  of  that  acid,  the  mixture 
will  immediately  become  milky,  and  on  flanding  for  a  little  time  depofite 
a  white  fediment :  if  the  calcareous  folution  be  gradually  dropt  in,  fo 
long  as  it  produces  any  milkinefs  or  cloudinefs,  all  the  vitriolic  acid  will 
be  abfbrbed  by  the  chalk,    and  as  this  new  compound  is  exceeding 
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fparlngly  difToluble,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  will  precipitate,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  vinegar  almoft  pure. 

It  diffolves,  among  metallic  bodies,  zinc,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  bif- 
muth,  and  regulus  of  antimony ;  the  two  laft  in  very  fmall  quantity, 
but  fufficient  to  give  a  flrong  impregnation  to  the  vinegar.  It  diffolves 
lead  more  eafily  when  reduced  into  a  calx,  than  in  its  metallic  ftate  : 
boiled  even  with  the  glafs  of  lead,  or  in  the  common  glazed  earthen 
veffels,  in  the  glazing  of  which  this  metal  J.s  a  principal  ingredient,  it 
extradls  fo  much  as  to  become  ftrongly  tainted  with  the  pernicious- 
qualities  of  the  lead. 

It  diffolves  the  vegetable  infpiffated  juices,  and  feveral  of  the  gummy 
relins,  and  extradls  the  virtues  of  fundry  plants  in  tolerable  perfedtion ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  its  acidity  makes  a  notable  alteration  in  them,  or 
fuperadds  a  virtue  of  a  different  kind.  Some  drugs,  however,  for  parti- 
cular purpofes,  it  excellently  affifts  or  coincides  with,  as  garlic,  fquills, 
ammoniacum  :  and  in  many  cafes,  where  this  acid  itfelf  is  principally 
depended  on,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
certain  vegetables  :  moff  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it  their 
fragrance ;  and  the  blue,  bright  red,  and  fome  others,  tinge  it  at  the  fame 
time  of  a  fine  purplifh  or  red  colour. 

It  unites,  like  the  mineral  acids,  with  red:ified  fpirit  of  wine,  into 
what  is  called  a  dulcified  liquor,  provided  the  vinegar  has  been  highly 
concentrated.  On  diftilling  the  mixture  with  a  boiling  heat,  a  large 
proportion  of  a  fubtile  fluid  is  obtained,  flmilar  in  its  general  properties 
to  the  aether  prepared  with  the  other  Sicids  faj. 

It  mingles  equally  with  blood  and  its  ferum,  and  with  moff  of  the 
fluids  of  animals ;  not  thickening  or  coagulating  them,  like  the  acids  of 
the  mineral  kingdom; 'but  tending  rather,  as  Boerhaave  juflily  obferves, 
to  attenuate  and  refolve  coagulations.  It  is  likewife,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, lefs  ftimulating  than  the  mineral  acids,  and  lefs  difpofed  ta 
affed:  the  kidneys  ^/^/^y'. 

This  mild  undtuous  acid  is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  in  the  different 
kinds  of  inflammatory  and  putrid  diffempers,  both  internal  and  external. 

CaJ  M.  le  Corapte  de  Lauraguais,  Hi/.  Acad.  Par.  1759. 

*  (h)  It  is  lefs  liable  to  undergo  changes  in  the  firft  paffages  than  the  native  vegetable  acids, 
■which  have  yet  to  go  through  the  procefs  of  fermentation.  Cullen. 
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It  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  antiphlogiftics  and  fudorifics  in  high  fevers, 
and  one  of  the  beft  prefervatives  againft  peftilential  and  other  putredinous 
contagions.  Fainting,  vomiting,  lethargic  and  hyfteric  paroxyfms,  are 
likewife  frequently  relieved,  by  vinegar,  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nofe, 
or  received  into  the  ftomach  :  lethargic  perfons  are  often  found  to  be 
excited  more  efFecSually  by  vinegar  blown  into  the  nofe,  than  by  the  far 
more  pungent  volatile  fpirits.  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  this  acid  counter- 
acts, in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  efFecSs  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

The  daily  ufe  of  vinegar,  with  food,  is  falutary  in  hot  bilious  dif- 
pofitions,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  or  putrefadtion. 
It  is  prejudicial  to  children,  to  aged,  hyfterical,  and  hypochondriacal  per- 
fons, in  cold  pale  phlegmatic  habits,  where  the  velTels  are  lax,  the  cir- 
culation languid,  and  the  power  of  digeftion  weak.  It  tends  in  all  cafes, 
if  ufed  freely,  to  prevent  corpulence  ;  Hofl?man  faj  fufped;s  that  it  pro- 
duces this  effed:  by  irnpeding  the  formation  of  chyle,  or  deftroying  the 
union  of  the  undluous  and  ferous  fluids  of  which  chyle  is  compofed ;  an 
effect  common  to  all  acids,  as  appears  from  their  coagulating  milk  and 
artificial  emullions.  I  have  known  great  corpulence  reduced  by  the  li- 
beral ufe  of  vinegar,  which  is  the  acid  commonly  employed  for  this 
purpofe,  but  not  with  impunity  •  difeafes  fucceeding,  which  eluded  the 
power  of  medicines,  and  proved  at  length  fatal. 

Combinations  of  vinegar  with  different  earthy  bodies  differ  in  virtue 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  earth.  A  folution  of  the  aluminous  earth 
in  this  acid  is  flrongly  flyptic  ;  of  vegetable  earths,  or  magnefia  alba, 
bitterifli  and  gently  purgative  :  both  thefe  folutions  are  milder,  and  lefs 
ungrateful,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  earths  made  in  the  mineral  acids,  and 
though  as  yet  unknown  in  practice,  certainly  deferve  to  be  introduced. 
Solutions  of  different  animal  and  the  calcareous  mineral  earths  are  bitterifh 
and  fubauftere,  in  various  degrees ;  and  fuppofed  to  ad;  as  mild  refolvents, 
fubaftringents,  or  diaphoretics. 

Combinations  of  vinegar  with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  are  ufeful  aperients, 
diuretics,  and  cathartics.  I  have  knov/n  two  drams  of  the  alkali,  dif- 
folved  in  as  much  vinegar  as  was  fuflicient  to  faturate  it,  occafion  ten  or 
twelve  copious  watery  ftools,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  without 
griping  or  fatiguing  the  patient.    Mixtures  of  alkali  and  diftilled  vrnegarj, 

I'aJ  Philofofhia  corp.  hitman,  morloji,  par,  iii,  cap.  3,  §. 
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evaporated  to  a  dry  fait,  are  kept  in  the  Ihops  ^  either  in  a  brownifh  oily 
ftate,  as  obtained  by  fimple  evaporation*;  or  purified  to  perfect  whitenefs, 
by  gentle  fulion  and  folution  in  water -f*:  thefe  preparations  are  given  in 
dofes  of  ten  or  tw^enty  grains  as  mild  aperients,  and  to  a  dram  or  two  as 
purgatives  and  diuretics. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  common  way  of  managing  the  procefs,  to  hit  the 
exadl  point  of  faturation  between  the  acid  and  the  alkali.  After  fourteen 
parts  of  diftilled  vinegar  have  been  gradually  poured  upon  one  part  of 
tlie  fait,  the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the  acid  will  occalion  no  further 
effervefcence  while  the  mixture  is  cold ;  but  if  well  heated  and  ftirred, 
the  effervefcence  begins  again,  and  continues  till  four  or  five  parts  of 
frefh  acid  have  been  added  :  on  exhaling  the  aqueous  fluid,  the  remaining 
dry  fait  will  generally  ftill  raife  an  effervefcence  with  frefh  vinegar,  and 
require  two  or  three  parts  more  of  the  acid  to  render^  it  completely 
neutral.  There  is,  therefore,  this  advantage,  in  reducing  the  fait  to  a 
dry  form,  that  the  perfect  neutralization  is  obtained  with  greater 
certainty  than  when  the  ingredients  are  barely  mixed  together.  The 
purification  of  the  dry  fait,  or  feparation  of  its  oil,  is  intended  to  render 
it  fitter  for  weak  flomachs,  on  which  it  would  not  fit  fo  eafily  in  its 
common  impure  ftate ;  though  the  medicine,  thus  purified,  is  in  fome 
particular  cafes  lefs  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  oily  fait.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  imperfeilion  of  the  oily  fait,  which  the  purification 
is  defigned  to  remedy,  does  not  depend  upon  the  oil  as  fuch,  but  on  its 
receiving  fome  degree  of  burnt  taint  from  the  too  flrong  heat  commonly 
employed  in  the  evaporation,  and  may  therefore  be  effedlually  prevented 
by  the  prudent  ufe  of  a  water-bath. 

Combinations  of  vinegar  with  volatile  alkaline  falts,  commonly  made 
with  diftilled  vinegar  added  gradually  to  the  fait  till  the  effervefcence 
ceafes,  fcarcely  yield  any  folid  fait,  the  faline  matter  evaporating  with 
the  watery  fluid,  or  even  before  it :  on  diftilling  the  mixture  in  a  retort, 
a  fait  fometimes  concretes  about  the  fides  of  the  receiver,  but  liquefies 
again  as  the  vefi^els  grow  cold.  Thefe  mixtures  have  little  purgative 
virtue,  but  operate  powerfully  as  aperients ;  by  urine,  if  the  patient  walks 
about  in  the  cool  air;  by  perfpiration  or  fweat,  if  kept  warm  in  bed. 
They  are  principally  made  ufe  of  in  this  lafi;  intention,  in  dofes  of  half  an 
ounce  :  and  as  they  adl  without  irritation,  they  have  place  in  inflam- 
matory cafes,  where  the  warm  fudorifics,  if  they  fail  of  exciting  a 
fweat,  aggravate  the  diflemper. 

Great 
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Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  neutralization  of  this  liquor, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  be  hit  exactly  by  the  common  method.  The 
beft  way  of  judging  of  the  faturation  is,  by  trying  the  liquor  from  time 
to  time  with  certain  coloured  vegetables  juices,  or  on  paper  ftained  with 
them.  .  A  thick  writing  paper  may  be  ftained  pale  blue  on  one  lide 
with  the  blue  preparation  of  archil  commonly  called  lacmus  ;  and  pale 
red  on  the  other  fide  by  a  mixture  of  the  fame  infufion  with  fo  much 
dilute  fpirit  of  fait  as  is  jufl  fufficient  to  redden  it.  If  a  fmall  flip  of 
this  paper  be  dipt  occafionally  into  the  liquor  to  be  tried,  or  a  drop  of 
the  liquor  applied  upon  both  fides  of  the  paper  the  red  fide  turns  blue 
fo  long  as  any  of  the  alkali  remains  unfaturated  ;  the  blue  fide  turns  red 
when  the  acid  begins  to  prevail ;  and  no  change  at  all  is  produced  when 
the  fatciration  is  complete.  This  way  of  trial  I  ftrongly  recommend  to 
the  apothecary  in  making  all  neutral  mixtures,  as  he  may  thus  at  all 
times  find,  expeditioufly  and  with  certainty,  the  exad:  point  of  neutra- 
lization, which  is  not  perhaps  poffible  to  be  found  by  the  common  way 
of  judging  from  the  effervefcence  :  how  precarious  and  indeterminate  a 
mark  the  ceflation  of  effervefcence  is,  is  apparent  from  the  obfervations 
on  the  preceding  preparatio  i.  Where  lacmus  cannot  be  procured,  the 
paper  may  be  coloured  with  the  juices  of  certain  blue  flowers,  as  violets, 
iris,  cyanus,  &c.  or  with  the  blue  juice  preffed  out  from  fcrapings  of  the 
cortical  part  of  common  radifli  roots  :  with  thefe  juices  it  is  fufficient 
to  flain  the  paper  on  one  fide,  this  one  colour  difcovering  both  acidity 
and  alkalefcence,  the  former  changing  it  red,  and  the  latter  green  ;  but 
the  change  produced  by  liquors  flightly  alkaline  is  much  lefs  confpicuous 
than  that  produced  by  the  fame  liquors  on  the  red  paper  above-mentioned^ 
which  is  therefore  to  be  preferred. 


I A  NT  HUM. 

MAIDENHAIR  :  an  evergreen  plant ;  with  flender,  fmooth,  fhining 
blackifh  flalks ;  producing  no  manifeft  flower.  The  feeds  are  a  fine  duft, 
lying  in  roundifh  fpecks,  about  the  edges  of  the  backs  of  the  leaves,, 
which  curl  over  and  cover  them. 

I.  Adiantvm  P^arm.  Pany.  Adtanthum  v.erum.  Capillus  veneris:. 
Adianthum  folio  coriandri  C.  B.    Adiantum  capillus  veneris  Linn.  True 
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inaidenliair  :  about  half  a  foot  high,  with  feveral  pinns  of  little  roundifli 
iinuated  or  nearly  triangular  leaves  towards  the  tops  of  the  ftalks. 

2.  Adiantum  Canadense  Pharm.  Pari/,  Adianthum  friiticofum 
brazilianum  C.  B.  Adiantum  pedatum  Linn.  Canada  maidenhair : 
larger,  with  fpreading  branches. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  Italy  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
from  whence  the  dry  leaves  are  fometimes  brought  to  us.  The  fecond, 
a  native  of  America,  is  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens* 

The  leaves  of  both  the  maidenhairs  have  a  flight  fweetifh  roughifh 
tafte,  and  a  pleafant  but  weak  fmell,  very  perceptible  when  boiling 
water  is  poured  on  them.  They  readily  give  out  to  the  water  the  whole 
of  their  fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtue  :  the  infufions  are  not 
ungrateful ;  particularly  that  of  the  Canada  fort,  whofe  flavour  is  both 
pleafanter  and  ftronger  than  that  of  the  other.  Infuflons  or  decoftions 
of  them,  infpiflTated,  yield  a  moderately  rough,  bitterifli,  mucilaginous 
GXtrad.  Redtified  fpirit  of  wine  takes  up  their  tafte  and  flavour,  and 
gains  from  them  a  deep  green  colour,  but  diflx)lves  little  of  the  mucilagi- 
nous fubftance,  in  which  a  conflderable  part  of  their  virtue  conflfts  :  the 
extract,  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  tindlure,  is  lefs  in  quantity,  and 
ftronger  in  tafte,  than  that  made  with  water. 

Maidenhair  has  long  been  held  in  efteem  againft  diforders  of  the  breaft  j 
for  promoting  expectoration,  foftening  recent  coughs,  and  allaying  the 
tickling  in  the  throat  occafioned  by  defludlions  of  thin  rheum.  For  thefe 
purpofes,  a  fyrup  of  the  true  fort,  flavoured  with  a  little  orange-flower 
water,  has  been  ufually  brought  from  France  ;  and  a  fyrup  of  the  Canada 
fort,  made  with  maple  fugar,  is  fometimes  received  from  America.  The 
virtue  of  the  maidenhair  is  obtainable,  however,  to  much  better  advantage, 
by  drinking  an  infuflon  of  the  herb  as  tea,  fweetened  either  with  fugar,  or 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  liquorice.  The  Englifti  maidenhair  has  been 
commonly  fubftituted  in  the  pedioral  fyrups  and  infuflons  made  among 
us  :  the  Canada  fpecies,  which  appears  to  be  fuperiour  to  both,  is  faid  to 
have  been  long  made  ufe  of  in  France,  and  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
practice  in  this  country. 
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^  AER    FI  XUS. 

IT  is  not  here  intended  to  give  a  chemical  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  air.  It  is  well  known  to  all,  in  any  degree  converfant  with 
the  fubjed,  that  belides  the  air  which  we  breathe,  there  have  been  dif- 
covered  other  fpecies  of  permanently  elaflic  invifible  fluids,  poffeffing  very 
different  properties.  Of  thefe,  one  of  the  beft  known,  and  the  only  one 
as  yet  applied  to  medical  purpofes,  is  the  Fixed^  Fixabky  or  Mephittc 
Air,  or  Gas. 

This  kind  of  air  is  naturally  contained  in  a  great  variety  of  fubflances  j 
and  is  fet  free  in  many  proceffes  of  art.  Every  kind  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation extricates  a  large  quantity  of  it,  which  floats  on  the  furface 
of  the  fermenting  liquor.  It  is  expelled  from  alkaline  falts,  and  from 
abforbent  earths,  by  the  adlion  of  fire,  and  of  acids.  The  properties  by 
which  it  is  principally  dillinguiflied,  are,  its  extinguifliing  flame,  being 
defl;ru6live  to  animal  life  when  infpired  pure  and  in  large  quantity,  and 
being  readily  abforbed  by  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  flightly  acid  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  degree  of  brifknefs  and  fpirit.  It  has  the  general 
properties  of  a  weak  acid,  of  a  very  volatile  nature. 

The  idea  of  its  medical  virtues  feems  to  have  arifen  chiefly  from  fome 
experiments  of  its  great  antifeptic  power  when  applied  pure ;  and  from 
the  difcovery  of  its  prefence  in  large  proportion  in  fome  of  the  moft 
celebrated  mineral  waters^  and  alfo  in  other  fubflances  very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  particular  difeafes. 

At  prefent,  fixed  air  is  confiderably  employed  in  medicine,  chiefly  in 
the  following  ways. 

The  celebrated  antiemetic  mixture  of  Riverius,  compofed  of  a  fpoonful 
of  lemon  juice  and  a  fcruple  of  fait  of  wormwood  taken  in  the  adl  of 
effervefcence,  is  fuppofed  to  owe  its  efficacy  chiefl.y  to  this  principle, 
which  is  fet  free  during  the  combination.  On  this  foundation,  its  ufe 
is  extended  to  many  difeafes  in  which  a  tendency  to  putridity  is  fufpedtedo 
Any  other  acid  may  be  fubflituted  with  equal  advantage  as  far  as  the 
fixed  air  is  concerned. 

By  various  contrivances,  the  air  expelled  from  an  abforbent  earth  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid  is  received  into  water,  in  which  it  diffolves,  com- 
municating to  the  liquor  the  qualities  above-mentioned.    This  becomes 
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a  very  grateful  beverage  in  fevers  and  putrefcent  difeafes,  being  cooling, 
antifeptic,  and  at  the  fame  time  caufing  a  temporary  glow  in  the  flomach. 
It  fhould  frequently  be  made  frefh,  and  kept  well  corked,  as  the  aerial 
fpirit  very  readily  flies  off  again  from  the  water.  As  fixed  air  is  in 
reality  an  acid,  water  impregnated  with  it  may  be  neutralized  by  an  alkali, 
thus  forming  an  agreeable  neutral  julep,  which  is  found  to  be  an  ufeful 
refrigerant  and  diuretic.  If  a  few  clean  iron  filings  are  thrown  into 
water  to  be  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  fo  much  of  the  iron  is  diffolved 
by  its  means,  as  to  produce  an  artificial  chalybeate,  pofiibly  not  inferior 
in  virtue  to  the  moft  celebrated  natural  ones. 

As  the  antifeptic  powers  of  fixed  air  feem  to  be  moil:  confiderable  when 
a  ftream  of  the  pure  air  itfelf  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  to  be  fweetened, 
fome  practitioners  liave  injedled  bladders  full  of  it  by  way  of  clyfter 
where  the  ■primce  vice,  were  loaded  with  highly  putrid  faeces.  On  this 
principle,  too,  patients  with  ulcerated  lungs  have  been  directed  to  refpire 
fixed  air  as  it  rofe  from  an  effervefcing  mixture  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
the  inflantly  fatal  effed;s  of  breathing  this  air  abfolutely  pure,  it  was 
found  to  be  perfe<5tly  innoxious  when  thus  pafiing  through  a  body  of 
atmofpherical  air.  The  fame  vapour  has  alfo  been  received  upon  the 
naked  furface  of  cancerous  and  other  putrid  ulcers,  with  a  view  to  fweeten 
and  corredl  the  difcharge. 

In  thefe  methods  has  this  fubftance  been  diredlly  applied  to  medical 
purpofes.  But  its  application  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  to  be  indire6tly 
much  more  extenfive,  as  they  have  attributed  to  it  the  efficacy  of  various 
other  remedies.  Fermented  and  fermentable  liquors,  fruits  and  frefh 
vegetables,  have  been  thought  ufeful  in  putrefcent  habits  and  difeafes 
chiefly  as  affording  a  large  fupply  of  this  principle,  which  might  be 
abforbed  by  the  ftomach  and  inteflines.  The  ufe  of  Wort  in  the 
Sea  Scurvy  (fee  the  article  Frumentum)  was  profeffedly  fuggefted  by 
Dr.  Macbride  on  this  fuppofition. 

From  what  has  been  above  faid,  the  experienced  reader  will  eafily 
perceive  in  what  claffes  of  difeafes  this  medicine  may  be  expedled  to  be 
ferviceable.  There  is  one  diforder,  however,  in  which  its  propofed  ufe 
may  not  appear  fo  deducible  from  its  obvious  qualities  :  this  is,  the  ftone 
in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  is  well  known  that  the  medicines  from 
which  mofl  of  late  years  has  been  expefted  in  thefe  cafes,  are  lime- 
water  and  cauftic  alkali,  the  dired:  chemical  oppofites  to  fixed  air.  But 

as 
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as  the  nature  of  urinary  calculi  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  various,  it  is 
not  unreafonable  to  propofe  oppofite  folvents  for  them.  That  calcareous 
earth  may  be  rendered  foluble  in  w^ater  by  the  medium  of  fixed  air,  is  not 
to  be  doubted ;  and  there  are  calculi  which  are  certainly  calcareous. 
From  indifputable  experiments  it  appears,  that  pieces  of  calculi  have 
undergone  a  folution  out  of  the  body  in  water  impregnated  with  fixed 
air  i  but  it  can  fcarcely  be  hoped  that  the  menitruum  will  reach  the 
bladder  in  fo  concentrated  a  flate.  Cafes  have,  however,  been  publiflied, 
in  which  manifefl  relief  was  obtained  from  the  free  ufe  of  a  beverage  of 
water  faturated  with  fixed  air ;  and  it  has  this  advantage  above  alkaline 
folvents,  that  fubftances  abounding  in  fixed  air  are  more  friendly  to  the 
general  health  than  alkalefcent  ones.  It  has  been  propofed  to  throw 
pure  fixed  air  diredtly  into  the  bladder  by  a  fuitable  apparatus ;  but  no 
experiment  of  this  kind  has  been  made  public. 

The  reader  who  wifhes  for  further  information  concerning  the  medical 
ufes  of  fixed  air,  may  confult  the  ingenious  Commentary  on  the  fubje<^l: 
by  Dr.  Dobfon. 

M  RU  G  0. 

MRUGO  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  JErugo  vel  viride  arts  Ph.  Pari/. 
Verdegris  :  copper  corroded  by  a  fermented  vegetable  acid  into  a 
bluifh  green  fubflance.  The  greatefl  quantities  are  prepared  about 
Montpelier,  by  ftratifying  copper  plates  with  grape  flalks,  that  have 
been  previoufly  foaked  in  flrong  wine,  and  expofed  to  its  vapour  during 
a  fecond  fermentation  of  the  wine  continued  to  an  acetous  ftate^^^:  the 
fubtile  acid,  with  which  the  ilalks  are  thus  impregnated,  corrodes  the 
furface  of  the  plates,  in  a  few  days,  into  verdegris ;  which  is  afterwards 
fcraped  off,  moiflened,  and  packed  up  in  fkins.  The  maffes,  as  brought 
to  us,  have  generally  fome  grape  flalks  intermixed  :  thefe  may  be  fepa- 
rated  by  pulverization,  as  being  lefs  pulverable  than  the  verdegris  itfelf. 
The  goodnefs  of  verdegris  is  judged  of  from  the  deepnefs  and  brightnefs 
of  its  colour,  its  drynefs,  and  its  forming,  when  rubbed  on  the  hand 
with  a  little  water  or  faliva,  a  fmooth  pafle  free  from  grittinefs. 

This  concrete  is  partially  diflbluble  in  water  and  in  rectified  fpirit, 
and  almofl  totally  in  vinegar :  from  the  acetous  folution,  well  faturated. 


(aj  V.  Pvlontet,  Mem,  de  Vacad.  des  fcie?ic.  de  Paris  pour  I'ann.  1750  Sff  1753' 
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DiftlHed  and  left  to  exhale  flowly  in  a  warm  air,  greateft  part  of  the  verdegris  may 
/o[tjkT  recovered  in  a  cryftalline  form.    The  cryftals,  diftilled  with  a  fuitable 

fire,  in  a  retort  or  other  like  veffel,  give  over  the  acetous  acid,  in  a  highly 
concentrated  ftate,  but  fomewhat  altered  by  the  procefs. 

Verdegris  is  employed  externally  for  deterging  foul  ulcers,  and  as  an 
efcharotic.     Hoffman  f a)  recommends  it  particularly  for  deftroying  the 
callofities  of  old  fiftulse  :   tents  of  powdered  verdegris,  made  up  with 
faliva,  or  other  liquids  not  fat  or  oily,  confume,  he  fays,  the  hardeft 
callus,  in  three  or  four  days,  fo  as  to  render  it  completely  feparable. 
A  detergent  ointment  is  commonly  prepared,  by  gently  boiling  five  parts 
of  verdegris  in  fine  powder,  with  fixteen  of  honey  and  feven  of  vinegar, 
Mel  ^gyp-    till  reduced  to  a  due  confiftence.    On  keeping  this  mixture  for  fome 
^Lmd^        tij^^j  ^  thick  matter,  containing  greateft  part  of  the  verdegris,  falls  to 
the  bottom,  and  a  thinner  floats  on  the  top  :  this  laft  is  the  part  made 
ufe  of,  unlefs  where  particular  occafions  require  it  to  be  rendered  more 
Unguentum  acrid  by  fhaking  up  the  thick  among  it.     In  the  laft  Edinburgh  dif- 
^Edm^^   penfatory,  an  ointment  is  .dired;ed,  compofed  of  white  wax  and  refin  each 
two  ounces,  olive  oil  one  pint,  and  verdigris  half  an  ounce.    When  thefe 
kind  of  applications  are  employed  for  venereal  or  other  ulcerations  in  the 
mouth  and  tonfils,  great  caution  is  requifite,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  to 
guard  againfi:  any  portion  of  them  pafi[ing  into  the  fiiomach  ^  an  accident 
which  is  faid  to  have  fometimes  happened,  particularly  in  childrens  cafes, 
and  to  have  produced  very  dangerous  and  even  fatal  confequences. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  given  internally.  Some  recommend  it,  in- 
deed, in  the  dofe  of  a  grain  or  two,  as  an  emetic,  which  operates  almoft  as  foon 
as  received  into  the  ftomach,  and  which  may  therefore  be  of  ufe,  where 
poifonous  fubftances  have  been  taken,  to  procure  then*  immediate  rejedtion. 
It  appears,  however,  highly  imprudent,  to  have  recourfe,  on  fuch  occa- 
fions, to  a  remedy  in  itfelf  fo  dangerous  and  fo  virulent ;  and  more  efpecially 
as  a  fpeedy  evacuation  may  generally  be  obtained,  by  means  of  fubftances, 
which  are  not  only  innocent^  but  at  the  fame  time  v/eaken  the  force  of  the 
poifon  by  diluting  and  obtunding  it ;   as  warm  v/ater,  milk,  oils. 

A  G  A  R  I  C  U  S. 

AGARIC  :  a  fungus,  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  without  any 
pedicle ;  internally  of  a  fimple  and  uniform  flrudiure  throughout  its 
whole  fubftance. 

(a)  Med.  rational.  De  ulceribus. 

I.  AGv^SICUS 
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I.  AgAricus  Pharm.  Lond.  Agaricus  Jive  fungus  laricis  C.  B. 
Affaric  :  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  full  of  fmall  holes  underneath  : 
internally  white. 

This  fungus  is  met  with  on  old  larch  trees,  in  the  Levant,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Europe :  that  produced  in  the  Levant  is  accounted  the 
beft,  but  from  what  particular  place  or  country  the  fhops  receive  it,  is 
not  very  clear.  —  It  comes  forth  on  the  tree  in  the  beginning  of  fpring, 
and  continues  to  increafe  till  autumn  :  at  this  time,  it  is  cut  off,  the 
cortical  part  feparated,  and  the  internal  part  expofed  for  fome  weeks  to 
the  fun,  by  which  its  whitenefs  is  improved.  It  is  brought  into  the 
fhops  in  irregular  pieces,  of  different  magnitudes,  of  a  chalky  whitenefs, 
and  very  light :  the  beft  is  eafily  cut  with  a  knife,  friable  betwixt  the 
fingers,  and  has  no  hard,  or  gritty,  or  coloured  veins. 

Agaric  has  no  remarkable  fmell :  chewed,  it  impreffes  firH:  a  confide- 
rable  fweetnefs,  which  is  followed  by  a  naufeous  acrimony  and  bitternefs. 
It  is  difficultly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  on  account  of  its 
fungous  texture  :  it  may  be  rendered  more  eafily  pulverable,  by  moiften- 
ing  it  with  a  folution  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  afterwards  thoroughly 
drying  it. 

It  gives  out  little  of  its  a(5tive  matter  to  aqueous  menffrua  :  after  long 
boiling  in  water,  it  retains  great  part  of  its  tafte,  and  proves  remarkably 
vifcid  and  tenacious.  The  decodiion  has  little  tafte  or  colour  :  infpiffated, 
it  leaves  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  brown  coloured  naufeous  extradt. 

Redtified  fpirit  takes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  adtive  matter,  leaving 
the  agaric  almoft  infipid.  The  tin6ture  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
of  an  unpleafant  fweetnefs,  which  continues  long  in  the  mouth,  and  in 
good  meafure  covers  the  heat  and  pungency  of  the  fpirit.  The  extradl, 
remaining  on  diftilling  off  the  fpirit,  difcovers  lefs  of  the  fweet,  and 
more  of  the  offenfive  bitternefs  of  the  agaric.  Proof  fpirit  has  nearly  the 
fame  effedl  as  the  redified. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  on  the  internal  fubiiance  of  agaric, 
as  commonly  met  with  in  the  fliops.  The  cortical  part  feems  to  be 
of  a  different  quality :  Mr.  Boulduc  relates,  that  a  fpirituous  tindture, 
drawn  from  this,  had  fuch  an  abominable  tafte,  that  a  fingle  drop, 
laid  on  the  tongue,  occafioned  vomiting,  and  a  loathing  of  food  for  a. 

whole 
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whole  day^^y.  This  fungus  appears  to  differ  alfo  greatly  in  quality, 
at  different  periods  of  its  growth  :  Bellonius  informs  us,  that  when  full 
of  juice,  before  it  has  come  to  maturity,  its  offenfive  effluvia  are  apt  to 
excite  violent  fymptoms  in  thofe  who  incautioufly  cut  it  from  the 
tree  (b) . 

Agaric,  taken  from  a  fcruple  to  two  drams  or  more,  is  faid  to  a<ft 
weakly,  though  not  very  mildly,  as  a  cathartic.  It  was  formerly  held 
in  confiderable  efteem,  and  fuppofed  to  evacuate  peccant  humours 
from  the  remote  parts  of  the  body  :  but  the  great  flownefs  of  its  ope- 
ration, from  which  alone  that  quality  appears  to  have  been  deduced, 
its  occafioning  little  evacuation,  and  being  commonly  productive  of 
naufeae,  ficknefs,  and  gripes  ;  have  brought  it  now  defervedly  into 
difufe.  Gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubllances,  with  which  it  was  for- 
merly made  into  troches  and  pills,  in  fome  degree  correct  its  ill  qua- 
lities :  aromatics  are,  in  this  intention,  of  very  little  ufe.  Extracts 
made  from  it  with  vinegar,  with  wine,  and  with  water  in  which  a  little 
fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  diffolved,  are  faid  to  purge  more  effediually, 
and  with  lefs  inconvenience,  than  the  agaric  in  fubftancc  ;  though  even 
thefe  preparations  do  not  appear  to  be  equal  to  the  more  common  and 
experienced  cathartics.  The  antients  fuppofed  it  to  be  poffeffed  of 
alexiterial  powers,  and  in  confequence  of  this  imaginary  virtue  made  it  an 
ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  which  is  the  only  officinal  compofition 
wherein  it  is  now  retained- 

2.  Agaricus  Q^'E^cmuSy  fungus  igniarius  :  Agaricus  pedis  equini 
facie  Tourn.  Fungi  arbor ei  ad  ellychnia  f.  B.  Boletus  igniarius  Linn. 
Agaric  of  the  oak,  called  by  fome,  from  its  readily  catching  fire,  touch- 
wood or  fpunk  :  growing  in  form  of  a  horfe's  hoof ;  externally  of  an  a£h 
colour,  internally  dufky  coloured,  foft  and  tough.  Though  denominated 
from  the  oak,  on  which  the  beft  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced,  the 
fame  fungus  is  found  on  feveral  other  kinds  of  old  trees,  throughout 
Europe. 

The  agaric  of  the  oak  has  lately  come  into  efteem  as  an  external 
ftyptic.    It  has  been  faid  to  prevent  haemorrhages  after  amputations,  as 


^aj  Boulduc,  Mem.  de  Vacad.  roy-.  de  fcienc,  de  Paris,  pour  Vann.  17 14. 
(b)  Bellonius,  de  arborib.  conif.  i^c,  p,  26. 
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efFedually  as  the  painful  operation  by  the  needle  ;  and  to  reftrain  bleed- 
ings in  wounds,  of  feveral  days  or  weeks  ftanding,  where  the  parts  are 
become  fo  rotten  as  to  become  incapable  of  bearing  ligatures.  For  thefe 
purpofes,  the  internal  foft  part  of  the  fungus,  divided  into  pieces  of 
different  fizes,  and  beaten  with  a  hammer  till  it  may  be  eafily  torn  with 
the  fingers,  is  applied  to  the  orifices  of  the  vefTels,  with  the  ufual 
dreflings  over  it.  In  a  fhort  time  the  extremities  of  the  veffels  are  fald 
to  be  found  contradted  into  a  conical  fhape,  and  the  orifices  flopt  with 
plugs  of  coagulated  blood,  fufHcient  to  refift  the  force  of  the  circulation. 

Cafes  have  been  publifhed,  in  which  this  application  feemed  to  anfwer 
the  character  given  it  f  a  J  :  in  others,  and  thofe  not  a  few,  it  proved 
ineffedlual.  Some  have  remarked,  that  where  it  feemed  to  fucceed,  the 
fubjed:s  were  brought  fo  low  before  the  operation,  that  little  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  a*  h^morrhagy,  though  no  other  application 
had  been  made  than  that  of  dry  lint  and  flour 

Thus  much  is  certain,^  that  the  agaric  has  already  lofl  greatly  of  its 
repute,  both  in  France,  where  it  was  firfl  introduced,  and  in  England  ^ 
and  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  poflefTed 
of  any  truly  ftyptic  power,  at  leafl  in  any  confiderable  degree.  Chewed, 
in  fubftance,  it  difcovers  no  tafle  :  boiled  in  frefh  parcels  of  water,  it 
yielded  about  one  fourteenth  its  weight  of  extracfl,  which  had  only  a 
weak  fweetifh  tafte,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  bitternefs  :  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  rectified  fpirit,  it  yielded  about  one  eighth  its  weight 
of  an  extraft,  which  had  lefs  tafle  than  the  other. 

It  is  probable  that  this  fungus  ad:s  no  otherwife  than  as  a  pliable  foft 
fubftance,  adhering  to  the  orifices  of  the  veffels,  till  they  have  contracted 
fpontaneoufly.  Some  other  fungi  were  employed  formerly  in  the  fame 
intention,  and  there  are  late  accounts,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiions,. 
of  two  having  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  j  namely,  the  ly  coper  don  ^  or  duffy 
mufhroom ;  and  that  found  on  the  cafks  and  walls  of  wine-vaults,  and 
an4  thence  called  fungus  vinofus. 

AGNUS. 

AGNUS  CASTUS,  Vitex,  Pharm.  Pari/.  Agnus  f alio  non  fer-^ 
rato  y.        Vitex  Agnus  Cajius  Linn,    Agnus- cast  us,  or  chaffe-tree 


(a)  Warner,  Cafes  in  furgery,  l£c. 


(b)  Neale,  Obfervations  on  the  nfe  of  agaric,  ISc. 

a  fmali 
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a  fmall  tree  or  fhrub,  with  tough  branches,  digitated  narrow  leaves, 
and  monopetalous  purplifh  flowers  {landing  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  followed  by  oblong  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  climates,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  feeds  of  agnus  were  formerly  celebrated  as  antaphrodifiacs  j  but 
experience  does  not  difcover  in  them  any  degree  of  fuch  virtue,  and  fome 
have  afcribed  to  them  an  oppolite  one.  From  their  fenfible  qualities, 
their  virtues,  of  whatever  kind,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  conliderable. 
The  feeds  in  fubftance,  as  met  with  in  the  (hops,  have  little  tafte,  and 
fcarcely  any  fmell,  though  defcribed  by  authors  as  very  hot  and  biting  : 
extradls  made  from  them,  by  water  or  fpirit,  are  weakly  bitteri/h  '  and 
fomewhat  pungent.  They  feem  to  abound  chiefly  with  a  grofs  inflpid 
oil,  of  the  expreffible  kind ;  which  is  in  part  taken  up  by  re6tified 
fpirit,  and  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  during  the  infpilTation  of 
the  tindlure :  the  oily  matter  is  of  a  deep  faffron  colour,  the  infpilTated 
extrad:  fomewhat  paler. 

AG  R  I  MO  N I  A, 

AGRIMO NIA  Pharm.  Edmb(a).  Eupatortum  verwn  Jive  agri- 
moni  C.  B.  Agrimonia  Eupatoria  Linn.  Agrimony  :  a  hairy  plant; 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  oblong  indented  fegments,  with 
fmaller  portions  between,  let  on  middle  ribs  which  ftand  alternately  on 
the  ftalk  :  on, the  top  grows  a  long  fpike  of  pentapetalous  yellow  flowers, 
followed  by  little  burs,  containing,  each,  one  or  two  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  about  the  fides  of  fields,  and  flowers 
in  May. 

•  The  leaves  of  agrimony  have  a  flightly  bitterifh^-oughifh  tafl:e,  accom- 
panied with  an  agreeable,  though  very  weak,  aromatic  flavour :  the 
flowers  are  in  fmell  fiironger  and  more  agreeable  than  the  leaves,  and  in 
tafl:e  fomewhat  weaker.  They  readily  give  out  their  virtues  both  to 
water  and  to  rectified  fpirit :  the  leaves  impart  to  the  former  a  greenifh 
yellow,  to  the  latter  a  deep  green  colour  :  the  flowers  yield  their  own 
deep  yeflow  tinfture  to  both  menflirua.    In  difi:illation  with  water,  there 

(a J  Expunged. 
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arifes  a  very  fmall  portion  of  a  yellowifh  effential  oil,  which  fmells 
ftrongly  and  agreeably  of  the  herb. 

Agrimony  is  one  of  the  milder  corroborants ;  and  in  this  intention 
is  fometimes  employed,  efpecially  among  the  common  people,  againft 
habitual  diarrhoeas,  and  cachedtic,  and  other  indifpofitions  from  a  lax 
ftate  of  the  folids  :  infulions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  not  ungrateful, 
may  be  drank  as  tea.  It  is  fometimes  joined  with  other  ingredients  in 
diet  drinks  for  purifying  the  blood  j  and  in  pedloral  apozems. 

This  plant  is  often  raifed  in  gardens  j  and  does  not  feem  to  receive, 
from  culture,  any  material  change  in  its  quality.  Another  fpecies  or 
variety,  of  foreign  original,  common  alfo  in  our  gardens,  and  differing 
little  in  appearance  from  our  indigenous  agrimony,  promifes  to  be 
fuperiour  to  it  in  virtue  j  as  its  tafte  is  more  aromatic,  and  its  fmell 
much  ftronger  and  very  agreeable  :  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it  eupatorium 
odoratu?n,  Fabius  Columna  eupatorium  diofcoridis^  odoratum  &  aromaticum. 

ALCHIMILLA. 

ALCHIMILLA  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Pes  leonis  Jive  alchirnilia  J,  B. 
Alchimilla  vulgaris  Linn.  Ladies  mantle:  an  herb,  with  undivided 
plaited  multangular  leaves,  and  imperfed:  flowers  {landing  in  form  of 
umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  :  the  cup  confifts  of  four  larger  and  four 
fmaller  leaves  placed  alternately.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  dry 
fields  and  meadows,  and  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft. 

The  leaves  of  alchimilla  are  weakly  aftringent,  without  any  remark- 
able fmell  or  flavour.  They  have  been  recommended,  internally,  againft 
alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  in  which  they  may  doubtlefs  be  of  fome  fervice  j . 
and  externally,  againft  certain  relaxations,  which  can  yield  but  little 
to  aftringents  of  fo  mild  a  kind.  Their  ftyptic  matter  is  extracted  both 
by  water  and  by  fpirit,  and  when  feparated  from  the  fluids  by  infpifl'ation, 
is  ftill  found  to  be  weak  :  the  fpirituous  extract  is  the  ftrongeft,  this 
menftruum  diflblving  lefs,  than  water  does,  of  the  infipid  mucilaginous 
fubftance  of  the  leaf.    The  roots  of  the  plant  are  more  aftringent  than 
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the  leaves,  and  the  extradls  made  from  them,  are  proportionably 
ftronger.  They  both  flrike  a  black  colour  with  folutions  of  chalybeate 
vitriol. 

A  L  KE  KE  N  G  L 

ALKEKENGI,  Malic acabum,  Pharm.  Edinb.  (a)  Solamim  vejicarium 
C.B.  Phyfalis  Alkekengi  Linn.  Winter-cherry:  a  low^,  fomewhat 
hairy  plant  ;  with  unbranched  ftalks ;  large  heart-fhaped  acuminated 
leaves,  {landing  in  pairs  at  the  joints  ;  and  whitifh  bell-fhaped  flowers, 
rifing  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  divided  about  the  edges  into  five 
fegments  :  the  flower-cup  changes  into  a  pentagonal  capfule  or  bladder, 
which,  burfl:ing,  difcovers  in  its  bottom  a  red  fruit  like  a  cherry, 
containing  numerous  fmall  feeds  with  a  juicy  pulp. — It  grows  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  and  fpreads  fo  much  in  our  gardens  as  not  to  be 
eafily  extirpated.  The  fruit  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
fometimes  continues  to  near  the  end  of  December  ;  after  which,  the 
plant  dies  to  the  ground. 

Winter-cherries  have  an  acidulous  not  unpleafafft  taflie,  mixed 
with,  or  followed  by,  a  flight  bitternefs  :  the  covering,  in  which  they 
are  inclofed,  has  a  flirong  pungent  bitternefs,  with  which  it  is  apt  to 
impregnate  the  cherries,  unlefs  fome  care  is  taken  in  gathering  them. 
As  medical  writers  in  general  fpeak  of  this  fruit  as  being  very 
bitter,  we  may  prefume  that  it  has  been  often  ufed  with  this  extraneous 
bitter  impregnation. 

Thefe  cherries  are  accounted  powerful  diuretics,  operating  without  heat 
or  irritation,  and  which  may  therefore  be  ventured  on  in  inflammatory 
diftempers  :  five  or  fix  of  the  cherries  in  fubfl:ance,  or  an  ounce  of  the 
exprefl'ed  juice,  are  diredled  for  a  dofe.  They  are  faid  to  be,  in  fome 
places,  eaten,  among  the  common  people,  by  handfulsi^^^y*,  and 
with  good  fuccefs,  againfl:  fuppreflfions  of  urine,  and  for  promoting 
the  expulfion  of  mucus  and  gravel.  Mr.  Ray  tells  us  of  a  gouty  perfon, 
who  was  cured,  and  kept  free  from  returns  of  his  diforder,  by  taking 
eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  each  change  of  the  moon  ;  and  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  medicine  procured  a  difcharge  of  extremely  fetid  matter  by 
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mine  faj.  The  cherries  may  be  dried  fo  as  to  be  pulverable,  or  the 
depurated  juice  infpiffated  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  confiftence  of  a  rob 
or  extradl,  and  in  this  ftate  preferved  for  ufe. 

ALLIARIA. 

ALLIARIA  Pharm.  Edinb.  (b)  C.  B.  Eryfimum  alliaria  Linn, 
Sauce-alone,  or  jack-by-the-hedge  :  a  plant,  with  roundifh,  or  heart- 
fhaped,  flightly  indented  leaves  ;  and  firm  upright  ftalks  ;  on  the  tops 
of  which,  and  in  the  boforris  of  the  leaves,  come  forth  clufters  of  tetra- 
petalous  white  flowers  ;  followed  by  oblong  bivalvous  pods,  full  of  black 
feeds.    It  is  biennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  alliaria  have  a  moderate  acrimony,  and  a  ftrong  flavour 
greatly  refembling  that  of  garlic  or  onions  :  they  give  the  fame  kind  of 
durable  taint  to  the  breath,  as  thofe  roots  ;  and  have  been  ufed  for  the 
fame  culinary  purpofes.  They  lofe  greatefl  part  of  their  fmell,  and  a 
little  of  their  tafte,  on  being  moderately  dried  :  after  keeping  for  fome 
months,  the  tafte,  as  well  as  fmell,  feemed  to  be  wholly  loft  :  the  leaves, 
on  being  chewed,  proving  merely  mucilaginous.  The  juice,  expreflfed 
from  the  frefh  leaves,  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  their  active  matter, 
but  lofes  greateft  part  of  it  on  being  infpiffated  to  an  extradl  with  the 
gentleft  warmth  :,  in  its  liquid  ftate,  duly  fecured  from  the  air,  it  may  be 
kept  uninjured  for  many  months.  On  diftilling  the  frefti  herb  with 
water,  there  arifes  a  fmall  portion  of  effential  oil,  which  taftes  and  fmells 
exceeding  ftrongly.  Great  part  of  the  virtue  of  the  plant  arifes  alfo  in 
evaporation  with  re£tified  fpirit ;  an  extrad:,  made  by  this  menftruum, 
having  little  tafte  or  fmell,  though  the  tindture,  before  the  infpiffation, 
has  a  ftrong  flavour  of  the  alliaria.  This  herb  appears,  therefore,  to 
difi^er  from  garlic,  and  agree  with  onions,  in  the  volatility  of  its  adive 
principles. 

Alliaria,  taken  internally  in  any  conflderable  quantity,  frequently 
excites  a  fweat,  which  is  impregnated  with  its  fmell  ^Cy*  :  it  ftands  re- 
commended as  a  very  powerful  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  as  a  deobftruent 
in  afthmatic  difordtrs,  and  externally  as  an  antifeptic,  in  gangrenes  and 
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putrid  ulcers.  Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  he  cured  a  gangrene  of  the 
leg,  arifing  from  a  neglefted  frafture  and  contuiion,  by  applying  the 
leaves  of  alliaria  bruifed  with  wine^^z^. 

ALLIUM. 

ALLIUM  Fharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Allium  fathum  C.  B.  &  Linn. 
Garlic  :  a  plant  with  long  narrow  grafs-like  leaves  among  which 
arifes  a  fmgle  ftraight  hollow  ftalk  ;  bearing  on  the  top  a  clufter  of  fmall 
white  hexapetalous  flowers  ;  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  fruit  about 
the  fize  of  a  pea,  full  of  dark  coloured  roundifh  feeds.  The  roots  are  of 
the  bulbous  kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundifh  fhape,  with  feveral  fibres  at 
the  bottom :  each  root  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmaller  bulbs,  called 
cloves  of  garlic,  inclofed  in  one  common  membranous  coat.  —  It  is  faid 
to  grow  wild  in  Sicily  :  with  us,  it  is  raifed  in  gardens,  from  feed,  for 
culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes. 

The  roots  of  garlic  have  a  penetrating  highly  acrimonious  tafte,  and 
a  flrong,  ofFenfive  diffufivQ  fmell.  Applied  to  the  fkin,  they  inflame 
and  often  veficate  the  part.  Taken  internally,  they  feem  to  extend  their 
adion,  in  a  fhort  time,  through  the  whole  habit ;  impregnating,  with 
their  ftrong  fcent,  not  only  the  breath,  but  the  urine,  the  milk  of  the 
breall:  or  of  the  udder,  the  ferum  which  oozes  from  fores  or  ifTues  fbj, 
and  the  fluid  which  perfpires  through  the  flcin.  The  other  parts  of  the 
plant  pofl^efs  the  fame  qualities,  in  a  lower  degree.  In  Spain,  garlic  is 
faid  to  be  equally  mild  with  onion,  and  is  ufed  as  food. 

Garlic  root  has  been  celebrated,  by  fome  pradtical  writers,  in  a  variety 
of  diforders ;  and  condemned  by  others,  not  only  as  an  ofFenfive,  but  as 
a  noxious  drug.  It  is  certain,  that  there  are  many  cafes,  in  which  it 
is  extremely  prejudicial ;  but  that  there  are  many  alfo  in  which  it  is 
of  great  utility.  To  warm  and  ftimulate  the  folids,  attenuate  thick 
humours,  and  refift  putrefadlion,  feem  to  be  its  primary  virtues.  Hence, 
in  hot  bilious  conflitutions,  where  there  is  already  a  degree  of  irritation, 
where  the  juices  are  thin  and  acrimonious,  or  the  vifcera  or  inteflines 

(a)  Boerhaave,  hifi,  plant.  Lugd.  Bat.  437. 
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unfound,  it  is  apparently  improper,  and  feldom  fails  to  produce  head- 
achs,  flatulencies,  thirft,  febrile  heats,  and  inflammatory  fymptoms  in 
various  fhapes.  In  cold  fluggifh  phlegmatic  habits,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  proves  a  falutary  and  powerful  corroborant,  expedlorant,  diuretic,  and, 
if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  fudorific.  In  lofs  of  appetite,  and  humoral 
afl:hmas,  where  the  ftomach  or  lungs  are  opprefl'ed  by  vifcid  phlegm, 
this  medicine  has  generally  good  efl"ed:s.  It  has  likewife  been  found 
ferviceable,  as  a  warm  ftrengthener,  in  the  beginning  of  droplies,  and  for 
preventing  a  new  accumulation  of  water  after  evacuation  :  Sydenham  (a) 
relates,  that  he  has  known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the  ufe  of  garlic  alone. 

Some  have  held  it  in  great  efl;eem  as  an  antidote  againfl:  the  contagion, 
of  peftilential  and  other  putrid  diforders ;  whence  it  received  the  name 
of  theriaca  rujitcorum.  It  is  ufed  alfo  among  the  common  people,  flightly 
boiled  in  milk,  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  Hoflrnan  looks  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  capital  medicines  of  that  clafs. 

Garlic  is  fometimes  employed  externally,  in  unguents  and  lotions,  as 
an  antifeptic  and  difcutient ;  and  is  frequently  made  an  ingredient  in  the 
ftimulating  epithems,  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet,  in  the  low  flage 
of  acute  diftempers,  for  railing  the  pulfe  and  relieving  the  head.  Syden- 
ham affures  nsfbjy  that  none  of  the  flimulants  operate,  in  this  intention, 
more  powerfully  than  garlic  :  he  obferves,  that  it  fometimes  occafions  in- 
tolerable pain,  which  may  be  relieved  by  a  cataplafm  of  bread  and  milk. 
Dr.  Cullen  remarks  that  it  is  not  fo  apt  to  ulcerate  the  part  as  muftard  5 
more  capable  of  being  abforbed,  and  extending  its  action  to  remote 
parts. 

This  root  lofes  in  drying  almofl  nine  parts  in  fifteen  of  its  weighty 
without  fuflfering  any  confiderable  lofs  of  its  tafte  or  fmell  :  hence  fix 
grains,  dry,  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  fifteen  grains  of  the 
frefh  root. 

The  frefh  root  yields,  upon  expreflion,  about  one  fourth  its  quantity 
of  a  very  vifcid  glutinous  juice  ^  which  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  garlic,  and 
in  good  meafure  retains  its  fcent  after  being  infpiiTated,  by  a  gentle 
warmth,  to  the  confidence  of  an  extradl. 

Both  the  frefh  and  the  dry  root  give  out  their  virtue  to  water  by  warm 
infufion.    A  quart  of  water,  poured  boiling  hot  upon  a  pound  of  the 
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frefli  root  cut  in  flices,  and  fufFered  to  iland  upon  it  in  a  clofe  vefiel  for 
twelve  hours,  becomes  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the^fmell  and  tafte 
of  the  garlic.  This  infufion,  with  a  proper  quanti^'of  fugar,  makes 
the  fyrup  of  garlic  of  the  fhops. 

Vinegar  and  honey  excellently  coincide  with  and  improve  this  me- 
dicine, as  a  detergent  and  deobflruent,  in  diforders  of  the  breaft.  A 
compofition  of  this  kind  is  prepared  by  infufing  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
the  frefli  root  in  half  a  pmt  of  vinegai;^,  and  difTolving  in  the  ftrained 
liquor,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- bath, -•ten  ounces  of  clarified  honey  :  to 
cover  in  fome  degree  the  ill  fmel,!  .t)f  the  garlic,  a  little  carraway  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds  bruifed,  two^^drams  of  each,  are  boiled  for  a  fhort 
time  in  the  vinegar  before  the  garlic  is  put  in. 

The  garlic  itfelf  is  never  to  be  boiled,  either  with  vinegar  or  with 
watery  liquors  ;  the  virtues  of  this  root  reliding  in  an  elTential  oil,  which 
exhales  along  with  the  iteam  of  boiling  water,  leaving,  if  the  decodtion 
be  infpilTated,  an  inert  mucilaginous  extrad:,  which  has  very  little  of  the 
tafte  and  nothing  of  the  fraell  of  the  garlic.  The  oil,  obtainable  by 
diftillation,  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  and  a  thick  ropy  confiftence,  in 
fmall  quantity  but  of  great  a6tivity,  of  an  extremely  ftpong  fmell  and 
a  fiery  tafte  :  great  part  of'  the  oil  remains  dilTolved  in  the  diftilled  water, 
which  is  very  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  tafte  and  fcent  of  the 
garlic- 

Red:ified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  dry  garlic  root,  extracts  its  virtues 
more  readily  and  more  perfectly  than  either  water  or  vinegar.  With  this 
menftruum,  the  ad:ive  matter  of  the  garlic  does  not  eafily  exhale  :  the 
fpirit  diftilled  off  from  the  filtered  tincture  has  very  little  tafte  or  fmell 
of  the  root,  nearly  all  its  virtue  remaining  in  the  infpiftated  extrad:. 


A  L  N  U  S. 

ALNUS  Pharm.  Par  if.  Alnus  rotundifoUa  glutinofa  njiridis  C.  B. 
Betula  Alnus  Linn.  Alder  :  a  tall  coniferous  tree,  common  in  watery 
places ;  with  very  brittle  branches ;  roundifti,  crenated,  clammy  leaves  ; 
a  rugged  blackifti  brown  bark ;  and  reddifli  wood. 


All  the  parts  of  the  alder  tree  are  more  or  lefs  aftringent  and  bitter. 
The  bark  is  a  ftrong  ftyptic,  and  might,  doubtlefs,  be  applied  to  the 
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fame  purpofes  as  the  other  fubflances  of  that  clafs,  though  at  prefent 
rarely  or  never  made  ufe  of  medicinally,  unlefs  fometimes  among  the 
common  people  in  fomentations  and  epithems. 

Tournefort  reports  (^^z^,  that  in  the  Alpine  countries,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  procure  a  plentiful  fweat,  by  covering  the  patient  all  over  with  bags 
of  alder  leaves  heated  j  and  that  by  repetitions  of  this  operation,  rheu- 
matifms,  and  fciaticas,  are  commonly  cured.  In  this  way  of  application, 
it  is  apparently  the  heat  and  moifture,  and  not  any  peculiar  quality  of 
the  alder  leaves,  that  is  the  medicine.  *  Dr.  Murray,  of  Gottingen, 
recommends  from  his  own  experience,  the  leaves  of  alder  chopt  and 
heated  over  the  fire,  as  the  beft  remedy  with  which  he  is  acquainted  for 
difperfing  milk  in  the  hres-Hsf /^J . 

ALOE. 

ALOES:  a  bitter,  gummy-refinous,  in  fpilTated  juice  ;  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  certain  thick  flefliy- leaved  plants  of  the  fame  name.  Three 
forts  of  it  are  diftinguiflied  in  the  fliops. 

1.  Aloe  Socotorina  Fharm.  Lo?id.  Aloe  fuccotrina  Ph.  'Edinb. 
Socotorine  aloes ;  brought  from  the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
wrapt  in  fkins  ;  obtained  from  the  Aloe  Jocotrina  angujiifolia  fpinofa  jlore 
purpurea  Breyn :  a  variety  of  the  Aloe  perfoUata  Linn.  This  fort  of 
aloes  is  of  a  bright  furface,  and  in  fome  degree  pellucid ;  in  the  lump, 
of  a  yellowiili  red  colour  with  a  purplifh  cafi:  when  reduced  into 
powder,  of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  hard  and  friable  in  the  winter,  fome- 
what  pliable  in  the  fummer,  and  foftens  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its  bitter 
tafte  is  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not  fufficient  to 
prevent  its  being  difagreeable  :  the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant,  and 
fomewhat  refembles  that  of  myrrh. 

2.  Aloe  hepatica  Fharm.  Edinb.  Hepatic,  Barbadoes,  or  com- 
mon aloes ;  ufually  brought  from  Barbadoes,  the  beft  fort  in  large  gourd 
ftiells,  an  inferiour  kind  in  pots,  and  a  ftill  worfe  in  cafks  ;  extrad:ed 
from  the  Aloe  C.  B.  Aloe  diofcoridis  &  aliorum.  Sloan  jamaic.  This  is 
darker  coloured  than  the  foregoing,  and  not  fo  clear  or  bright.    It  is 


(a)  Hiji.  (ies  plantes  aiix  eti'virons  de  Paris. 
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generally  drier  and  more  compad: ;  though  fometimes,  efpecially  the  cafk 
fort,  quite  foft  and  clammy.  Its  fmell  is  much  ftronger  and  more  dif- 
agreeable :  the  tafte  intenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  with  little  or  nothing 
of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  focotorine. 

3.  Aloe  caballina.  Caballine  or  horfe  aloes  ;  prepared,  pro- 
bably, from  the  a/oe  gumeenjts  caballina  vulgari  Jimilis  fed  tota  maculata 
Commel.  prcelud.  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  the  feces  of  the  hepatic  ; 
the  difference  not  being  in  purity,  but  in  quality.  It  is  ealily  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  both  the  foregoing  by  its  ftrong  rank  fmell :  in 
other  refped:s  it  agrees  pretty  much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is,  not  un- 
frequently,  fold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared  fo  pure  and 
bright  as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhable  by  the  eye  even  from  the  focotorine, 
but  its  offenfive  fmell  readily  betrays  it ;  and  if  this  alfo  fhould  be  dif- 
iipated  by  art,  its  wanting  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  finer  aloes  will  be 
a  fufficient  criterion. 

Aloes  is  a  ftimulating  cathartic  bitter.  Taken  in  fufficient  dofes  to 
purge  effedlually,  as  half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples,  it  occafions  commonly 
a  great  irritation  about  the  anus,  and  fometimes  a  difcharge  of  blood. 
In  fmaller  dofes,  as  ten  or  twelve  grains,  repeated  once  or  twice 
a  day,  it  not  only  unloads  the  firfl  paffages,  but  attenuates  and 
diffolves  vifcid  humours  in  the  remoter  parts,  warms  the  habit, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  menflrual  and  haemorrhoi- 
dal  fluxes  :  its  continued  ufe  renders  the  blood  fenfibly  more  fluid,  as 
appears  on  venefedlion.  For  a  time,  in  thefe  fmall  dofes,  it  does  not 
adt  by  flool  but  at  length  it  produces  a  gentle  loofenefs,  of  longer 
continuance  than  that  occafioned  by  moft  other  purgatives  ;  hence  its 
utility  in  habitual  coftivenefs .  This  flimulating  cathartic  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  perfons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament  and  fedentary 
life,  to  cache6tic  indifpofitions,  and  oppreflions  of  the  flomach  by 
vifcid  crudities  contracted  from  irregularity  :  in  dry  bilious  habits, 
it  is  often  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the  blood,  or  inflaming 
the  bowels. 

This  bitter  juice  is  accounted  deflrudive  to  worms,  or  to  the 
matter  which  favours  their  produdtion,  whether  taken  internally,  or 
applied  in  plaflers  to  the  umbilical  region.     It  is  powerfully  anti- 
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feptic  5  and  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in  tindlures  and  balfams  for 
cleaning  and  healing  wounds  or  putrid  fores. 

Aloes  confifts  of  a  refmous  matter,  and  a  large  proportion  of  a  fub- 
fiance  called  gum.     By  boiling  in  water,  in  the  proportion  for  inftance 
of  four  ounces  to  a  quart,  it  nearly  all  dilTolves,  except  the  impurities, 
into  a  dark  coloured  liquor  ;  which  on  ftanding  in  the  cold  for  a  night, 
depolites  the  relin  to  the  bottom,  the  gummy  part  continuing  dilTolved.  Refma  aloe 
From  this  folution  (poured  off  from  the  precipitated  refm,  and,  if  any 
feculencies  appear  in  it,  pafled  through  a  ftrainer)  the  gum  may  be  re- 
covered in  a  folid  form  by  evaporation.    The  coarfer  forts  of  aloes  may  Gammi 
be  purified  from  their  feculencies,  without  any  feparation  of  the  gummy  ^^^^ 
and  refinous  parts,  by  {training  the  folution  whilfl  hot,  and  fetting  it 
diredlly  to  evaporate,  without  fufFering  it  to  fettle.  -  p]°^Edlub. 

The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  contain  more  refin  and  lefs  gum  than  the 
focotorine,  and  this  than  the  caballine.  Twelve  ounces  of  caballine  aloes 
yielded  two  of  refin,  the  fame  quantity  of  focotorine  three,  of  hepatic 
almoft  four  :  of  gummy  extraft,  the  caballine  yielded  nine  ounces,  the 
focotorine  fomewhat  lefs  than  nine,  the  hepatic  eight.  The  watery  fo- 
lution of  the  gummy  part  of  the  focotorine,  after  the  feparation  of  the 
refin,  appeared  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  with  a  caft  of  red ;  that  of  the 
caballine,  deep  reddifh  brown  of  the  hepatic,  brownilh  yellow,  with- 
out any  tendency  to  rednefs. 

The  refins  of  all  the  forts,  purified  by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine,  (for 
in  their  fettling  from  the  watery  decodtion  of  the  aloes,  the  impurities 
of  the  juice  fubfide  along  with  them)  have  little  fmell ;  that  obtained 
from  the  focotorine  has  fcarcely  any  perceptible  tafte,  that  of  the  hepatic 
a  flight  bittcrifh  reliflij  and  that  of  the  caballine  a  little  more  of  the 
aloetic  flavour.  The  gummy  extracts  alfo  are  lefs  difagreeable  than  the 
crude  aloes  :  the  extrad:  of  the  focotorine  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is  in 
tafl:e  fcarcely  unpleafant  :  that  of  the  hepatic  is  in  fmell  fomewhat 
flironger,  but  feems  to  be  in  talle  rather  lefs  ungrateful  than  the  extradl  of 
the  focotorine  :  the  gum  of  the  caballine  retains  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  kind  of  aloes,  but  its  tafl:e  is  not  much 
more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the  extrads  made  from  the  other  two. 

The  purgative  virtue  of  aloes,  contrary  to  that  of  mofl:  of  the  other 
cathartic  vegetables,  refides  chiefly  in  the  gummy  part  j  the  refin,  though 
taken  in  confiderable  dofes,  whether  divided  by  tefl;aceous  pgwders,  or 
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diflblved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  having  little  or  no  cathartic  power.  So- 
cotorine  aloes,  which  contains  more  gum  than  the  hepatic  ;  purges  more, 
and  with  greater  irritation  :  the  former  therefore  is  to  be  preferred  where 
a  ftimulus  is  required,  as  for  promoting  or  exciting  the  menflrual  flux  j 
whilfl:  the  latter  is  better  fitted  for  a  common  purge.  The  vulnerary  and 
balfamic  virtues,  on  the  other  hand,  refide  principally  in  the  refin  j  and 
hence  the  hepatic,  which  is  more  refmous  than  the  focotorine,  is  found 
to  be  more  ferviceable  in  external  applications.  The  caballine  aloes, 
on  account  of  its  ofFenfive  fmell,  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  at  leaft  under 
its  own  name,  either  internally  or  externally. 

The  purgative  aloetic  gum  diffolves,  not  only  in  watery,  but  likewife 
in  fpirituous  menftrua ;  and  even  more  readily  in  proof  fpirit  and  in 
rectified  fpirit,  than  in  water  or  wine.  When  powdered  aloes  is  mace- 
rated, or  digefted  in  a  gentle  warmth,  with  water,  with  wine,  or  with 
vinous  fpirits  largely  diluted,  the  powder  foftens,  and  becomes  tenacious, 
and  the  folution  goes  on  exceeding  flowly  :  hence  in  making  tindlures  or 
folutions  of  aloes  in  thefe  kinds  of  menftrua,  it  is  of  advantage  to  mix 
with  the  powder  fome  clean  dry  fand,  which  by  keeping  it  divided, 
promotes  the  dilTolution.  With  re(5lified  and  proof  fpirits,  the^loes  does 
not  cohere,  but  continues  powdery  till  difTolved. 

Aloes  is  fometimes  taken  by  itfelf,  fometimes  mixed  with  faponaceous 
medicines,  warmed  with  aromatics,  acuated  with  pungent  materials, 
combined  with  the  deobftruent  gums,  &c.  Many  of  thefe  kinds  of 
compofitions  have  been  received  as  officinals  :  a  pill,  for  example,  com- 
pofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes  and  extra(fi  of  gentian,  with  a  fourth  part 
of  fal  polychreft*:  a  powder,  of  eight  parts  of  aloes,  with  two  of  canella 
alba-f-:  a  tindlure,  made  by  digefting  five  ounces  of  this  powder  in  five;}: 
pints  of  mountain  wine ;  or  one  ounce  of  aloes,  with  one  dram  each  of 
Jamaica  pepper  and  ginger,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  fame  wine  || :  pills 
of  four  parts  of  aloes,  two  of  myrrh,  and  two§  or  one**  of  fafiron, 
made  up  with  fyrup  of  faffron  or  of  orange  peel  :  vinous  and  fpirituous 
tindlures  of  the  aloes  with  diiferent  proportions  of  the  myrrh  and  faf- 
fron-j-,  ^c.  Among  different  aromatic  materials  made  trial  of,  cloves 
feemed  the  beft  adapted  for  alleviating  the  ofi'enfivenefs  of  the  aloes  :  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  London  college  for  reforming  their  pharma- 
copoeia, made  choice  of  canella  alba,  on  account  of  its  not  rendering  the 
medicine  fo  hot  as  the  neceflary  quantity  of  the  clove  itfelf  would  do, 
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and  yet  having  fo  much  of  the  clove  flavour,  as  to  cover  the  aloes  in  a 
fufficient  degree :  fome  commend  the  cajta  caryophyllatdy  or  clove  barky 
as  having  more  of  the  clove  flavour,  than  canella  allj^i,  and  yet  not  being 
very  hot.  —  Where  volatile  fpirits  are  to  be  joined,  a  folution  of  the  aloes 
in  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  in  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made 
with  quicklime,  are  very  elegant  preparations,  and  require  little  affiflance 
from  aromatics  to  render  them  fupportable  to  the  palate  j  the  ofFenfivenefs, 
of  the  aloes  being  greatly  abated  by  the  fpirit,  and  the  pungency  of  the 
fpirit  fheathed  by  the  aloes  :  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  with  fixt 
alkaline  fait  does  not  diflTolve  near  fo  much  of  the  aloes  as  the  two  above- 
mentioned. 

A  L  S  I  N  E. 

ALSINE  P-harm.  Edinb,  (a)  Alfme  media  C.  B.  &  Linn.  Chick- 
weed  :  a  fmall,  creeping,  juicy  herb  j  annual,  common  at  all  times 
of  the  year  in  {hady  cultivated  grounds. 

This  herb  was  formerly  employed  in  cataplafms  againft  inflammations  j 
and  its  expreffed  juice,  or  deco6tion,  given  alfo  internally,  as  an  aperient, 
antifcorbutic,  ^antiphlogiflic,  and  as  a  reflorative,  that  is,  perhaps,  for 
abating  hedtic  heats,  in  atrophies  and  confumptions.  Nor  do  the  virtues 
afcribed  to  it  appear  to  be  wholly  without  foundation  :  experiment  dif- 
covers,  that  it  is  not  deflitute  of  adive  matter,  though  this  matter  is  fo 
far  divided  and  diluted  in  the  herb,  as  fcarcely  to  manifeft  itfelf  till 
feparated  from  the  grofl^er  parts. 

The  frefh  leaves  have  an  herbaceous  fomewhat  faline  tafte,  without  any 
remarkable  fmell :  in  diftillation,  with  water  or  with  fpirit,  they  give 
over  nothing.  On  expreflion  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  green  coloured 
turbid  juice  ;  which  difficultly  depofites  its  feces  upon  Handing,  but  im- 
mediately parts  with  them  on  being  heated  to  ebullition,  and  being  now 
palfed  through  a  fl:rainer,  looks  clear  and  reddifh.  The  depurated  juice, 
infpiifated  to  the  confiflence  of  an  extradl,  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  cool 
penetrating  faline  pungency,  which  quickly  goes  ofi^,  leaving  a  flight 
aufl:erity  in  the  mouth, 

(a)  Expunged,  ■  J 
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ALU  H  MA, 

ALTHMA  Pharm.  hond.  &  Edinb.  Althcea  diofcoridis  &  plinii  C.  B. 
Althcea  qfficin.  Linn.  Marshmallow  :  a  foft  hoary  plant:  with  ob- 
long undivided  leaves  ;  and  pale  fle£h-coloured  monopetalous  flowers,  cut 
deeply  into  live  fedlions,  fet  in  a  double  cup,  the  outermoft  of  which  is 
divided  into  nine  parts,  the  inner  into  five  :  the  fruit  confifls  of  a  number 
of  capfules,  fet  in  form  of  a  flat  diflc,  containing  each  a  Angle  feed  :  the 
roots  are  long  and  flender,  with  feveral  fibres,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  —  It  grows  wild  in  marfhes  and  other 
moifl;  places,  though  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  perennial, 
and  fl.owers  from  June  to  near  the  end  of  fummer. 

All  the  parts  of  althsea  abound  with  a  glutinous  juice,  of  fcarcely  any 
fmell  or  particular  taflie.  The  dry  roots,  boiled  in  water,  give  out  near 
half  their  weight  of  gummy  matter  ;  which,  on  evaporating  the  aqueous 
fluid,  forms  a  flavourlefs,  yellowifh  mucilage.  The  leaves  aflbrd  fcarcely 
one  fourth  their  weight,  and  the  flowers  and  feeds  ftill  lefs  ;  though  the 
two  latter  have  been  looked  upon  by  fome  as  the  mofl:  mucilaginous,  and 
accordingly  prefcribed  in  lefs  quantity  ^<3:^  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant. 

Of  all  the  mucilaginous  vegetables,  marfhmallow  root  is,  among  us, 
of  the  mofl;  general  ufe ;  for  obtunding  and  incrafl'ating  acrimonious  thin 
fluids,  in  tickling  coughs  from  defluxions  on  the  fauces  and  lungs,  in 
hoarfenefs,  erofions  of  the  fliomach  and  intefl:ines,  difficulty  and  heat  of 
urine;  and  for  lubricating  and  relaxing  the  paflTages  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints. 

The  root  is  fometimes  given  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or 
two,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjundion  with  other  materials  of  fimilar 
intention,  as  gum  tragacanth,  fl:arch,  ^c.  It  is  rather  too  bulky,  how- 
ever, for  this  form ;  and  may,  in  mofl:  cafes,  be  taken  to  better  advantage 
in  that  of  an  infufion  or  decodion,  fweetened  with  a  little  liquorice :  an 
ounce  of  the  dry  root  is  fuflicient  for  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  water,  a 
larger  proportion  rendering  the  liquor  difagreeably  flimy. — A  fyrup. 


(a)  GeofFroy,  mat.  med,  iii.  73. 
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made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  the  frefli  roots  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  half  Syrupus  ex 
the  liquor  is  wafted,  preffing  out  the  decoction,  and  after  fettling  for  a  fl^^^^^^^' 
night,  boiling  it  down  with  four  pounds  of  fine  fugar  "till  the  weight  of 
the  whole  is  fix  pounds,  is  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  employed  occafionally  . 
in  fome  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  for  fweetening  emollient  decodions 
in  nephritic  cafes. 

A  L  U  M  E  N: 

ALUMEN  Fharm,  Lond,  &  Edinb.  Alum  :  a  femitranfparent, 
auftere,  ftyptic  fait ;  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  a  certain  earth  ; 
which  earth  is  either  the  pure  argillaceous  earth,  or  elfe  is  contained, 
in  great  quantity,  in  all  the  argillaceous  fofiils  that  have  been 
examined. 

The  greateft  quantities  of  this  fait  are  artificially  produced  from 
different  kinds  of  minerals,  whofe  nature  and  compofition  are  little 
known.  A  bluilli  flate  found  in  the  hills  near  Scarborough  and  in 
fome  other  parts  of  England  faj^  and  a  whitifh  ftone  at  Tolfa  near 
'Komt fbjy  become  richly  aluminous  by  calcination;  and  a  bituminous 
earth  near  Hall  in  Saxony,  by  expofure  to  the  air :  this  laft,  if  laid  in 
large  heaps,  grows  hot,  like  the  pyritae,  and  at  length  burfts  into 
flame^fy/.  There  are,  in  Sweden,  ferrugineous  pyritse,  from  which 
alum,  as  well  as  vitriol,  is  obtained  ^^^j  and  moft,  if  not  all,  of  the 
aluminous  flates,  participate  alfo  largely  of  vitriol :  it  is  probable  that  in 
all  the  matrices  of  this  fait,  the  part,  which  becomes  alum,  difi^ers  from 
that  which  in  the  pyritae  becomes  vitriol,  only  in  the  former  having  an 
argillaceous  earth  in  the  place  of  the  metallic  calx  of  the  latter. 

The  alum,  produced  in  the  mineral,  fometimes  fhoots  upon  the  fur- 
face  into  fibrous  efflorefcences,  called  by  the  antients,  from  their  form, 
alumen  plumofum ;  though  later  times  have  applied  that  name  to  a  fub- 
ftance  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  fait  is  extrad:ed  from  the  earthy 
matter  by  elixation  with  water ;  and  afterwards  brought  to  a  cryflalline 
form,  by  evaporating  the  folution  to  a  proper  pitch,  and  then  fetting  it  to 

(a)  Coleprefs,  philofoph.  tranfad.  No.  i^z. 
(h)  Mercatus,  metallothec.  armarium  iii.  cap.  2. 

(c )  Hoffman,  obfer'v.  phyjjco-chytn.  lib.  iii.  obf,  8. 

(d)  Leopold,  relatio  de  itinere fuo  fuecico ,  p.m.S^,  feq^j, 
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fhoot,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alkaline  lye  or  putrefied  urine,  with- 
out which  the  cryftallization  does  not  fucceed.  Even  when  the  pure 
earth,  feparated  from  alum,  is  rediffolved  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  folu- 
tion  does  not  eafily  fhoot  into  perfed;  cryftals,  till  fome  alkaline  fait, 
fixt  or  volatile,  is  added  ;  this  acid  feeming-  not  to  fully  fatiate  itfelf 
with  the  aluminous  earth,  and  the  unfatiated  part  preventing  the  cry- 
ftallization of  the  reft  ^^y/ .  The  alkaline  liquor  is  to  be  dropt  in  by 
degrees,  till  a  white  precipitation  begins  to  appear  ;  a  mark,  that 
all  the  redundant  acid  is  now  faturated,  and  that  a  further  addition 
would  decompofe  more  and  more,  proportionably  to  its  quantity  of 
the  alum  itfelf. 

The  Englifh  alum  is  colourlefs,  and  commonly  in  large  mafles  ; 
into  which  it  is  formed,  by  melting  the  cryftals  over  the  fire,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  water,  and  pouring  the  fluid  matter  into  wooden  tubs, 
in  which  it  concretes  and  affumes  the  figure  of  the  veffel :  the  Roman  is 
of  a  reddifh  hue,  and  in  fmaller  cryftallized  maffes.  The  name  roc&  or 
rock  alum  is  applied  among  us  to  the  Englifh,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
nefs  and  fize  of  its  maffes ;  and  by  foreign  writers  to  the  Roman,  on 
account  of  the  hard  ftone  or  rock  from  which  it  is  extracted.  The 
Roman  is  thought  to  be  fomewhat  lefs  ftyptic  and  lefs  naufeous  than  the 
Englifh,  and  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  for  its  bafis  a  fomewhat  diffe- 
rent kind  of  earth. 

Alum  is  a  ftrong  aftringent;  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fubftances  of 
that  clafs.  It  is  in-common  ufe  for  external  purpofes  j  againft  relaxations 
of  the  uvula  in  gargarifms  for  fpongy  fcorbutic  gums  ;  in  epithems  and 
collyria  for  inflammations  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes,  &c.  In  this  laft 
intention,  we  have  fcarcely  any  application  more  effed:ual  than  the 
Coagulum  coagulum  recommended  by  Riverius,  made  by  agitating  the  white  of  an 
Fha!^^n^'D^  ^SS  with  a  lump  of  alum,  till  it  acquires  the  confiftence  of  an  unguent, 
which  is  to  be  fpread  on  tow,  and  applied  warm  to  the  eyes  at  bed-time  j 
proper  evacuations,  if  the  inflammation  is  confiderable,  being  premifed. 

Internally,  it  is  given  in  fmall  dofes,  of  half  a  grain  or  lefs,  as  a  mild 
corroborant ;  and  in  larger  ones,  as  ten,  fifteen,  and  fometimes  twenty 
grains,  for  reftraining  immoderate  haemorrhages.    Thefe  large  dofes  are 

CaJ  Marggraf,  mem,  de  I'acad,  des  fctenc.  de  Berlin,  ann,  1754. 
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never  advifable,  but  in  profufe  and  threatening  evacuations  as  they  are 
apt  to  naufeate  the  ftomach,  occafion  gripes,  and  leave  obftinate  confti- 
pations  of  the  bowels.    The  firll:  dofe  or  two  fometimes  purge  a  little. 

It  has  been  cuflomary  to  mix  alum,  for  internal  ufe,  with  an  equal*  *  Pulvis 
or  with  half  its  quantity  of  dragons  blood  ;  which  ferves  to  difguife  the 
alum,  and  render  it,  efpecially  when  the  mixture  is  made  by  melting 
them  together*,  more  flow  of  folution  in  the  llomach,  in  confequence 
of  which  it  fits  ealier  and  may  be  given  with  lefs  inconvenience  in  con- 
fiderable  dofes  :  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  advantage  of  the  addition  of 
dragons  blood  to  alum.     The  Edinburgh  college,   in  their  lafl  edition,  Pulvis  ftyp. 
have  in  place  of  dragons  blood  fubftituted  the  gum  kino,  in  the  pro-  ^X^^. 
portion  of  three  drams  to  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  alum  ;  an  alteration 
which  much  improves  the  medicine  j  as  this  aflringent  gum  is  perfectly 
foluble  in  watery  menltrua.    Dr.  Thompfon,  m  the  medical  eflays  pub- 
lifhed  by  a  fociety  at  Edinburgh,  gives  an  account  of  the  good  efFedis  of 
the  former  compound  in  uterine  haemorrhages  j  and  affures  us,  that  he  had 
never  found  any  medicine  fo  much  to  be  depended  on,  whether  for  cor- 
recting the  too  frequent  return  of  the  menfes  or  their  too  great  abundance, 
for  flopping  the  floodings  which  women  with  child  are  fubjed:  to,  or 
moderating  the  flow  of  the  lochia.    In  violent  bleedings,  he  gave  half  a 
dram,  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two,  every  half  hour ;  and 
feldom  failed  to  fupprefs  the  difcharge  before  three  or  four  drams  had 
been  taken.    The  fuccefs  of  this  medicine  in  thefe  diforders  induced 
him  to  prefcribe  it  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  this  alfo  it  had  excellent 
effects.  - 

Alum  diflblves  in  twelve  tiriies  its  weight  or  lefs  of  water  :  on  fetting 
the  folution  to  exhale  flowly  in  a  moderately  warm  air,  the  fait  concretes 
into  cryftals  of  eight  or  more  triangular  fldes.  The  folution  changes  the 
colour  of  the  blue  flowers  of  plants,  or  their  juices,  to  a  red  or  purple, 
as  acids  do ;  and  like  them  alfo,  it  coagulates  milk  and  the  ferous  hu- 
mours of  animals.  The  whey  obtained  by  boiling  a  pint  of  cow's  milk 
with  two  drams  of  powdered  alum,  is  fometimes  given  in  uterine  hasmor-  Serum  alu- 
rhages,  and  recommended  alfo  in  the  dhhctes  fa  J ,  in  dofes  of  a  quarter  pl"^3. 
of  a  pint,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  This  liquor,  like  other  aluminous 
folutions,  is  not  a  little  ungrateful :  nor  does  this  method  of  obtaining 

(aj  Mead,  monita  (J  pracepta  med.  p.  165.. 
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the  folution  admit  of  fo  much  precilion,  as  could  be  wiflied  for  in  a 
medicine  of  fuch  efficacy  in  regard  to  the  dofe ;  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
alum  being  retained  in  the  curd,  which  tafles  rather  more  ftrongly  alu- 
minous than  the  whey.  The  whey  may  be  made  more  elegant  by  a 
proper  addition  of  fugar,  and  of  dried  red  rofe  buds. 

This  fait,  expofed  to  the  fire,  eafily  liquefies,  bubbles  up  in  blifters, 
emits  watery  vapours  amounting  to  about  one  fixth  of  its  weight,  and 
uraen  then  turns  to  a  light  fpongy  unfufible  mafs,  which  feems  on  tafting  to 
^^Phar.  be  almofi:  infipid,  but  gradually  difiblving  in  the  mouth,  difcovers  at 
length  the  fame  tafte  as  the  alum  at  firft.  This  dried,  or  burnt  alum, 
as  it  is  called,  is  fometimes  employed  for  drying  foul  ulcers,  and  con- 
fuming  proud  flefh,  which  it  does  with  great  mildnefs,  but  it  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  leaving  a  hardnefs  upon  the  part. 

The  burnt  alum,  urged  with  a  flrong  fire,  gives  out  an  acid  fpirit 
exactly  fimilar  to  that  obtained  by  the  fame  means  from  vitriol  j  the 
matter  which  remains,  if  the  fire  has  been  fufficiently  intenfe  and 
long  continued,  is  the  pure  earth  of  the  alum,  white,  light,  and  in- 
fipid. If  any  of  the  alum  flill  retains  its  acid,  which  a  confiderable 
part  commonly  does  though  a  pretty  ftrong  fire  had  been  corftinued  for 
fome  days,  this  part  may  be  extrad:ed,  by  boiling  in  water,  from  the 
pure  indilToluble  earth. 

The  earth  of  alum  may  be  feparated  alfo  by  dififolving  the  alum  in 
water,  and  adding  a  folution  of  any  pure  alkaline  fait,  or  rather  a 
volatile  fpirit :  the  liquor  grows  inftantly  milky  on  this  addition  ;  and 
on  fiianding  for  a  little  time,  the  aluminous  earth  falls  to  the  bottom, 
its  acid  being  abforbed  by  the  alkali.  This  earth,  freed  from  the 
faline  matter  by  repeated  ablutions  with  bo.iling  water,  difiblves  readily 
in  all  acids  :  folutions  of  it  in  the  nitrous  and  marine  are  more  fiiyptic, 
and  more  naufeous  than  alum  itfelf :  folutions  of  it  in  vegetable  acids, 
though  fiirongly  fiyptic,  are  of  a  milder  and  lefs  ungrateful  kind,  and 
promife  to  be,  in  many  cafes,  medicines  of  no  fmall  utility. 

AMBRAGRISEA. 

AMB RAGRISEA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Succinum  grifeum.  Succinum 
cinereum.  Ambaru?n.  Ambergris  :  a  marine  bitumen ;  very  light, 
fo  as  to  fvvim  both  in  water  and  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  growing  foft 
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in  a  gentle  warmth  5  when  warmed,  of  a  fragrant  fmeli  j  foluble  in 
boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  from  which,  if  the  faturated  folution  be  fet  in  a 
very  cold  place,  or  if  a  part  of  the  menftruum  be  exhaled,  -a  propor- 
tionable quantity  of  the  ambergris  concretes  into  a  whitilli  undtuous 
fubftance. 

The  greatejft  quantities  of  ambergris  are  met  with  in  the  Indian  ocean : 
pieces  have  likewife  been  now  and  then  difcovered  in  our  own  faj  and 
other  northern  feas.  It  is  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  or 
adhering  to  rocks,  or  thrown  out  upon  the  fhores,  and  fometimes  in  the 
ftomachs  of  large  fifhes.  It  is  ufually  in  fmall  maffes,  though  there  are 
accounts  of  very  large  ones,  weighing  more  than  an  hundred  fi?J  pounds, 
opake,  rugged,  of  a  greyifh  or  afh  colour  intermingled  with  yellowifli 
and  blackifh  fpecks  or  veins,  of  a  loofe  texture,  friable  in  a  certain  degree 
like  wax,  breaking  rough  and  uneven,  and  frequently  containing  pieces 
of  fhells  and  other  like  matters.  It  is  faid  to  be  at  firfl:  foft ;  and  when 
found  in  this  flate,  to  be  often  adulterated  by  incorporating  different 
fubftances  with  it  j  an  abufe  which  may  in  good  meafure  be  diftinguilhed 
by  the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  mafs,  and  with  more  certainty  by  its 
differences  from  true  ambergris  in  folubility,  volatility  and  fmell. 

Ambergris  has  fcarcely  any  particular  tafle  j  and  very  little  fmell, 
unlefs  heated,  or  much  handled  ;  in  which  circumflances,  its  fmell  is 
very  fragrant,  and  to  mofl  people  agreeable  :  fet  on  fire,  it  fmell s  like 
burning  amber.  It  foftens  betwixt  the  fingers,  melts  in  a  fmall  degree 
of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in  a  flrong  one  proves  almoffc 
totally  volatile.  Diflilled,  it  yields  an  aqueous  phlegm,  a  brown  co- 
loured acidulous  fpirit,  a  deeper  coloured  oil,  at  length  a  thick  balfam, 
and  fometimes  a  fmall  portion  of  a  concrete  fait.  The  fpirit,  oil,  balfam, 
and  fait,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  obtained  by  the  fame  treatment  from  amber : 
except  that  the  oil  is  of  a  more  grateful  fmell. 

It  diffolves  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  almofl  totally,  but  fparingly,  and 
not  without  the  afliflance  of  a  boiling  heat.  Neumann  obferves,  that 
pure  fpirit  may  be  made  to  take  up  about  one  twelfth  its  own  v/eight  of 
the  ambergris  :  that  fpirits  impregnated  with  a  little  efTential  oil,  whether 


("aj  Charleton,  de  animal,  append,  de  fojjllih. 
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l^y  the  addition  of  the  oil  itfelf,  or  by  diftillation  from  oily  vegetables, 
diffolve  it  more  readily  than  pure  fpirit :  that  fpirits  drawn  over  from 
fixt  alkaline  falls,  extract  a  deeper  tincture,  but  diffolve  no  more,  than 
thofe  which  have  been  re£tified  without  that  addition  :  and  that  the 
dulcified  acid  and  alkaline  fpirits  have  very  little  effedl  on  it. 

Ambergris  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  of  the  perfumes, 
and  the  leaft  apt  to  diforder  weak  conftitutions,  or  fuch  as  are  liable  to 
,  be  offended  by  fubftances  of  that  clafs.    Taken  internally,  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  a  fcruple,  it  is  accounted  a  high  cordial,  corroborant,  and 
antifpafmodic  ;   in  which  light  it  is  prefcribed  by  Riverius  in  hypo- 
chondriacal affections.    A  folution  of  it  made  in  a  very  highly  rectified 
fpirit  diftilled  from  rofes,  is  recommended  by  Hoffman,  in  his  phyfico- 
chemical  obfervations,  as  one  of  the  moft  effedlual  corroborants  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.    The  orientals  are  faid  to  look  upon  it  as  an  aphrodifiac, 
and  fuppofe  that  the  frequent  ufe  of  it  contributes  to  longevity. 
Tina,  feu        The  faculty  of  Paris  diredts  a  tindlure  to  be  drawn,  by  digeffing  two 
his^ptarm'  ^^ruplcs  of  ambcrgris  in  two  ounces  of  a  high  rectified  fpirit  impregnated 
Fen/.  with  rofes.     They  have  alfo  a  compound  tindlure  made  from  the  fame 

quantity  of  ambergris,  with  half  as  much  mufk,  ten  grains  of  'civet,  fix 
drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  four  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium,  digefted  to- 
gether in  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  fpirit  impregnated  with  rofes  and 
Tindl.  feu     orange  flowers.    This  compound  tin6lure  is  a  very  high  perfume:  a  few 
gfa"p/«m'    clrops  of  it  give  a  fine  fcent  to  a  large  proportion  of  inodorous  matters. 
Pari/.  It  is  ufed  alfo  for  heightening  the  natural  odours  of  other  bodies,  as 

aromatic  waters,  fpirits,  &c.  the  principal  fecret,  for  this  purpofe,  con- 
fifts  in  adding  the  perfume  fo  fparingly,  that  v/hile  it  heightens  and  im- 
proves the  fmell  of  the  fubftance  it  is  joined  to,  it  may  not  betray  its 
own.  The  moft  advantageous  way  of  preparing  thefe  kinds  of  tindtures, 
in  regard  to  the  ambergris,  appears  to  be,  to  make  the  fpirit  boil  or 
fimmer  with  it  firft,  that  this  ingredient  may  be  completely  diffolved 
before  the  more  foluble  ones  are  added.  The  vapour,  which  exhales 
during  the  codtion,  caught  and  condenfed  in  proper  veflels,  has  little 
flavour  of  the  ambergris  :  water,  diftilled  from  it  in  the  fame  manner, 
proves  confiderably  impregnated  with  its  fragrance. 
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A  M  M  I. 

AMMI.  BiSHOPSWEED  :  an  umbelliferous  plant ;  producing  fmall 
oblong  feeds  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  and  furrowed  on  the  other.  The 
upper  leaves  are  finely  divided  ;  the  lower  narrow,  indented,  fet  in  pairs 
along  a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end. 

1.  Ammi  verum  Pharm.  Edinb.  (a)  Amnii  alferum  femine  apii  C.B. 
Ammi  odore  origani  J .  B.  Sifon  Ammi  Linn.  True  bifhopfweed  ; 
with  reddifli  brown  feeds :  a  native  of  Egypt,  from  whence  the  feeds  are 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  brought  to  us. 

The  feeds  of  the  true  ammi,  when  in  perfection,  are  an  elegant  aro- 
matic carminative  j  of  a  warm  pungent  tafle,  and  a  pleafant  fmell  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  origanum,  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  a  yellowifli  elTential  oil,  containing  their  whole  fmell 
and  flavour  :  the  remaining  decoction,  thus  diverted  of  the  aromatic  part 
of  the  feed,  is  unpleafantly  bitterifh.  Spirit  of  wine  appears  alfo  to  carry 
off,  in  its  exhalation,  the  odorous  principle  of  the  ammi ;  an  extrad: 
made  by  this  menftruum,  though  very  warm  and  pungent,  and  feeming 
to  contain  the  whole  tafle  of  the  feeds,  having  little  or  nothing  of  their 
fpecific  fmelL 

2.  Ammi  Pharm.  Lond.  Ammi  majus  C.  B.  &  Linn.  Ammi  Dulgare 
majus  latioribus  foliis  femine  minus  odorato  y.  B.  Common  bifhopfweed; 
with  larger  and  paler  feeds  :  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  propagating  itfelf  plentifully  in  our  gardens  by  the  feeds  which  fall 
in  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafle  than  thofe 
of  the  preceding ;  nor  does  their  flavour  at  all  refemble  that  of  origanum. 
The  feveral  preparations  of  them  are  proportionably  different :  the 
effential  oil,  and  the  fpirituous  extrad:^  are  both  lefs  grateful  and  lefs 
pungent. 

AMMONIACUM. 

GUMMI  AMMONIACUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Gum 
AMMONIACUM  :  a  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice ;  brought  from  the 

(a J  Expunged^ 
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Eiift  Indies  ("a  J;  generally  in  large  malTes,  compofed  of  little  lumps  or 
tears,  of  a  milky  whitenefs :  the  external  parts  of  the  mafs  are  commonly 
'  yellowifh  or  brownifh,  and  the  white  tears  change  to  the  fame  colour  on 
being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air.  Of  the  plant,  from  which  it 
is  extracted,  we  have  no  further  knowledge,  than  what  is  learnt  from  the 
feeds  found  among  the  tears  ;  which  refemble  thofe  of  dill,  except  that 
they  are  larger,  and  apparently  belong  to  a  plant  of  the  umbelliferous 
kind. 


Gummi  am- 
moniacum 
colatum  Pb. 
Lond, 


Lac  ammo- 
niaci  Phar, 
Lond. 


Ammoniacum  has  a  ftrong  fmell,  like  that  of  galbanum,  but  lefs 
ungrateful,  and  a  naufeous  fweetifh  tafte  which  is  followed  by  a  bitter 
one.  Its  principal  virtue  is  that  of  refolving  obftruftions ;  in  which 
intention,  it  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  afthmas  and  difficulty  of  ex- 
pectoration, in  menftrual  fuppreffions,.  and  cached;ic  indifpofitions.  In 
obftrudlions  of  the  breaft,  it  is  accounted  the  moft  effedtual  of  the 
aperient  gums  :  in  hyfteric  cafes,  fome  of  the  others  are  preferred  or 
joined  to  it,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  their  more  powerful  fmell.  It  is 
moft  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  pills  :  the  dofe  is  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  dram,  every  night  or  oftener  :  in  larger  dofes,  as  a  dram,  it  gene- 
rally loofens  the  belly.  Applied  externally,  it  is  fuppofe^i  to  difcufs 
hard  indolent  tumours. 

It  is  purified  from  the  feeds,  fmall  ftones,  Gfr.  commonly  intermixed 
among  the  tears,  by  foftening  or  diflblving  it  in  a  little  boiling  water, 
preffing  it,  whilft  hot,  through  a  ftrainer,  and  then  infpilTating  it  to  its 
former  confiftence.  For  internal  ufe,  the  larger  and  finer  tears,  un- 
purified,  are  preferable  to  the  common  ftrained  gum ;  for  unlefs  the 
procefs  be  very  fkilfully  managed,  it  lofes  in  the  purification  great  part 
of  its  fmell,  and  not  a  little  of  its  tafte.  In  the  fhops,  a  compofition 
of  much  inferiour  virtues  has  been  often  fold  in  the  room  of  ftrained 
ammoniacum. 

Ammoniacum,  triturated  with  water,  diffolves  into  an  emulfion  or 
milky  liquor,  and  in  this  form  adts  rather  more  effedually  than  in  the 
folid  one  of  a  pill.  Simple  penny-royal  water  is  commonly  employed 
for  this  purpofe,  in  fuch  proportion,  that  four  fpoonfuls  (that  is,  two 
ounces)  of  the  emulfion  contain  thirty  grains  of  the  ammoniacum.  Some 
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have  difiblved  it  in  vinegar  of  fquills,  and  thus  obtained  an  expedlorant 
undoubtedly  powerful,  though  more  unpalatable. 

If  the  milky  folutions  are  kept  fome  time,  they  depofite  a  conliderable 
quantity  of  refinous  matter,  and  become  clear.  InfpifTated,  they  yield 
an  extradl,  of  no  fmell,  and,  of  only  a  w^eak  bitterifh  tafte.  In  diftil- 
lation,  no  effential  oil  is  obtained,  and  the  diftilled  water  is  but  flightly 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  ammoniacum.  In  this  refpeft,  am- 
moniacum  difl^ers  remarkably  from  moft  of  the  other  deobftruent  gums, 
as  afafetida,  galbanum,  and  fagapenum,  which  afford  not  only  a  ftrong 
diftilled  water,  but  an  a6tual  oil  containing  the  concentrated  flavour  of 
the  gums. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  diflblves  near  one  half  of  ammoniacum  into 
a  tranfparent  reddifli  yellow  liquor,  which  talles  flirongly  of  the  drug  : 
the  undiflTolved  mucilaginous  matter  is  nearly  inflpid.  On  difl:illing  the 
Altered  tinfture  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  fpirit  which  comes  over  has  hardly 
any  flavour  of  the  ammoniacum  :  neverthelefs  the  remaining  extradl  proves 
weaker,  both  in  fmell  and  taflie,  than  the  juice  in  fubflance. 

AMOMUM  FERUM. 

AMO  MUM  PBarm.  Parif.  Amomum  racemofum  C.  B.  Eleftan 
primum  Hort.  malabar.  True  amomum  :  a  clufl:er  of  round  fruits, 
or  feed  velTels,  of  an  oriental  plant.  Each  fruit  is  about  the  flze  of  a 
middling  grape  j  and  contains,  under  a  membranous  cover,  a  number  of 
fmall  rough  angular  feeds,  of  a  blackifh  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
whitifh  within  :  the  feeds  are  lodged  in  three  difl:in6l  cells,  and  thofe 
in  each  cell  joined  clofely  together,  fo  that  the  fruit,  on  being  opened, 
■appears  to  contain  three  feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe  capfules  fl:and 
together,  without  pedicles,  upon  a  woody  flialk  about  an  inch  long : 
each  Angle  capfule  is  furrounded  with  fix  leaves  fet  in  form  of  a  ftar 
and  the  part  of  the  ftalk,  void  of  fruit,  is  clothed  with  leafy  fcales.  —  Of 
the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  we  have  no  certain  account. 

The  feeds  of  amomilm  are  a  ftrong  and  grateful  aromatic  j  of  a  quick 
penetrating  fragrant  fm.ell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  lavender,  but  more 
agreeable ;  and  of  a  very  warm  pungent  tafte,  approaching  to  that  of 
camphor.     They  are  faid  to  yield  in  diftillation  a  large  portion  of  a 
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fubtile  effential  oil.  The  hufks  have  the  fame  kind  of  flavour,  in  a 
lovv^er  degree.- — Thefe  feeds  have  long  been  a  ftranger  to  this  country. 
They  are  dired:ed  as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  in  which  they  have 
been  commonly  fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the  amomum  vulgare  j  and  the 
London  college,  under  the  name  amomum^  have  now  allowed  either  the 
"verum  or  vulgare  to  be  taken  indifferently.  The  college  of  Edinburgh, 
while  they  retained  that  compofition,  employed  cloves  as  a  fuccedaneum 
to  the  amomum. 

AMOMVM  VULGARE. 

AMOMUM  VULGARE.  Si/on  quod  amomum  officinis  noftris  C.  B. 
Sifo?2  amomum  Li?in.  Bastard  stone  parsley:  an  umbelliferous 
plant ;  very  much  branched  ;  with  a  firm  ftalk  higher  than  the  branches  ; 
deep  green,  winged,  ferrated,  parfnep-like  leaves  ;  upright  umbels  j  and 
fmall,  narrow,  oblong,  ftriated,  dark  brownifh  feeds,  flat  on  one  fide 
and  convex  on  the  other.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  under  moifl: 
hedges  and  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  ripens 
its  feeds  in  Augufl, 

The  feeds  of  the  amomum  vulgare  have  a  light  agreeablfe  fmell  and  a 
mild  warm  aromatic  .  tafle.  They  have  been  fometimes  given  as 
carminatives  and  diuretics,  like  the  other  warm  feeds,  and  ufually  fub- 
ilituted  in  the  fliops  for  thofe  of  the  amomum  verum,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  confiderably  different,  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
appearance  :  they  are  not  near  fo  hot  -or  pungent,  nor  is  their  flavour  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Thefe  feeds,  infufed  in  water,  give  out  very  little  of  their  virtue  : 
by  boiling,  their  flavour  is  foon  difhpated,  and  the  liquor  becomes 
difagreeably  bitterifh  :  in  difhillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  yellowifh  effential  oil,  which  tafles  and  fmells  ftrongly 
and  agreeably  of  the  feeds. 

Reftified  fpirit  readily  extradls  their  virtue,  and  what  is  pretty  An- 
gular, gains  from  them  a  green  tindture :  the  fpirit,  drawn  off  by  diftil- 
lation  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over  with  it  nothing  confiderable 
of  the  flavour  of  the  feeds  :  the  remaining  extradl  tafles  flrongly  and 
fmells  lightly  of  the  amomum,  and  proves  a  moderately  warm,  bitterifh, 
not  ungrateful  aromatic. 

AMTG- 
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AMYGDALA. 

ALMOND  :  an  oblong,  flattifh,  white  kernel,  covered  with  a  thin 
broWni£h  fkin  :  produced  by  a  tree  which  refembles  the  peach  in  its 
leaves  and  flowers,  but  differs  in  the  fruit ;  the  ftone  being  covered  with 
a  dry  tough  matter,  of  a  difagreeable  tafte  j  and  the  fhell,  though 
wrinkled  and  cavernulous,  yet  not  rugged. 

The  almond  tree,  Amygdalus  communis  Linn,  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  cultivated  in  great  plenty  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
It  is  now  likewife  naturalized  to  our  own  climate,  in  which  it  produces 
fruit  not  inferiour  to  that  which  we  receive  from  abroad.  It  flowers 
earlier  in  the  fpring  than  mofl  other  trees^  though  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen  till  autumn. 

There  are  two  forts  of  almonds,  one  of  a  foft  fweetifh  tafle,  the  other 
bitter.  The  eye  diflinguilhes  no  difl'erence  betwixt  the  trees  which 
yield  the  fweet  and  the  bitter  fort,  nor  between  the  kernels  themfelves. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  fame  trees,  which  in  a  wild  Hate  bore  bitter  almonds, 
have,  when  cultivated,  afforded  the  fweet  kind  j  and  that  the  fweet, 
from  want  of  culture,  have  degenerated  into  bitter.  The  almonds  we 
receive  from  Barbary,  where  the  tree  is  indigenous,  are  bitter  ;  whilil 
thofe  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  where  it  is  cultivated,  are  in  general 
fweet. 

Great  care  is  requiiite  in  the  choice  of  thefe  kernels,  particularly 
the  fweet  fort  ;  as  they  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid  in  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  an  infed:,  which  eats  out  the  internal  part^ 
leaving  the  almond  to  appearance  entire 

I.  AmVgdal^  bulges  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.    Sweet  almonds. 

Thefe  are,  for  moft  purpofes,  blanched,  or  freed  from  the  outer  thin 
acrid  fkin,  by  fteeping  them  in  hot  water  till  it  is  foftened  fufiiciently 
to  be  peeled  off. 

Sweet  almonds,  ufed  in  food,  are  difHcult  of  digeftion,  and  afford 
very  little  nourifhment,  unlefs  extremely  vv^ell  comminuted.  As  me- 
dicines, they  contribute,  on  account  of  their  foft  undtuous  quality,  to 
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blunt  acrimonious  humours  in  the  firft  paffages,  and  thus,  fometimeSj 
give  prefent  relief  in  heart-burns  and  other  like  complaints. 

Qn  expreffion,  they  yield  a  large  quantity,  near  half  their  own  weight, 
of  oil :  which,  though  it  has  no  particular  tafte  or  flavour,  is  fomewhat 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than  oil  olive,  or  moft  of  the  other  common 
exprefled  oils  j  and  hence  is  employed  medicinally,  for  internal  ufes  in 
preference  to  thofe  oils ;  for  obtunding  acrid  juices,  and  foftening  and 
relaxing  the  folids ;  in  tickling  coughs,  hoarfenefs,  coftivenefs,  nephritic 
pains,  &c. 

On  boiling  almonds  in  water,  a  part  of  their  oil  feparates  and  is  gra- 
dually collefted  on  the  furface  :  in  digeftion  with  red:ified  fpirit,  no 
feparation  was  obferved.  Very  little  of  the  almond  is  diflblved  either  by 
fpirit  or  by  water  ;  the  decodlions,  made  in  both  menflrua,  leaving, 
on  evaporation,  only  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fomewhat  undtuous  fweetifh 
matter. 

On  triturating  the  almond  with  water,  the  oil  unites  with  the  aqueous 
fluid,  by  the  mediation  of  the  mucilaginous  and  farinaceous  matter  of  the 
kernel,  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor  ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  powdery 
matter  remaining  undifTolved  :  almonds  that  have  undergone  the  ftrongeft 
adlion  of  the  prefs,  retain  ftillfo  much  of  their  oil,  as  to  ♦communicate 
a  milky  hue  to  water. 

Thefe  liquors  participate  of  the  emollient  virtues  of  the  oil,  and  hence 
are  prefcribed  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  oil  itfelf ;  particularly  in  heat 
of  urine  and  ftranguries,  whether  ariflng  from  a  fpontaneous  acrimony  of 
the  humours,  or  the  operation  of  cantharides  or  other  irritating  medicines. 
They  are  given  alfo  as  diluents  in  acute  difeafes  ^  and  in  fome  cafes,  for 
fupplying,  in  fome  degree,  the  place  of  animal  milk,  with  which  they 
have  a  great  analogy. 
Emulfio  An  ounce  of  almonds  forms  an  emullion  of  a  due  confidence  with 

communis.  ^  q^-rt  of  Water  ;  which  is  to  be  gradually  poured  on,  after  the  almonds 
have  been  firfl  thoroughly  pounded.  A  little  fugar  or  other  grateful 
materials  are  commonly  added,  the  palatablenefs  of  the  liquor  being  a 
point  of  fome  importance,  as  it  is  in  all  cafes  intended  to  be  drank 
plentifully.  For  moft  of  the  intentions,  in  which  emulfions  are  gene- 
rally given,  gum  arable  is  an  ufeful  addition  :  if  the  water  is  heated,  to 
haften  the  folution  of  the  gum,  it  muft  ftand  till  grown  cold  before 
it  is  poured  on  the  almonds,  otherwife  the  emulfion  will  be  imperfedt. 

The 
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The  pure  oil  of  almonds,  expofed  for  a  few  days,  to  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  the  human  body,  becomes  rancid  and  acrimonious.  Emulfions, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  ftanding  for  fome  hours,  throw  up  a  white  cream 
to  the  furface,  and  the  whey-like  liquor  underneath  grows,  not  rancid, 
but  four.  Hence  fome  afcribe  to  emulfions  an  advantage,  in  inflam- 
matory diftempers,  above  the  pure  oil,  of  not  being  fubjed:  to  become 
acrid  and  irritating  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  but  tending  rather  to  a  ftate 
in  which  they  may  contribute  to  abate  inflammation.  Acids,  mixed 
with  emulfions,  promote  the  feparation  of  the  oily  and  ferous  parts, 
producing  immediately  a  thick  curd,  nearly  after  the  fame  manner  as 
they  do  in  animal  milk. 

The  pure  oil,  triturated  with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  forms 
a  more  permanent  emulfion  ;  from  which  the  oil  does  not  feparate  on 
flanding  for  fome  days,  nor  on  the  addition  of  acids  ;  though  it  is  fpeedily 
difengaged  by  alkalies  both  fixt  and  volatile.  One  part  of  gum,  made 
into  a  mucilage  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  fufficient  for  four 
parts  of  the  oil.  The  white  or  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a  mixture  of  fyrup 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  volatile  fpirit,  render  the  oil  alfo  foluble  in 
water,  but  lefs  perfectly. 

Sweet  almonds  are  an  ufeful  intermedium  for  uniting  with  water  fub- 
flances  which  of  themfelves  are  not  mifcible  with  it.  Camphor,  and 
the  purgative  and  other  refins,  whether  native  or  prepared  by  art,  tritu- 
rated with  about  fix  times  their  quantity  of  almonds,  diffolve  along  with 
them  in  water  into  a  milky  liquor,  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for 
being  taken  in  a  liquid  form. 

2.  Amygdala  amar^  Ph.  Lond.  &  EdinL    Bitter  almonds. 

Bitter  almonds  agree  with  the  fweet  in  yielding  a  large  quantity  of 
oil,  and  in  being  mifcible  with  water  into  an  emulfion.  The  oil  has  no 
perceptible  bitternefs,  and  is  not  in  any  refped:  diflinguifhable  from 
that  of  the  fweet  almonds  :  the  college  allow,  for  medicinal  ufe,  the  oil 
of  either  fort  to  be  taken  indifferently.  The  matter  remaining  after  the  oleum 
exprefTion  of  the  oil,  retains  all  the  bitternefs,  and  tafles  much  ftronger  ^n^yg^ah- 

^       '  '  o       num  tharm. 

than  the  almond  did  at  firfl.  Lond. 

12  J'  il 

Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter  diifolves,   by  the  afUflance  of  heat,  " 
both  in  water  and  in  rectified  fpirit :   and  a  part  arifes  alfo  with  both 
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menftrua  in  diftillation.  Spirit  feems  to  extradl,  and  water  to  elevate, 
the  moft.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  whole  is  difTolved  or  elevated  by 
either,  or  by  the  alternate  application  of  both. 

Bitter  almonds,  and  emulfions  made  from  them,  have  been  recom- 
mended as  aperients,  refol vents,  diuretics,  and  anthelmintics.  They 
are,  doubtlefs,  of  fome  ufe  in  the  above  intentions,  but  apparently  of 
too  dangerous  a  kind.  The  almonds  in  fubllance,  taken  freely,  occafion 
licknefs  and  vomiting  :  to  dogs,  and  fome  other  animals,  they  are  poifon- 
ous.  A  fimple  water,  flrongly  impregnated  with  their  volatile  parts  by 
diftillation,  has  been  found  alfo  poifonous  to  brutes;  and  there  are 
inflances  of  cordial  fpirits  flavoured  by  them,  being  poifonous  to  man. 

It  is  probable,  th?t  the  direftly  noxious  matter  of  the  almond  is  that 
in  which  its  bitternefs  and  flavour  refide ;  and  that  the  activity  of  this 
matter  is  increafed,  by  its  feparation  from  the  grofs  oil  and  farinaceous 
fubflance,  by  which  it  was  enveloped  and  obtunded  in  the  kernel  itfelf. 
The  kernels  of  other  fruits,  that  have  any  bitternefs  or  particular  flavour, 
appear  to  be  impregnated  with  a  fubfl:ance  of  a  limilar  nature  to  this 
poifonous  principle  of  bitter  2i[monds*faJ. 

t 

ANACARDIUM. 

ANACARDIUM :  a  moderately  large  kind  of  nut  j  whofe  kernel 
is  covered  by  two  tough  rinds  ;  betwixt  which  is  lodged  a  fungous  fub- 
ftance,  containing  in  its  cells  an  extremely  acrid  matter,  in  a  liquid  ftate 
when  the  nut  is  frefh,  though  often  by  long  keeping  growing  dry.  It 
is  the  produce  of  certain  large  Indian  trees,  of  the  clafs  of  the  prunifera 
of  Ray. 

I.  ANACARDIUM  Ph.  Pari/.  Anacardium  orientate .  Anacardium  or 
Malaca  bean  :  externally  of  a  fhining  black  colour,  of  the  fhape  of  a 
heart  flattened,  with  a  very  thick  pedicle  occupying  almoft  the  whole 
bafis.  The  tree,  which  is  found  only  in  the  Eall  Indies,  is  called  by 
Ray  arbor  indica  fruBu  conoide  cortice  puhinato  nucleum  unicum  nulla  ojjiculo 

*(a)  Bergiiis  mentions  having  frequently  prefcribed  with  fuccefs  an  emulfion  of  bitter  almonds 
in  intermittents,  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  two  daily  during  the  intermiifion  ;  and  afferts  that 
it  had  foraetimes  cured  where  the  baxk  had  failed.    Mat,  Med.  p,  412. 
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feBum  claudente.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  Avtcennia  germinans  of 
Linnaeus. 

2.  Acajou,  Cajous,  Anacardium  occidenfaJe.  Occidental  anacardium 
or  cafhew  nut  :  externally  of  a  greyifh  or  brownifh  colour,  of  the  fhape 
of  a  kidney,  fomewhat  convex  on  one  £de,  and  deprefled  on  the  other. 
The  tree,  a  native  both  of  the  eaft  and  v/eft  Indies,  is  called  by  Ray 
pomifera  feu  potius  prunifera  indica,  nuce  reniformi  furmno  porno  innafcentef 
the  Indian  tree  bearing  a  fruit  like  an  apple,  with  a  kidney-fhaped  nut 
growing  on  the  top  of  the  apple ;  or  rather  with  an  apple  growing  be- 
tween the  nut  and  its  pedicle,  for  the  nut,  as  he  obferves,  is  produced 
firft.    It  is  the  Anacardium  occidentale  of  Linnaeus. 

These  nuts  have  been  commended  by  fome  as  polleffing  great  medi- 
cinal virtues,  and  condemned  by  others  as  very  dangerous.  The  kernels 
appear  to  have  no  hurtful  quality :  they  are  faid  to  be  eaten  by  the 
Indians,  have  a  pleafant  fweetifh  tafte,  yield  an  inlipid  oil  upon  ex- 
preffion,  form  an  emulfion  with  water,  and  are  apparently  of  the  'fame 
nature  with  fweet  almonds.  The  acrid  juice  lodged  between  the  rinds 
is  ftrongly  corrolive,  and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  con- 
fuming  fungous  flefh,  and  for  deftroying  the  feniibility  of  aching 
hollow  teeth.  The  juice  is  recommended  by  fome  againft  freckles,  and 
other  cutaneous  deformities  ;  which  it  removes  only  by  excoriating  the 
part :  Geoffroy  cautions  againft  the  too  free  application  of  this  cofmetic, 
and  relates  that  he  has  feen  eryfipelafes  break  out  all  over  the  face  from 
the  imprudent  ufe  of  it, 

ANAGALLIS. 

ANAGAL LIS  Pharm  Pari/.  Anagallis  jiore  phcenkeo  &  anagallis  cce- 
ruleo'jiore  C.  B.  Anagallis  awenjis  Linn.  Pimpernel:  a  low,  creep- 
ing, juicy  plant,  refembling  chickweed ;  from  which  it  differs,  in  the 
leaves  being  fpotted  underneath,  and  having  no  pedicles  ;  in  the  feed  veffel 
not  opening  at  top,  but  horizontally  3  in  the  flowers  being  not  white,  but 
red  or  blue.  The  red  flowered  pimpernel  is  called  male,  and  the  blue  fe- 
male :  they  are  both  annual,  grow  wild  in  corn-fields  and  other  cultivated 
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"   grounds,  chiefly  in  fandy  ones,  and  flower  from  May  to  Auguft^  the 
j&rll  is  frequent,  the  other  rare. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  pimpernels  have  hardly  any  fmell ;  and  when 
chewed  in  fubftance,  difcover  little  other  than  an  herbaceous  tafl:e.  They 
are  not  however  wholly  deftitute  of  medicinal  powers  :  for  the  expreflTed 
juice,  on  being  depurated  by  fettling,  and  then  infpifllited  to  the  con- 
liftence  of  an  extract,  aifedts  the  organs  of  tafte  with  a  pungent  faline 
aufl:erity.  It  appears  therefore  that  thefe  herbs  have  fome  claim  to  the 
refolvent  and  detergent  virtues  afcribed  to  them  by  fome  writers  ;  though 
neither  a  decoction  or  tinfture  of  them,  nor  their  juice  in  its  dilute  llate, 
and  much  lefs  their  diftilled  water,  can  exert  thofe  virtues  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree. 

A  N  C  H  U  S  A.  , 

ANCHUSA,  Alcanna,  Fharm.  Edinb.  Anchufa  Moribus  puniceis  C .  B, 
'  Anchufa  tinBoria  Linn.  Alkanet  :  a  rough  hsavy  perennial  plant, 
with  unbranched  procumbent  ftalks  j  of  the  buglofs  kind,  and  differing 
from  the  common  buglofl'es  chiefly  in  the  red  colour  of  its  roots.  It 
grows  wild  about  Montpelier  and  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  fome  of  our  gardens  ;  but  the  roots,  produced  in  this  climate, 
are  paler  coloured  than  thofe  which  we  receive  from  abroad. 

The  roots  of  anchufa,  when  in  perfedtion,  are  externally  of  a  deep 
purplifh  red  colour.  The  red  cortical  part,  feparated  from  the  whitifh 
woody  pith,  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  to  oils,  wax,  and  all  undluous 
fubftances,  and  to  redlified  fpirit  of  wine.  To  water,  it  gives  only  a  dull 
brownifh  hue.  The  fpirituous  tindture,  on  being  infpifl'ated  to  the 
confiftence  of  an  extradl,  changes  its  fine  red  to  a  dark  brown.  In  thefe 
general  properties,  the  deep  and  pale  roots  agree  with  one  another,  and 
differ  from  all  the  reft  of  the  red  drugs  we  know  of :  it  is  not,  therefore, 
probable,  that  the  deep  colour  of  the  foreign  roots  is  owing,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  to  the  introduction  of  an  extraneous  tindture. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tafte  :  extracts 
made  from  it,  by  water  and  by  fpirit,  are  bitterifh  and  roughifh,  but  in 
too  low  a  degree  to  be  regarded  as  medicines.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for 
colouring  oils,  plafters,  lip-falves,  &c.    which  receive  a  fine  deep  red 

from 
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from  one  fortieth  their  weight  of  the  root :  the  confiftent  unduous  ma- 
terials are  for  this  purpofe  to  be  liquefied  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  the 
powdered  anchufa  added,  the  mixture  ftirred  now  and  then,  till  fufE-  Pomatum 
ciently  coloured,  and  then  ftrained  through  a  linen  cloth.  "^Parif.  ^'^^ 


ANDROSACE. 

ANDROSACE  Jive  Acetabulum  Eh  arm.  Ear  if.  Acetabulum 
marinum  minus  Tourn.  Androfaces  matthioli.  Jive  fungus  petrt^us 
marinuSy  fve  umbilicus  marinus  f.  B.  Cotyledon  marina  :  A  fub- 
marine  produdlion,  found  on  rocks  and  on  the  fhells  of  fifhes,  about  the 
coafts  of  Montpelier  and  elfewhere ;  confifting  of  numerous,  flender, 
fliort,  filaments,  more  or  lefs  bent  or  arched,  of  a  whitifh  or  grey- 
colour,  hard  and  brittle,  bearing  each  upon  the  top  a  flriated  concave 
body  nearly  of  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone. 

This  fubflance  reduced  into  powder,  is  ufed  in  France,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  the  laft  edition  of  their  codex  medicamen- 
tarius,  for  deftroying  worms,  and  for  dropfies.  It  does  not  however 
promife  to  be  of  any  fervice  in  either  of  thefe  intentions  ;  or  to  differ 
materially  from  the  coralline,  which  has  alfo  been  ufed,  as  a  vermifuge, 
with  little  fuccefs  :  like  that  marine  body,  it  is  apparently  of  a  flony  or 
teflaceous  nature,  impregnated  with  a  little  faline  matter,  which,  when 
frefli,  it  difcovers  to  the  tafte.  It  is  remarked  of  the  dried  androface, 
that  on  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  yields  a  dazzling  bright- 
nefs,  and  this  repeatedly  for  feveral  times  faj  ;  a  phenomenon  which 
I  have  obferved  the  coralline  alfo  to  exhibit. 


ANETHUM. 

ANETHUM  Eharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Anethum  hortenfe  C.  B. 
Anethum graveolens  Linn.  Dill  :  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
very  finely  divided  leaves 'and  yellow  flowers:  producing  brownifh  or 
dark  coloured  oval  feeds,  flatted  on  one  fide,  convex  and  marked  with 
three  longitudinal  ridges  on  the  other,  and  furrounded  about  the  edges 

(a)  ASi.  nat.  curio/,  dec.  ii.  ann.  2.  /.  120. 
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with  a  yellowifh  leafy  margin.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
cultivated  with  us  in  gardens,  flowers  in  July,  and  in  September  fheds 
its  feeds,  by  which  the  plant  is  plentifully  propagated. 

The  feeds  of  dill  have  a  moderately  warm  pungent  tafle,  and  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  but  not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind :  they  are  given  as  car- 
minatives, to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  at  a  time,  in  flatulent  colics  and 
indigeftion  from  a  laxity  of  the  organs  and  vifcidity  of  the  humours. 
The  leaves  are  weaker  and  lefs  grateful  than  the  feeds  :  the  roots  have 
nothing  of  their  flavour. 

Water  extracts  very  little  of  the  virtues  of  dill  feeds  by  infuflon  or 
digeftion  for  many  hours.  In  boiling,  their  whole  flavour  exhales  along 
with  the  watery  vapour,  and  may  be  colledled  by  diflillation :  the 
diftilled  water,  drawn  oflf  to  the  quantity  of  a  gallon  from  a  pound  of  the 
feeds,  is  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  occalionally  made  the  bafls  of  carminative 
draughts  and  juleps  :  its  flavour  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  feeds 
in  fubfliance.  The  Ample  water  keeps  better  than  any  in  the  fhops. 
A  two  ounce  vial  full,  corked,  after  ftanding  on  a  fhelf  many  years,  was 
clear,  without  feculence,  and  retained  the  flavour  of  the  dill  j  and  might 
then  be  looked  on  as  an  elegant  Ample  water.  Along  with  the  water 
Ol.  efTent.  arifes  a  confiderable  portion  of  efl"ential  oil,  in  taflie  moderately  pungent, 
PharmHond.  ^^d  fmclling  flrrongly  of  the  dill :  this  is  given  from  one  to  three  or  four 
drops  or  more,  as  a  carminative,  and  in  hiccups. 

Rectified  fpirit,  digeflied  on  dill  feeds,  readily  extracts  both  their  fmell 
and  tafl:e  :  the  colour  of  the  tincture  is  a  bright  yellow  :  the  fpirit,  gently 
diftilled  off  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over  very  little  of  its  flavour, 
leaving  in  the  extradl  nearly  all  the  adtive  parts  of  the  feed. 


Aqua  femi- 
num  anethi 
F  harm. Land. 


ANGELICA. 

ANGELICA :  a  large  umbeilifero,us  plant;  with  hollow,  jointed 
ftalks  J  and  indented,  oval,  pointed  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle 
rib  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  containing  in  their  veins  a  milky 
juice,  v/hich  on  drying  turns  yellowifh  :  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  are 
channelled  on  the  upper  fide,  and  joined  to  the  fl:alks  by  large  mem- 
branous bafes  or  fheaths.  The  feeds  are  white  or  pale  coloured,  fome- 
what  oval,  flat  on  one  lide,    convex  and  marked  with  three  longitudinal 
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ridges  on  the  other,  furrounded  about  the  edges  with  a  leafy  margin. 
The  roots  are  long  and  thick,  externally  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
internally  white  and  juicy,  and  when  dry  of  a  fpongy  texture. 

1.  Angelica  silvestris:  Angelica fyhejlns  major  C.  B.  Angelica 
fylvejiris  Linn.  Wild  angelica  ;  with  all  the  leaves  alike,  except  that 
the  odd  one  at  the  end  is  larger  than  the  reft.  This  fpecies  grows  wild, 
in  moift  grounds,  in  feveral  parts  of  England  :  it  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  July.  All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  limilar  in  quality  to  thofe 
of  the  following  fpecies,  but  rather  weaker,  and  hence  the  medicinal  ufe 
of  this  is  now  fuperfeded  by  the  other. 

2.  Angelica,  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Angelica  fativa  C.  B. 
Angelica  Archangelica  Linn.  Angelica,  garden  angelica ;  with  the  odd 
leaf  at  the  end  of  each  rib,  and  generally  fome  of  the  others  alfo,  cut  into 
two  or  three  lobes. 

This  is  found  by  the  ftdes  of  rivulets  in  the  mountains  of  Lapland, 
and  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  for  medicinal 
purpofes  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  confe6tioners.  Bohemia  and  Spain  are 
fuppofed  to  produce  the  beft ;  the  college  of  London  directs  the  roots 
brought  from  Spain  only  to  be  kept  in  the  fhops.  Linnseus,  however, 
aflures  us,  that  it  proves  moft  vigorous  on  its  native  northern  moun- 
X2iin%(a).  It  is  naturally  a  biennial  plant;  but  if  the  ftalks  are  cut  down 
before  they  have  run  to  flower,  the  roots  fend  forth  new  heads,  and  may 
thus  be  continued  for  many  years.  The  roots  are  in  greateft  perfection 
in  the  fecond  fpring  :  they  fliould  be  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a  very 
dry  place,  and  frequently  aired,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  grow  mouldy, 
and  to  be  preyed  upon  by  worms. 

The  roots  of  angelica  are  one  of  the  principal  aromatics  of  European 
growth,  though  not  much  regarded  in  the  prefent  practice.  They  have 
a  fragrant  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli  pungent  tafte,  mixed  with  a 
pleafant  fweetifhnefs,  glowing  upon  the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long  time 
after  they  have  been  chewed.  On  wounding  the  frefli  root  early  in  the 
fpring,  it  yields,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  an  undtuous  yellowiih 
odorous  juice,  which,  gently  exficcated,  retains  its  fragrance,  and  proves 

(a)  Suenjka  vetenjk.  acad.  handl,  1 754. 
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an  elegant  aromatic  gummy-refin.  On  cutting  the  dry  root  longitudi- 
nally, the  reiinous  matter,  in  which  the  virtue  and  flavour  of  the  angelica 
reiides,  appears  concreted  into  little  veins  faj.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  readily 
and  totally  diffolved  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  tinges  the  menflruum  of  a 
bright  golden  colour  :  on  diftilling  off  the  fpirit  from  this  folution,  very 
little  of  the  flavour  of  the  angelica  arifes  with  it,  nearly  all  the  adiive 
matter  of  the  root  remaining  concentrated  in  the  extrad:.  Water  gains 
alfo  from  this  root  a  pretty  deep  yellow  colour,  but  extradls  little  of  its 
taflie  or  fmell  :  in  difl:illation  with  water,  there  arifes  a  fmall  portion  of 
effential  oil,  of  an  highly  pungent  tafte,  and  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the 
angelica  :  the  remaining  decodion,  thus  diveflied  of  the  aromatic  matter 
of  the  root,  is  naufeoufly  fweetifh  and  fubacrid. 

The  other  parts  of  the  plant  have  the  fame  kind  of  tafl:e  and  flavour 
with  the  roots,  but  their  adive  principles  are  far  more  perifhable.  The 
feeds,  which  come  the  nearefl:  to  the  roots,  can  fcarce  be  kept  till  the 
fpring  after  they  have  been  gathered,  without  the  lofs  of  their  vegetative 
power,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  their  medicinal  virtue :  the  leaves  lofe 
greatefl:  part  of  their  virtue  on  being  barely  dried.  For  fome  purpofes, 
however,  they  are  well  adapted  :  the  frefh  leaves,  as  well  as  the  feeds,  on 
being  diftilled  with  water,  give  over  to  the  liquor  the  whole  of  their 
aromatic  matter,  which  in  this  form  proves  fufficiently  durable  :  fome  of 
the  officinal  diftilled  waters  are  flavoured  with  thefe  materials,  and  the 
committee  of  the  London  college  report,  that  after  trial  of  fundry  others, 
for  removing  the  difagreeable  flavour  which  the  addition  of  vinegar  com- 
municates to  fpirituous  waters,  angelica  was  found  to  anfvi^er  this  end  the 
moft  effectually.  The  virtue  of  the  feeds,  like  that  of  the  roots,  is 
extracted  very  imperfedlly  by  water,  and  completely  by  fpirit ;  and 
though  it  rifes  totally  in  diftillation  with  water,  is  left  by  fpirit, 
almoft  entire,  in  the  infpiffated  extract :   the  fpirituous  tindture  is  of  a 

Caules  an-    bright  ftraw  colour,  the  watery  infufion  of  a  dark  brown. 

geiicx  con-       rpj^^  ftalks,  candicd  v/ith  fuear,  make  an  agreeable  fweetmeat. 

Lmd. 

A  N  I  M  E. 

AN  I  ME  Pharm.  Edinb.(b)    Rejina  courbaril.       Anime  :  a  tranf- 
parent  amber-coloured  refln,   exuding  from  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree 


(a)  Grew,  idea  of  philofophtc,  hiji.  of  plants,  §.  41. 


{bj  Expunged. 
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growing  in  Brazil  and  New  Spain ;  Hymencea  Courbaril  Linn.  A  finer 
fort  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  brought  from  the  eaflern  countries ;  but  in 
the  {hops,  only  the  American  is  met  with,  of  different  degrees  of  purity  : 
the  fmall  tears  are  generally  the  pureft  j  the  larger  maffes  being  often  full 
of  earth,  agreeably  to  Pifo's  account,  that  the  liquid  juice,  running 
down  from  the  tree,  fmks  into  the  ground,  and  is  thence  afterwards 
dug  up. 

Anime  has  a  light  pleafant  fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte.  It  is  readily 
friable  between  the  teeth,  but  on  long  chewing  foftens  and  fticks  to- 
gether. Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  immediately  melts,  catches  flame, 
and  burns  quickly  away,  with  a  fragrant  fmell,  leaving  only  a  fmall 
quantity  of  whitifh  afhes.  It  gives  out  little  or  nothing  to  aqueous 
liquors,  but  diflTolves  entirely  in  redlified  fpirit :  the  folution  is  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  fmells  agreeably  of  the  anime,  and  has  a  warm  pungent 
bitterifh  tafte.  The  fragrance  of  this  refm  arifes  totally  in  diftillation 
with  water,  and  in  part  with  fpirit :  on  diftilling  with  water  a  large 
quantity  of  anime,  a  fmall  portion  of  elTential  oil  is  obtained. 

The  Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  anime  in  fumigations  for  pains  and 
aches  proceeding  from  cold  ;  and  in  liniments  or  plafters  for  paralytic 
complaints,  bruifes,  ^c.  With  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of 
for  any  medicinal  purpofe. 

A  N  I  S  U  M. 

AN  I  SUM  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Apium  amfum  diSium  Jemine 
fuaveolente  T^ourn.  Pimpinella  Anij'um  Linn.  Anise  :  a  fmall  annual 
umbelliferous  herb  j  producing  roundifh  flriated  feeds,  flatted  on  one  fide 
and  pointed  at  one  end,  of  a  pale  colour  inclining  to  a  green.  The 
upper  leaves  are  divided  into  fine  fegments  ;  the  lower  entire,  roundifh, 
and  ferrated  about  the  edges.  This  plant,  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  eaft,  is  cultivated,  for  medicinal  and  culi- 
nary ufes,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  :  it  is  raifed  alfo  in  fome  of 
our  gardens,  but  feldom  brings  its  feeds  to  perfedlion  in  this  climate. 
The  feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which  are  difl:inguifhed  from  thofe  of 
other  countries  by  being  fomewhat  fmaller,  are  accounted  the  beft. 

Aniseeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleafant  warm  tafte  accom- 
panied with  a  degree  of  fweetnefs.    They  are  of  common  ufe,  as  a  warm 

M  carmmative. 
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carminative,  in  flatulent  colics,  in  the  gripes  to  which  young  children' 
are  fubjed:,  in  flatulent  pains  and  obflirudlions  of  the  breaft,  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach  and  indigefliion,  in  diarrhoeas,  and  for  ftrengthening 
the  tone  of  the  vifcera  and  inteftines  in  general  :  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  in  thefe  intentions  th-e  moft  eff*ed:ual  of  the  warm  feeds.  They  are 
fometimes  taken  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram ;  and  in  fome 
places  entire,  candied  with  fugar. 

They  totally  give  out  their  virtue  to  rectified  fpirit,  the  feeds,  after  the 
aiflion  of  this  menfliruum,  proving  inodorous  and  infipid  :  the  tind:ure 
is  of  a  bright  lemon  colour,  and  taftes  very  agreeably.  The  fpirit, 
difl:illed  off  from  the  filtered  tindture,  has  a  light  tafl:e  of  the  feeds,  but 
leaves  far  the  greateft  part  of  their  virtue  behind  in  the  extradt,  which 
proves  a  very  pleafant,  fweetifh,  moderately  warm,  and  not  very  pungent 
aromatic.  In  all  thefe  preparations  made  v/ith  redtified  fpirit,  the  pe- 
culiar fmell  of  the  anifeeds,  to  fome  perfons  offenfive,  is  in  great  meafure 
covered  by  the  fpirit. 

Infufed  in  water,  they  impart  a  little  of  their  fmell,  but  fcarcely  any 
tafte  :  in  diftillation  they  give  over  the  whole  of  their  flavour,  the  re- 
maining decodlion  having  nothing  of  the  peculiar  fcent  or  tafte  of  the 
Of.effentiale  anifeeds.    Along  with  the  water  arifes  an  efl^ential  oil,  to  the  quantity 
pT' Lend  id  of  an  ounce  or  more  from  three  pounds.    This  oil,  in  colour  yellowifh, 
E4ini.         congeals-,  even  when  the  air  is  not  fenfibly  cold,  into  a  butyraceous  white 
concrete.    Its  fmell,  which  exadtly  refembles  that  of  the  anifeeds,  is 
extremely  durable  and  diffufive ;  its  tafl;e  milder  and  lefs  pungent  than 
that  of  almoft  any  other  diftilled  vegetable  oil :  twenty  drops  may-  be 
taken  for  a  dofe^  though  common  pradlice  rarely  goes  beyond  half  that 
number  :  it  is  recommended  chiefly  in  diforders  of  the  breafl:,  and  faid 
to  be  lefs  effedlual  in  flatulencies  and  colics,  than  the  feeds  in  fubfl:ance. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  that  milk,  drawn  from  the  breafl:  foon  after  the  oil 
has  been  taken,  is  found  impregnated  with  its  fmell. 

Thefe  feeds  yield  an  oil  likewife  upon  expreflion,  of  a  greenifh  colour, 
in  tafl:e  grateful,  and.  fl:rongly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  feeds  : 
fixteen  ounces,  lightly  moifl:ened  by  expofure  to  the  fl:eam  of  boiling 
water,  axe  faid  to  afford  one  ounce.  This  oil  is  compofed  of  a  grofs, 
infipid,  inodorous  one^  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  common  expreffed 
oils  5  and  of  a  part  of  the  effential  oil  of  the  feed,  on  which  its  flavour 
depends.    On  digefl:ing  the  compound  in  redtified  fpirit,  the  odorous  oil 
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is  extradted ;  in  diftillation  with  water  it  is  elevated,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
other  by  itfelf  inodorous  and  infipid.  The  grofs  oil  appears  to  refide 
in  the  kernel  of  the  feed,  the  elfential  in  the  cortical  part. 

Among  the  aromatics,  of  fimilar  intention,  that  have  been  tried  in 
compofition  with  anifeeds,   thofe  of  angelica  feem  the  befl  adapted  to 
improve  their  flavour.    A  fpirituous  water  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  Aqua  fem. 
equal  parts  of  the  two,  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  ^ofit^^Pii' 
half  a  pound  of  each  of  the  feeds,  is  commonly  kept  in  the  (hops,  and 
proves  a  fufficiently  elegant  carminative  cordial, 

ANISUM   Sr  EL  LATUM, 

AN  I  SUM  STELLATUM,  feu  fmenfe  &  philippenfe,  ^  femen  ha-^ 
dian  Pharm.  Pari/.  Fceniculum  Jinenfe ;  Cardamomum  JiberyenJ'e.  Zingi. 
Indian  or  stellated  anise  :  a  fruit  or  feed  vefTel ;  confifting  of 
rufty  brown  coloured  hard  wrinkled  capfules,  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  joined  together  by  the  bafes,  to  the  number  of  fix  or  more,  in 
the  form  of  a  ftar ;  each  of  which  includes  one  feed  or  kernel,  externally 
gloffy  and  of  the  colour  of  linfeed,  internally  white.  It  is  the  produce 
of  a  fmall  tree,  growing  in  Tartary,  China,  and  the  Philippine  iflands, 
called  by  Plukenet  euonymo  ajfinis  philippinarum  injularum,  anifum  fpiransy 
nuculas  in  capfulis  Jielliformiter  congejlis  proferens :  by  Linnaeus,  lUicium 
anifatum.  ■ 

The  capfules  or  hufks  of  the  ftellated  anife  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  and 
a  fweetifh  glowing,  not  fiery,  aromatic  tafte,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
common  anifeeds,  or  rather  of  a  mixture  of  anifeeds  and  fennel-feeds, 
but  ftronger,  and  more  agreeable.  The  feeds  are  faid  by  fome  to  have 
neither  tafte  nor  fmell  :  of  fmell  they  have  very  little  j  but  in  chewing 
they  fill  the  mouth  with  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  of  the  hufks,  but  weaker,  and  accompanied  with  a  greater 
fweetnefs. 

The  feeds  aflbrd,  in  difl:illation  with  water,  the  largeft  quantity  of 
efl'ential  oil  j  and  the  hufks,  on  being  treated  with  fpirit,  yield  the  mofl 
acrid  refinous  extract /^iZy/.  The  oil  is  more  limpid,  and  fubtile,  as  well 
as  more  fragrant,   than  that  of  the  common  anifeeds /^/^^ ;   and  the 


(.a)  Cartheufer,  fundamenta  m.  m.  ii.  327. 
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(b)  Geoffroy,  m.  m.\\.  470. 
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fpirituous  extrad;  much  warmer  and  more  pungent.  Infufions  of  the 
hufks  in  water,  divefted  of  their  more  volatile  parts  by  evaporation,  leave 
an  extradl  flightly  aromatic,  amounting  to  twice  the  quantity  of  that 
obtained  by  fpirit,  or  half  the  quantity  of  the  hufks  themfelves^^^^. 

Thefe  feeds  are  employed  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  in  fome  parts 
of  Europe,  in  preference  to  the  common  anifeeds,  to  which  they  ap- 
pear, from  their  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  fuperiour.  They  have  not  as 
yet  been  received  in  practice  among  us,  and  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fhops. 

A  N  T  H  O  R  A. 

■  ANTHORA  Pharm.  Pari/.  Antithora.  Aconitum  falutiferum  Jive 
anthora  C.  B.  Aconitum  Anthora  Linn.  Yellow  helmet  flower  : 
a  plant  with  divided  leaves,  and  naked  flowers  conlifting  of  five  petals, 
the  uppermofl  of  which  is  fhaped  like  a  hood  :  each  flower  is  followed 
by  three  or  more  pods,  containing  wrinkled  angular  feeds.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  other  aconites  or  wolfsbanes,  by  the  leaves  not  being 
gloffy,  by  their  being  cut  quite  down  to  the  pedicle,  and  by  the  fegments 
being  very  narrow  and  of  nearly  the  fame  width  from  end  to  end. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyreneans,  from  whence  the 
dried  roots  are  fometimes  brought  to  us.  They  are  generally  of  an  irre- 
gular roundifh  {hape,  fometimes  a  little  oblong,  of  a  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide  and  white  within,  hard  to  break,  but  not  tough. 

The  root  of  anthora  has  a  faint  fmell,  and  an  acrid  bitter  tafte,  con- 
ftringing  the  fauces  and  throat,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  naufeous 
fweetifhnefs.  Its  medical  qualities  are  doubtful.  Some  (b)  look  upon 
it  as  a  fafe  anthelmintic,  an  ufeful  alexipharmac  in  malignant  fevers,  and 
even  as  an  antidote  to  the  poifonous  aconites,  particularly  the  fpecies 
called  tboray  from  its  fuppofed  efficacy  againft  which  it  is  faid  to  have 
received  its  name  :  others  fcj  afcribe  to  it  virulent  qualities,  and  relate 
inflances  of  its  occafioning  vomiting,  purging,  great  diforders  of  the 
ftomach,  heat,  thirfl,  and  anxiety.  A  competency  of  experiments,  to 
fully  determine  this  point,  is  as  yet  wanting  :  poflibly  this  root,  like 

(a)  Cartheufer.  (bj  Gefner,  epiji.  p.  66  Sif  142.    GeofFroy,  maf.  med.  ii.  11. 

(c)  J.Bauhin.  bifi.  plant,  p.  94.    L'Obel,  adv.  p.  301.    HofFman,  de  medicament,  infecur.  §.  30. 
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many  others,  may  be  poflefTed  of  noxious  qualities  when  frefli,  which 
are  in  great  meafure  diffipated  or  deftroyed  by  drying  or  long  keeping. 
But  as  all  the  falutary  efFedts,  that  can  be  rationally  expedled  from  this 
drug,  are  obtainable  from  medicines  of  known  innocence ;  common 
pradtice  has  never  received  the  anthora,  and  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  have  now  expunged  it  from  their  catalogues  of  officinals. 

.  ANTIMONIUM. 

ANTIMONIUM  Fharm.  Lond.  Antmonium^  Jlibium,  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Antimony  :  a  ponderous  brittle  mineral,  compofed  of  long  fhining 
ftreaks  like  needles,  intermingled  with  a  dark  leaden  coloured  fubftance ; 
of  no  manifeft  tafte  or  fmell.  It  is  ufually  brought  into  the  fhops  in  the 
form  of  conical  loaves. 

There  are  feveral  mines  of  antimony  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
France,  and  fome  likewife  in  England.  It  is  fometimes  found  tolerably 
pure,  but  more  commonly  blended  with  a  hard  flone  or  fpar,  from  which 
the  antimony  is  feparated  by  eliquation.  The  mineral  being  broken  in 
pieces,  put  into  earthen  pots  whofe  bottoms  are  perforated  with  fmall 
holes,  and  a  moderate  fire  applied  round  the  veflels,  the  antimony  melts 
out,  and  is  received  in  conical  moulds  placed  underneath.  In  thefe,  the 
lighter  and  more  drofly  matter  rifes  to  the  furface,  while  the  purer  and 
more  ponderous  fubfides  to  the  bottom  :  hence  the  upper  broad  part  of 
the  loaves  is  confiderably  lefs  pure  than  the  lower.  The  antimony,  thus 
purified,  is  called  crude y  in  diftindlion  from  its  officinal  preparations. 

In  fome  places  the  native  mineral  has  been  employed  without  purifi- 
cation. The  maffes  which  have  fuffered  fufion  may  be  readily  diflin- 
guifhed,  by  the  form  which  they  receive  from  that  operation ;  by  their 
being  free  from  any  vifible  ftony  matter,  pieces  of  which  are  generally 
found  adhering  to  the  unwrought  ore ;  and  by  their  ftrias  being  larger. 
The  Englifh  antimony  appears  to  be,  of  all  the  forts,  the  moft  unfit  for 
medicinal  ufe,  as  having  fometimes  an  admixture  of  particles  of  lead  ore, 
of  which  I  have  feen  fpecimens. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  collyria  againft  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  md  for  ftaining  the  eye-brows  black.  Its  internal 
ufe  does  not  feem  to  have  been  eftablifhed  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
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fifteenth  century,  and  even  then  it  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  poifon- 
ous.  Experience  has  now  fully  evinced,  that  in  its  crude  flate,  or  when 
duly  prepared,  it  is  a  medicine  of  fufficient  fafety,  and  of  great  efficacy 
in  fundry  obftinate  diforders,  and  that  though  fome  of  its  preparations 
are  moft  violently  cathartic  and  emitic,  yet  even  thefe,  by  a  flight  altera- 
tion or  addition,  lofe  their  virulence  and  become  mild. 

Antimonial  medicines  are  principally  made  ufe  of,  as  alterants,  deob- 
ftruents,  or  gentle  evacuants  ;  in  cutaneous  foulneffes  not  fcorbutic  ;  in 
rheumatic  pains  and  contradlions  of  the  limbs  faj  ;  in  leucophlegmatic, 
cachedtic,  and  catarrhous  diforders  5  in  intermittent  fevers  from  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  as  obftinate  quartans  ;  and  fometimes  in  continual 
fevers,  and  for  promoting  exped:oration  in  peripneumonic  and  afthmatic 
cafes  :  they  generally  have  better  effedls  in  cold  ferous  habits,  than  in  hot 
bilious  difpofitions.  The  more  active  preparations  are  employed  as 
emetics  in  apopledlic  and  maniacal  diforders.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
even  the  ftrongeft  antimonials,  the  cauftic  folutions  in  mineral  acids  ex- 
cepted, are  given  to  horfes  in  large  quantity,  fome  ounces  a  day,  without 
any  ill  effed: :  in  thefe  animals,  both  crude  antimony  and  its  preparations 
feem  to  operate  by  promoting  perfpiration. 

The  virulent  effedts,  which  antimony  produces  in  certain  circum- 
ftances,  have  been  afcribed  by  many  to  its  participating  of  an  arfenical 
fubftance/^/^y/.  But  the.  chemical  properties  of  antimony,  alledged  in 
proof  of  this  fuppofition,  are  by  no  means  charadteriftic  of  that  poifonous 
mineral  ;  and  its  operation  in  the  human  body  is  extremely  different. 
The  moft  violent  antimonials  are  rendered  inadtive  by  means  which  do  not 
leflen  the  deleterious  quality  of  arfenic ;  and  fome  adt  with  violence  in  far 
lefs  dofes  than  pure  arfenic  itfelf. 

Crude  antimony  is  properly  an  ore,  or  a  combination  of  a  particular 
Regulus  an-  metal  with  common  fulphur.    The  metallic  part,  like  that  of  other  ful- 
phureous  ores,  is  feparated  in  its  proper  form,  by  roafting  the  powdered 
mineral  over  a  gentle  fire  till  the  fulphureous  fumes  ceafe,  and  then 
melting  the  remaining  grey  calx  with  inflammable  fluxes.    The  flux 

C (i)  Two  remarkable  cafes  of  the  efficacy  of  antimony  in  pains  and  in  inveterate  contraftions 
of  the  limbs,  are  related  by  Kunckel  in  his  laloratxtrium  chymicu7n,  3  theil,  32  capit. 

(b)  Neumann,  chym.  med.  dogmat.  experimental,  ii.  339.  Hoffman,  metallurg,  morhif.  §.  2I. 
Stahi,  menf.  Decemb.  cap.  3.  opu/c.  p.  486.  491. 
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commonly  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes  by  the  chemifts,  called  from  its  colour 
black  jiuxy  is  compofed  of  two  parts  of  crude  tartar  and  one  of  nitre, 
ground  together,  fet  on  fire,  and  burnt  in  a  covered  veffel  to  a  blackifh 
alkaline  coal.  —  The  fulphur  alfo  may  be  obtained  in  its  pure  ftate,  by  Sulphur  an- 
digefting  the  powdered  mineral  in  aqua  regis,  which  dilTolves  the  metallic  rum°"^^ 
part,  leaving  the  fulphur  in  form  of  a  greeni£h  yellow  fubftance  :  this, 
purified  by  fublimation,  appears,  on  all  trials,  the  fame  with  common 
brimftone.  The  proportions  of  fulphur  and  metal  vary  in  different  anti- 
monies i  fome  forts  feem  to  hold  about  two  parts  of  metal  to  one  of 
fulphur,  and  others  nearly  equal  parts  of  each. 

The  pure  metal,  called  regulus  of  antimony,  is  of  a  bright  white 
colour,  a  plated  or  leafy  texture,  very  brittle,  nearly  feven  times  fpeci- 
fically  heavier  than  water.  It  melts  in  a  low  white  heat,  and  if  continued 
in  fufion,  in  an  open  velTel,  gradually  exhales  in  thick  whitifh  fumes, 
which  condenfe,  on  the  bodies  adjacent,  into  white  flowers.  Melted 
with  common  brimftone,  it  becomes  fimilar,  both  in  appearance  and 
quality,  to  crude  antimony.  Crude  antimony,  like  moft  other  fulphu- 
reous  ores,  is  eafier  of  fufion  than  its  pure  metal :  it  melts  before  it  grows 
red-hot,  though  not  before  the  veflTel  is  confiderably  fo. 

It  is  in  this  metallic  part  of  antimony,  that  its  proper  medicinal 
powers  refide.  The  pure  metal  is  a  medicine  of  extreme  activity :  a 
quantity  too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the  tendereft  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  violent  effedts  if  given  difiTolved  or  in  a  foluble  ll:ate.  Acid- 
wines  take  up  fo  little  of  it,  that  the  metal,  after  a  number  of  infufions, 
feems  to  have  loft  nothing  of  its  weight :  thefe  tindtures,  neverthelefs, 
prove,  in  moderate  dofes,  ftrongly  emetic  or  cathartic  ;  and  in  very  fmall 
ones,  for  the  moft  part  diaphoretic.  It  has  been  caft  into  the  form  of 
finall  pills,  which  adled  as  violent  cathartics,  and  after  their  pafifage 
through  the  body  have  operated  in  the  fame  manner  again,  and  this  re- 
peatedly for  a  great  number  of  times.. 

! 

The  adivity  of  this  metal  is  abated  by  calcination,  or  by  the  expulfion 
!j  of  the  inflammable  principle,  which  makes  a  conftituent  part  of  this  as 
of  other  metallic  bodies  :  when  thoroughly  calcined,  it  appears  entirely 
inert.    Thus,  if  ground  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  Cerufia 
thrown  by  little  and  little  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  flightly  deflagrates,  ^""^^^^o"''- 
and  being  now  freed  from  the  faline  matter  by  ablution  with  water,  is, 

found 
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found  changed  into  a  perfed:  white  calx,  which  though  taken  in  dofes 
of  a  dram  or  two,  is  faid  to  have  no  fenfible  operation.  In  this  deflagra- 
tion, a  part  of  the  nitre  is  alkalized,  and  a  portion  of  the  calx  diffolves 
in  the  water  along  with  the  alkali,  as  generally  happens  in  the  calcination 
of  other  metallic  bodies  with  nitre  :  acids,  added  to  this  folution,  preci- 
Materia  pitatc  the  dilTolved  calx  in  form  of  a  fubtile  white  powder,  which  is 
perlata.  equally  inactive  with  the  undifTolved  part.  Thefe  perfe<5t  calces,  of 
themfelves  fixt  and  unfufible  in  the  fire,  melt  with  faline  additions,  as 
fixt  alkaline  fait  and  borax,  into  a  pale  yellowifh  glafs,  inert  faj  as  the 
calces  at  firft. 

The  precife  gradations  of  activity,  between  the  virulence  of  the  metal 
.  in  its  perfedt  metallic  ftate,  and  its  indolence  in  that  of  a  perfedt  calx, 
are  not  well  known ;    but   thus  much  is  certain,  that  it  continues 
extremely  aftive  till  the  calcination  is  almoft  complete.    When  crude 
antimony  is  roafted  over  a  gentle  fire  and  kept  conftantly  ftirring,  till  the 
cefiTation  of  the  fumes  fhews  the  fulphur  to  be  difiiipated,  the  metal  re- 
mains in  form  of  a  greyifh-white  powder,  fo  far  calcined,  that  on  being 
Vitrum  an-   urged  with  a  flrong  fire,  it  melts  into  a  dark  yellowifh  red  glafs,  no  part 
EjSI!^  refuming  its  metallic  form.    Neverthelefs,  both  the  calx  and  the 

glafs  are  very  virulent  emetics  ;  differing,  however,  from  the  metal 
itfelf,  in  this,  that  their  ad;ive  parts  are  foon  exhaurted  by  repeated 
infufion  in  vegetable  acids  fi'Jf  whereas  the  metal,  fo  far  as  the  experi- 
ment has  been  carried,  feemed  to  lofe  nothing  of  its  power. 

The  adlivity  of  the  metal  is  reftrained  likewife  by  the  combination  of 
fulphur  with  it.  Crude  antimony,  a  natural  mixture  of  it  with  fulphur, 
is  altogether  mild  ;  dofes  of  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram,  for  the  moft  part 
only  gently  loofening  the  belly,  or  promoting  infenfible  perfpiration  :  the 
greater  degree  of  tenuity  the  powdered  mineral  is  reduced  to,  the  more  con- 
fiderable  are  its  effedts ;  and  the  cafe  appears  to  be  the  fame  in  regard  to 
all  the  antimonials  that  are  not  totally  diffoluble  in  the  animal  fluids. 

If  a  part  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  be  feparated,  by  fuch 
operations  as  do  not  calcine  the  metal,  the  remaining  mafs  proves 
proportionably  more  adtive.  Hence,  as  different  forts  of  crude  anti- 
mony, and  difi'erent  parts  of  one  and  the  fame  mafs,  hold  manifeftly 

faj  Malouin.  chimie  medicinale,  fart  iv.  chap,  50.  ('i^  Boerhaaye,  elem,  chem,  procejf.  210. 
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different  proportions  of  fulphur,  it  is  probable  that  they  vary  in  degree 
of  activity. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  feparated  by  deflagration  with  nitre  : 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  nitre,  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  of  the 
fulphur  is  confumed,  and  the  more  does  the  metal,  thus  divefted  of 
its  corrector,  exert  its  virulence.  An  increafe  of  the  nitre,  beyond  the 
quantity  vv^hich  is  fufficient  to  feparatc  the  fulphur,  renders  the  produ6ls, 
contrariwife,  milder  and  milder  ^  by  more  and  more  calcining,  or  de- 
ftroying  the  powers  of,  the  metal  itfelf. 

Thus,  antimony  deflagrated  with  one  eighth  its  weight  of  nitre,  is  faid 
to  adl  chiefly,  in  dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  as  an  alterative  or 
diaphoretic :  with  one  Jixth  its  weight,  it  vomits  and  purges,  for  the  moft 
part  very  mildly,  in  dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains  :  with  half  its  weight, 
it  vomits  ftrongly,  in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  five  or  fix  grains  j  and 
with  equal  its  own  weight -f-,  it  proves,  in  the  fame  dofes,  a  mofi:  violent 
emetic,  operating  as  it  were  inexhauftibly,  till  its  whole  fubftance  is 
expelled.  All  thefe  preparations  are  of  a  dark  red  or  yellowifli  red  colour, 
and  hence  perhaps  their  name  of  crocus  or  faffron.  The  three  firfl:  are 
taken  from  the  fire  as  foon  as  the  deflagration  ceafes  :  the  laft,  which  is 
the  oflicinal  crocus,  is  kept  for  fome  time  in  fufion,  during  which  a 
whitifh  faline  fcoria  rifes  to  the  furface,  which  is  feparated  when  the  mafs 
grows  cold, 

The  lafl:  of  the  above  proportions  of  nitre,  to  wit,  equal  the  weight  of 
the  antimony,  feems  to  be  nearly  that  by  which  all  the  fulphur  is  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  metallic  part  left  bare.  If  the  nitre  be  increafed  to  twice 
the  weight  of  the  antimony,  the  metal  itfelf  is  fo  far  calcined  by  it,  as 
to  appear,  after  the  deflagration,  white ;  and  if  now  freed  from  the  faline 
matter  by  ablution  with  water,  proves  fo  mild,  as  to  occafion  only  fome 
light  naufea  and  gentle  vomiting,  with  a  large  difcharge  of  faliva  and 
thick  urine.  If  the  antimony  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  thrice 
its  weight  of  the  fait,  it  becomes  a  perfeft  indolent  calx,  the  fame  with 
that  obtained  by  calcining  the  pure  metal  with  nitre. 

In  this  deflagration,  a  part  of  the  nitre  is  changed  by  the  fulphur  into 
a  neutral  fait  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  pure  fulphur  and  nitre  defla- 
grated together,  that  is,  to  the  nitrum  vitriolatum :  this  fait  may  be  re- 
covered from  the  water  in  which  the  calx  Is.wafhed,  by  filtration,  evapo- 
ration, and  cryftallization.     A  part  of  the  nitre  becomes  likewife  an 
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alkaline  fait,  which,  as  formerly  obferved,  renders  a  part  of  the  metallic 
calx  diffoluble :  the  cryftallized  fait  is  found  to  retain 'a  little  of  this  calx, 
but  cannot  be  expefted  to  receive  from  thence  any  particular  virtues. 

*  The  Edinburgh  college,  in  their  laft  pharmacopoeia,  diredt  the  grey 
calx  of  antimony,  as  prepared  for  making  the  glafs,  to  be  calcined  for  an 
hour  v^ith  equal  its  v^^eight  of  nitre,  and  the  mixture  then  to  be  wafhed 
with  warm  water  till  it  becomes  taftelefs. 


Febrifugum 
craanii  Ph. 
Brand. 


The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  feparated  alfo  by  fulion  with  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  which  abforb  it,  and  form  with  it  a  fcoria  on  the  furface.  On 
melting  five  parts  of  antimony,  with  one  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  four  of 
fea  fait,  which  laft  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  ufe  in  the  procefs, 
a  ponderous  dark  reddifh  mafs  is  obtained,  which,  feparated  from  the 
fcoria,  is  found  to  be  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  crocus  prepared  with  one 
eighth  of  nitre  j  about  as  much  of  the  fulphur  being  here  abforbed  and 
fcorified  by  the  alkali,  as  is  there  burnt  off  by  the  nitre.  This  prepa- 
ration is  greatly  celebrated  by  Hoffman  and  others,  in  fundry  obflinate 
chronical  diforders,  and  efleemed  one  of  the  befl  antimonials  that  can  be 
given  with  fafety  as  alterants  :  it  operates  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic,  and 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  by  flool  or  vomit  j  the  dofe  is  from  three  or 
four  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

If  eight  parts  of  antimony,  fix  of  tartar,  and  three  of  nitre,  be  mixed 
together,  deflagrated,  and  brought  into  fufion,  the  alkaline  fait,  refulting 
from  the  nitre  and  tartar,  will  abforb  the  whole  of  the  fulphur  of  the 
antimony,  and  the  metallic  part  will  fall  pure  to  the  bottom.  Only  a- 
fmall  quantity,  however,  of  the  metal  feparates  in  this  procefs ;  for  as 
foon  as  the  alkali  and  fulphur  are  combined  together,  this  compound 
begins  to  diflblve  and  fcorify  the  metal,  and  fcorifies  more  and  more  of  it 
in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  fire  5  if  the  pure  metal  be  melted 
with  a  compofition  of  fulphur  and  alkali,  it  is  in  like  manner  changed 
into  a  fcoria. 

Thefe  alkaline  fcoriae  diffolve  in  boiling  water  j  and  on  adding  acids, 
as  fpirit  of  fait,  to  the  filtered  folution,  the  fulphur  and  metal  are  pre- 
Pharm.Lond,  cipitated  together,  in  form  of  a  reddifh  or  reddiih-yellow  powder. — A 
like  folution  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  crude  antimony  in  alkaline  lye : 
which,  like  the  alkaline  falts  brought  into  fufion  by  fire,  firfl  diffolves 
the  fulphur,  and  then,  by  the  med'iation  of  this,  takes  up  a  very  confide- 
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rabk  part  of  the  metal  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  directs  two  pounds  of 
powdered  antimony  to  be  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  foap  lyes  diluted  with  Sulph.  au- 
three  pints  of  water,  the  matter  being  kept  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula,  ^pl[  J'})^ 
and  frefh  water  occafionally  added  to  fupply  that  which  evaporates,  for 
three  hours ;  and  the  precipitation  to  be  made  by  dropping  diluted  fpirit 
of  nitre  into  the  flrained  liquor  whilft  hot  :  if  the  folution  is  fuffered  to  Kemes  mi- 
cool,  a  fpontaneous  precipitation  happens.  —  It  is  probable,  that  when  ^"^i"-^ 
the  folution  is  thus  procured  by  boiling  in  lye,  the  precipitate  will  be 
of  more  uniform  flrength,  or  vary  lefs  in  the  quantity  of  metal,  than 
when  the  antimony  and  alkaline  fait  have  been  melted  together ;  and  that 
the  precipitate,  thrown  dovi^n  by  acids,  will  be  lefs  variable  than  that 
which  is  permitted  to  feparate  fpontaneoufly.    In  either  cafe,  however, 
the  powder,  which  falls  firft,  proves  darker  coloured,  contains  more  of 
the  metal,  and  operates  with  more  force,  than  that  which  fublides  after- 
wards.   The  ufing  of  the  nitrous,  marine,  or  vegetable  acids,  for  the 
precipitation,  is  indifferent  to  the  medicine ;   but  the  vitriolic  might 
occalion  a  variation ;  the  neutral  fait,  refulting  from  the  coalition  of  tliis 
acid  with  the  alkali,  being  lefs  foluble  in  water,  and  not  eafily  feparable 
from  the  precipitate  by  wafhing.  —  Thefe  precipitates,  wafhed  from  as 
much  of  the  adhering  faline  matter  as  hot  water  will  dilfolve,  prove  gently 
emetic,  in  dofes  of  five  or  fix  grains,  when  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach. 
Made  into  pills  with  extracts  or  refins,  and  taken  on  a  full  ftomach  by  a 
little  at  a  . time,  they  adl  chiefly  as  alteratives  and  deobflruents  :  with  thefe 
cautions,  I  am  told,  they  have  been  increafed  to  fixteen  grains  a  day, 
without  occafioning  any  difturbance  upwards  or  downwards. 

The  alkaline  fcoriae  of  antimony,  pulverized  whilll  hot,  and  digefi:ed 
for  three  or  four  days  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  communicate  the  fame 
colour,  tafi:e,  and  fmell,  as  a  mixture  of  pure  fulphur  with  alkalies. 
The  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  judge,  contrary  to  what 
fome  .have  fuppofed,  that  a  part  of  the  metal,  as  well  as  of  the  fulphur, 
is  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  :  the  former  diredl  a  tincture  to  be  drawn,  with  Tinftura 
a  quart  of  fpirit,  from  fix  ounces  of  powdered  antimony  melted  with  fj^^'l^^}^ 
twelve  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait  ;  the  latter,  from  four  ounces  of  anti- 
mony  and  fix  of  nlkdli  faj.  It  is  faid  that  thefe  tindlures,  taken  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  have  fometimes  proved  emetic. 


faj  This  preparation  is  now  expunged  from  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Fh.  Brand. 


The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  abforbed  likewife  by  moft  of  the  metals ; 
moft  freely  by  iron.  For  this  purpofe,  fome  iron  nails,  wire,  or  other 
like  fmall  pieces  that  may  lie  loofe  in  the  crucible,  are  heated  to  a  ftrong 
red  heat,  and  about  twice  their  quantity,  or  a  little  more,  of  antimony 
thrown  upon  them  :  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  immediately  adts  on  the 
iron,  and  as  fulphur  greatly  promotes  the  fufion  of  that  metal,  the 
v/hole  foon  melts  :  a  little  nitre  is  then  injedled,  about  one  part  to  fix  of 
the  antimony,  the  crucible  covered  again,  and  the  matter,  when  brought 
into  thin  fufion,  poured  into  a  warm  greafed  cone  or  mortar.  The 
regulus,  freed  from  the  fulphureo-ferrugineous  fcoriae,  is  purified  by 
repeated  fufion  with  one  fixth  or  one  eighth  its  weight  of  fre£h  nitre, 
till  the  nitre  no  longer  receives  from  it  any  yellow  or  amber  colour  :  if 
the  regulus  difcovers,  by  its  dull  grey  colour,  fponginefs,  hardnefs,  and 
difficulty  of  fufion,  that  it  retains  much  of  the  iron,  a  little  frefh  anti- 
mony is  injedted,  whofe  fulphur,  abforbing  the  iron,  hafi:ens  the 
purification.  If  the  metal  when  poured  out  be  in  exceeding  thin  fufion, 
and  the  quantity  of  fcoriae  covering  its  furface  confiderable,  it  generally 
aflAimes  on  the  top  a  radiated  fiiar-like  efflorefcence. 

This  regulus,  though  venerated  by  fome  of  the  chemifts,  is  not  ma- 
terially different  from  that  obtained  by  fimply  calcining  the  antimony, 
and  reviving  the  calx  with  inflammable  fluxes. — The  fcoriae  refulting 
from  the  firfl  fufion  with  iron  are  little  other  than  a  fulphurated  iron, 
fcarcely  retaining  any  thing  of  the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony  :  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  in  a  fhady  place,  they  fall  into  a  black  powder,  whofe 
finer  parts,  wafhed  off  with  water,  and  deflagrated  with  thrice  their 
weight  of  nitre,  are  Stahl's  aperient  crocus-f* :  the  groffer  part,  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  is  faid  to  be  not  aperient,  but  enormoufly  aftrin- 
gent:):  (a). — The  amber  coloured  fcoriae,  ariling  in  the  purification  of 
the  regulus  with  nitre,  are  an  exceffively  ftrong  cauflic  alkali  ||  ;  powdered 
and  thrown  whilfl  hot  into  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  they  impart, 
by  digeflion  and  agitation,  a  deeper  or  paler  red  colour  §,  according  as 
the  fpirit  was  more  or  lefs  oily,  together  with  a  penetrating  pungency, 
and,  as  is  fuppofed,  a  detergent  and  diuretic  virtue  ^/^y. 

The  metallic  part  of  antimony  is  corroded  by  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic 
acids,  into  a  white  powder  3  and  totally  difilblved  by  aqua  regia,  if  made 


(a)  Stahl,  men/.  Jamar.    Opu/c.  p.  523.  Stahl,  men/.  Decemb.    Opu/c,  p.  505. 
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with  only  a  fmall  proportion  of  nitrous  acid,  into  a  corrolive  liquor.  It 
may  likewife  be  combined  with  the  marine  acid  into  a  liquid  form, 
by  particular  methods  of  application.  If  corrofive  mercury  fublimate 
(a  combination  of  mercury  with  the  concentrated  marine  acid)  be 
mixed  in  powder  with  half  its  weight  of  powdered  antimony  ;  the  acid 
of  the  fublimate  begins  immediately  to  ad:  upon  the  metallic  part  of  the 
antimony,  and  fumes,  extremely  noxious,  arife  fo  copioufly,  that  the 
utmoft  circumfpedion  is  requifite  for  avoiding  them  :  the  mixture  being 
fet  to  diflil  in  a  wide  necked  retort,  with  a  fire  cautioufly  increafed,  the 
antimonial  regulus  arifes,  combined  with  the  acid  into  a  thick  cauftic 
liquor,  which  congeals,  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  appearance  like  ice. 
This  concrete,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air,  imbibes  moifture  and 
becomes  fluid-f-  :  it  may  likewife  be  melted  down  from  the  ne^k  of  the 
retort  by  cautioufly  applying  a  live  coal,  and  afterwards  rendered  per- 
manently fluid  by  diflillation :|:  in  another  retort:  when  liquefied  in  the  firfl 
way,  it  is  fomewhat  lefs  corrofive  than  in  the  other.  The  ufe  of  this 
butter,  as  it  is  called,  is  for  confuming  fungous  fleili,  and  the  callous 
lips  of  ulcers  :  it  ad:s  exceeding  quickly,  producing  an  efchar,  which,  as 
Boerhaave  obferves,  generally  feparates  the  fame  day  it  is  formed. 

The  butter,  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  grows  milky, 
and  depofites  its  metal,  intimately  combined  with  a  portion  of  the  con- 
centrated acid,  in  form  of  an  exceeding  white  powder.  The  powder, 
repeatedly  washed  with  water,  becomes  infipid,  but  ftill  retains  a  portion 
of  the  acid,  and  operates,  in-  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  grains,  as  a  mofl 
violent  and  dangerous  emetic. 

Spirit  of  nitre  dropt  into  butter  of  antimony,  fo  long  as  it  occafions 
any  effervefcence,  forms  with  the  marine  acid  of  the  butter  an  aqua  regis, 
which  keeps  the  metal  perfeftly  diffolved.  If  this  folution  be  committed 
to  diftillation,  the  marine  acid  comes  over  firft,  and  a  little  of  the  nitrous 
after  it  :  the  reft  of  the  nitrous  acid  may  be  totally  expelled  from  the 
remaining  powder,  by  calcining  it  in  a  crucible  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
with  a  ftrong  red  heat.  Spirit  of  nitre,  poured  on  the  mercurius  vitae, 
in  like  manner  expels  the  marine  acid,  and  is  itfelf  expelled  by  fire.  The 
calces  thus  obtained,  though  formely  looked  upon  as  medicines  of  great 
virtue,  are  equally  inactive  with  thofe,  which  are  more  compendroufly 
prepared  by  deflagrating  crude  antimony  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
nitre. 
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After  the  diftillation  of  the  butter  of  antimony,  there  remains  in  the 
retort  a  black  powder,  compafed  of  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate  and 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony.  This,  like  the  ethiops  made  from  mer- 
cury and  fulphur  diredly,  on  being  urged  with  a  red  heat,  fublimes 
into  a  cinnabarine  mafs,  generally  darker  than  the  common  cinnabar,  and 
fomewhat  of  a  needled  llrudiure.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  this  cinnabar 
participates  of  the  metallic  matter  of  the  antimony ;  but  experiment 
fhews  that  it  does  not,  and  that  its  difference  from  common  cinnabar 
conhfts  wholly  in  its  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  fulphur.  Com- 
mon cinnabar,  fublimed  with  a  little  frefli  fulphur,  becomes  exadlly 
fimilar  to  that  of  antimony  3  and  cinnabar  of  antimony,  fublimed  from 
a  little  iron  filings,  or  fuch  other  fubftances  as  may  detain  its  fuperfluous 
fulphur,  becomes  the  fame  with  common  cinnabar. 


Crocus  an- 
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Crystals  of  tartar,  boiled  in  water  with  the  pure  regulus,  or  crocus, 
or  glafs  of  antimony,  diffolve  a  part  of  the  metallic  matter,  fmall  indeed, 
but  fufficjent  to  communicate  a  ftrong  medicinal  impregnation  :  the  glafs 
is  faid  to  diffolve  more  eafily,  and  in  greater  quantity,  than  the  other 
preparations.  The  college  of  London  diredls  half  a  pound  of  crocus  of 
antimony  (reduced  to  a  fubtile  powder,  and  boiled  and  wafhed  with  water 
till  it  becomes  perfeftly  infipid)  to  be  boiled  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
cryftals  of  tartar,  in  three  pints  of  water,  for  half  an  hour ;  the  liquor  to 
be  filtered,  and  after  due  evaporation  fet  by  to  cryftallize.  The  Edin- 
^Ph'^Lmd.  IS  burgh  college  orders  fix  ounces  either  of  the  wafhed  crocus,  or  powdered 
glafs,  and  four  of  creme  of  tartar,  to  be  boiled  in  four  quarts  of  water 
for  fix  hours;  the  liquor  to  be  filtered  when. cooled,  and  either  cryffal- 
lized  or  evaporated  to  drynefs. 

The  total  evaporation  of  the  fluid  appears  the  beft  way  of  fecuring 
uniformity  of  fi:rength  to  the  medicine  :  for  as  only  a  part  of  the  tartar 
is  faturated  with  the  metal,  and  as  the  part  thus  faturated  is  more  foluble 
than  the  reft,  fome  of  the  unfaturated  tartar  is  apt,  in  cryftallization,  to 
fhoot  by  itfelf.  The  folubility  of  the  compound  afibrds  one  of  the  beft 
means  for  eftimating  its  ftrength,  or  the  degree  of  its  impregnation  with 
the  antimony.  Dr.  Saunders  relates  faj  that  an  ounce  of  cold  water, 
about  the  middle  temperature  of  the  air,  diffolved,  of  fome  of  the  com- 


Edinb. 


( a)  DiJJertatio  medico-chemica  inaugural,  de  antimonio,  p,  44. 
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mon  emetic  tartars  of  the  (hops,  not  thirty-two  grains,  or  one  fifteenth 
its  own  weight ;  whereas,  of  a  well  faturated  fort,  which  he  had  himfelf 
prepared  by  long  boiling,  the  fame  quantity  of  water  diffolved  fifty-two 
grains,  or  near  one  ninth  its  weight.  Perhaps  the  moft  certain  way  of 
obtaining  a  faturated  and  uniform  preparation  of  this  kind  would  be,  to 
digeft  the  common  emetic  tartar  in  eight  times  its  weight,  or  lefs,  of 
cold  water,  and  evaporate  the  filtered  yellow  folution  to  drynefs  :  or  to 
continue  the  boiling  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  tartar  for  twelve  hours 
or  longer,  adding  water  enough  occafionally  to  keep  the  tartar  always 
dilTolved,  and  at  length  to  let  the  water  wafte  fo  far,  as  not  to  exceed 
eight  times  the  quantity  of  the  tartar  employed,  after  which  the  liquor 
is  to  be  fufi^ered  to  cool,  and  then  filtered  and  evaporated. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the  beft  of  the  antimonial  emetics  ;  as  con- 
taining the  active  part  of  the  antimony,  made  foluble  by  a  mild  vegetable 
acid,  which  does  not,  like  thofe  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  communicate 
any  degree  of  corrofivenefs  :  the  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  to  fix  or  eight 
grains.  It  may  be  given  alfo  as  an  alterative  or  diaphoretic,  in  dofes  of 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  or  half  a  grain  or  more ;  and  added,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  grain  or  two,  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  milder  vegetable  cathartics.  It  is 
faid  that  cafia  diminifhes  the  power  of  this  medicine,  but  probably  on  no 
good  foundation. 

Moft  forts  of  vinous  liquors  contain  fo  much  acid,  as  to  extrad:,  in 
a  fhort  time,  a  flrong  impregnation  from  the  antimonial  metal.  The  Vinum  anti- 
college  of  London  dired:s  an' ounce  of  the  wafhed  crocus  to  a  pint  and  "i^^^^^EdL'. 
a  half  of  mountain ;  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  glafs 
to  a  pint.  It  does  not  appear,  that  thefe  or  much  greater  differences  in 
the  quantities,  affeft  the  ftrength  of  the  preparation  j  the  fame  crocus 
being  fufficient  to  impregnate  many  frefh  portions  of  liquor.  Thefe 
tinctures  have  been  chiefly  ufed,  in  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce,  as  ftrong  emetics  :  in  fmall  dofes,  as  thirty  to  fixty  drops,  they 
z6t  commonly  as  diuretics  or  diaphoretics.  A  cafe  is  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  EfTays,  Vol.  II.  in  which  the  whey  made  with  a  gill  and 
a  half  of  antimonial  wine  produced  fleepinefs  without  vomiting.  The 
curd  had  the  fame  efFedt. 

The  virulence  of  fome  of  the  antimonials  is  greatly  abated,  by  inti- 
mately mingling  them  with  wax  or  refins.  Powdered  glafs  of  antimony, 
injed;ed  into  one  eighth  its  weight  of  melted  bees  wax,  over  a  gentle 

firCj, 
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lire,  and  kept  conftantly  ftirring  for  half  an  hour,  becomes  fo  mild, 
that  when  given  from  two  or  three  grains  to  twenty,  it  occafions  for 
the  moft  part  only  a  few  ftools,  or  a  flight  naufea  or  licknefs,  and  fome- 
times  produces  no  fenfible  evacuation.  This  preparation  has  for  fome 
time  been  celebrated  in  dyfenteries  :  feveral  inftances  of  its  good  fuc- 
cefs  in  thefe  cafes  are  related  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  medical 
efTays. 

From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  antimonial  medicines,  it  appears, 
that  the  feveral  preparations  of  this  mineral,  the  cauftic  butter  excluded, 
differ  from  one  another  only  in  degree  of  activity  and  that  the  greater 
number  mufl  vary  in  flrength,  from  fmall  and  unheeded  variations  in  the 
manner  of  preparing  them.  And  indeed,  though  their  real  qualities 
fhould  be  always  the  fame,  they  may  neverthelefs  operate  with  different 
degrees  of  force  ^  from  the  juices  in  the  firfl  pafTages,  or  the  food  taken 
during  their  ufe,  occafioning  more  or  lefs  to  be  diffolved.  Sometimes 
the  milder  preparations,  and  even  crude  antimony  itfelf,  have,  from  acid 
foods,  proved  flrongly  emetic  \  and  fometimes  the  more  active  have  lain 
for  a  time  indolent  in  the  body,  and  afterwards,  on  taking  the  flighteft 
acids,  fuddenly  exerted  unexpected  violence.  Tinctures  of  the  pure  me- 
tallic part  in  mild  vegetable  acids  appear  to  be  the  mofl  fafe  and 
certain  of  all  the  antimoniais  ;  and  capable  of  being  fo  managed,  as  to 
anfwer  ail  the  faiutary  purpofes  that  can  be  rationally  exped;ed  from  any 
preparation  of  this  mineral ;  what  is  effeded  in  the  others,  by  rendering 
the  metal  more  or  lefs  foluble,  being  here  obtained,  with  much  lefs  un- 
certainty, by  giving  ad:ual  folutions  of  it  in  larger  or  fmaller  dofes. 
Whether  the  wine,  recommended  by  Huxham,  or  the  tartarous  folution, 
is  the  moil  eligible,  experience  only  can  determine.  It  is  certain  that 
both  of  them,  as  commonly  prepared,  are  very  variable  in  flrength  ;  the 
vinous  folution,  from  differences  in  the  degree  of  acidity,  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  diffolving  power,  of  the  wine  itfelf ;  the  tartarous,  from 
the  procefs  being  more  or  lefs  fkilfuUy  performed.  We  ought  therefore, 
in  prefcribing  thefe  preparations,  if  we  are  not  well  affured  of  their 
flrength,  to  begin  with  a  fmall  dofe,  and  gradually  increafe  it  according 
to  the  effed:. 
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A  P  A  R  I  N  E. 

APARINE  Pharm.  Edinb.faJ  Aparine  vulgaris  C.  B.  Philan- 
thropus.  GoosEGRASS  or  cleavers  :  a  flender,  rough,  annual  plant, 
fpreading  upon  bufhes  and  flicking  to  whatever  it  touches ;  with  four- 
fquare,  brittle,  jointed  ftalks  ;  oblong  narrow  leaves,  fet  in  form  of  a 
ftar,  about  eight  at  a  joint ;  and  fmall  whitifh  bell-fhaped  flowers,  fol- 
lowed by  little  round  burs. 

The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  aparine  yield  upon  expreffion  a  large  quantity 
of  turbid  green  juice,  which  when  depurated  becomes  clear  and  reddifh. 
The  leaves  in  fubftance  have  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  :  the  juice  alfo, 
in  its  dilute  ftate,  feems  little  more  than  watery  and  herbaceous  ;  but 
when  infpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extrad:,  it  afFedts  the  organs  of 
tafte  ftrongly,  though  only  momentarily,  with  a  pungent  faline  bitter- 
nefs. 

The  juice  of  this  herb  has  been  given,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  ounces, 
as  an  aperient  in  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  and  as  a  diuretic  in  hydropix; 
cafes  and  fuppreffions  of  urine.  *  This  medicine  came  into  great  vogue  for 
fcorbutic  complaints  a  few  years  ago,  in  confequence  of  a  letter  printed 
in  the  news-papers.  It  was  found  in  feveral  cafes  to  have  a  conftderable 
eff'ed:,  probably  merely  as  a  frefti  vegetable  juice,  as  its  viftble  operation 
manifefted  very  little  activity,  It  feems  now  to  be  again  fallen  into 
negledt. 

APES. 

APES  Pharm.  Edtnb.(b)  Bees.  This  infed,  dried  and  powdered, 
has  been  given  internally  as  a  diuretic,  and  applied  externally  (ground 
with  honey  or  other  like  fubftances)  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair. 
Some  have  flightly  calcined  the  bee,  in  a  clofe  veflel,  to  blacknefs,  and 
efteemed  it,  when  thus  prepared,  to  be  a  medicine,  in  fome  cafes,  of 
more  virtue ;  a  faline  matter  being  now  in  good  meafure  generated  by  the 
lire,  though  not  as  yet  extricated  from  the  other  principles.-— For  my 
own  part,  I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  bee  itfelf  prepared  or  unpre- 
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pared,  nor  is  it  ufed  in  pradlice :  the  valuable  produ6ts,  which  this  infed: 
affords,  honey  and  wax,  will  be  treated  of  in  their  places. 

A  P  I  U  M. 

APIUMy  Eleofelinum,  Pharm.  Edifib.  fa)  Apium  palujlre  &  apium 
officinarum  C.  B.  Apium  graveolens  Linn.  Small  age  :  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  with  bright  green  winged  leaves,  cut  flightly  into  three 
roundifh  portions,  ferrated  about  the  edges  :  the  feeds  are  fmall,  oval, 
plano-convex,  furrowed,  of  a  pale  brownifh  or  afh  colour :  the  root 
long,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger,  furnifhed  with  a  number  of 
fibres,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  It 
is  biennial ;  flowers  in  Auguft ;  grows  wild  in  rivulets  and  watery  places  ; 
and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens. 

A  poifonous  plant,  the  cicuta  aquatica  or  water  hemlock,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  fame  places  with  wild  fmallage,  has  been  fometimes 
miftaken  for  it.  This  may  be  diflinguifhed,  by  its  leaves  being  deeply 
divided,  quite  to  the  pedicle,  into  three  long  narrow  £harp  pointed 
fegments ;  whereas  thofe  of  fmallage  are  only  flightly  cut  into  three 
roundifh  obtufe  ones. 

The  frefh  roots  of  fmallage,  efpecially  when  produced  in  its  native 
watery  places,  are  fuppofed  to  participate,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  ill 
quality  of  thofe  of  the  hemlock  kind,  and  to  be  particularly  hurtful  to 
epileptic  perfons  and  pregnant  women.  They  have  an  unpleafant  fmejl, 
and  a  bitterifh  fomewhat  acrid  tafle,  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  roots  of  the 
cicuta,  but  fo  much  of  the  fame  kind,  as  to  countenance  the  fufpicion, 
that  the  frefh  roots  of  wild  fmallage,  if  taken  in  confiderable  dofes,  may 
not  be  entirely  innocent.  By  drying,  they  lofe  greateft  part  of  their  ill 
flavour,  and  become  fweetifh  :  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  cicuta  alfo  is 
faid  to  be  abated  by  exficcation. 

The  dry  roots  of  fmallage  have  been  employed,  in  apozems,  as  ape- 
rients and  diuretics,  in  conjunction  commonly  with  the  other  aperient 
roots.  They  give  out  their  virtue,  together  with  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menflrua.    On  evaporating  the  watery  in- 
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fufion,  the  flavour  of  the  root  exhales,  and  the  remaining  extradl  proves 
unpleafantly  fweetifh.  The  fpirituous  tin<5lure,  infpiffated,  yields  an  ex- 
tract, fomewhat  fweeter  and  lefs  ungrateful  than  that  made  with  water, 
and  of  a  flight  warmth  or  pungency  :  the  fmell  of  the  root,  which  is 
pretty  flirong  in  the  watery  infuflons,  is  in  good  meafure  covered  by  fpirit 
both  in  the  tindture  and  cxtra<fl. 

The  feeds  of  fmallage  have  been  fometimes  ufed  as  carminatives  and 
aperients,  and  appear  to-  be  pofl^efled  of  greater  virtues  than  the  root. 
They  have  a  moderately  flirong  grateful  fmell,  and  a  warm  bitterifli  taflie. 
Infufed  in  water,  they  impart  to  it  very  little  of  their  flavour  :  difl;illed 
with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  eflTential  oil,  of  a  very  pungent 
taflie,  fmelling  llrongly  and  agreeably  of  the  feeds :  the  remaining  decoction 
is  unpleafantly  bitterifli.  They  give  out  the  whole  of  their  tafl:e  and  fmell 
to  rectified  fpirit,  and  tinge  the  menfliruum  of  a  yellowifli  colour  :  the 
fpirit,  difliilled  off  from  the  filtered  tindlure,  has  very  little  of  the  flavour 
of  the  feeds  :  the  remaining  extradl  is  a  moderately  warm,  pungent, 
bitterifli  aromatic. 

This  plant  has  been  greatly  improved,  by  culture,  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  thence  received  in  our  gardens  under  the  name  of 
celery,  apium  duke  celeri  italorum  Toiirn.  In  this  fliate,  it  is  much  paler 
coloured,  quite  white  towards  the  roots,  of  a  pleafant  fweetifli  fomewhat 
warm  tafl:e,  without  any  thing  of  the  ill  flavour  of  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  common  fmallage.  Ray  obferves,  that,  if  neglected  for  a  few  years, 
it  degenerates  into  fmallage  again. 

The  roots  of  celery  lofe  in  drying  about  two  thirds  of  their  weight  : 
the  matter  which  exhales  appears  to  be  mere  water.  The  dried  roots, 
digeflied  in  rectified  fpirit,  with  a  heat  a  little  below  boiling,  foon  give 
out  the  whole  of  their  adive  matter,  and  become  infipid.  The  tindlure, 
which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  depofites,  on  flianding  for  fome  weeks,  a 
conflderable  quantity  of  truly  faccharine  white  flakes  :  infpiflfated,  it 
yields  a  whitifli  extract,  of  a  grateful  warm  aromatic  fv^eetnefs.  An  ex- 
tradt  made  by  water  is  likewife  conflderably  fweet,  but  has  nothing  of 
the  aromatic  warmth  of  the  fpirituous  extrad:.  , 

The  feeds  of  celery  are  much  inferiour  in  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe  of 
fmallage ;  and  the  feveral  preparations  of  them  are  proportionably  weaker 
and  lefs  grateful :  the  eflTential  oil,  in  which  the  tafte  and  flavour  are 
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concentrated,  is  far  lefs  pungent  than  the  oil  of  fmallage  feeds,  and  of 
very  little  fmell.  Thus  one  part  of  the  plant  degenerates  in  its  quality, 
in  proportion  as  the  other  is  improved. 

A  A. 

COMMUNES.      Aqua  nivalis  ^  pluvialis^  Jluvialis,  font  ana. 
Common  waters  :  fnow,  rain,  river,  fpring  waters. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  much  the  purity  of  waters  is  conducive 
to  health  ;  and  how  greatly,  though  by  infenfible  degrees,  the  human 
body  muft  necelTarily  be  affeded,  by  minute  quantities  of  infalubrious 
matters  in  this  univerfal  diluent,  and  vehicle  of  all  our  aliment. 

Among  the  common  tefts  of  the  purity  of  water,  the  leafh  fallacious 
are,  its  being  perfe(flly  colourlefs,  tranfparent,  and  void  of  fmell  and 
tafte ;  its  diffolving  foap  into  a  fmooth  lather  5  boiling  pulfe  tender ; 
not  changing  the  colour  of  fyrup  of  violets  or  the  juices  of  other  blue 
flowers  j  and  its  mingling  with  alkaline  and  with  acid  liquors,  with 
folutiqn  of  fulphur  in  alkalies,  and  folution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid, 
without  precipitation  or  change  of  transparency.  Thefe  trials  ferve  to 
diftinguifh,  in  moft  cafes,  whether  waters  contain  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  foreign  matters,  but  what  the  particular  matters  are,  they 
never  can  difcover,  different  fubftances  exhibiting,  in  the  feveral  ex- 
periments, fimilar  phenomena :  thus  blue  juices  are  changed  red  by 
alum  as  well  as  by  acids,  and  green  by  the  calcareous  marine  fait  as 
well  as  by  alkalies. 

To  determine,  with  any  degree  of  precifion,  the  contents  of  waters, 
a  quantity  of  the  water  is  to  be  evaporated,  in  clean  glafs  vefTels,  with 
a  heat  fcarcely  exceeding  that  which  the  hand  can  fupport ;  that  the 
folid  contents  may  be  procured  by  themfelves,  with  as  little  danger  as 
poffible  of  the  extrication  or  tranfpolition  of  any  of  their  principles. 
The  dry  matter  being  digefted  in  a  little  pure  diftilled  water,  a  faline 
fubftance  is  commonly  extradted  by  the  water,  and  an  earthy  one  is  left, 
no  longer  diffoluble  in  aqueous  menftrua. 

The  earthy  matter  is  commonly  not  one  fimple  earth,  but  a  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  :  i.  aluminous  earthy  diftinguifhed  by  its  dilTolving 
in  the  vitriolic  acid  into  an  auftere  liquor;   2.  magnejiay  difTolving  in 
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the  fame  acid  into  a  bitter  liquor ;  3 .  calcareous  earthy  not  diffolving 
at  all  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  but  readily  in  the  nitrous  and  marine,  from 
both  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic  3  4.  felenites,  not  difToluble 
in  any  acid,  till  ftrongly  calcined  in  contadt  with  burning  fuel,  by  which 
procefs  it  is  reduced  to  calcareous  earth ;  5.  fome  of  the  abfolutely 
indijj'oluble  earths,  whofe  particular  fpecies,  in  the  fmall  quantities 
wherein  they  arc  obtained  in  thefe  kinds  of  experiments,  it  is  difficult 
and  of  little  importance  to  determine.  The  two  firft  are  rarely  met 
with  in  the  refidua  of  waters;  the  others  are  frequent,  perhaps  univerfal. 

The  faline  fubftances  are  ;  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  natron  ;  the 
vitriolic  acid,  combined  with  this  alkali  into  fal  mirabile^  or  with 
magnefta  into  fal  catharticusy  or  with  the  aluminous  earth  into  alum ; 
the  nitrous,  acid,  combined  with  the  alkali  into  nitre  (a) y  or  with  fome 
of  the  foluble  earths  into  nitrous  falts -y  the  marine  acid,  combined 
with  the  alkali  into  common  fait,  or  with  foluble  earths  into  muriatic  falts; 
or  a  volatile  alkali  combined  with  the  acids  into  ammoniacal  falts  (fee 
the  refpedive  falts.)  "^'(b)  The  common,  muriatic  and  nitrous  falts  are 
frequent;  nitre,  alum,  fal  mirabile,  and  ammoniacal  falts  very  rare. 

Moft  of  thefe  falts  may,  by  careful  cryftallization,  be  feparated  in 
their  proper  form  :  they  may  iikewife  be  diftinguifhed,  however  blended 
together,   by  additions.      i.  The  fixt  alkali,    unfaturated,  is  known, 

(a)  Leigh,  natural  hijl.  of  Lancajhire,  l^c.  p.  39. 

*/'^^  Another  medium  by  which  mineral  fubftances  may  be  rendered  foluble  in  water  is  fixableair, 
or  gas.  This  matter  is  found  to  be  contained  in  large  quantity  in  many  mineral  waters,  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  are  diftinguilhed  by  a  brilk  fharp  tafte,  and  the  property  of  fparkling  when 
poured  out.  From  fome  experiments  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendiih  (Philof.  Tranf.  Vol.  LVII.J  it 
was  found,  that  calcareous  earth  could  be  diffolved  in  water  impregnated  with  fixable  air  ;  and 
it  appeared  probable,  that  this  combination  aftually  takes  place  in  the  compofition  of  Rathbone- 
place  water.  Mr.  Lane,  in  Vol.  LIX.  of  the  Philof.  Tranf.  has  proved  by  experiment,  that 
the  fame  kind  of  gas  will  render  iron  foluble  in  pure  water,  without  any  other  addition  ;  whence 
it  may  be  concluded  with  fufficient  probability,  that  a  part  at  leaft  of  the  iron  in  the  chalybeate 
waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont,  which  are  known  to  abound  with  fixable  air,  is  held  in  folution  by 
means  of  this  principle.  This  fuppofition  well  explains  feveral  of  the  phenomena  of  thefe  waters; 
as  particularly  their  fpeedy  decompofition  in  the  open  air,  when  this  very  volatile  principle 
is  difTipated.  The  above  conclufions  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Brownrigg's  experimental  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  elaftic  fpirit  contained  in  the  Pouhon  water  and  other  acidulee.  Philof. 
^tanf.  Vol.  LV.  and  LXIV.  In  order  to  deteft  the  prefence  of  this  matter  in  waters,  fome  of  the 
water  mull  be  boiled  in  a  clofe  vefiel,  from  which  a  tube  is  carried,  having  a  bladder  tied  to  its 
extremity.  The  air  expelled  by  the  heat  will  enter  the  bladder,  and  may  then  be  examined  by 
the  proper  tefts  of  fixable  air.    Vid.  Aei-  fixus. 
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by  its  raifing  an  effervefcence  with  fpirit  of  fait.  2.  The  fpecies  of 
acid  is  difi:ingui£hed,  by  adding  to  the  exiiccated  mafs  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol  :  if  the  acid  is  the  marine,  it  will  be  expelled  in  white,  and  if 
the  nitrous,  in  red  vapours ;  but  if  it  is  the  vitriolic,  no  change  will 
enfue.  The  marine  acid  may  likewife  be  known,  by  the  compound 
enabling  pure  aqua  fortis  to  diffolve  gold  leaf,  or  a  mark  made  with 
gold  on  a  touchflone;  the  nitrous,  by  its  deflagrating,  when  ignited,  on 
the  contadl  of  any  inflammable  matter  ;  the  vitriolic,  by  its  precipitating 
any  folution  of  calcareous  earth,  as  of  chalk  in  aqua  fortis,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate being  a  felenites,  or  not  diffoluble  in  freflb  aqua  fortis.  3.  The 
balls,  or  fubftance  combined  with  the  acid  in  the  faline  compound,  is 
found,  by  adding  to  a  folution  of  the  matter,  a  little  folution  of  fait  of 
tartar,  or  any  other  fixt  alkaline  fait :  if  the  balls  is  a  fixt  alkali,  no 
change  will  enfue  ;  if  an  earth,  it  will  precipitate  ;  if  a  volatile  alkali,  a 
pungent  fmell  will  difcover  it. 

The  pureft  of  the  common  waters  is  that  of  fnow,  carefully  colledled 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  or  on  an  open  plain.  A  gallon,  flowly  evapo- 
rated or  diftilled,  leaves  only  two  or  three  grains  of  folid  matter.  Dif- 
tilled  water  itfelf  leaves  nearly  as  much,  upon  a  fecond,  and  upon  re- 
peated diftillations ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  refiduum  of  fnoW 
water,  like  that  of  all  the  other  natural  ones,  is  brownifh  and  faline  ; 
whereas,  that  of  the  diftilled  is  a  fine  white  earth,  void  of  faline  matter, 
partly  calcareous,  and  partly  indilToluble.  Snow  water,  kept  in  a  warm 
place,  in  clean  glafs  veffels,  not  clofely  ftopt  but  covered  from  duft,  &t. 
becomes  in  time  putrid  ;  though  in  well-ftopt  bottles  it  remains  un- 
altered J  I  have  feen  fome,  which  after  keeping  for  many  years  was  per- 
fedly  clear  and  taftelefs.  Diftilled  water  fuffers  no  alteration  in  either 
circumftance.  The  faline  matter  of  fnow  water  is  commonly  of  the 
nitrous  kind,  compofed  of  the  acid  of  nitre  united  with  calcareous  earth. 

The  next  in  purity  is  rain  water,  collected  with  the  fame  precautions 
as  the  foregoing,  after  the  rain  has  continued  for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  clear 
the  air  from  infedts  or  other  light  bodies  that  may  float  in  it.  Neither 
this  water  nor  the  preceding  difcover  any  heterogeneity  on  the  common 
trials  with  acids,  alkalies,  foap,  blue  vegetable  juices,  or  metallic  folu- 
tions,  till  great  part  of  the  aqueous  fluid  has  been  feparated  by  evapo- 
ration.   Evaporated  to  drynefs,  it  leaves  four  or  five  grains  of  folid  matter 
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on  the  gallon.  Its  fait  is  often  nitrous,  and  its  earth  in  great  part 
calcareous. 

The  water  of  limpid  rivers  ftands  next  in  purity  ;  and  proves,  though 
not  equally  with  the  two  preceding,  yet  fufficiently  foft,  and  fit  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  life.  Rivers  are  for  the  moft  part  purer  and  fofter  than 
the  fprings  from  which  they  are  fupplied;  at  a  diftance  from,  than  near 
to  the  fource;  when  their  courfe  is  rapid,  than  when  flow. 

Of  fpring  waters,  there  are  fome,  which  approach  in  purity  to  that 
of  rain;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  all  waters  the  hardeft  and  moft 
impure.  Some,  even  of  thofe  which  the  eye  and  palate  judge  to  be  good 
waters,  contain  above  an  hundred  grains  of  folid  matter  on  the  gallon. 
The  faline  part  of  thefe  waters  is  moft  commonly  nitrous  faj  or  muriatic, 
that  is,  compofed  of  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids  united  with  earths  :  on 
adding  to  them,  by  little  and  little,  a  folution  of  any  alkaline  fait,  the 
liquor  becomes  turbid  and  milky,  more  and  more,  till  the  acid,  com- 
pletely neutralized  by  the  alkali,  parts  with  all  the  earth,  which  on 
ftanding  fettles  to  the  bottom.  The  water  thus  corrected,  though  really 
no  purer  than  at  firft,  is  found  perfectly  foft  for  ceconomical  ufes,  and 
much  lefs,  if  at  all,  detrimental  to  health  ;  its  pungent,  auftere,  earthy 
fait,  being  now  converted  into  a  mild  neutral  one. 

River  waters  generally  putrefy  fooner  than  thofe  of  fprings  :  during 
the  putrefadliion,  they  throw  off  a  part  of  their  heterogeneous  matter, 
and  at  length  become  fweet  again  and  purer  than  at  firft.  Hard  waters 
are  remarkably  indifpofed  to  corrupt,  and  even  preferve  putrefcible  fub- 
ftances  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  :  hence,  as  Dr.  Home  obferves, 
they  feem  to  be  beft  fitted  for  keeping  at  fea,  efpecially  as  they  are  fo 
eafily  foftened  by  a  little  alkaline  fait. 

The  pureft  waters  fooneft  freeze ;  hence  ice  is  purer  than  the  water 
that  remains  unfrozen  :  on  this  principle,  vinous  and  fome  faline  liquors 
may  be  freed  from  a  part  of  their  fuperfluous  water  by  gentle  congelation. 
Ice,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  lofes  of  its  weight,  its  fuperficial  parts 
being  diffblved  or  abraded  by  the  motion  of  the  atmofphere.  This  pro- 
perty of  ice  was  known  to  Hippocrates ;  who,  imagining  not  the  ice  in 
its  whole  fubftance,  but  fome  of  its  finer  and  lighter  parts  to  be  difii- 
pated,  was  hence  led  unjuftly  to  condemn  both  melted  ice  and  fnow  as 
the  moft  impure  of  all  waters. 

CaJ  Home,  experiments 'm  bleaching.     Marggraf,  mem.  deVacad.  des  fcienc.  de  Berlin,  anno  J75  r. 
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With  regard  to  the  medicinal  powers  of  pure  water,  little  more  can 
be  faid,  than  what  is  too  obvious  to  require  being  mentioned.  Simple 
fluidity  j  univerfal  innocence,  or  the  abfence  of  every  quality  that  can 
offend  the  tendereft  organ  ;  mifcibility  with  all  the  animal  juices,  in  a 
ftate  of  perfedl  health,  except  fat;  unfitnefs  to  dilute  or  mingle  with 
them  when  greatly  thickened,  as  in  fome  difeafes;  a  difpofition  to  pafs 
ofl^  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  more  fpeedily  and  more  plentifully  than  by 
the  kidneys,  in  confequence  perhaps  of  its  total  want  of  irritation  ;  make 
the  principal  part  of  its  medical  chara6ter.  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  it  is  the  moft  commodious  medium  for  applying  to  the  human  body 
the  powerful  agents,  heat  and  cold  ;  of  which  the  one  expands  and  re- 
laxes, the  other  contracts  and  conftringes,  all  the  fluid  and  foft  parts 
of  the  animal  machine. 

A^UM    MEDIC  I  MALES. 

The  medicinal  or  mineral  waters  participate  more  or  lefs  of  the  earthy 
and  faline  fubftances  found  in  common  waters  ;  with  generally  fome  pre- 
vailing ingredient  from  which  they  have  received  their  names. 

I.  Aqu^  ALKALINE.     Alkaline  waters,  as  that  of  Tilbury. 

The  waters  of  this  kind  are  impregnated  chiefly  with  the  mineral  al- 
kaline fait,  and  with  calcareous  earth  ;  both  which  readily  difcover  them- 
felves  in  the  reflduum  left  upon  evaporation. 

The  Tilbury  water,  one  of  the  flirongefl:  perhaps  of  this  clafs,  has  been 
found  ferviceable,  not  only  in  complaints  arifing  from  acidities  in  the 
firfl:  paflages,  but  likewife  in  obfl:inate  alvine  fluxes,  fome  cutaneous 
defedations,  female  weaknefl'es,  and  other  diforders  from  a  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  fibres  :  it  generally  pafl^es  off  freely  by  urine  or  perfpiration, 
and  fometimes,  on  firft  taking,  purges  a  little.  It  may  be  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a  quart  a  day,  or  more;  cold,  or  juft  warmed  ;  by  itfelf,  or 
with  the  addition,  if  requifite,  of  milk,  with  which  it  perfectly  agrees. 
It  does  not  bear  evaporation,  or  a  boiling  heat ;  foon  growing  milky, 
and  depofiting  a  part  of  its  earth  and  virtue,  In  clofe  vefl^els,  it  keeps 
well  :  fome  that  had  been  carried  to  the  coafl:  of  Guinea  and  brought 
back  again,  appeared  to  me  unaltered  in  all  its  properties. 

2.  AqvM 
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2.  Aqu^  CATHARTiciE  AMAR^.     Bitter  purging  waters. 

These  waters  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  bitter  tafte  j  and  by  their  de* 
pofiting,  on  the  addition  of  alkaline  fait,  a  copious  white  earth,  great  part 
of  which  is  found  to  be  magnefia.  The  dry  matter,  left  upon  evaporating 
them,  confifts  of  the  fal  catharticus  amarus,  intermixed  with  different 
earths,  and  often  a  fmall  proportion  of  other  faline  matters.  The  quan- 
tity of  fait  differs  in  different  waters  ;  fome  yielding  fcarcely  two  drams, 
and  others  an  ounce  or  more  on  the  gallon.  One  of  the  ftrongell:  of  the 
purging  waters  in  this  kingdom  is  that  of  JefTop's  Well  near  Kingflon, 
of  which  a  pint  left  on  evaporation  feventy-two  grains  j  Kilburn  and 
Cheltenham  waters  yielded  fixty-four  grains  ;  Adon,  not  fifty  5  and  that 
of  Epfom,  lefs  than  forty. 

Thefe  waters  are  mild  and  gentle  purgatives,  operating  with  fufficient 
efhcacy,  yet  in  general  with  eafe  and  fafety  ;  rarely  occafioning  any 
gripes,  naufea,  or  lownefs.  They  may  likewife  be  fo  managed,  as  to 
promote  the  animal  fecretions  in  general,  and  prove  excellent  aperients 
and  attenuants  in  fundry  chronical  diforders. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  waters,  as  a  purgative,  is  from  one  to  three  pints, 
according  to  their  flrength,  to  be  drank  by  a  little  at  a  time.  Their 
virtue  may  be  increafed,  by  diffolving  in  the  water  fome  of  the  purified 
fait,  or  other  purgative  faline  fubflances,  as  the  artificial  fait  of  Glauber, 
foluble  tartar,  Rochelle  fait,  or  manna  :  additions  of  this  kind  are  more 
eligible  than  boiling  down  the  water,  as  its  flrength  is  augmented  in  a 
more  certain  ratio,  and  its  natural  conflitution  preferved  entire.  To 
render  the  liquor  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  fome  grate- 
full  diflilled  water,  or  aromatic  tincture,  as  the  tinSiura  cardamomi,  may 
be  added  :  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  infufe  or  boil  in  the  water  fome  aro- 
matic feeds,  as  thofe  of  caraway  :  but  very  little  of  the  virtue  of  the  feeds 
is  by  this  treatment  communicated  to  the  water.  Their  tafle  is  excel- 
lently covered  by  honey.  As  alterants,  the  water  may  be  ufed  for 
common  drink  ;  diluted  with  fimple  water,  milk,  whey,  wine,  or  other 
liquids,  fo  as  but  juft  to  keep  the  belly  open. 

Thefe  waters  are  found  to  purge  more  in  their  natural  flate,  than  after 
they  have  been  boiled,  and  than  the  fait  obtainable  from  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  them. — They  contain,  befides  the  purging  fait,  no  fmall  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  earth.     Now,  if  a  folution  of  calcareous  earth, 
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made  either  in  pure  water  or  in  acids,  be  mixed  with  a  folution  of  the 
purging  fait,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  j  great  part  of  the  fait  will  be 
deftroyed,  its  acid  being  transferred  from  its  own  earth  into  the  calca- 
reous earth,  and  forming,  with  this,  a  concrete  neither  purgative  nor 
diffoluble,  namely  felenites.  As  fuch  a  concrete  is  found  in  the  dry 
relidua  of  the  purging  waters,  we  may  prefume,  that  it  owes  its  origin, 
as  in  this  experiment,  to  the  deftruilion  of  a  part  of  the  purgative 
ingredient  j  and  that  the  water  holds  naturally  a  greater  quantity  of  fait, 
than  can  be  extracted  from  it  by  art. 

3.  Aqua  marina.    Sea  water. 

Sea  water  contains,  befides  the  common  alimentary  fait,  a  portion 
of  bitter  purging  fait,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  foregoing  waters,  and  which 
remains  diffolved  after  the  common  fait  has  cryftallized.  After  the 
purging  fait  alfo  has  been  feparated,  there  remains  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
pungent  faline  liquor,  which  refufes  to  cryftallize,  and  which  appears 
to  be  a  folution  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  marine  acid.  The  quantity  of 
fait  in  different  feas  varies,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  evaporation, 
and  acceffion  of  frelh  water,  from  about  one  fiftieth  to  near  one  twentieth 
of  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Sea  water  has  lately  come  into  efteem,  againft  ftrumous  fwellings  and 
obftru(ftions  of  the  glands,  and  different  cutaneous  foulneffes.  Dr.  RufTel 
pbferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  glandular  fwellings  it  is  im- 
proper ;  that  where  the  tumor  tends  to  fuppuration,  it  does  no  good  till 
the  pus  is  difcharged  ;  that  in  other  circumftances  it  is  a  remedy  of  great 
fervice,  whether  for  refolving  the  tumor,  or  preventing  a  frefh  fluxion 
upon  the  part ;  and  that  it  is  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  internal  glandulous 
parts,  as  thofe  of  the  mefentery,  the  liver,  &e.  as  well  as  in  thofe  of 
the  external.  It  has  been  given  alfo  in  the  true  marine  fcurvy,  and  found 
to  promote  the  cure  j  though  incapable  of  conquering  the  difeafe  without 
afUflances  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  dofe  of  fea  water  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  which  may  be  re- 
peated every  morning  for  fome  months.  In  thefe  dofes,  it  gently  purges 
the  belly,  promotes  alfo  the  other  excretions,  and  fomewhat  warms  and 
ftrengthens  the  habit :  in  large  ones,  it  excites  vomiting.  In  many 
cafes,  bathing  in  the  water  is  advantageoufly  joined ;  both  as  a  general 
corroborant,  and  as  a  topical  difcutient  and  antifeptic. 

This 
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This  water,  at  firft  taking,  is  apt  to  occafion  great  drought;  an  in- 
convenience which  i§  feldom  much  complained  of  after  its  ufe  has  been 
continued  for  fome  time,  and  which  may  in  good  meaiure  be  palliated  by 
fleeping  immediately  after  it  is  drank.  It  is  apt  likewife,  in  fome  con- 
ftitutions,  to  produce  immoderate  heat;  and  even  when  ufed  only  exter- 
nally, an  uneafinefs  and  itching  of  the  {kin  :  it  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
frained from  in  all  inflammatory  cafes,  and  in  habits  prone  to  phlogofes. 
Among  all  the  common  faline  bodies,  to  heat  and  to  dry  feem  to  be 
qualities  peculiar  to  the  marine  fait, 

4.  Aqu^  chalybeate.  Chalybeate  or  fteel  waters;  as  thofe  of 
Spa,  Pyrmont,  Tunbridge,  Iflington,  &c. 

These  waters  difcover  their  being  impregnated  with  iron,  by  ftrikirig 
a  blue  colour  with  a  folution  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  that  have  been  calcined 
with  animal  coals,  or  with  a  tind:ure  made  by  digefting  the  pigment 
called  Pruffian  blue  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  :  this  lafl  preparation  is 
preferable  to  the  other,  as  it  may  be  faturated  more  completely  with  that 
matter  which  tinges  diffolved  iron  blue. 

Iron  in  waters  is  difcovered  alfo  by  the  purplifh,  bluifh,  or  blackifh 
colour,  which  they  affume  on  the  addition  of  certain  vegetable  aflrin- 
gents,  among  which  powdered  galls  are  the  moft  eligible.  This  lafl 
method  of  trial,  which  is  that  commonly  made  ufe  of,  diftinguifhes  as 
minute  proportions  of  iron  as  the  firft,  provided  the  liquor  contains  no 
more  acid  than  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  metal  dilTolved ;  but  if  the 
quantity  of  acid  is  very  large,  aftringents  give  no  notice  of  the  iron, 
whereas  the  tindture  of  Pruffian  blue  difcovers  it  univerfally. 

Chalybeate  waters  appear  to  differ  from  one  another,  not  only  in  the 
degree,  but  in  the  fpecies,  of  their  impregnation. 

Some  refemble  a  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron  made  in  common  fpring 
water.  Like  that  folution,  tliey  ftrike  a  blue  or  black  colour  with  galls, 
depofite  on  ftanding  fome  of  their  iron  in  an  ochery  form,  but  retain 
great  part  of  it  for  a  length  of  time,  and  yield  on  evaporation  a  faline 
matter,  which  communicates  a  ferrugineous  impregnation  to  frefh  water, 
and  which  appears  to  be  a  true  vitriol  of  iron.  From  fome  waters,  as 
that  of  Hartfell  in  Scotland,  the  vitriol  has  been  cryftallized^^^  in  its 
proper  form. 

faj  Edinb.  ejf.  and  ohf.  phyf.  \S  lit.  i.  346.       .  ^ 
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Others  refemble  a  folution  of  the  fame  vitriol  with  an  admixture  of 
natron  or  the  mineral  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Like  fuch  a  mixture ^^z^/,  they 
ftrike,  when  frefh,  a  purple  colour  with  galls,  depofite  the  whole  of 
their  iron  in  a  very  little  time,  and  yield  on  evaporation,  not  a  vitriol  or 
chalybeate  fait,  but  a  fait  compofed  of  the  acid  of  vitriol  and  alkali : 
fome,  as  that  of  Geronfterre  at  Spa,  yield  alfo  a  little  pure  alkdAi  f /> J , 
belides  what  is  fatiated  with  acid.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  artificial 
mixtures  of  alkalies  with  folutions  of  vitriol,  or  other  metallic  folutions 
made  in  acids,  (and  poffibly  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  may  obtain  alfo 
in  the  natural,)  if  the  velTel  is  immediately  flopt,  fo  as  to  have  no  vacuity 
after  the  inftant  of  mixture  ;  the  acid  and  the  alkali  have  no  adlion  on 
one  another  fo  long  as  they  are  kept  confined,  that  is,  fo  long  as  the 
extrication  of  air,  the  common  concomitant  of  their  mutual  action,  is 
prevented :  but  as  foon  as  the  velfel  is  opened,  or  the  contained  air  has  an 
opportunity  of  efcaping,  the  alkali  begins  to  abforb  the  acid,  a  fparkling 
or  efi-ervefcence  enfues,  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of 
the  two,  and  the  metal,  thus  diverted  of  its  acid  folvent,  precipitates ^Cy*. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  fpeedy  feparation  of  the 
ferrugineous  matter  of  waters  is  owing  univerfally  to  an  alkaline  pre- 
cipitant. Solutions  of  pure  vitriol  in  pure  water  depofite  a  part  of 
their  iron  fpontaneoufly  j  and  if  the  folutions  be  fo  far  diluted,  as  to 
ilrike  with  aftringents  a  colour  little  more  than  perceptible,  they  will 
lofe  fo  much  in  a  few  hours  as  to  exhibit  with  the  fame  aftringents  no 
tinge  at  all. 

In  general,  a  blue  or  black  colour  produced  with  galls  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  the  abfence  of  alkaline  fait  j  and  a  purple,  as  a  mark 
that  either  the  water  originally  contained  an  alkali,  or  has  become 
alkalefcent  or  verging  to  putrefaction  by  ftanding.  On  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, a  degree  of  alkalefcence,  or  of  tendency  to  corruption,  in  com- 
mon waters,  very  far  too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  any  other  known  trial, 
may  be  made  confpicuous  ,  viz.  by  the  water,  when  impregnated  with 
a  little  vitriol,  as  a  gram  or  two  to  a  pint,  ftriking  a  purple  colour 
with  galls. 

C a)  That  an  alkaline  addition  is  necelTary,  to  make  folutions  of  vitriol  ftrike  with  galls  the 
purple  colour  that  chalybeate  waters  do,  is  a  difcovery  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  exper.  on  a  chalybeate 
ivater  near  Bromley  in  Kent. 

(h)  Rutty,  323.  (()  A  difcovery  of  Mr,  SchefFer,  ^uenfka  'vetenjk.  acad.  handl.  1753. 
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The  fpontaneous  feparation  of  the  iron,  which  happens  in  many  of 
the  chalybeate  waters,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  retarded,  cannot  be 
prevented  by  any  care  in  flopping  the  bottles,  after  the  waters  have 
been  once  expofed  to  the  air,  renders  them  unfit  for  long  keeping  or 
carriage.  A  fmall  addition  of  any  acid  prevents  the  feparation,  even  in 
thofe  whofe  virtues  are  naturally  the  mofl  fugitive  :  it  is  fufpedled,  that 
the  chalybeates  brought  from  Germany  have  commonly  this  artificial 
impregnation. 

Thefe  waters  are  ufed,  like  other  chalybeates,  in  debilities  and  laxities 
of  the  flomach,  chylopoietic  organs,  and  of  the  vifcera  in  general ;  in 
decays  of  conflitution  ;  in  cachedlic,  chlorotic,  and  other  like  indif- 
pofitions.  Where  they  pafs  freely,  they  are  accounted  more  invigorating 
than  the  artificial  preparations  of  iron,  and  lefs  liable  to  diforder  par- 
ticular conftitutions  :  many  of  them  however  are  more  apt  to  fail  of 
taking  due  effed:,  on  account  perhaps  of  the  acid  folvent  being  more 
difpofed  to  quit  the  metal.  Some  of  them  are  rarely  obferved,  and  fome 
fcarcely  ever,  to  give  any  black  tinge  to  the  feces,  though  drank  in  large 
quantity ;  a  phenomenon  which  may  perhaps  be  afcribed  to  their  de- 
pofiting  their  iron  in  the  firft  pafTages  in  an  indifToluble  and  inactive 
flate,  rather  than  to  the  caufe  which  fome  have  afligned,  their  carrying 
it  entire  into  the  blood.  They  are  taken  to  the  quantity  of  two  or  three 
pints  or  more  in  a  day,  divided  into  different  dofes  ;  and  require  the 
fame  caution  in  their  ufe  as  the  artificial  chalybeates. 

5.  AqUu^  cupREiE.  Cupreous  waters  ;  as  thofe  of  Neufol  in 
Hungary,  and  Wicklow  in  Ireland. 

'These  waters,  which  are  little  other  than  a  folution  of  vitriol  of 
copper,  and  thofe  which  contain  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  that  metal 
blended  with  vitriol  of  iron  and  other  ingredients,  betray  their  cupreous 
impregnation,  by  flaining  a  poliflied  iron,  immerfed  in  them,  of  a 
copper  colour,  and  by  ftriking  a  blue  with  volatile  alkaline  fpirits.  Some 
of  them  have  been  ufed,  like  other  venereal  folutions,  as  external  deter- 
gents. Some,  more  flightly  impregnated  with  the  copper,  have  been 
taken  internally  as  emetics,  purgatives,  and  deobllruen.ts  5  a  pradiice 
which  appears  much  too  hazardous  to  be  followed. 
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Alt  the  mineral  waters  we  know  of,  are  impregnated  with  more  or 
fewer  of  the  foregoing  ingredients,  combined  in  various  proportions. 
The  hot  waters  called  thermce  or  baths,  have  not,  as  fuch,  any  peculiar 
impregnation ;  their  heat  depending,  not  upon  an  intrinfic,  but  aa  ex- 
ternal caufe :  the  hot  fprings  of  Tceplitz  in  Germany  appear,  from 
Hoffman's  experiments  upon  them,  to  be  no  other  than  fimple  water. 
Of  the  waters  called  fulphureous,  or  thofe  which  have  a  fetid  fmell  re- 
fembling  that  of  fulphureous  folutions,  there  are  feveral  which  do  not 
feem  to  contain  any  a(51:ual  fulphur  :  nor  is  there  any  ad:ual  fulphur  in  the 
extremely  fetid  and  diffufive  vapour,  which  arifes  from  folutions  of 
fulphur  itfelf  during  their  precipitation  with  acids.  Analogous  to  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  fulphureous  impregnation  of  certain  waters.  The  nature 
and  medicinal  efFed:s  of  this  fubtiie  volatile  principle  are  little  known  ; 
the  fulphureous  waters  containing,  at  the  fame  time,  other  acftive  in- 
gredients. There  are  likewife  waters  which  appear  to  be  impregnated 
with  fulphur  in  its  whole  fubftance,  and  which  may  therefore  be  pre- 
fumed  to  participate  of  the  virtues  of  the  artificial  folutions  of  that  con- 
crete.—  For  the  analyfes  and  ufes  of  particular  waters,  the  reader  may 
confult  Dr.  Rutty's  fynopfis. 

A^UIL  EG  I  A. 

A^UILEG lA  Pharm.  Parif.  Aquileia.  Aquilina.  Aquilegia jiore 
Jimplici  y.  B.  Aquilegia  vulgaris  Linn.  Columbine  :  a  plant  with 
flender  reddifh  ftalks,  and  bluifh  green  leaves,  in  fhape  fomewhat  roundifh, 
with  feveral  flight  indentations,  and  one  or  two  deep  ones.  The 
flower,  commonly  blue,  fometimes  red  or  white,  confifts  of  five  irregu- 
lar petala,  each  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  flying  eagle  or  pigeon 
f aquila  or  columba )  whence  the  names  of  the  plant  :  the  flower  is 
followed  by  five  pods,  full  of  fhining  black  oval  feeds.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  feeds  of  columbine  have  been  commended,  in  fubftance  and  in 
emulfion,  as  an  anthelmintic,  as  an  aperient  in  the  jaundice,  and  for 
promoting  the  eruption  of  the  meafles  and  fmall  pox.  Their  fenfible 
qualities  afl*ord  little  foundation  for  thefe  kinds  of  virtues,  as  they  do  not 
feem  to  differ  materially  from  thofe  of  the  cold  feeds  fo  called  j  the 
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columbine  feeds  being  only  fomewhat  more  mucilaginous,  and  ac- 
companied with  fomewhat  of  a  difagreeable  relifh. 

The  virtues  afcribed  to  a  tindture  of  the  flowers,  as  an  antiphlogiftic, 
and  for  ftrengthening  the  gums  and  deterging  fcorbutic  ulcerations  in  the 
mouth,  appear  to  be  better  founded  ;  the  tincture  being  made  with  an 
addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  differing  little  from  our  officinal 
tindture  of  rofes.  The  flowers  themfelvcs,  and  the  conferve  and  diftilled 
water  of  them  diredled  in  fome  foreign  pharmacopceias,  are  inflgnificant. 

A  RANEARU  M    T  E  L  M. 

ARANEARUM  TELM  Pharm.  Edinb.  ( a)  Cobwebs.  Thefe 
are  applied  by  the  common  people  for  flopping  the  bleeding  of  wounds ; 
which  they  effedl,  not  by  any  ftyptic  power,  but  by  adhering  to  the  part, 
and  clofing  the  orifices  of  the  vefTels, 

ARGENTINA. 

ARGENTlNAy  Potentilla,  Anferina,  Pharm.  Edinb.  (b)  Penta- 
phylloides  argent eum  alatum  feu  potentilla  Tourn.  Potentilla  anferina  Linn. 
SiLVERWEED  or  WILD  TANSY  :  a  low  Creeping  plant,  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  oblong  indented  fegments  fet 
along  a  middle  rib,  with  fmaller  portions  between,  green  above,  and 
covered  with  a  filver-coloured  down  underneath  j  the  flowers,  which  rife 
on  long  pedicles  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  are  compofed,  each,  of  five 
gold-coloured  petals  with  a  number  of  threads  in  the  middle,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  fmall  clufler  of  naked  feeds.  It  is  perennial ;  common  by  the 
fides  of  rivulets  and  in  moift  uncultivated  places  >  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  argentina  have  been  generally  looked  upon  as  flrong 
aflringents,  and  recommended  as  fuch  in  fluxes  and  haemorrhages.  That 
they  have  an  aflringent  quality  is  manifeft  to  the  tafte,  and  from  their 
flriking  a  black  colour  with  folutions  of  chalybeate  vitriol :  but  in  the 
leaves  in  fubftance,  whether  freih  or  dry,  and  in  their  infufions,  de- 
coctions, and  expreffed  juice,  the  preparations  which  have  been  generally 
made  ufe  of,  the  aftringency  is  very  weak ;  and  even  the  extradis  made 


(a)  Expunged, 
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from  them,  by  water  and  by  redified  fpirit,  in  which  all  their  adive 
matter  is  concentrated,  are  only  among  the  milder  ftyptics  or  corro- 
borants. The  fpirituous  extrad:  is  ftronger  than  the  watery,  and  in 
proportionably  fmaller  quantity, 

ARG  E  NrU  M. 

ARGENTUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Silver  :  a  white  metal; 
becoming  yellow,  and  at  length  black,  from  the  vapour  of  fulphureous 
folutions  and  of  putrefying  matters  ;  extremely  malleable ;  near  eleven 
times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water ;  fufible  in  a  bright  red  heat ;  fixt 
and  indeflrudlible  in  the  fire ;  foluble,  in  the  nitrous  acid,  into  a  limpid 
liquor,  which  flains  the  folid  parts  of  animals  black;  not  foluble,  by 
moderate  digeftion,  in  the  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  ;  precipitable  by  thefe 
acids  from  its  folution  in  the  nitrous. 

The  greateft  quantities  of  this  metal  are  found  in  the  mines  of  Chili 
and  Peru;  commonly  in  fmall  grains  and  filaments,  embedded  in  dif- 
ferent earths  and  ftones ;  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  ^pulverization, 
ablution  with  water,  and  amalgamation  with  mercury.  Several  mines  in 
England,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  afford  filver;  rarely 
native,  or  in  diftinguifliable  malTes ;  commonly  reduced  to  a  flate-of  ore, 
of  a  red,  or  of  a  yellow  or  brown,  or  of  a  dufky  leaden  or  black  colour, 
by  an  intimate  admixture  of  arfenic,  or  fulphur,  or  both ;  from  which  it 
cannot  be  extracted  by  quick  filver,  but  which  are  diflipated  by  cal- 
cination, fo  as  to  leave  the  iilver  feparable  from  the  remaining  earth  by 
fuiion. 

Crude  iilver,  however  comminuted  or  attenuated,  has  not  been  ob- 
ferved  to  produce  any  medical  effedl ;  though  abundance  of  virtues  were 
afcribed  to  it  by  the  credulity  of  former  times.  It  is  not  foluble  in  any 
of  the  fluids  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

It  diffolves,  by  the  afhflance  of  a  moderate  heat,  in  about  twice  its 
weight  of  pure  aqua  fortis  :   the  folution,  duly  exhaled  and  fet  in  the 
cold,  cryftallizes  into  thin  colourlefs  tranfparent  plates.    The  cryflals, 
Caufticum     or  the  dry  matter  left  upon  infpiffating  the  folution,  melt  in  a  moderate 
"^Lond^^Edin.  ^^^j  ^^'^      cooliug  form  a  dark  coloured  cauftic  mafs.    This  preparation 
is  in  common  ufe  for  confuming  warts  and  callofities  ;  but  is  lefs  fit  for 
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fuch  purpofes  as  require  a  confiderable  quantity  to  be  applied,  as  the  lay- 
ing open  of  impofthumations,  being  apt  to  liquefy  by  the  moiftureof  the 
fkin,  and  fpread  beyond  the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to  operate. 
For  the  greater  conveniency  of  ufing,  it  is  caft  into  oblong  llender  pieces, 
either  in  iron  pipes  heated  and  greafed,  or  in  holes  made  by  fome  fmooth. 
inftrument  in  a  lump  of  tempered  tobacco-pipe  clay  :  each  piece  is  wiped 
clean,  and  wrapt  in  dry  foft  paper.  The  matter  is  to  be  poured  out  as 
foon  as  it  flows  thin  :  if  kept  a  little  too  long  in  fufion,  it  becomes  too 
thick  to  run  into  the  mould,  and  parts  with  fo  much  of  its  acid  as  not 
to  be  fufficiently  corrolive :  by  a  longer  continuance  of  the  fire,  all  the 
acid  is  gradually  diffipated,  and  a  lump  of  pure  filver  remains. 

A  preparation  fomewhat  lefs  cauflic  than  the  foregoing,  is  recom- 
mended internally  by  Angelus  Sala,  Boyle,  and  others,  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, and  as  a  purgative  in  hydropic  and  inveterate  ulcerous  difeafes. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  cryftals  of  filver  are  difTolved  in  Water,  and  mingled 
with  a  folution  of  equal  their  weight  of  nitre  :  this  mixture  is  evaporated 
to  drynefs,  and  the  refiduum  calcined  with  a  gentle  heat,  jufl:  not  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  melt  it,  and  kept  continually  ftirring,  till  no  more  fumes  arife. 
Boerhaave  aflures  us,  that  two  grains  of  this  preparation,  made  into  pills  piiuia 
with  crumb  of  bread  and  a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty Ttomach, 
fome  warm  water  fweetened  with  a  little  honey  being  drank  immediately 
after,  purge  gently  without  griping,  and  bring  away  a  large  quantity  of 
water  almoll  without  the  patient's  perceiving  it.  He  neverthelefs  cau- 
tions againft  the  too  liberal  or  continued  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  by  its  corrofive  quality  it  weakens  the  bowels,  particularly 
the  flomach,  and  that  therefore  proper  corroborants,  as  rob  of  juniper 
berries,  ought  to  be  interpofed.  Even  with  this  affiftance,  however,  it 
is  at  beft  a  dangerous  medicine,  and  as  fuch  defervedly  ftands  excluded 
from  pradlice. 

ARGENrUM  VIVVM. 

ARGENTUM  VIVUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Hy drar gyrus ^  Argentum  vi- 
vum,  MercuriuSy  Pharm.  Edinb.  Mercury  or  quicksilver  :  an 
opake  filver-coloured  metallic  fluid,  appearing  to  the  eye  like  melted 
lead  or  tin ;  about  fourteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water ; 
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not  congealable  by  the  greateft  known  degree  of  natural  cold  faj;  totally 
exhaling,  by  a  heat  below  ignition,  in  fubtile  fumes,  which  condenfe 
into  running  mercury  again. 

Quicklilver  is  fometimes  found  in  the  earth  in  its  fluid  form,  and  is 
then  called  virgin  mercury ;  but  for  the  moft  part  it  is  intimately  blended 
with  fulphur  or  earthy  matters  into  a  ftate  of  ore.  The  fulphureous  ores 
are  of  a  more  or  lefs  beautiful  red  colour ;  the  earthy  or  ftony  ones,  grey, 
yellowifh,  brown,  leaden  coloured,  &c.  From  thefe  laft,  the  metallic 
fluid  is  extrafted  by  Ample  diflillation  :  the  fulphureous  require  an  ad- 
dition of  quicklime,  iron  filings,  or  fome  other  fubfl;ance  that  may  ab- 
forb  and  keep  down  the  fulphur,  which  otherwife  would  rife  in  cori- 
jundlion  with  the  mercury.  The  principal  mines  of  quickfilver,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  are  in  Spain,  Hungary,  and  the  province  of 
Friuli  in  the  Venetian  territories  :  confiderable  quantities  are  brought  alfo 
from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

This  fluid,  fuppofed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  poifonous  and  corrofive,  was 
introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  as  an  ingredient  in  external 
applications,  againfl:  difl^erent  cutaneous  maladies.  This  practice  was 
followed  by  fome  phylicians  in  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  was  not  eftablillied,  or  looked  upon  in  general  to  be  fafe, 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth,  when  the  venereal  diftemper, 
then  lately  received  from  America,  was  found  to  yield  to  mercurial  ap- 
plications alone  i  and  now  alfo  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury  began  to  be 
ventured  on,  in  this  and  in  other  difeafes. 

Pure  mercury  has  no  perceptible  acrimony,  or  tafte,  or  fmell  :  there 
are  examples  of  its  having  been  lodged,  for  years,  in  cavities  both  of 
the  bones  and  of  the  flefhy  parts,  without  having  injured  or  aff^edled 
thcmfi>J.  Taken  into  the  ftomach  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  two, 
it  foon  pafl^es  through  the  inteftinal  tube,  unchanged,  and  unfelt :  hence 
fome  have  been  induced  to  give  a  pound  or  more  in  violent  conftipations, 

CaJ  It  is  faid,  that  in  fome  late  experiments  made  at  Peterfburg,  with  very  intenfe  degrees  of 
artificial  cold,  (produced  by  mixing  fnow  and  fpirit  of  nitre  feparately  brought  to  great  coldnefs,) 
pure  mercery  congealed  into  a  filver-like  malleable  metal,  which  quickly  melted  again  on  an 
abatement  of  the  cold;  and  that  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  it  funk,  before  its  congelation,  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  divifions  below  o  ;  that  is,  about  as  far  below  the  point  at  which 
water  freezes,  as  the  heat,  in  which  tin  melts,  is  above  it. 

(ij  Mead,  Mechanical  account  of  foi/ons,  ejjfay  iv. 
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hoping  that  this  innocent  fluid,  by  its  great  weight  and  flipperinefs, 
would  force  open  obftrudtions,  that  had  refifted  the  common  methods  of 
cure  by  purgatives,  relaxants,  and  emollients.  This  practice,  fo  far  as  I 
can  learn,  has  not  been  attended  with  any  remarkable  fuccefs  ;  nor  do  the 
principles,  on  which  mercury  has  been  given  in  thefe  cafes,  appear  to  be 
juft.  The  flipperinefs  of  this  fluid  conflfls  only  in  the  mobility  of  its 
own  parts,  not  in  any  power  by  which  it  can  lubricate  the  veflfels  of  an 
animal.  Its  weight  can  be  of  no  ufe,  unlefs  where  the  obftrudtion  lies 
in  fome  defcending  part  of  the  tube  :  and  even  fuppofmg  it  to  adl  perpen- 
dicularly, to  the  greateft  advantage,  there  is  room  to  fear,  that  the  pref- 
fure  of  a  pound  or  two  will  rather  diftend  the  fuperiour  part  of  the  intef- 
tine,  than  be  able  to  force  a  paffage  through  the  obftinate  obftrudtions 
againft  which  it  is  recommended. 

When  mercury  is  refolved  into  fume,  or  altered  in  its  form  by  fire,  or 
combined  with  a  fmall  portion  of  mineral  acids,  or  otherwife  divided  into 
minute  particles  and  prevented  from  reuniting  by  the  interpofltion  of 
proper  fubftances ;  it  operates  with  great  power,  and  extends  its  adtion 
through  the  whole  habit.  In  thefe  forms,  whether  taken  internally,  or 
introduced  into  the  blood  from  external  application,  it  feems  to  liquefy 
all  the  juices  of  the  body,  and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote  excretion 
through  all  the  emundlories.  If  its  power  is  not  reftrained,  or  determin- 
ed by  additions,  it  tends  chiefly  to  affedl  the  mouth ;  and  having  fufed 
the  humours  in  the  remoter  vefl'els,  occafions  a  plentiful  evacuation  of 
them  from  the  falival  glands,  with  confiderable  fwellings,  inflammations, 
and  ulcerations  of  the  parts.  The  falivation  is  accompanied  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  moft  of  the  other  difcharges,  and  an  increafe  of  thefe  diminilhes 
the  falival  flux. 

The  falutary  efl^edts  of  mercurials  have,  in  many  cafes,  very  little 
dependence  on  the  quantity  of  fenflble  evacuation.  Venereal  maladies, 
and  chronical  difl:empers  proceeding  from  a  vifcidity  of  the  humours  and 
obftrudtion  of  the  fmall  veffels,  are  often  fuccefsfully  cured  by  mercurials 
taken  in  fuch  dofes  as  not  to  produce  any  remarkable  difcharge ;  efpecially 
if  aflifted  by  diaphoretics  and  a  warm  diluent  regimen.  In  this  view, 
camphor,  and  the  refln  or  extradl  of  guaiacum,  are  frequently  joined  to 
the  mercury  ;  and  to  the  more  adlive  preparations,  a  little  opium  ;  which 
not  only  promotes  the  diaphorefis,  but  prevents  the  niercury  from  irri- 
tating the  firfi:  pafl^ages  and  running  off  by  the  groflTer  emundtories. 

0.2  This 
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This  appears  to  be,  in  general,  the  moft  advantageous  method  of  ufing 
mercurials ;  excepting,  perhaps,  only  in  venereal  maladies  of  long  ftanding, 
or  fuch  as  have  arifen  to  a  great  height,  or  have  afFedied  the  bones  ;  which 
demand,  for  the  moft  part,  a  full  ptyalifm.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  difeafe 
has  been  fubdued  for  a  time  by  the  alterative  method,  but  afterwards 
broken  out  afrefh,  and  been  completely  cured  by  falivation  :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  fome  cutaneous  foulnelTes,  after  refifting  falivation,  have 
yielded  to  an  alterative  courfe. 

Though  mercurials  are  found  to  be  falutary  in  fundry  cutaneous  defe- 
dations,  and  impurities  of  the  blood  and  juices  vulgarly  called  fcorbutic; 
they  are  always  pernicious  in  the  true  fcurvy,  and  dangerous  in  confti- 
tutions  inclining  to  this  difeafe,  where  the  humours  are  acrimonious, 
and  colliquated,  and  difpofed  to  a  putrefcent  ftate.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  mercurial  medicines  are  apt  to  operate  with  violence :  fmall  dofes 
have  occalioned  high  and  lafling  falivations.  The  removal  of  thefe  ac- 
cidents is  to  be  attempted  by  glyflers,  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  or  fuch 
other  means,  confiflent  with  the  patient's  ftrength  and  the  particular 
fymptoms,  as  may  procure  a  fpeedy  revulfion  from  the  falival  dudts. 

A  long  continued  ufe  of  mercury  is'  in  no  cafe  free  from  danger,  as 
it  manifeftly  colliquates  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  tends  to  weaken 
the  nerves,  fo  as  to  bring  on  tremors  and  paralyfes.  The  miners,  and 
thofe  who  are  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  mercury  in  extracting  it  from  the 
ore,  are  faid  to  be  almoft  always,  fooner  or  later,  feized  with  thefe  kinds 
of  complaints  j  to  become  generally  in  a  few  years  paralytic,  and  at  lafb 
to  die  hedtic. 

Mercurials  are  deflirudlive  to  infedts,  perhaps  of  every  kind.  They  are 
fometimes  given  internally  againft  worms  j  and  fometimes  applied  ex- 
ternally, in  unguents,  for  deftroying  cutaneous  animalcula.  The  itch, 
now  reckoned  an  animalcular  difeafe,  is  fometimes  cured  by  mercurial 
unguents  which,  neverthelefs,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  this  effedt, 
unlefs  in  flight  cafes ;  as  their  antipforic  efficacy  feems  to  reach  no  farther 
than  thofe  parts  of  the  fkin  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  as  they 
cannot  with  fafety  be  applied  freely,  lo  any  great  extent  of  the  body, 
particularly  of  the  trunk. 

Mercury  has  been  of  late  recommended  as  an  effectual  antidote  againfl 
the  poifon  of  the  mad  dog.  Several  cafes  are  related,  by  Dr.  James, 
Default,  and  Du  Choifel,  both  of  brutes  and  human  fubjedts,  bitten  by 
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mad  dogs,  being  preferved  from  the  ufual  confequences  of  this  bite,  by 
mercurial  undtions,  and  mercurials  taken  internally.  There  are  fome 
inftances  given  alfo  of  a  cure  being  obtained,  by  the  fame  means,  after 
fymptoms  of  madnefs  had  zppe^Lred  f  a  J . 

This  fluid  diflblves,  by  the  afllftance  of  trituration  or  heat,  moft 
metallic  bodies  ;  retaining  its  own  natural  colour,  but  having  its  con- 
fidence increafed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  metal  :  iron  is  the 
only  one  of  the  common  metals,  to  which  it  will  not  eafily  adhere  J. 
Bifmuth  unites  with  it  more  intimately /^r^  than  any  other  metallic  body, 
and  remarkably  promotes  the  union  of  lead  with  it :  mercury,  impreg- 
nated with  a  little  bifmuth,  was  found  to  diffolve  confiderable  malTes  of 
lead,  in  a  heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the  human  body.  Cafes  fome- 
times  happen,  in  which  the  furgeon  may  probably  avail  himfelf  of  this 
property. 

From  moft  of  the  fluid  amalgams^  or  mixtures  of  mercury  with  metals, 
great  part  of  the  quickfilver  may  be  feparated  by  preflTure  through  leather  j 
but  bifmuth,  and  mixtures  of  bifmuth  with  lead,  are  fo  intimately  dif- 
folved,  as  to  pafs,  in  confiderable  quantity,  through  the  leather  with  it| 
and  hence,  with  thefe  metals,  it  has  been  frequently  adulterated.  This 
abufe  may  be  difcovered,  by  the  mercury  contracting  a  dull  coloured  fkin 
upon  the  furface,  or  ftaining  paper  blackifh ;  by  its  not  running  freely 
into  round  globules,  but  forming  tears  or  vermicular  ftrias  j  by  its 
leaving,  upon  evaporating  a  little  of  it,  a  powdery  matter  or  a  coloured 
fpot  on  the  bottom  of  the  vefl!el ;  and  by  its  producing  a  turbid  milkinefs 
during  its  diflx)lution  in  aqua  fortis. 

Quickfilver  is  commonly  purified  from  thefe  and  other  like  admix- 
tures, by  difl:illing  it  in  a  glafs  or  rather  iron  retort,  or  in  an  iron  pot,, 
with  a  head  made  of  one  piece,  the  veffel  commonly  ufed  for  this  purpofe 

( a)  James,  treatife  on  canine  madnefs. 

(b)  The  other  merallic  bodies,  with  which  it  cannot  be  united  by  the  ufual  methods,  are  re- 
gulus  of  arfenic,  and  two  lately  difcovered  metals  palled  nickel  and  regulus  of  cobalt.  See  Neumann's 
chemical  works,       152,  i3c. 

( c)  Though  part  of  the  bifmuth  feparates  fpontaneoufly  from  the  mercury,  it  does  not  follow., 
as  fome  have  concluded,  that  the  union  is  imperfe£l  or  fuperficial,  but  that  the  mercury  can 
retain  only  a  certain  quantity  of  bifmuth  j  and  a  certain  quantity  I  have  found  it  to  retain  after 
long  continued  agitation, 
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by  the  refiners,  and  afterwards  wafhing  it  with  vinegar,  or  with  common 
Argent,  viv.  fait  and  Water.    The  chemifts,  fufpeding  that  fome  metallic  bodies 
Lol^l'  carried  up  by  the  mercury  in  diftillation,   recommend  certain 

additions,  particularly  fulphur ;  which,  from  its  rendering  the  mercury 
itfelf  lefs  difpofed  to  arife,  may  be  prefumed  to  have  this  effed:  in  a 
greater  degree  on  the  metals  that  are  naturally  not  volatile :  they  fublime 
the  mercury  and  fulphur  together  into  cinnabar,  which  fee  in  the  fequel 
of  this  article,  and  adding  to  this  compound  fome  iron  filings  to  abforb 
,  the  fulphur,  diftil  off  the  mercury  fuppofed  now  to  be  completely  pure. 
Mr.  Malouin  recommends  uniting  the  quickfilver  with  crude  antimony 
inftead  of  fulphur,  by  leifurely  pouring  the  mercury  heated  into  an  equal 
quantity  of  antimony  made  fluid  by  fire,  and  then  feparating  the  mer- 
cury, as  from  cinnabar,  by  diftillation  with  iron  :  the  antimony,  he 
fays,  by  virtue  of  its  reguline  parts,  detains  the  other  metallic  bodies 
more  efi-edlually  than  fulphur  can  do,  and  the  mercury  is  thus  brought  to 
a  ftate  of  purity  even  greater  than  that  of  the  animated  mercuries  of  the 
alchemifts ;  for  the  procelTes,  by  which  they  imagined  it  to  be  animated 
or  exalted  in  its  powers,  appear  to  have  done  no  more  than  to  purify  it 
to  a  certain  degree.  He  has  not,  however,  communicated  the  particular 
fa<fts  on  which  this  aifertion  is  built ;  or  given  any  experimental  proofs 
of  the  greater  purity  of  mercury  diftilled  from  antimony,  than  of  fuch  as 
has  been  revived  from  fadiitious  cinnabar,  or  even  of  fuch  as  has  been 
carefully  diftilled  without  addition. 

Quicksilver,  triturated  with  powdery  or  with  thick  undluous  mat- 
ters, is  gradually  divided,  and  incorporated  with  them  into  one  uniform 
compound,  in  which  no  particle  of  the  mercury  can  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  eye.  It  is  moft  difficultly  mixed  with  earthy  powders,  moft  eafily 
with  thick  balfams  and  mucilages. 

Killed  or  extinguiftied,  that  is,  ground  till  the  mercurial  globules 
difappear,  with  one  twelfth  its  weight  or  more  of  Venice  turpentine, 
or  half  that  quantity  of  balfam  of  fulphur,  it  is  mingled  with  plafters  j 
which,  for  this  purpofe,  are  to  be  melted,  and  taken  from  the  fire, 
before  the  mercury  is  ftirred  in.  The  college  of  London  diredts  the 
mercury,  killed  with  balfam  of  fulphur,  to  be  mixed  with  four  times  its 

y  (a)  Boyle,  Of  'volatility  and  fixednejs,  Ahr.  i.  377. 
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quantity  of  the  common  plafter-f-,  or  of  gum  ammoniacum;]: :  that  of 
Edinburgh  ufes  a  pound  and  a  half  of  common  plafter,  and  two  ounces 
and  a  half  of  Venice  turpentine,  to  eight  ounces  of  the  quickfilver  |1  . 
Thefe  compofitions  are  applied  as  refolvents  and  difcutients,  againft 
venereal  pains,  and  indurations  of  the  glands  ;  the  mercury  exerting  itfelf 
in  fome  degree  upon  the  part,  though  it  is  rarely  introduced  into  the 
blood  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  affedl  the  mouth.  Aftruc  obferves,  that  even 
by  covering  all  the  limbs  with  mercurial  plafters,  the  method  once 
pradtifed  for  railing  falivations,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete  and 
efFed:ual  ptyalifm^^^. 

Subftances  of  lefs  confiftence,  as  ointments,  leave  the  mercury  at  more 
liberty  to  ad: ;  and  are  generally  and  defervedly  preferred  to  the  plafters, 
in  the  intention  of  topical  refolvents,  ^c.  as  well  as  in  that  of  conveying 
the  mercury  into  the  habit.  A  dram  of  quickfilver  mixed  with  un- 
guents, well  rubbed  into  the  fkin,  and  repeated  every  day,  or  rather 
every  other  day,  generally  produces,  foon  after  the  third  application,  and 
fometimes  after  the  fecond,  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the  mouth, 
which  are  followed  by  a  free  and  copious  ptyalifm  :  thofe  employed  in 
rubbing  the  ointments  on  others,  have  been  falivated  by  the  mercury 
imbibed  through  the  palms.  The  ptyalifm  raifed  by  un6lion  is  often 
more  effectual,  and  accompanied  with  fewer  inconveniencies,  than  that 
produced  by  mercurials  taken  internally ;  which  laft  are  apt,  in  fome 
conftitutions,  to  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  without  affecting  the  falival 
glands ;  and  in  others,  to  affed:  the  mouth  fo  haftily,  as  to  excite  a 
copious  falivation  without  extending  their  action  fufficiently  to  the  re- 
moter parts.  The  mercurial  ointments  are  commonly  prepared,  by 
rubbing  the  mercury  with  lard  or  other  fat  matters  of  a  due  confiftence  : 
three  parts  of  hog's  lard,  and  one  of  mutton  fuet,  make  a  commodious 
bafis,  with  which  may  be  mixed  one  part  or  more  of  mercury -f-.  As  a 
good  deal  of  labour  is  required  for  thus  uniting  the  quickfilver  with 
fimple  fats,  fome  are  accuftomed  to  previoufly  extinguifh  it  with  a  little 
turpentine:!:  or  balfam  of  lulphurjl,  after  which  it  is  mixed,  more  eafily, 
with  twice II  or  four  times:}:  its  weight  of  lard;  thefe  additions,  how- 
ever, particularly  the  turpentines,  are,  in  this  form,  accompanied  with 
an  inconvenience    being  apt,  by  frequent  rubbing,  to  fret  the  fkin^ 


f  Emplaflr, 
commune 
cum  mer- 
curlo  Ph. 
hand. 

\  Emp.  ex 
ammon.  c. 
mere.  Phar. 
hand. 

II  Emplaftr. 
mercuriale 
Ph.  Edinb. 


f  Ung.  mer- 
curiale Ph. 
Edinb. 


X  Ung.  ca?- 
rul.  mitius 
Ph.  Land. 
II  Ung.  cas- 
rul.  fortius 
Ph:  Land. 


(a)  De  mar  his  'venereis,  torn,  i.  lib,  ii.  cap.  7. 
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Mercury  is  divided  alfo,  with  different  materials,  for  internal  ufe,  and 
given,  as  an  alterative  and  as  an  anthelmintic,  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  eight  or  more.  •  Half  a  dram  of  quickfilver  is  ground,  for  example, 
Merc,  alka-  with  two  fcruples  and  a  half  of  prepared  crabs-eyes.    Sometimes  alfo 
lazat.  Hjulgo.  purgative  materials  are  joined  :  in  this  intention,  the  above  quantity  of 
PiL  mercu-   mercury  is  commonly  killed  with  twelve  grains  of  Strafburg  turpentine, 
^Lm'd^^"""'  ^^'^  t^^n  beaten  up  with  eight  grains  of  the  cathartic  extract,  and  fix  of 
powdered  rhubarb  :  the  pills  called  Bellofte's,  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  com- 
Pil.  mercu-   pofition  of  this  kind.    The  Edinburgh  college,  in  their  laft  difpenfatory, 
^Edi'nb''^^"^'  have  rejedted  all  thefe  compound  forms,  and  dire£t  only  a  mafs  of  pills 
made  of  quickfilver  divided  by  equal  its  weight  of  honey,  and  afterwards 
beat  up  with  double  the  weight  of  bread-crum  and  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water. 

A  treatife  has  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Plenck  of  Vienna,  recom- 
mending a  mixture  of  quickfilver  and  gum-arabic  as  preferable  to  all 
the  other  mercurial  preparations  hitherto  known;  being  in  all  cafes  fafe, 
rarely  or  never  producing  a  falivation,  and  adting  foon  on  the  venereal 
virus.  He  diredls  one  dram  of  purified  quickfilver,  and  two  drams  of 
the  gum,  to  be  ground  together  in  a  ftone  mortar,  adding  by  degrees 
half  a  fpoonful  of  water,  till  the  quickfilver  difappears,  and  the  whole 
becomes  a  vifcid  grey  mucilage,  which  happens  in  a  fhort  time  :  half 
an  ounce  of  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  a  fimple  water,  are  then  gra- 
dually added,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  given  every  morning  and 
evening.  Part  of  the  mercury  remains  fufpended  in  the  liquor,  part 
fettles  to  the  bottom,  but  retains  fo  much  of  the  gum  as  to  continue 
divided  and  form  a  grey  mucous  fediment,  which  readily  unites  again 
with  the  water  on  fhaking  the  vefiel :  if  the  fluid  be  feparated,  and  the 
fediment  dried  by  heat,  the  mucilage  then  lofes  its  power,  and  the 
mercury  runs  into  globules. 

The  author  made  trial  of  feveral  other  fubftances,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  for  the  extind:ion  of  mercury,  but  found  none  that  anfwered 
equally  with  gum-arabic.  The  mucus  expectorated  from  the  throat  ex- 
tinguifhed  it,  and  kept  it  divided  after  the  addition  of  water;  but  very 
little  of  the  mercury  remained  fufpended  in  the  liquor,  both  the  mercury 
and  the  mucus  fubfiding.  Saliva  had  much  lefs  effedt :  yolks  of  eggs, 
white  of  eggs,  bile,  glue  of  ifinglafs,  gum-tragacanth,  mucilage  of 
quince  feeds,  clarified  honey,  fimple  fyrup,  either  did  not  extinguifh  the 
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mercury  at  all,' or  fuffered  it,  on  dilution  with  water,  to  run  together 
again..  But  thick  honey,  unclarified,  kept  it  divided;  and  fyrups  greatly 
promoted  the  efFed:  of  gum-arabic. 

The  trials  of  the  gummy  mercurial  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
afford  little  foundation  to  expedl  from  it  any  advantages  above  the  com- 
mon mercurial  preparations.  I  have  known  it  given,  without  much 
benefit,  in  cafes  which  were  afterwards  cured  in  a  fliort  time  by  folution 
of  fublimate.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  fome  of  our  hofpitals  even 
fmaller  dofes  than  thofe  direded  by  the  author  have  on  the  third  day 
brought  on  a  ptyalifm.  Dr.  Baldinger,  in  his  remarks  on  the  lafi: 
Edinburgh  pharmacopceia,  recommends  this  folution  as  an  efhcacious 
anthelmintic,  efpecially  againft  the  lumbrici. 

Mercury,  thus  limply  divided  by  thefe  or  other  like  matters,  feems 
to  operate  more  mildly,  not  only  in  the  firft  paiTages,  but  after  it 
has  been  received  into  the  blood,  than  when  combined  with  mineral  acids, 
or  reduced  by  fire  into  the  form  of  a  calx.  At  the  fame  time,  however, 
it  is  more  uncertain,  or  more  liable  to  fail  of  taking  full  effed:  ;  on 
account,  perhaps,  of  the  fubftances,  by  which  its  particles  are  difunited, 
being  foon  fubdued  and  feparated  by  the  digeftive  powers,  fo  as  to  leave 
part  of  the  mercury  to  run  together  again  and  pafs  oflf  inactive  through 
the  inteftines.  How  eafily  the  union  is  difibluble,  may  be  judged  from 
hence,  that  when  mercury  is  perfectly  mixed  with  turpentine,  if  the 
mixture  be  beaten  up  with  extradts  and  powders  into  a  mafs  for  pills,  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  quickfilver,  by  this  mechanic  agitation,  is  often 
feparated  and  fqueezed  out  in  globules. 

Mercury,  triturated  with  equal  its  weight  of  fulphur,  forms  there-  ^thiops 
with  a  greyifli  black  powder,  which  grows  darker  coloured  in  keeping,  pl^"f^^j 
or  on  continuing  the  triture,  and  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  ^  Edinb, 
of  cethiops.    This  compound  is  one  of  the  mildefl;  of  the  mercurial  prepa- 
rations ;  the  mercury  being  far  lefs  adiive  in  mixture  with  fulphur, 
than  with  any  other  known  fpecies  of  matter. 

The  union  of  the  quickfilver  with  the  fulphur,  effeded  by  triture,  at 
leaft  by  fuch  a  degree  of  triture  as  the  fhops  are  accuftomed  to  befcow 
upon  them,  is  not  intimate  any  more  than  that  with  the  fubftances  above- 
mentioned.  If  the  aethiops  be  rubbed  on  gold,  a  part  of  the  mercury 
adheres  to  the  gold  fo  as  to  make  it  white  :  on  mixture  with  fyrups  or 
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other  like  matters  into  the  confiflence  of  an  elecftary  or  mafs  for  pills, 
a  part  of  the  mercuiy  is  generally  fpued  out.  The  longer  the  quicklilver 
and  fulphiir  are  ground  together,  the  lefs  they  will  be  difpofed  to  feparate  j 
a  circumftance  which  does  not  appear  to  obtain  in  the  mixtures  of  mer- 
cury with  refmous  or  earthy  bodies, 
^thlops  A  more  intimate  coalition  of  mercury  and  fulphur  may  be  fpeedily 

effedied,  by  melting  the  fulphur  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  gradually  ftirring 
into  it  the  quickhlver,  with  care  to  cover  the  veffel  if  an  ebullition  or 
fwelling  up  of  the  matter  fliews  it  ready  to  catch  flame ;  an  accident 
which  fometimes  happens  when  the  quantities  are  large.  This  com- 
pound gives  no  whitenefs  to  gold,  and  fuffers  no  feparation  of  its  parts 
on  being  made  into  eledlaries  or  other  forms.  Even  the  acid  folvents  of 
mercury  are  incapable  of  extracting  it  when  thus  combined  with  fulphur ; 
and  the  alkaline  folvents  of  fulphur  extrad  only,  by  long  boiling  or 
digeftion,  fo  much  of  that  concrete  as  is  more  than  fufficient  to  fatiate 
the  mercury. 

If  mixtures  of  quickfilver  and  fulphur,  thus  intimately  united  by  fire, 
in  due  proportions,  as  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  parts  of  the  former  to 
feven  of  the  latter,  be  powdered  and  fet  to  fublime  ;  the  two  ingredients 
rife  together  without  feparation,  (except  that  a  part  of  the  fulphur,  and 
generally  a  very  confiderable  one,  burns  away  in  the  procefs,)  and  con- 
crete, in  the  upper  part  of  the  fubliming  jar,  into  a  red  mafs  called 
Cinnabarls  cinnabar  or  vermilion.  This  preparation,  though  containing  much  more 
^LolT^Edin.  i^srcury  than  the  ^thiops,  does  not  appear  to  be  more  adtive ;  and  is  by 
many  looked  upon  rather  as  a  medicine  of  the  antifpafmodic  kind,  than 
as  pofiefiing  the  proper  virtues  of  mercurials.  Indeed  the  real  virtues, 
either  of  cinnabar  or  of  gethiops,  cannot  perhaps  be  precifely  afligned. 

When  mercury  is  intimately  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
fulphur,  it  feems  to  operate,  though  given  in  confiderable  dofes,  as  a 
fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the  compound,  only  in  an  infenfible  manner ; 
and  in  many  cafes,  to  pafs  off  ina(flive  through  the  intefi:inal  tube  faj. 
It  may  be  prefumed,  that  an  increafe  of  the  fulphur,  beyond  the  quantity 
fufficient  for  this  perfedl  fatiation  of  the  mercury,  will  not  vary  its 
a£lion  ;  but  that  a  diminution  of  the  fulphur  will  leave  the  mercury, 
or  a  part  of  it,  in  a  ftate  of  more  adlivity ;  analogoufly  to  what  has  been 


CaJ  Cartheufer,  rudimenta  m.  m.  p.  481.    Malouin,  ch'an.  tnedkinale,  part.  iv.  ch.  34. 
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before  obferved  to  happen  in  regard  to  the  antimonial  regulus.  It  may- 
be prefumed  alfo,  that  in  perfed:  cinnabar  the  mercury  is  completely 
faturated,  and  that  in  perfed:  aethiops,  it  is  both  faturated,  and  blended 
with  fome  redundant  fulphur  :  but  that  in  fome  cinnabars,  it  is  not 
faturated  from  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  fulphur ;  and  that  in  fome 
forts  of  asthiops  it  is  not  faturated,  from  an  imperfection  in  the  mixture. 
There  are  examples  both  of  aethiops  and  cinnabar,  one  of  which,  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  has  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge,  having  un- 
exped:edly  produced  falivations.  It  fliould  feem  therefore,  that  the 
aethiops  made  by  fire  is  the  mofl  to  be  depended  on,  or  the  moft  certain 
and  equal  in  its  power,  whatever  this  power  may  be,  of  any  of  the 
fulphurated  mercurials. 

When  aethiops  or  cinnabar  are  thrown  on  a  red-hot  iron,  their  fumes 
are  of  great  activity.  The  fumes  of  cinnabar  are  fometimes  directed, 
not  only  to  be  received  on  the  lower  parts  ;  but  likewife  to  be  taken  into 
the  mouth,  againfi:  venereal  ulcerations  in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat. 
Of  all  the  ways  of  applying  mercury,  this  lafi;  requires  the  greatefl; 
caution. 

Quicksilver,  included  in  a  flat-bottomed  glafs  having  a  fmall  hole  Mercurius 
open  to  the  air,  and  kept  for  .feveral  months  in  a  condant  heat  jufb  not  p/j^i^^'^J^ 
ftrong  enough  to  make  it  evaporate,  calcines  by  degrees  into  a  red 
powder.  A  greater  heat,  fufficient  to  make  the  mercury  freely  diftiU 
not  only  does  not  promote  the  calcination,  but  revives  fuch  part,  as  has 
been  already  calcined,  into  running  mercury  again.  A  weaker  heat,  as 
that  of  the  human  body,  or  even  of  boiling  water,  though  continued 
for  years,  changes  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  mercury  into  a  blackifli 
powder :  conftant  triture  or  agitation  produces  fimilar  effedts  to  this  low 
degree  of  heat,  and  in  a  much  {horter  timtfaj.  If  the  free  accefs  of  air 
fhould  be  found  to  influence  the  calcination  of  this,  as  it  does  that  of 
the  metallic  bodies  called  imperfeCl,  the  tedious  procefs  might  be  ex- 
pedited, by  ufing,  for  the  vefl^el,  a  glafs  tube,  with  both  its  ends  bent 
upwards,  and  one  of  them  confiderably  higher  than  the  other  j  through 
which,  a  confliant  ftream  of  frefh  air  would  pafs  over  the  furface  of  the 
fmall  thread  of  mercury  at  the  bottom. 


(a)  Boerhaave,  Philofoph.  tranfad.  No.  430,  443,  444,  Mem.  deVacad.  des  fcienc,  de  Paris, 
pour  Vann.  1 7 34. 
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The  red  powder  has  been  by  feme  greatly  efteemed  in  venereal  cafes, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  effedtual  and  certain  of  the  mercurials.  It 
is  accompanied  with  one  conliderable  inconvenience,  being  greatly  dif- 
pofed  to  irritate  the  firfl:  palTages,  and  occalion  gripes ;  to  prevent  which, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  opium,  and  fome  warm  aromatic  material,  are  com- 
monly joined  to  it :  the  antivenereal  pills  of  a  late  celebrated  empyric 
Mifaubin's  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  compofition  of  this  kind.  Even  when  thus 
corrected,  however,  it  does  not  appear,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  its  effedts,  to  have  any  advantage  above  the  mercurials  in  com- 
mon ufe  and  of  eafier  preparation.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two 
grains  :  five  or  fix  grains  are  faid  to  vomit  and  purge  violently. 

Pure  aqua  fortis,  affifted  by  a  moderate  heat,  diffolves  equal  its 
weight  or  more  of  quickfilver  into  a  limpid  corrofive  liquor  j  which, 
largely  diluted  with  pure  water,  the  common  fpring  waters  turning  it 
milky  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the  mercury,  has  been  employed  in 
lotions  againft  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  defedations,  and  where  mercurial 
lotions  are  advifeable,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bell  of  them.  An  ointment 
is  likewife  prepared,  for  venereal  ulcers,  &c.  by  mixing  the  corrofive 
Ung.  ci-  folution  with  fats  :  an  ounce  of  quickfilver  is  difiblved  in  two  ounces 
tiinum.  q£  fpirit  of  nitre,  the  folution  poured  hot  into  a  pound  of  lard  melted 
and  juft  beginning  to  grow  ftiff,  and  the  whole  brifkly  ftirred  up  till  an 
uniform  yellow  mixture  is  procured. 

On  infpiffating  the  mercurial  folution  over  a  gentle  fire,  there  remains 
a  white  mafs  highly  cauftic  ;  which,  calcined  with  a  gradual  heat,  be- 
Merc.  cor-    comcs  firll  brown,  then  yellow,  and  at  length,  on  increafing  the  heat, 
rofiv.  ruDer,  q£  ^  A^tvy  red  colour.    If  the  aqua  fortis,  ufed  for  the  difiblution,  has 
cipit.  ruber    been  previoufly  drawn  over  from  a  fmall  proportion,  the  hundred  and 
Merf.'^'cor-    twenty-cighth  part  of  its  own  weight,  of  fea  fait,  the  red  mafs  is  fup- 
^Ph'^L^^d^'^   pofed  to  aflume  more  readily  the  fparkling  appearance  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  charafteriftic  of  its  goodnefs.    This  preparation  is  employed 
as  an  efcharotic  5  and  mixed  with  ointments  and  cerates,  as  a  digeftive ; 
in  which  intention,  Mr.  Sharp  obferves,  that  it  is  very  efifedtual. 

Sundry  methods  have  been  tried  for  abating  the  corrofivenefs  of  this 
preparation,  fo  far  as  to  render  it  fafe  for  internal  ufe.  One  of  the  moft 
certain  feems  to  be,  digefiiing  it  two  or  three  days,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
in  about  thrice  its  quantity  of  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  then  fetting  fire  to 
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the  fpirit,  and  keeping  the  powder  conftantly  ftirring  till  all  the  fpirit  is 
burnt  off.  In  this  procefs,  the  corrofive  is  deprivedof  a  little  of  its  acid,  Mercurius 
which  is  partly  perhaps  abforbed  and  dulcified  by  the  fpirit  during  the  'pl^tmT. 
digeftion,  and  partly  diflipated  by  the  heat  during  the  burning.  The 
medicine,  neverthelefs,  is  ftill  a  very  rough  one,  operating,  generally, 
in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Different  pre- 
parations of  this  kind  have  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  particular  hands,  but  Arcanum 

:     ,  ,  ^   .  ^         .  .       ,  r  1  ccrallinum. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  are  luperiour  m  virtue  to  lome  other  puivis  prin- 
mercurials  of  greater  fafety  and  more  equal  power.  ^^p^^'  p^"^" 

°  •'  ^        r  f.^^  mere. 

rubra,  t^c. 

If  oil  of  vitriol  be  poured  on  half,  or  equal  its  weight  of  quickfilver, 
and  gradually  heated  till  the  liquor  boils  and  diftils ;  the  more  phlegmatic 
parts  arife,  while  the  ftronger  acid  corrodes  the  mercury  into  a  white 
cauftic  mafs.     On  the  affufion  of  warm  water,   the  mafs  falls  into 
powder,  and  becomes  immediately  yellow ;  a  part  of  it,  fatiated  with 
acid,  dilTolving  in  the  water  :  the  larger  the  quantity  of  acid  made  ufe  of, 
and  the  lefs  thoroughly  the  matter  has  been  exficcated  or  calcined,  the 
more  of  it  will  diffolve.    The  yellow  powder,  ground  with  frefh  quan- 
tities of  water  till  all  the  foluble  part  is  extradted,  becomes  infipid,  and  Merc,  emet, 
in  this  ftate,  commonly  called  turpeth  or  turbith  mineral,  it  proves,  ^H'^^Merc 
though  not  corrofive,  ftrongly  emetic  ;  operating,  in  this  intention,  the  Aav.  vulgo 
moft  efi^eftualiy  of  all  the  mercurials  lhat  can  be  given  vv>ith  fafety.    It  ne^alc  p^,^' 
is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  other  venereal  cafes  accom-  E^'"-^- 
panied  with  a  great  flux  of  humours  to  the  parts  :  it  is  faid  likewife  to 
have  been  employed  with  fuccefs,  in  robuft  confi:itutions,  againft  leprous 
diforders,  and  obftinate  glandular  obfi:rud:ions.    The  dofe,  as  an  emetic, 
is  from  two  grains  to  fix  or  eight ;  though  fome  conftitutions,  habituated 
to  mercurials,  can  bear  larger  quantities  :  I  knew  an  inftance  of  twenty 
grains  producing  no  fenfible  evacuation  or  difturbance.    It  may  be  given 
in  fmaller  dofes,  as  half  a  grain  or  a  grain,  as  an  alterative,  lifter  the 
fame  manner  as  the  red  calx  of  mercury  already  mentioned  :  and  even 
when  intended  as  an  evacuant,  it  may  perhaps,  as  Malouin  obferves,  be 
mofi:  advifeable,  to  give  only  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  as  one  grain,  and 
repeat  this  dofe  every  hour  till  the  vomiting  fucceeds. 

The  marine  acid  has  no  adlion  on  mercury,  unlefs  either  the  mercury 
be  previoufly  diflx)lved  in  other  acids,  or  the  marine  fpirit  be  applied  in 
a  very  concentrated  ilate  and  in  the  form  of  fume^ 
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Merc. 


prs- 


cipitat.  alb. 
Boerhaave, 


Merc,  cor- 
rof.  fubli- 
mat.  vel  alb. 
Ph.  Lend. 
Mercur.  fub- 
limat.  cor- 
rof.  Phar?n. 
Edinb, 


On  adding  a  folution  of  fea  fait  to  a  folution  of  mercury  made  in 
aqua  fortis,  ihe  nitrous  acid  quits  the  mercury,  and  unites  with  the 
alkaline  balls  of  the  fea  fait ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  acid  of  the  fea 
fait  unites  with  the  mercury,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound  difficultly 
and  only  partially  diffoluble,  of  which,  therefore,  great  part  fublides, 
on  {landing  for  fome  time,  in  form  of  a  white  powder.  This  powder, 
wafhed  with  frefh  quantities  of  hot  water,  till  the  more  foluble  parts  are 
extradled,  becomes  nearly  infipid.  In  this  ftate  it  is  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  as  one  of  the  befl  of  the  mercurials,  and  faid,  in  dofes  of  three 
grains,  to  purge  and  vomit  gently.  It  appears  however  too  corrofive  for 
internal  ufe  being  fo  much  fo,  as  to  be  employed  by  the  farriers  for  the 
purpofes  of  an  efcharotic.  The  preparation  is  likewife  a  very  unfrugal 
one,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  mercury  remaining  unprecipitated,  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  precipitate  being  diffolved  and  carried  off.  in  the 
ablution. 

If  the  dry  white  mafs,  obtained  by  infpiffatlng  a  folution  of  mercury 
in  aqua  fortis,  be  powdered  and  mixed  with  equal  its  weight  of  dried  fea 
fait,  the  mixture  put  into  a  matras  or  other  like  vefTel,  of  which  it  may 
fill  nearly  one  half,  and  fet  in  a  fand-heat  gradually  increafed  i  the  fame 
tranfpofition  of  the  acids  will  happen,  as  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  and  nearly 
all  the  mercury  will  now  be  fatiated  with  the  marine  acid,  and  form  with 
it  a  faline  compound,  which  fubliming  into  the  upper  part  of  the  matras, 
concretes  into  a  white  cryftalline  mafs,  called  corrofive  fublimate.  If 
the  vitriolic  acid  be  ufed  infi:ead  of  the  nitrous,  that  is,  if  the  unwafhed 
turbith  be  taken  and  mixed  with  fea  fait,  the  event  will  be  the  fame; 
the  mercury  fubliming  with  the  acid  of  the  fea  fait ;  while  the  acid, 
before  combined  with  it,  remains  behind  united  with  the  fea  falt's  alkali, 
forming  therewith  a  nitrum  cubicmn  when  the  nitrous  acid  has  been  ufed, 
and  a  fal  catharticus  when  the  vitriolit:.  In  like  manner,  if  forty  parts  of 
quickfilver,  rubbed  with  one  part  or  more  of  fublimate  already  made,  till 
it  is  divided  into  minute  grains,  be  ground  with  twenty-eight  parts  of 
nitre,  then  with  thirty-three  of  common  fait,  and  afterwards,  for  a  little 
time  longer,  with  fixty-fix  of  calcined  green  vitriol,  and  the  mixture  fet 
to  fublime ;  or  if  to  four  parts  of  mercury  difiblved  in  as  much  nitrous 
acid,  and  evaporated  to  drynefs,  five  parts  each  of  calcined  fea  fait  and 
calcined  green  vitriol  be  added,  and  the  mixture  fubmitted  to  fublimation  ; 
the  fame  compound  will  be  produced :  the  acids  of  the  nitre  and  fea  fait 
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are  extricated  by  that  of  the  vitriol  :  the  nitrous  acid  affifls  the  marine  to 
corrode  the  mercury :  and  the  mercury,  combined  with  the  marine, 
fublimes,  and,  if  the  procefs  is  duly  conduced,  concretes  into  a  cryftal- 
line  cake,  the  form  in  which  this  compound  is  expedted  in  the  fhops. 

This  preparation,  undiluted,  is  a  moft  violent  corrofive.  A  folution  Aq.  phage- 
of  it  in  lime-water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  quart,  and  a  flronger 
folution,  made  by  boiling  the  fame  quantity  of  powdered  fublimate,  with 
equal  its  weight  of  alum,  in  a  pint  of  common  water,  till  half  the  liquor  Aq.  alumi- 
is  wafted,  are  employed  for  fome  external  purpofes,  as  the  cleanfmg  of 
foul  ulcers  and  fuppreffing  fungofities,  and  removing  obftinate  defedations 
of  the  fkin.  The  lime-water,  like  lixivia  of  fixt  alkaline  falts,  precipi- 
tates a  part  of  the  mercurial  preparation,  and  hence  the  impregnation  of 
the  liquor  cannot  be  precifely  afcertained ;  for  the  ft:ronger  the  lime- 
water,  the  more  of  the  fublimate  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  lefs  cor- 
rofive will  the  folution  be  :  at  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  lime  in  the  water 
changes  its  nature,  by  its  coalition  with  the  acid  which  it  abforbs  from 
the  fublimate.  In  the  alurninous  folution,  no  feparation  happens,  both 
the  fublimate  and  the  alum  retaining  their  full  force  :  for  on  mixing 
together  folution s  of  the  two  made  feparately,  no  precipitation  or  turbid- 
nefs  enfued. 

Small  dofes  of  this  corrofive  preparation,  properly  diluted,  have  been 
ventured  upon  internally.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  if  a  grain  be  diftblved 
in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  a  dram  of  this  folution  foftened  with  fyrup  of 
violets,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  it  will  perform  wonders  in  many 
reputed  incurable  diftempers.  Van  Swieten  brought  it  into  more  general 
ufe,  for  the  cure  of  venereal  maladies :  he  diffolves  a  grain  of  the 
fublimate  in  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirit,  [redtified  fpirit  diffolves  it  more 
perfectly]  and  gives  of  this  folution  from  one  to  two  fpoonfuls  twice  a 
day  ;  continuing  the  medicine  fo  long  as  any  of  the  fymptoms  remain, 
with  a  low  diet,  and  plentiful  dilution.  In  the  medical  obfervations  and 
inquiries,  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  phylicians  in  London,  there  are  many 
inftances  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  method  :  the  fublimate  operated  chiefly 
by  urine  and  fweat,  though  fometimes,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  days, 
by  ftool  ;  and  appeared  not  only  fafe,  but  more  to  be  depended  on,  for 
the  removal  of  the  fymptoms,  than  any  of  the  other  mercurials  ufed  as 
alteratives.  If  it  be  true,  as  fome  have  prefumed,  that  the  completenefs 
of  the  cure  has  any  dependence  on  the  quantity  of  mercury  introduced 
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into  the  blood ^^z^  J  it  would  follow,  that  the  cure  by  fublimate  muft 
be  lefs  complete  than  that  obtained  by  any  other  mercurial  preparation, 
-  and  that  thofe  preparations  which  can  be  taken  without  dillurbance  in 
confiderable  dofes,  as  five  or  fix  grains  or  more,  promife  the  moft  lafling 
cures  :  experience  however  has  now  fufKciently  fhewn,  that  the  cures 
obtained  by  fublimate  are  in  general  perfed:. 

Corrosive  fublimate  confifls  of  mercury,  united  with  fo  much  marine 
acid,  as  to  be  diffoluble  in  boiling  water.  If  by  feparating  a  part  of  the 
acid,  or  adding  more  mercury,  the  proportion  of  acid  is  rendered  fo 
fmall,  as  that  no  part  of  the  compound  fhall  be  diffoluble,  when  finely 
powdered,  by  long  boiling  in  water ;  its  corrofivenefs  will  be  deflroyed, 
and  it  may  now  be  taken  with  fafety  in  dofes  of  fome  grains.  A  little 
volatile  fpirit  or  alkaline  lye,  dropt  into  the  water  after  the  boiling,  will 
difcover  if  it  has  taken  up  any  part  of  the  mercury,  by  turning  it  cloudy 
or  yellov/  :  rain,  fnov/,  or  rather  diftilled  water,  fhould  be  employed 
for  this  trial,  as  the  common  fpring  waters  are  themfelves  made  cloudy 
by  alkalies. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  other  volatile  alkalies,  dropt  into  a  filtered 
folution  of  fublimate,  abforb  a  part  of  the  acid ;  and  the  mercury, 
Merc,  prx-    retaining  fo  little  as  to  be  indiffoluble,  renders  the  liquor  milky,  and 
pl^^^ms!^    fubfides,  on  ftanding,  in  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  which,  v/afhed 
by  repeated  affufions  of  hot  water,  becomes  infipid.    Solutions  of  fixt 
alkaline  falts,    fubftituted    to    the    volatile   fpirit,   produce  a  yellow 
precipitation  :  but  if  an  equal  weight  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  be  diffolved 
Merc,  prs-    along  with  the  fublimate,  fixt  alkalies,  added  to  this  folution,  extricate 
pJ.^Liw^."^    the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac,  and  the  precipitate  proves  the 
fame,  as  if  the  volatile  alkali  alone  had  been  added  in  its  pure  flate. 
Thefe  precipitates  are  ufed  chiefly  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
colour,  in  unguents  for  cutaneous  eruptions  :  one  part  of  the  mercurial 
Unguent,  e   precipitate,  three  of  precipitated  fulphur,  and  eighteen  of  the  fimple 
^lh!^imd.^'   ointment  or  pomatum,  moiflened  with  a  little  flrong  alkaline  lye,  make 
the  common  mercurial  application  for  thefe  complaints.    The  precipitates 
have  been  given  internally ;  but  mercurius  dulcisy  which  differs  from  them 
only  in  being  more  mild,  and  more  equal  and  certain  in  its  effects,  is  in 
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(a)  Allruc,  De  morbus  venereis,  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
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this  intention  greatly  to  be  preferred.  It  does  not  appear,  that  a  com- 
bination of  mercury  with  fo  fmall  a  proportion  of  acid,  that  is,  fo  mild 
and  fafe  a  mercurial,  can  be  obtained  by  any  kind  of  precipitation, 
as  by  the  procefs  by  which  mercurius  dulcis  is  prepared. 

Mercurius  dulcis  is  fublimate  made  mild,  by  combining  with  it  fo 
much  frefh  mercury,  as  is  fufficient  to  fatiate  the  redundant  acid.  Four 
parts  of  powdered  fublimate  are  ground  with  three,  or  three  and  a  half  of 
quickfilver  (an  operation  in  which  great  caution  is  necelfary,  to  avoid  the 
lighter  corrolive  particles  that  fly  off)  till  they  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated ;  or,  which  is  much  more  commodious,  digefted  together  in  a 
gentle  heat,  by  which  the  union  will  be  performed  as  effedually.  The 
mixture  is  then  fublimed  in  a  glafs  matras  or  phial ;  the  fublimed  white 
mafs  freed  from  the  whitifh  acrid  matter  about  the  mouth  of  the  velTel, 
and  from  fuch  mercurial  globules  as  may  happen  to  appear  diftind:,  then 
pulverized,  and  fublimed  again  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  diredis  the  Merc,  dulcis 
fublimation  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  that  of  London  fix  times.  lon  'd.^Edin. 
By  repeated  fublimations,  if  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mercury  has  not  been 
united  at  firft,  the  medicine  becomes  lefs  liable  to  irritate  the  firft  paffages 
and  run  off  by  ftbol ;  on  account  of  fome  fmall  part  of  the  acid,  or  fome 
portion  of  the  compound  not  fully  dulcified  in  the  firfl  operation, 
being  feparated  or  diffipated  by  the  heat.  The  dulcification  depends 
folely  on  the  combination  of  fo  much  frelli  mercury  with  the  fublimate, 
as  may  fully  fatiate  the  acid  :  the  union  of  the  two  is  effedied  by  the 
digeftion  previous  to  the  fublimation  :  and  the  only  ufe  of  the  fublimation 
itfelf  is  to  feparate  fuch  part  as  may  remain  undulcified,  this  part  being 
the  moll  volatile. 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be  the  befi:  and  fafeft  of  the  mercurial 
preparations  that  can  be  taken  in  a  folid  form,  whether  as  a  fialagogue 
or  as  a  general  alterant  j  no  one  of  the  mercurials,  whofe  tranfmiffion 
into  the  blood  can  be  depended  on,  being  fo  little  difpofed  to  affedl  the 
firft  pafi^ages.  As  a  fialagogue,  five,  ten,  and  fometimes  fifteen  grains, 
made  into  a  bolus  or  pills,  are  repeated  every  night  or  oftener,  till  the 
ptyalifm  begins.  As  an  alterative,  it  is  given  from  one  to  two  or  three 
grains.  It  generally  anfwers  beft  in  fmall  dofes,  which  may  be  repeated, 
with  due  caution,  every  evening,  for  a  confiderable  time,  without  in- 
convenience. 

S  Mercury, 
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Mercury,  precipitated  from  aqua  fortis  by  fixt  alkali,  diffolves  totally, 
by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  in  diftilled  vinegar :  on  cooling,  the  fait 
cryflallizes  into  fine  brilliant  plates,  which  float  in  the  liquor  like  pieces 
of  filver  leaf,  and  are  very  difficult  of  folution  in  water.  This  fait,  as 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Hellot  and  others  (ajy  is  the  bafis  of  an 
antivenereal  medicine  which  has  lately  come  into  great  repute  abroad, 
but  which  does  not  feem,  from  the  accounts  that  have  been  publifhed  of 
it,  to  be  either  more  fafe,  or  more  effectual,  than  fome  of  the  common 
officinal  mercurials. 


yEthiops 
antimonialls. 


Pil.  athi- 
opica;  Ph. 
Edinb. 


In  fome  obftinate  defedations  of  the  fkin,  mercurials  and  antimonials, 
joined  together,  have  frequently  better  effefts  than  either  of  them  un- 
affifted  by  the  other.  Some  triturate  quickfilver  with  twice  its  weight 
of  crude  antimony,  till  the  mercurial  globules  difappear,  and  the  mixture 
becomes  an  uniform  aethiops  or  black  powder  :  others,  inftead  of  the. 
crude  antimony,  ufe  the  medicinal  regulus,  or  the  golden  or  precipitated 
fulphur  J  and  thus  obtain  an^thiops  of  more  adtivity.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  given  a  prefcription  of  pills  on  this  principle,  compofed 
of  three  parts  of  quickfilver,  two  parts  each  of  golden  fulphur  of  antimony, 
gum  guaiacum  and  honey,  and  fo  much  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  mafs  of  a  due  confiftence  :  if  a  dram  of  the  mafs  is 
made  into  twenty  pills,  the  dofe  may  be  increafed  from  one  to  fix  or 
more,  according  to  the  operation. 

Some  of  the  mercurial  preparations  have  been  faid  to  be  oftentimes 
fophifticated  ;  the  cinnabar  and  red  corrofive  with  red  lead,  the  corrofive 
fublimate  and  mercurius  dulcis  with  arfenic.  The  red  lead  may  be  readily 
difcovered  by  fire ;  the  mercurial  part  evaporating,  while  the  faturnine 
remains  behind.  With  regard  to  the  other  abufe,  fome  have  affirmed  it 
to  be  impradicable^/^^  ;  for  if  arfenic  be  mixed  with  fublimate,  and  the 
mixture  fet  to  fublime,  the  marine  acid  quits  the  mercury,  and  unites 
with  the  arfenic  j  with  which  it  compofes,  not  a  folid  cryfiialline,  but  a 
foft  butyraceous  concrete,  called  by  the  chemifts  butter  of  arfenic.  If 
arfenic  fhould  neverthelefs,  in  certain  circumftances^^y,  be  combinable 
v/ith  the  fublimate  into  a  cryftalline  cake ;  and  if  the  pernicious  artifice 

(a)  Memoires  de  I'acad.  roy,  des  fciences  de  Paris,  1759-        (b)  Neumann,  Chemical njoorks,  p.  142. 

( c)  Pott,  De  fsle  communi,  p.  76. 
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fhould  be  ever  pradlifed,  the  reports  of  which  we  prefume  to  be  ground- 
lefs ;  the"  well  known  properties  of  arfenic  afford  fufficient  means  for 
detecting  it.  If  a  compound  of  fublimate  and  arfenic  be  mixed  with 
equal  its  weight  or  more  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  chalk,  or  vegetable  afhes, 
and  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat,  the  arfenic  will  fublime  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  glafs,  and  may  now  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  own  proper 
charadters.  Some  recommend  alkaline  lixivia  as  a  criterion  of  this  abufe  : 
fublimate  that  contains  arfenic  being  faid  to  give  a  black  colour  with  the 
alkali  :  on  what  foundation  this  fhould  happen,  I  cannot  conjecture  ; 
for  arfenic  ftrikes  no  blacknefs  with  alkalies  either  fixt  or  volatile ;  folu- 
tions  of  it  are,  on  the  contrary,  by  both  alkalies  made  white. 

ARISrOLOCHIA. 

'  BIRTHWORT  :  a  plant  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  fet  alternately  on 
the  ftalks  j  in  the  bofoms  of  which  come  forth  irregular  tubulous 
flowers,  with  a  wide  mouth,  whofe  lower- part  is  produced  into  along 
flap  like  a  tongue :  the  feed-veffel  is  large,  roundifh,  and  divided  into 
fix  cells. 

1.  Aristolochia  longa  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Linn.  Arijiolochia  longa 
vera  C.  B.  Long  birthwort,  with  uncut  leaves,  fi:anding  on  pedicles  ; 
and  oblong  roots,  not  tapering  to  a  point,  brownifh  on  the  outfide  and 
yellow  within. 

2.  Aristolochia  rotunda  Linn.  Arijiolochia  rotunda  Jiore  ex 
purpura  nigro  C.  B.  Round  birthwort :  with  uncut  leaves  joined  im- 
mediately to  the  fl:alks,  and  roundifh  roots. 

3.  Pistolochia:  Arijiolochia  tenuis  F harm.  Farif.  Arijiolochia pijio- 
lochia  diBa  C.  B.  &  Li?2n.  Bufhy  birthwort :  with  indented  leaves  fet 
on  pedicles  j  and  bufliy  roots,  compofed  of  a  number  of  fibres  ilTuing 
from  one  head.  In  this  and  the  foregoing  forts,  the  llialks  are  weak 
and  trailing,  and  the  flowers  ftand  folitary. 

4.  Aristolochia  tenuis  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Arijiolochia 
clematitis  reBa  C.  B.     Arijiolochia  clematitis  Linn.      "Creeping  birth- 
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wort :  with  upright  flalks,  flowers  ftanding  in  clufters,  and  long  flender 
creeping  roots  rarely  exceeding  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill. 

These  plants  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from 
whence  we  are  fupplied  with  the  dry  roots.  They  bear  the  colds  of  our 
own  climate  J  the  third  fort  excepted,  which  dies  in  fevere  -  winters. 
The  fourth  fp reads  faft,  to  a  great  diftance,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily 
extirpated. 

All  the  birth  wort  roots  have  fomewhat  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
a  warm  bitterifh  tafle.  They  are  reprefented  by  authors,  as  being  ex- 
tremely hot  and  pungent :  Boerhaave  fays,  they  are  the  hotteft  of  the 
aromatic  plants,  and,  as  it  were,  burn  the  tongue  and  palate,  having 
probably  examined  the  fre£h  roots ;  but  whatever  their  qualities  may  be 
in  that  Hate,  fuch  as  are  ufually  met  with  in  the  fhops,  have  no  great 
pungency.  The  long  and  round  forts,  on  firft  chewing,  fcarce  difcover 
any  tafte,  but  in  a  little  time  prove  naufeoufly  bitterifh ;  the  round 
fomewhat  the  moft  fo.  The  other  two  inftantly  fill  the  mouth  with  a 
kind  of  aromatic  bitternefs,  not  very  ungrateful. 

Thefe  roots  give  out  their  virtue  by  infufion  both  to  fpirituous  and 
watery  menftrua,  to  the  firfl  moft  perfectly  :  the  colour  of  all  the 
tindlures  is  brownifh  or  yellowifh.  In  diftillation,  pure  fpirit  brings 
over  little  or  nothing  :  with  water  there  arifes,  at  leaft  from  both  the 
flender  rooted  forts,  a  fmall  portion  of  efl^ential  oil,  pofl^efling  the  fmell 
and  flavour  of  the  roots.  The  extracts  made  with  fpirit  fmell  mode- 
rately, and  tafte  ftrongly,  of  the  birthworts  :  the  watery  extracts  have 
nothing  of  their  peculiar  flavour,  and  are  much  more  naufeous  in  tafte 
than  either  the  fpirituous  extracts,  or  the  roots  in  fubftance. 

The  birthwort  roots  are  celebrated  as  warm  attenuants  and  deobftru- 
ents,  particularly  in  fupprefl^ions  of  the  uterine  purgations,  from  which 
virtue  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  received  their  name  :  the  dofe  is  from 
a  fcruple  to  a  dram  and  upwards.  They  have  likewife  been  recom- 
mended, particularly  the  fourth  fort,  as  alterants  in  the  gout :  Boer- 
haave obferves,  that  the  pituitous  gout,  as  he  calls  it,  is  often  relieved 
by  an  infufion  of  thefe  roots  in  fpirit  of  juniper  berries,  fweetened  with 
fugar,  and  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at  a  time;  but  that  in 
other  kinds  of  the  gout,  and  in  fubjeds  of  a  tender  conftitution,  this 
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medicine  occalions  a  lofs  of  appetite,  a  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  and  a 
l^nguidnefs,  lefs  fupportable  than  the  gout  itfelf.  A  powder  compofed 
of  this  and  other  fimilar  materials,  which  was  prefcribed  by  the  ancients 
as  an  antiarthritic,  and  has  lately  come  again  into  efleem,  has  alfo  pro- 
duced complaints  of  the  fame  kind.  Externally  thefe  roots  have  been 
ufed  as  difcutients,  detergents,  and  antifeptics :  Simon  Paulli  relates, 
that  the  long  birthwort  roots,  applied  as  an  epithem  or  in  fomentation, 
were  found  remarkably  ferviceable  in  ftubborn  ulcers  of  the  legs. 

ARSENICUM. 

ARSENICUM  ALBUM  Pharm.  Pari/.  Arfentcum  Jimpliciter  diBum. 
Arsenic  or  white  arsenic  :  a  femitranfparent  cryftalline  concrete,, 
afluming  an  opake  milky  hue  on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the 
air  :  foluble  plentifully  in  alkaline  lixivia,  more  fparingly  in  oils,  and 
ftill  more  fo  in  acids ;  diflblving  alfo,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  boiling  heat, 
in  water,  but  feparating  and  cryftallizing  in  great  part  as  the  liquor 
cools  J  totally  exhaling,  by  a  heat  below  ignition,  in  thick  fumes,  diftin- 
guifhable  from  thofe  of  all  other  known  mineral  fubftances,  by  a  ftrong 
fetid  fmell  refembling  that  of  garlic. 

The  fumes,  caught  in  veifels,  condenfe,  either  into  a  cryftalline  form 
again,  or  into  a  powdery  one,  according  as  the  receiver  is  lefs  or  more 
removed  from  the  adlion  of  the  heat.  If  the  arfenic  be  mixed  with 
vegetable  or  animal  coals,  or  other  inflammable  fubftances  not  ful- 
phureous,  that  is,  not  participating  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  expofed  to 
a  moderate  heat  \vithout  communication  with  the  air,  it  fublimes  in  form 
of  a  bright  greyifli  metallic  fubftance,  quickly  tarnifhing  to  a  black, 
lighter  and  lefs  compadl  than  moft  of  the  other  metallic  bodies,  fcarcely 
feven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  changeable  into  a  calx  or 
white  arfenic  again  by  fublimation  with  the  admiffion  of  air. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  in  the  ores  of  m-oft 
metallic  bodies,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin  and  bifmuth,  and  in  the 
mineral  called  cobalt,  cobalt  urn,  cadmia  metallica from  which  laft,, 
greateft  part  of  the  arfenic  brought  to  us  is  extrad:ed,  in  Saxony,  by  a 
kind  of  fublimation  :  the  arfenic  rifes  at  firft  into  a  large  horizontal 
chimney  communicating  with  the  furnace,  in  form  of  a  greyifli  meal„ 
which,  more  carefully  refublimed,  concretes  into  the  cryftalline  white 
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arfenic  of  the  fliops.  Henckel  obferves,  that  of  all  the  metallic  bodies, 
mercury  and  the  antimonial  metal  are  the  only  ones  which  are  never 
found  to  have  any  arfenic  in  their  ores  :  to  thefe  perhaps  may  be  added 
zinc,  whofQ  proper  ore,  calamine,  appears  to  be  pure  from  arfenic. 

Whtte  arfenic  is  one  of  the  moft  violent  poifons.  Befides  the  effedts, 
which  it  produces  in  common  with  other  poifonous  fubflances,  it  is 
faid  to  render  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  remarkably  thin,  to  occalion  a 
fwelling  and  fphacelation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  fudden  putrefadlion 
after  death,  particularly  of  the  genitals  in  men  faj.  Where  the  quantity 
taken  has  been  fo  fmall  as  not  to  prove  fatal,  tremors,  pallies,  and  linger- 
ing heftics  fucceed.  It  has  likewife  been  obferved  to  produce  very 
dangerous,  and  fometimes  mortal  fymptoms,  when  applied  externally^^/^y, 
which  it  was  formerly  recommended  to  be,  againft  cancers  and  fcro- 
phulous  tumors. 

*  This  dangerous  mineral  has  of  late  been  confidered  by  fome  as  a 
real  fpecific  againft  the  cancerous  virus.  Mr.  Le  Febure  has  ventured 
publicly  to  recommend  its  internal  ufe,  together  with  a  topical  application 
of  it  to  the  affedted  part,  in  cancerous  cafes  ^  and  pofitively  affirms  that 
he  has  found  it  efficacious  in  more  than  two  hundred  inftances,  without 
any  bad  effedls.  He  gives  a  very  dilute  folution  of  white  arfenic,  mixed 
with  milk  and  fyrup  of  poppies.  Mr.  Juftamond,  who  publifhed  a 
treatife  on  cancers  two  or  three  years  lince,  agrees  with  the  above-men- 
tioned author  in  the  idea  that  arfenic  is  fpecific  againft  this  difeafe,  but 
laments  that  even  the  moft  guarded  external  ufe  of  it,  while  it  produces 
the  happieft  effedls  in  healing  cancerous  ulcers,  yet  occafions  fuch  dif- 
agreeable  fymptoms  of  the  paralytic  kind,  that  it  cannot  be  perfifted  in. 
The  lateft  trials  in  London  are  faid  to  confirm  this  account. 

The  remedies  againft  this,  as  againft  moft  other  poifons,  are,  milk 
and  oily  liquors,  immediately  and  liberally  drank.  Hofifman  tells  us 
of  feveral  perfons  of  diftindlion,  who,  on  tafting  food  with  which  white 
arfenic  had  been  mixed  inftead  of  fugar,  were  all  feized  with  anxiety  at 
the  breaft,  pain  at  the  ftomach,  tremor  of  the  lips,  and  reachings  :  milk 

(a)  Stahl.  Mev.f.  Novemb.  cap.  iv.  opu/c.  p.  454,  455.  Lindeftoipe,  De  'venenis,  edit.  Stenfzel, 
cap.  xvi.  thrf.  X.  p.  755. 

(b)  Degner,  Hiji.  dyfenteria  bil'iofce,  p.  214.  Hildanus,  Ohf.  p.  606.  Heimrich,  Jd.  rmt. 
CU7-.  'vol.  ii.  obf.  10.    Fernelius,  De  methodo  jaedendi,  lib.  vi.  cap.  18. 
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and  oil  were  poured  down,  plentifully  and  repeatedly,  fo  as  to  keep 
them*  ftrongly  vomiting  for  half  a  day  ;  fome  vomited  no  lefs  than  an 
hundred  times:  by  this  fimple  remedy  they  all  efczped faj,  and  fome 
inftances  of  the  fame  kind  have  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge.  Ta- 
chenius  relates,  that  convulfions  of  the  limbs,  gripes,  bloody  urine  with 
inexpreffible  pain,  and  a  contradion  of  the  whole  body,  which  he  had 
been  feized  with  from  expofure  to  the  fumes  of  arfenic,  being  relieved 
by  milk  and  oil,  a  flow  fever  fucceeded,  which  continued  during  the 
winter,  and  of  which  he  was  at  laft  cured  by  decodlions  of  the  vulnerary 
herbs,  and  by  the  ufe  of  cabbage  fprouts  with  orange  juice,  oil,  and  a 
little  {dltfi>J.  *  Sage,  in  his  Mineralogy y  fays  that  the  regulus  is  far 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  calx  or  glafs  :  he  gave  half  an  ounce  of  the 
regulus  to  a  cat ;  who  grew  meager  for  fome  time,  but  afterwards  fat 
again  —  that  acids,  particularly  vinegar,  are  the  antidotes  to  this  poifon. 
Oils  and  emulfions  do  not  obtund  its  efFe<5ts  as  acids  do ;  of  this  he  has 
had  experience  on  brutes  —  that  the  regulus  is  not  foluble  in  water;  and 
that  the  founders  are  more  afraid  of  fumes  of  lead  than  of  arfenic. 

Sulphur,  which  reflrains  the  power  of  mercury  and  the  antimonial 
metal,  remarkably  abates  the  virulence  of  arfenic ;  compolitions  of 
arfenic  and  fulphur  being  far  lefs  poifonous  than  the  pure  white  arfenic, 
and  thofe,  in  which  the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  confiderable,  feeming  to 
be  almoft  innocent.  Different  compofitions  of  this  kind  are  both  pre- 
pared by  art,  and  found  native  in  the  earth. 

The  bright  yellow,  fomewhat  tranfparent  maffes,  called  yellow  arfenic,  Arfenicum 
are  prepared,  by  mixing  the  arfenical  meal,  as  extrad:ed  by  the  firft  ^^'^'^"i- 
fublimation  from  the  ore,  with  one  tenth  its  weight  of  fulphur,  and 
fubliming  them  together :  on  doubling  the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the 
compound  proves  more  opake  and  compact,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  refem-  /.rfenlcum 
bling  in  the  mafs  that  of  cinnabar,   but  lofmg  of  its  beauty  on  bemg 
ground  into  powder,  whilfi;  that  of  cinnabar  is  improved  by  trituration  : 
by  varying  the  proportions  of  arfenic  and  fulphur,  fublimates  may  be 
obtained  of  a  great  variety  of  fhades  of  yellow  and  red.    The  foflil  ful- 
phurated  arfenics  differ  remarkably  in  texture  as  well  as  in  colour,  fome 

(a)  HofFman,  Syft.  med.  rat.  defeb.feSi.  ii.  cap.  iii.  obf,  iii. 

(b)  Tachenius,  Hippocrates  chymicus,  /.  149. 
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being  fmooth  and  uniform  like  the  fadlitious  mafles,  and  others  com- 
pofed  of  fmall  fcales  or  leaves  the  former  are  commonly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  zarnichs,  the  latter  by  that  of  auripigmenta  or  orpiments : 
the  orpiments  are  the  only  fubftances  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  arfenicon,  the  preparation  of  white  arfenic  being  a  difcovery  of  later 
years  :  the  red  zarnichs  are  the  fajtdarache  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  realgar 
and  ri/$^^/ of  the  Arabians  and  fome  of  the  chemical  writers. 

That  thefe  foffils  are  really  fulphurated  arfenics  is  evident  from  fundry 
experiments.  When  fet  on  fire,  the  arfenical,  as  well  as  the  fulphureous 
fmell,  is  plainly  diftinguifhable.  If  triturated  with  quicklilver,  and 
expofed  to  a  fuitable  heat,  the  fulphur  is  detained  by  the  mercury,  and 
a  pure  white  arfenic  fublimes.  A  mixture  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  with  any 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  as  the  compound  called  by  the  afTayers 
black  Jluxy  in  like  manner  keeps  down  the  fulphur,  and  at  the  fame  time 
revives  the  arfenic  into  its  reguline  or  metallic  form. 

All  thefe  compounds  are  mild,  compared  to  the  white  arfenic ;  and 
feveral  of  them  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  having  no  poifonous  quality. 
Some,  both  of  the  factitious  and  native,  have  been  given  to  dogs  in 
confiderable  quantities,  without  producing  any  ill  effedt.  The  native 
minerals  have  been  ufed  as  medicines  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  by 
fome  imprudently  recommended  in  our  own. 

A  R  r  E  M  I  S  I  A. 

ART'EMIS lA  Fharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Artemijia  vulgaris  major 
C.B.  Art ejnijia  vulgaris  Linn.  Mugwort  :  a  plant,  with  firm  ftalks, 
generally  purplifli ;  deeply  divided  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  common 
wormwood,  of  a  dark  green  colour  above,  and  hoary  underneath  ^  and 
fmall,  purplifh,  naked,  difcous  flowers,  flanding  eredt,  in  fpikes,  on 
the  tops  of  the  branches.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fields  and  wafte 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  June, 

This  plant  has  been  chiefly  recommended  for  promoting  the  uterine 
evacuations,  and  abating  hyfteric  fpafms  j  for  which  purpofes,  infufions 
of  it  have  been  drank  as  tea  and  ufed  as  a  bath.  It  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  mildeft  of  the  fubllances  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  fuch  intentions  ; 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  of  fervice,  in  fome  cafes,  where  medicines  of  more 
activity  would  be  improper. 

The 
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The  leaves  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  rubbed  a 
little ;  but  fcarcely  any  other  than  an  herbaceous  tafte.  An  extrad; 
made  from  them  by  water  is  likewife  almoft  inlipid  j  and  an  extra<ft 
made  by  fpirit  has  only  a  weak  aromatic  bitterifhnefs.  Baierus  informs 
us,  in  a  diflertation  on  this  plant,  that  by  fermenting  a  large  quantity 
of  it,  and  afterwards  diftilling,  and  cohobating-  the  diftilled  water,  a 
fragrant  fapid  liquor  was  obtained,  with  a  thin  fragrant  oil  on  the  fur- 
face.  The  flowery  tops  are  confiderably  ftronger  than  the  leaves,  and 
hence  {hould  feem  to  be  preferable  for  medicinal  ufe. 

A  R  r  H  A  N  I  T  A. 

ARTHANlTAj  Cyclamen ^  Pharm.  Edinb.  fa)  Cyclamen  orbiciilato 
folio  inf erne purpuraf cent e  C.  B.  Cyclamen  europceum  Linn.  Sowbread  : 
a  low  plant,  without  any  other  ftalk  than  the  flender  pedicles  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  :  the  leaves  are  pretty  large,  round,  of  a  green  colour 
above  with  white  fpecks,  and  purplifh  underneath  :  the  flowers  purplifli, 
monopetalous,  deeply  divided  into  five  fegments,  followed  by  round 
feed-veflfels :  the  roots  large,  fomewhat  globular,  with  feveral  fibres, 
blackifh  on  the  outfide  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  frefh  roots  of  arthanita  have  a  naufeous,  acrid,  biting  tafte,  and 
no  remarkable  fmell  :  by  drying,  their  acrimony  is  greatly  abated  j  by 
long  keeping,  it  is  almoft  deftroyed  ;  though  after  they  have  loft  fo 
much  as  to  make  very  little  impreffion  on  the  organs  of  tafte,  they  ftill 
betray,  when  taken  internally,  a  great  degree  of  irritating  power.  Dried 
and  powdered,  they  have  been  given  in  dofes  of  a  dram,  and  found  to 
operate  as  a  ftrong  inflammatory,  yet  flow  cathartic.  The  juice  is  faid 
to  purge  when  applied  externally  to  the  belly  in  ointments  3  and  the 
juice  or  bruifed  root  to  be  of  great  efficacy  for  foftening  and  difcufiing 
indolent  hard  tumours.  The  flowers  are  of  a  diff"erent  nature,  having  a 
moderately  ftrong  and  very  pleafant  fmell,  and  little  other  than  a  muci- 
laginous tafte  :  they  have  not  been  ufed  medicinally,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
roots  is  now,  among  us,  in  great  meafure  laid  aflde. 


(a)  Expunged. 
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ARUM. 

ARUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Arum  77iaculatum  maculis  nigris  C.  B. 
Arum  maculatum  Linn.  Wake-robin  or  cuckowpint  :  a  low  pe- 
rennial plant,  growing  wild  under  hedges  and  by  the  fides  of  banks.  It 
fends  forth,  in  March,  three  or  four  fmooth  leaves,  triangular,  or  fhaped 
like  the  head  of  a  fpear  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a  naked  ftalk,  bearing 
a  purplifh  piftil  inclofed  in  a  long  flieath,  which  is  followed,  in  July,  by 
a  bunch  of  red  berries  :  the  root  is  irregularly  roundifh,  about  an  inch 
thick,  brownifh  on  the  outfide  and  white  within.  In  fome  plants  the 
leaves  are  fpotted  with  black,  in  others  with  white  fpots,  and  in  others 
not  fpotted  at  all  :  the  black  fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mofi:  effi- 
cacious, and  hence  is  exprefsly  direfted  by  the  London  college.  All  the 
'  forts  are  faid  to  be  ftronger,  when  produced  in  moift  il:iady  foils,  than 
in  dry  open  expofures. 

The  frefh  roots  of  arum  have  an  extremely  pungent  acrimonious  tafte  : 
flightly  chewed,  they  continue  to  vellicate  and  burn  the  tongue,  the 
part  which  they  principally  affedl,  for  many  hours,  producing  at  the 
fame  time  a  conliderable  thirft :  thefe  uneafy  fenfations  are  fomewhat 
alleviated  by  milk,  butter,  or  oily  liquors.  The  other  parts  of  the 
plant  are  likewife  highly  acrid,  though  rather  lefs  fo  than  the  roots.  No 
part  has  any  fmell,  except  the  piftil,  which  has  a  faint  fetid  one. 

This  root  lofes  greateft  part  of  its  acrimony  on  being  dried  fufficiently 
to  become  pulverable.  Kept  dry  for  fome  time,  it  feems,  on  firft 
chewing,  to  be  an  infipid  farinaceous  fubftance  :  it  ftill,  however,  retains 
a  kind  of  latent  pungency,  fo  as  when  chewed  long,  in,  any  conliderable 
quantity,  to  produce  a  fenfation  as  of  a  flight  excoriation  of  the  tongue. 
Parkinfon  obferves,  that  the  white  farinaceous  ftarch-like  powder  has 
been  ufed  in  wafhing,  and  that  it  has  fometimes  bliftered  the  hands. 

The  frefh  root,  dug  up  in  autumn,  yielded  upon  expreffion  about  one 
fixth  its  weight  of  a  milky  juice  ;  which,  on  ftanding,  depoflted  a  white 
cecula  ari.  fecula  and  became  clear  :  the  clear  liquor  was  infipid  :  the  fecula  was 
confiderably  pungent,  but,  like  the  root  in  fubftance,  lofes  its  pungency 
on  being  dried.  The  frefh  and  the  moderately  dried  roots  were  digefled 
in  water,  in  wine,  in  proof  fpirit,  and  in  rectified  fpirit,  with  and  with- 
out heat  :  the  liquors  received  no  colour,  and  little  or  no  tafte.  In 
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diftillation,  neither  fpirit  nor  water  brought  over  Qny  fenfible  impregna- 
tion from  the  arum  :  the  watery  and  fpirituous  extracts  alfo  were  nearly 
infipid.  The  root,  neverthelefs,  lofes  in  thefe  operations  almoft  the 
whole  of  its  pungency. 

The  root  may  be  preferved  frefli  in  fand  for  feveral  months  ;  and  if  the 
fand  is  fomewhat  moift,  fo  as  to  fuffer  it  to  vegetate,  it  will  be  the  better 
fecured  both  from  rotting  and  from  loling  of  its  virtue.  It  appears  to 
be  of  equal  vigour,  or  at  leaft  of  fufficient  vigour  for  medicinal  ufe,  at 
all  periods  of  its  growth,  and  in  all  feafons  of  the  year.  As  it  has 
hitherto  been  ufed  only  in  a  dry  fiiate,  it  has  been  generally  taken  up 
about  the  time  of  the  plant  beginning  to  dye,  as  the  root  is  then  leall 
juicy,  and  fhrinks  leaft  in  drying. 

• 

Arum  root,  newly  dried  and  powdered,  is  given  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple 
and  upwards  ;  for  ftimulating  the  folids,  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  and 
promoting  the  natural  fecretions  j  in  cold,  languid,  phlegmatic  habits  ^ 
againft  weaknefs  and  relaxations  of  the  ftomach,  and  catarrhous  and 
rheumatic  diforders.  It  has  been  generally  given  in  conjunction  with 
other  materials,  and  to  fome  of  thefe  the  effects  of  the  compound  have 
been  in  great  part  afcribed  ;  thus,  in  the  officinal  powders  of  arum, 
fixteen  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  accompanied  with  eight  grains  of  the 
pungent  roots  of  pimpinella,  the  fame  quantity  of  thofe  of  the  yellow  Pulv.  ari 
-  water  flag,  four  grains  of  cinnamon,  and  two  grains  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood,  with  four  grains  of  crabs-eyes.  In  the  medicine  recommended 
by  Sydenham  againft  rheumatifms,  the  acrid  antifcorbutic  herbs  are 
largely  joined  to  it. 

The  vinous  and  fpirituous  tindlures  of  this  root,  by  fome  recom- 
mended, appear,  from  the  experiments  above  related,  to  be  infignificant : 
but  though  fpirituous  liquors  are  incapable  of  diiTolving  or  extrafting 
the  ad:ive  matter  of  the  arum,  they  feem  neverthelefs,  when  given  along 
with  the  dried  root  as  a  vehicle,  to  promote  its  action  :  Juncker  obferves, 
that  a  dram  of  the  powder,  taken  with  a  fpoonful  of  brandy,  procures 
a  very  copious  fweat,  even  in  perfons  little  difpofed  to  that  evacuation ; 
while  the  powder,  by  itfelf,  has  no  fuch  effeOifaJ. 

The  infupportable  pungency  on  the  tongue,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented this  root  from  being  ufed  in  a  frefh  ftate  fo  as  to  exert  its  full 
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virtues,  I  have  found  to  be  efFedtually  covered  by  unduous  and  gummy 
materials.  The  frefh  root,  beaten  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  teftaceous  powder  which  promotes  the  divifion  of  it,  may 
either  be  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  gum-arabic, 
and  three  or  four  times  as  much  conferve,  fo  as  to  make  them  into  an 
eledtary  ^  or  rubbed  with  a  thick  mixture  of  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  and 
fpermaceti,  gradually  adding  any  fuitable  watery  liquors  and  a  little 
fyrup,  fo  as  to  form  an  emulfion  :  two  parts  of  the  root,  two  of  gum, 
and  one  of  fpermaceti,  make  an  emulfion  which  fcarcely  impreffes  any 
degree  of  pungency  though  kept  long  in  the  mouth.  In  thefe  forms  I 
have  given  the  frefh  root  from  ten  grains  to  upwards  of  a  fcruple,  three 
or  four  times  a  day  :  it  generally  occafioned  a  fenfation  of  flight  warmth, 
firft  about  the  ftomach  and  afterwards  in  the  remoter  parts,  manifeftly 
promoted  perfpiration,  and  frequently  produced  a  plentiful  fweat.  Se- 
veral obflinate  rheumatic  pains  were  removed  by  this  medicine,  which  is 
therefore  recommended  to  further  trial. 

ASA     F  OE  r  I  D  A. 

ASA  FOETID  A  Fharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Lafer.  Laferpitium. 
Sylphium.  Asafetida  :  the  fetid  concrete  juice  of  a  large  plant, 
growing  in  the  mountains  of  the  provinces  of  Chorafaan  and  Laar  in 
Perfia,  called  by  Kaempfer  umbellifera  levijiico  affinisy  &c.  **  The  um- 
**  belliferous  plant  akin  to  lovage,  with  branched  leaves  like  thofe  of 

piony,  a  very  large  full  ftalk,  and  naked  folitary  foliaceous  feeds  like 
**  thofe  of  parfnep  or  cow-parfnep,  yielding  afafetida  from  its  root."  It 
is  the  Ferula  AJa  Foetida  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  the  plant,  when 
grown  to  a  proper  age  and  fize,  is  bared  of  earth  at  the  top,  fkreened 
from  the  fun  by  the  leaves  that  have  been  pulled  off,  after  fome  days  cut 
horizontally,  and  again  carefully  fkreened  :  the  juice  gradually  rifes,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  is  accumulated  on  the  furface  ;  and  being  thence  col- 
lected, the  fuperficial  part  of  the  root,  that  has  become  dry,  is  cut  off, 
to  allow  an  exit  to  the  remainder  of  the  juice.  A  particular  detail  of 
this  procefs  may  be  feen  in  Kaempfer' s  amcenitates  exotica.  This  juice, 
as  it  firfl  ilTues  from  the  root,  is  liquid  and  white  like  milk  :  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  brownifh,  and  gradually  acquires  different 
degrees  of  confiflency.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  maffes, 
compofed  of  various  fhining  little  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly 
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whitifh,  partly  of  a  brownifh  or  reddifh,  and  partly  of  a  violet  hue.  Thofe 
malTes  are  accounted  the  beft,  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddifh  colour, 
and  variegated  with  a  great  number  of  fine  white  tears. 

This  juice  has  a  flrong  fetid  fmell  approaching  to  that  of  garlic,  and 
a  naufeous  bitterifh  biting  tafte.  It  is  by  much  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
deobftruent  warm  fetid  gums ;  and  is  given  not  only  againft  hyflerical 
complaints,  flatulent  colics,  and  obftrudions  of  the  breaft  but  in  moft 
of  the  diforders  called  nervous,  in  which  it  frequently  adts  as  an  antifpaf- 
modic  and  an  anodyne  :  in  fome  cafes  mufk,  and  in  fome  opium,  are 
ufefuUy  joined  to  it.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  alfo  as  an  anthelmintic,  and 
faid  by  Hoffman  to  be  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  that  clafs.  It  is 
mofl  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  pills ;  from  a  few  grains  to  a 
fcruple  or  half  a  dram.  It  lofes  with  age  of  its  fmell  and  ftrength  ;  a 
circumflance  to  be  attended  to  in  dofing  it :  Ka2mpfer  informs  us,  from 
his  own  obfervation,  that  a  fingle  dram  of  the  recent  juice  fmells  more 
than  an  hundred  pounds  of  fuch  as  is  commonly  fold  in  Europe. 

Afafetida  is  compofed  of  a  gummy  and  a  refinous  fubflance,  the  firfl  in 
largefl  quantity.  Its  fmell  and  tafle  refide  in  the  refin  ;  which  is  readily 
diffolved  and  extradted  by  pure  fpirit,  and,  in  great  part,  along  with  the  Tlnftura 
gummy  matter,  by  water.  The  tindlure  made  in  pure  fpirit  is  of  a  ^^j^^^^^^f" 
tranfparent  yellow  colour  ^  that  made  in  proof  fpirit,  and  the  watery 
infufion,  is  turbid.  A  tindture  in  rectified  fpirit  is  kept  in  the  fhops  j 
whereof  two  drams  contain  nearly  all  the  virtue  of  fifteen  grains  of  the 
afafetida. 

In  diflillation  with  water,  it  impregnates  the  aqueous  fluid  highly 
with  its  fcent,  and  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a  pale-coloured  effential  oil 
which  fmells  exceeding  flrongly  :  the  remaining  decodion,  infpifl"ated, 
leaves  a  weakly  naufeous  bitterifh  extradl,  of  very  little  fmell.  Redlified 
fpirit  diflilled  off  from  the  tindlure  made  in  that  menflruum,  proves  like- 
wife  confiderably  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  afafetida,  though 
much  lefs  fo  than  the  diflilled  water :  the  remaining  extradl  fmells 
moderately,  and  tafles  flrongly  of  the  juice. 

A  S  A  R  U  M. 

AS  ARUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  C.  B.  Nardus  rujlica Vulgaga. 
A/arum  europceum  Linn,      Asarabacca:  a  low  plant  without  ftalks  : 

the 
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the  leaves  are  ftiff,  roundifh,  with  two  little  ears  at  the  bottom,  fome- 
what  refembling  a  kidney,  of  a  dark  fhining  green  colour,  fomewhat 
hairy,  fet  on  pedicles  three  or  four  inches  long  :  the  flowers,  which  rife 
among  the  leaves  on  iTiorter  pedicles,  confift  of  purplifli  flamina  ftanding 
in  a  darker  coloured  cup,  and  are  followed,  each,  by  a  capfule  containing 
fix  feeds.  It  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  warmer  climates,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens.  The 
dried  roots  have  been  generally  brought  from  the  Levant ;  thofe  of  our 
own  growth  being  fuppofed  of  weaker  virtue. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  afarum  have  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  very 
unpleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  valerian  or  nard  ;  and  a 
naufeous  bitteriOi,  acrid  tafte.  The  roots  given  in  fubftance,  in  dofes 
of  a  fcruple  or  more,  prove  flrongly  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  leaves 
have  the  fame  operation,  but  their  dofe  or  degree  of  force  ha,s  not  been 
precifely  determined  :  according  to  fome,  they  are  of  more  activity  than 
the  roots. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  emetic  plant  has  been  of  fervice  in  ferous  diforders, 
and  hurtful  in  melancholic  cafes  :  that  in  fmall  dofes,  it  promotes  per- 
fpiration,  urine,  and  the  uterine  flux  :  that  tin<ftures  made  in  fpirituous 
liquors  pofTefs  both  the  emetic  and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  afarum  :  but 
that  the  extradts,  obtained  by  infpilTating  thefe  tindtures,  adl  only,  and 
with  fufiicient  mildnefs,  by  vomit ;  requiring  to  be  given  in  as  large 
dofes  as  the  plant  in  fubftance,  to  produce  as  plentiful  evacuations  :  that 
infufions  in  water  operate  mildly  both  upwards  and  downwards :  that  by 
codtion  in  water,  the  emetic  power  is  firfl:  defl:royed,  and  afterwards  the 
purgative ;  the  decodlion  long  boiled,  or  an  extradi  prepared  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  not  adling  at  all  by  ftool  or  vomit,  but  proving 
powerfully  deobfliruent,  diuretic,  &c.  It  is  obvious,  however,,  as  the 
adlivity  of  the  afarum  is  diminifhed  more  and  more  by  boiling,  that  both 
the  decodtion  and  the  extradl  mufl:  be  accompanied  with  one  capital 
inconvenience,  precarioufnefs  in  point  of  ftrength. 

The  principal  ufe  of  afarum  among  us  is  as  an  errhine.  The  root  is 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  vegetable  fubfl:ances  commonly  employed  in 
this  intention  :  a  grain  or  two,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  procure  a  large 
evacuation  of  mucus  both  from  the  nofe  and  mouth,  without  provoking 
fneezing  like  the  white  hellebore  root,  or  diicovering  any  remarkable 
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irritation.  The  leaves,  though  fuppofed  to  be  flronger  than  the  roots  as 
emetics  and  cathartics,  appear  to  be  milder  as  errhines.  GeofFroy  relates, 
that  after  fnurfing  a  dofe  of  this  errhine,  he  has  obferved  the  falutary 
difcharge  to  continue  for  three  days  together,  and  that  he  has  known  a 
paralyfis  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by  one  dofe  :  he  recommends 
this  medicine  in  ftubborn  diforders  of  the  head  proceeding  from  vifcid 
matters,  in  palfies,  and  in  foporific  diftempers.  During  its  operation, 
the  patient  muft  carefully  avoid  cold;  which  is  apt  to  produce  puftules, 
inflammations,  and  fwellings  of  the  face,  and  fometimes  more  alarming 
fymptoms.  This  herb  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  cephalic  or  fternu- 
tatory  powders  of  the  /hops  :  fome  take  three  parts  of  dried  afarum  and 
one- of  marjoram  leaves, -f-  others  equal  parts  of  the  dried  leaves  of  afarum,  t  Pulv.  ce- 
marjoram,  and  marum  fyriacum,  and  dried  lavender  flowers The  p!^^'^^^^. 
empyrical  herb  fnufi^s  have  likewife  the  leaves  of  afarum  for  their  bafis,  1:  Puiv.  fter 

nut^toi*ius 

but  often  mixed  with  ingredients  of  a  more  dangerous  nature.  ph.  Land. 


ASPARAGUS, 

ASPARAGUS  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Afparagus fativa  C.B.  Afpara- 
gus  officinalis  Liim.  Asparagus  :  a  perennial  plant,  cultivated  for 
culinary  ufe.  In  the  fpring  appear  a  number  of  flraight  naked  {hoots  j 
which,  riling  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  divide  into  flender,  firm, 
fpreading  branches,  clothed  with  foft,  green,  capillary  leaves  :  the 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  greenifli  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  fhining  red 
berries. 

The  young  ihoots  of  afparagus,  boiled,  are  fuppofed  to  promote 
appetite,  but  afford  little  nourifhment.  They  give  a  flrong  fetid  fmell 
to  the  urine  in  a  little  time  after  being  eaten,  and  for  this  reafon  have  by 
fome  been  accounted  ufeful  diuretics,  by  others  injurious  to  the  kidneys. 
It  does  not  appear,  from  common  experience,  that  they  pofTefs  either  of 
thefe  qualities  in  any  confiderable  degree. 

The  roots  of  the  plant,  which  are  the  part  principally  employed  for 
medicinal  purpofes,  are  lefs  agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  young  fhoots, 

(a)  Expunged. 

*(h)  Bergius  aflerts  that  he  knew  a  lady  who  after  eating  afparagus  generally  made  bloody 
urine.    Mat.  Med.  p.  26S. 
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and  fuppofed  to  be  more  aperient  and  diuretic :  they  appear  to  be  fimilar, 
in  virtue  as  in  tafte,  to  the  roots  of  fennel,  parfley,  and  the  others  com- 
monly called  aperient,  to  which  they  have  been  fometimes  joined  in 
apozems  and  infulions.  It  is  obfervable,  that  neither  the  roots,  nor  the 
ftalks  when  grown  up  fo  as  to  part  into  branches,  give  any  ill  fmell  to 
the  urine. 

^TRIPLEX    OLID  A. 

ATRIPLEX  OLIDA  Pharm.  Lond.  Atriplex  fMa  Ph.  Edinb. 
&  C.  B.  Chenopodium  fcetidum  Tourn.  Chenopodium  Vulvaria  Linn. 
Blitum  fcetidum  vulvaria  diBum  Raii  fyn.  Garofnium,  Stinking 
ORACHE  or  ARACH  :  a  low,  procumbent  plant,  fprinkled  all  over  with 
a  whitifh  clammy  meal :  the  leaves  are  fmall,  of  a  roundifh  figure,  with 
an  obtufe  point  :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  clufters  of  im- 
perfed:  flowers,  followed  each  by  a  flattifh  feed.  It  is  annual,  grows 
wild  about  dunghills,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

This  plant  has  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell,  not  a  little  ofFenfive, 
fomewhat  akin  to  that  of  falt-fifh,  and  which  lafl:s  long  on  the  hands 
after  touching  the  herb  :  it  is  fometimes  met  with  among  old  rubbifli ; 
in  which  fituation,  its  fmell  proves  weaker  than  when  produced  in  moifl:er 
places,  which  it  naturally  delights  in,  and  is  alfo  fomewhat  of  a  different 
kind  :  in  either  cafe,  its  taflie  is  not  very  confiderable.  It  gives  a  ftrong 
impregnation  to  water,  both  by  infufion  and  diftillation  :  the  fmell  is 
extracted  likewife  by  re6tified  fpirit,  and  by  this  menftruum  in  fome 
degree  covered.  In  drying,  the  fmell  becomes  weaker  and  of  a  lefs 
offenfive  kind  :  in  keeping  it  is  diffipated,  but  not  foon. 

Stinking  arach,  on  account  of  its  ftrong  fcent,  is  reckoned  an  ufeful 
antihyfteric ;  in  which  intention  fome  recommend  a  conferve  of  the 
leaves,  others  a  watery  infufion,  and  others  a  fpirituous  tindlure  of  them. 
On  fome  occafions,  it  may  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the  fetids  which  have 
been  more  commonly  made  ufe  of  j  as  not  being  accompanied  with  any 
pungency  or  irritation,  and  feeming  to  adt  merely  by  virtue  of  its  odorous 
principle. 

AURANriA. 
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AURANTIA. 

AURANTIA  &  arantia  mains.  Citrus  Aurantia  Linn.  Orange 
tree:  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree  or  flirub ;  with  numerous,  flexible, 
fomewhat  prickly  branches  j  fmooth,  firm,  broad  leaves,  having  each 
two  heart-like  appendages  on  the  pedicle  ;  pentapetalous  white  flowers, 
fet  thick  together  among  the  leaves  3  and  a  large  round  yellow  fruit, 
divided  internally  into  eight  cells,  filled  with  a  juicy  pulp  and  whitifli 
feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  fcarcely  bears  the 
winters  of  ours  without  artificial  fhelter. 


I.  Aurantia  hispalensis,  mains  aurantia  fruBu  acido  Fharm. 
Lond.  Aurantium  hifpalenfe  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Malus  aurantia _major  C.  B. 
Seville  orange  :  with  dark  yellow  warty  fruit,  containing  an  acid 
juice. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  highly  odoriferous ;  and,  on  account  of 
their  fine  fmell,  have  been  ufed  in  perfumes,  and  as  a  flavouring  in- 
gredient in  medicinal  compofitions  :    their  tafl:e  is  flightly  bitterifh. 
They  communicate  their  fmell  and  tafl:e  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit, 
moft  perfe<flly  to  the  latter :  the  watery  infufion  is  of  a  brownifh,  the 
fpirituous  of  a  yellow  colour.    In  difiiillation  with  water,  they  impreg- 
nate the  aqueous  fluid  fl:rongly  with  their  agreeable  odour,  and  yield  a  Aq.  naphas 
fmall  quantity  of  a  fragrant  efl^ential  oil :  the  difi:il'led  water  and  pil,  the  ^^'''■l' 
preparations  principally  made  ufe  of,  are  generally  brought  to  us  from  Ol.feaeffen- 
Italy  and  France,   being  rarely  prepared  in  this  country  on  account  of  Neroh. 
the  fcarcity  of  ,the  flowers.    The  watery  decoftion,  infpifl^ated,  yields 
an  extract  unpleafantly  bitterifh  :  an  extrad:  made  by  redtified  fpirit  re- 
tains, along  with  the  bitterifh  matter,   a  moderate  fhare  of  the  fine 
flavour  of  the  flowers. 

The  leaves  alfo  have  a  pleafant  though  weak  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
tafte.  Viewed  againfl:  the  light,  they  exhibit  numerous  tranfparent 
fpecks,  which  appear  to  be  little  veficles  filled  with  efi"ential  oil.  In 
difiiillation  with  water,  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  feparates,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  the  flowers. 
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Conferva 
aurantiorum 
Ph.  Edir.b. 


Syrup,  e 
cort.  auran- 
tiorum. 
Ph.  Land. 
tff  Edinb. 


Aq.  cortlc. 
aurant.  fpi- 
rituofa  Ph. 
'  hand. 
Aq.  cortlc. 
aurant. fimp. 
Ph.  Lond. 


The  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  carefully  freed  from  the  fungous  white 
matter  underneath,  is  a  grateful  warm  aromatic  bitter,  of  frequent  ufe 
as  a  ftomachic  and  corroborant,  and  for  giving  an  agreeable  flavour  to 
other  medicines.  It  is  warmer  than  the  peel  of  lemons,  of  a  more 
durable  flavour,  and  abounds  more  with  a  light  fragrant  effential  oil ; 
which  is  lodged  in  diftindt  cells  on  the  furface  of  the  peel,  and  exudes 
upon  wounding  it.  It  may  be  made  into  a  conferve  by  beating  it 
into  a  pulp  with  triple  the  weight  of  double  refined  fugar, 

Infufed  in  boiling  water,  it  gives  out  nearly  the  whole  of  its  fmell 
and  taflie,  together  with  a  bright  yellow  tindture :  eight  ounces  of  the 
frefh  rind  give  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  four  pints  of  water;  and  by 
diffolving  in  this  infufion  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  an  agreeable  fyrup 
is  prepared  in  the  fhops.  Cold  water,  on  the  other  hand,  extradts 
chiefly  the  bitter  matter,  leaving  the  aromatic  behind  :  hence  when  the 
frefh  peel  is  fteeped  by  the  confedlioners,  for  making  a  fweetmeat,  till  it 
has  loft  its  bitternefs,  it  ftill  retains  a  great  fhare  of  its  peculiar  flavour : 
when  large  quantities  are  macerated,  a  portion  of  oil  is  found  floating  on 
the  furface,  from  fome  of  the  cells  having  been  diftended  and  burft  by 
the  aqueous  fluid. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  the  efl!ential  oil,  in  which  the  flavour  of  the 
peel  relides,  totally  arifes,  leaving  only  the  bitter  matter  behind  in  the 
decodtion.  Both  the  oil  and  diftilled  water  are  very  grateful  :  a  fpiri- 
tuous  water,  moderately  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  orange 
peel,  by  diftilling  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  fix  ounces  of  the  dry 
rind,  is  an  elegant  cordial  :  and  a  Ample  water,  more  lightly  flavoured 
with  it,  by  drawing  over  a  gallon  of  water  from  four  ounces  of  the  dry 
peel,  is  an  ufeful  diluent  in  fevers,  and  other  difeafes,  where  the  ftomach 
and  palate  are  apt  to  receive  quick  difguft. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  orange  peel,  extradts  its  virtues 
more  perfectly  than  water,  and  receives  from  it  a  like  yellow  tindlure : 
after  the  adtion  of  the  fpirit,  the  peel  remains  crifp,  after  water  tough. 
The  fpirit,  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  taftes  confiderably  of  the  peel,  but 
difcovers  little  or  nothing  of  its  fmell  :  the  remaining  extradt  contains, 
along  with  its  bitternefs,  great  part  of  its  aromatic  flavour,  but  is  lefs 
agreeable  than  the  rind  in  fubftance.  « 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid,  of  great  ufe  in  inflammatory 
and  putrid  diforders  both  acute  and  chronical.    Its  acid  matter  differs 
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in  fome  of  its  pharmaceutical  properties,  both  from  the  fermented  acid 
of  vinegar,  and  from  the  native  acid  falts  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  at  leaft 
of  fuch  as  have  been  examined;  —  from  the  former,  in  its  not  being 
volatile,  or  not  exhaling  upon  infpiffating  the  juice,  nor  rifing  in  diltil- 
lation  v^ith  the  heat  of  boiling  water;  —  from  the  latter,  in  its  being 
foluble  in  fpirit  of  w^ine  ;  the  infpiffated  juice,  at  leaft  all  its  faline  matter, 
diflblving  readily  in  this  menftruum  as  well  as  in  water,  and  liquefying 
alfo  in  the  air.  Thefe  properties  afford  commodious  means  of  preferving 
the  acidity  of  the  orange  for  many  years ;  either  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
extrad:,  or  of  a  more  dilute  fpirituous  folution.  The  infpiffation  of  the 
juice  muft  be  performed  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  efpecially  towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs,  when  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  as  it  is  then 
not  only  liable  to  contract  an  empyreuma,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  have 
great  part  of  its  acidity  deilroyed. 

The  young  unripe  fruit,  commonly  called  Curaflba  apples,  ( Aurantia 
curajlaventia  Pharm.  Edinb.  Aurantia  enafcentia  &  immatura  Pharm. 
Pari/. y  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  of  a  flavour  different  from  that  of 
the  peel  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  without  acidity  ;  when  frefli,  it  has  a  little 
tartnefs,  which  in  drying  is  in  great  meafure  loft.  It  readily  gives  out 
to  redified  fpirit  the  whole  of  its  bitternefs  and  flavour,  together  with 
a  fine  green  tincture  :  water  extradls  its  virtue  lefs  perfectly.  Diililied 
with  water,  it  yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  yellow  effential  oil,  of  an 
agreeable  and  very  fragrant  fmell.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  from  the  fpiri- 
tuous tinfture,  brings  over  likewife  fome  fhare  of  its  flavour,  leaving 
however  the  greateft  part  concentrated  in  the  extrad:,  which  proves  an 
elegant,  mild,  aromatic  bitter. 

2.  Aurantia  sinensis.  Aurantia  dulcis.  Aurantium  dulci  medulla 
vulgar  eF  err  ant.  hefperid.  &  Pharm.  Pari/.  .  China  or  Sweet  orange: 
with  bright  yellow  fmooth  fruit,  containing  a  fweet  juice. 

The  rind  of  this  kind  of  orange  has  a  weak  fmell,  and  very  little 
bitternefs  ;  and  is  fcarcely  ever  employed  for  any  medicinal  ufe.  The 
juice,  of  a  grateful  fubacid  fweetnefs,  agrees,  in  its  general  qualities, 
with  the  fruSfus  horcei  of  our  own  climate ;  and  like  them,  if  taken  im- 
moderately, produces  gripes  and  fluxes.     It  is  a  ufeful  refrigerant  in 
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inflammatory  difpofitions,  and  an  excellent  antifeptic  in  fcorbutic  and 
other  putrid  diforders. 

A  U  RU  M. 

AURUM  vel  Sol  Pharm.  Pari/.  Gold  :  a  yellow  metal,  extremely 
dudiile ;  above  nineteen  times  heavier  than  water ;  fufible  in  a  low  white 
heat ;  fixt  and  indeftrudtible  in  the  fire ;  not  foluble  by  any  of  the 
fimple  acids,  in  the  common  ways  of  making  folutions ;  eaiily  dif- 
folving  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called  aqua  regis, 
into  a  yellow  liquor  which  ftains  the  fkin  purple. 

EfTential  oils,  fhaken  with  this  folution,  imbibe  the  gold  from  the 
acid,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  furface,  keep  it  there  for  a  time  diiTolvedj 
but  gradually  throw  it  off  again,  on  ftanding  for  fome  hours,  in  form 
of  bright  yellow  films,  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs.  The  ether  or  fpiritiis 
vini  cethereus  takes  up  the  gold  more  readily  and  completely,  and  keeps 
it  permanently  diffolved.  Redified  fpirit  of  wine  mingles  uniformly 
with  the  acid  folution ;  but  on  ftanding  for  fome  days,  the  gold  feparates 
from  the  mixture,  and  rifes  in  films  to  the  furface.  A  piece  of  tin, 
placed  in  the  folution  largely  diluted  with  water,  changes  it  red  or 
purple,  and  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  the  fame  colour.  By  the 
appearances  refulting  from  thefe  additions,  very  minute  portions  of  gold, 
diffolved  in  acid  liquors,  may  with  certainty  be  difcovered. 

This  metal  is  found  chiefly  native  :  in  fmall  granules  or  filaments ; 
intermingled  among  earths,  or  bedded  in  flones ;  in  the  mines  of  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  among  the  fands  of  fome  of  the  African  coafls 
and  of  fome  European  rivers,  and  blended  with  the  ores  of  fome  other 
metals.  According  to  the  nature  of  thefe  admixtures,  and  their  degree 
of  union  with  the  gold,  the  extra<flion  of  the  metal  is  differently  effected ; 
by  ablution  with  v^^ater ;  by  amalgamation  with  mercury ;  by  bringing 
the  whole  matter,  that  contains  the  gold,  into  fufion  by  fire,  with  the 
addition  of  proper  fluxes. 

Gold  was  introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  and  held  to  be 
one  of  the  greateft  cordials  and  comforters  of  the  nerves.  As  it  ap- 
parently can  have  no  medicinal  effedl  in  its  grofs  flate,  not  being  diffo- 
luble  by  any  fluid  that  can  exifl  in  the  bodies  of  animals  ;  the  chemifls 
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have  attempted  to  fubtilize  and  refolve  it,  and  to  extrad:  what  they  called 
an  anima  or  fulphur  from  it.    But  as  no  means  have  been  difcovered  of 
feparating  the  component  parts  of  this  metal,  their  tinctures  and  aurum 
potabiles  either  contained  none  of  the  gold,  or  were  no  other  than  diluted 
folutions  of  its  whole  fubflance.    That  the  aurum  potabile  of  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  of  the  preparations  of  this  kind,  (made 
by  fhaking  fome  oil  of  rofemary  with  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regis,  Tinft.  auri 
and  afterwards  digefting  the  oil  for  a  month  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine)  po'^taMle  P/^. 
retains  none  of  the  gold,  is  obvious  from  the  charaders  of  this  metal  Pari/. 
above  laid  down. 

Solutions  of  gold  in  aqua  regis  are  corrolive  :  fo  far  diluted,  as  that 
they  can  be  taken  with  fafety,  they  are,  according  to  Hoffman,  purga- 
tive :  the  dry  matter  left  upon  infpiffating  them,  is  a  ftrong  cauftic. 
The  purple  precipitate,  made  by  adding  pure  tin  to  the  folution,  is  faid 
to  be  diaphoretic  :  a  precipitate  made  by  alkalies  is  ftrongly  purgative  and 
emetic.  This  lafl  precipitate  wafhed  from  the  adhering  faline  matter  by 
repeated  affulions  of  water,  purges  more  moderately,  though  rarely  Aurum  fui- 
without  gripes,  and  fometimes  operates  by  fweat  :  it  has  been  given,  p^"^*^ 
from  half  a  grain  to  five  or  fix  grains,  in  fevers,  and  in  convulfive  and 
other  diforders  arifing  from,  or  fupported  by,  crudities  in  the  firft 
paflages  :  but  as  its  operation  is  extremely  variable,  as  it  has  often 
produced  dangerous  fymptbms,  (a)  and  as  its  beft  eifedts  are  no  other 
than  what  may  be  obtained  from  medicines  -  of  known  fafety,  it  is  now, 
in  this  country,  entirely  in  difufe  ^  being  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of 
curiofity,  on  account  of  its  property  of  exploding  violently  when  heated 
or  ftrongly  rubbed. 

Some  have  amalgamated  gold  with  pure  quickfilver,  and  fet  the  com- 
pound to  calcine,  as  directed  in  page  103  for  the  calcination  of  mercury 
by  itfelf,  till  it  was  converted  into  a  red  powder  :  others  have  melted 
the  gold  with  twice  its  weight  or  more  of  martial  regulus  of  antimony, 
and  expofed  the  powdered  mixture,  in  a  glafs  velTel,  to  a  moderate  heat, 

(a)  Ludovici,  Pharm.  moderno  feciilo  applicanda,  dij)'.  \.   oper.  p.  102,     Stahl,  Digram,  de  pro- 
txeucrifeos  dignitate,  /e£i.  viii.     HoiTman,  PhiloJ'ophia  corf.  Mtnan.  ?norhos.  par.  ii.  cap.  viii.  §.  13. 

*  (b)  Aurum  fulminans  is  Itill  in  ufe  in  Germany.  A  late  writer  (M.  A.  Plenciz)  recommends  it 
in  every  cafe  where  a  fure  and  fafe  laxative  is  wanted  ;  alledging  that  it  does  not  ad  with  the 
violence  many  praftitioners  have  afferted, 
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till  the  powder  became  purple.  That  thefe  kinds  of  preparations  have 
very  confiderable  medicinal  virtues,  is  not  to  be  queftioned  ;  but  that 
thofe  virtues  have  any  dependence  upon  the  gold,  is  fcarcely  to  be  pre- 
fumed  :  all  that  can  be  rationally  expedled  from  this  ingredient,  is,  to 
obtund  the  adlivity  of  the  mercurial  calx,  and  of  the  not  fully  calcined 
antimonial  metal.  When  gold  is  thus  divided  by  the  admixture  of  other 
metallic  bodies,  and  in  fome  degree  calcined  along  with  them,  it  proves 
diffoluble  in  one  of  the  mineral  acids  which  would  not  touch  it  before, 
to  wit,  fpirit  of  fait  j  but  the  acids  of  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  king- 
dom, it  flill  relifls  as  permanently  as  fine  gold  in  the  mafs. 

BALAUSriA, 

.BALAUSTIA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Balaustines  :  large  rofe- 
like  flowers,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fet  in  long  bell-fhaped  tough  cups. 
They  are  the  produce  of  the  wild  or  double-flowered  pomegranate  tree, 
f  Granata  malus  Pharm,  Edinb.  Balaujiia  jiore  pleno  majore  C.  B.  Punica 
Granatum  Linn.)  a  low  prickly  tree  or  fhrub,  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
bearing  a  brownifh  acerb  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an  orange ;  a  native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens  on 
account  of  the  beauty  and  continuance  of  its  flowers.  The  fhops  are 
ufually  fupplied  with  the  dried  flowers  from  abroad  ;  thofe  of  our  own 
growth  do  not  appear  to  be  anywife  inferiour  to  the  foreign,  but  are  not 
to  be  procured  in  fufficient  quantity. 

Balaustine  flowers  are  mildly  aftringent  and  corroborant  j  of  a 
moderately  rough  and  fomewhat  bitterifli  tafte,  and  of  little  or  no  fmell,  or 
particular  flavour.  They  give  out  their  aftringent  matter,  together  with 
a  pale  red  colour,  both  to  water  and  redified  fpirit  the  extracts, 

obtained  by  infpifl!ating  the  tindures,  in  which  "the  ad:ive  parts  of  the 
flower  are  concentrated,  are  pretty  flrongly  fliyptic.  The  fpirituous  tindture 
is  of  a  paler  colour,  and  the  extradt  in  lefs  quantity  and  proportionably 
flronger  in  tafl;e,  than  the  tindlure  and  extradt  made  with  water.  The 
fpirituous  extract,  as  well  as  the  watery  infufion,  ftrikes  an  inky  black- 
nefs  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol  ;  a  proof,  that  the  aftringent 
matter  of  the  balauftine,  after  its  feparation  from  greateft  part  of  the 
mucilaginous  and  other  groflfer  fubftances  of  the  flower,  is  ftill  diflbluble 
in  water. 

*(a)  Scarce  at  all  to  fpirit.  Cullen. 
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BALSAMirA. 

BALSAMITA.'  a  perennial  plant,  with  undivided  indented  leaves, 
and  yellow  naked  difcous  flowers  fet  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks;  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our 
gardens. 

1.  Balsamita  mas.  Cojius  hortenfis  vel  tanacetum  hortenfe  Pharm, 
Parif.  Mentha faracenica  Officinarum  Germanise.  Mentha  hortenjis  corym- 
bifera  C.  B.  'Tanacetum  Balfamita  Linn.  Coftmary  or  alecoft  ;  with 
oval  leaves. 

2.  Ageratum,  Balfamita femina,  Cojius  hortorum  minor y  Eupatorium 
^mefuesy  Herba  julia,  Mentha  corymbifera  minor.    Ageratum  foliis  ferratis 

C.  B.  Achillc^a  Ageratum  Linn.  Maudlin ;  with  numerous,  fmall, 
oblong,  narrow  leaves. 

These  herbs  have  been  ufed  as  mild  corroborants  and  aperients,  in 
weaknefles  of  the  ftomach,  obftrudiions  of  the  vifcera,  and  cachedtic 
indifpofitions ;  and  though  at  prefent  difregarded,  they  promife,  from 
their  fenlible  qualities,  to  be  medicines  of  fome  utility. 

They  have  a  moderately  ftrong  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  approaching 
to  that  of  mint,  and  a  weakly  aromatic  bitterifh  tafte :  the  two  forts 
dilfer  a  little  in  flavour  and  in  tafle  from  one  another,  the  firft  having  the 
moft  of  the  mint  fmell,  and  likewife  the  greateft  bitterifhnefs.  Infuflons 
of  them  in  water  fmell  pretty  flirongly,  and  tafl:e  flightly,  of  the  herbs  : 
in  the  tinctures  made  with  redlified  fpirit,  which  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  the  fmell  is  in  good  meafure  covered  by  the  menftruum.  In 
difliillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  elTential  oil,  of  a 
pungent  tafl:e,  and  which  fmells  flrongly  and  agreeably  of  the  balfamitse  ; 
that  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  the  mofl:  grateful :  the  remaining  decodtion, 
thus  deprived  of  the  aromatic  matter,  is  unpleafantly,  though  but 
weakly,  rough,  bitter,  and  fubfaline.  They  give  over  a  part  of  their 
flavour  alfo  in  diftillation  with  redlified  fpirit,  particularly  the  fecond 
fpecies,  whofe  odorous  matter  appears  to  be  of  a  more  volatile  kind  than 
that  of  the  firfl: :  the  extradls,  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures, are  moderately,  and  not  difagreeably,  warm  and  bitterifh. 

BALSA- 
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BALSAMUM  COPAIBA. 

BALSA  MUM  COPAIFA  Fharm.  Land.  Balfamum  copdbce 
Pbarm.  Edinb.  Balfamum  brajilienfe.  Balsam  of  copaiba  or 
CAPivi  :  a  liquid  relinous  juice,  obtained  from  a  large  tree  of  the  fame 
name,  ( Copaiba  brazilienjibus  Mar  eg.  Arbor  balfamifera  brazilienfis 
JruBu  monofpermo  Raii  hijl.  Copaifcra  officinalis  Linn.)  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  has  been  lately  introduced  into 
fome  of  the  Britidi  American  iflands.  The  balfam  is  extradled  by  making 
deep  incifions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in.  the  middle  of  the  fummer 
heats  :  if  no  juice  flows,  the  wounds  are  for  a  time  clofed  up.  It  is  faid, 
that  at  the  proper  feafon,  feveral  pounds  of  balfam  ifTue  in  an  hour  or 
two  ;  that  one  tree  yields  in  all  five  or  fix  gallons  j  but  that  after  once 
bleeding,  it  never  affords  more. 

The  juice,  as  it  iffues  from  the  tree,  is  limpid  and  colourlefs,  like  the 
diftilled  oil  of  turpentine.  As  brought  to  us,  it  is  ufually  of  a  pale 
yellowiili  hue,  and  about  the  confiflence  of  oil  olive  or  a  little  thicker  : 
by  long  keeping,  it  grows  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  but  has  not  been 
obferved,  like  moff  of  the  other  refinous  juices,  to  grow  folid  or  dry. 
In  all  its  ftates  of  confiftency,  it  continues  clear  and  tranfparent. 

We  fometimes  find  in  the  (hops,  under  the  name  of  copaiba,  a  thick, 
whitifh,  almoft  opake  balfam,  with  a  quantity  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at 
the  bottom.  This  fort,  probably,  is  either  adulterated  by  the  mixture 
of  other  fubfi:ances,  or  has  been  extrafted,  by  boiling  in  water,  from  the 
bark  or  branches  of  the  tree.  It  is  much  lefs  grateful  than  the  genuine 
balfam. 

Balsam  of  copaiba  has  a  moderately  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
biting  tafte,  not  very  intenfe,  but  durable  in  the  mouth.  It  has  been 
employed  principally,  and  preferably  to  the  other  balfams,  in  gleets,  the 
fluor  albus,  and  in  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paffages  and  the  lungs. 
Fuller  fays,  he  has  known  dry  deep  coughs,  coughing  up  of  blood  and 
pus,  voiding  of  chyle  inftead  of  urine,  with  great  pains  and  weaknefs, 
cured  by  it ;  and  that,  notwithftanding  the  manifefl  warmth  and  bitternefs 
of  its  tafte,  he  has  found  it  to  agree  in  he<flic  cafes  :  he  obferves  that  it 
gives  the  urine  a  bitter  tafte,  but  not  a  violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do, 

^  and 
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and  that  if  taken  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drams,  it  proves  like  them, 
purgative.    The  ufual  dofe  is  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  drops.* f aj 

This  balfam,  agitated  w^ith  water,  in  fome  degree  unites  with  it,  and 
renders  the  liquor  turbid  and  milky,  but  foon  feparates  and  rifes  to  the 
furface  on  ftanding.  Dropt  on  fugar,  or  triturated  with  thick  mucilages, 
or  with  whites  or  yolks  of  eggs,  it  becomes  more  permanently  mifcible 
with  water  into  an  uniform  milky  liquid  :  it  is  generally  taken  either  in 
this  form,  or  mixed  with  powdery  and  other  matters  into  a  bolus  or 
eledtary.  It  mingles  with  oils,  ealily  with  the  diftilled,  more  difficultly 
with  the  grofs  ones  obtained  by  expreffion.  It  dilTolves  in  redlified  fpirit 
of  wine  into  a  tranfparent  liquor,  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  balfam  itfelf. 

Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  nearly  half  its  weight  of  an  eflential  oil, 
which  when  newly  drawn  is  limpid,  but  by  age  grows  yellowifh  :  the 
part  of  the  balfam,  which  remains  behind  in  the  ftill,  is  a  tenacious 
inodorous  refin,  of  a  yellowifli  colour  inclining  to  green.  The  relin 
diffolves  in  redified  fpirit  more  eafily  than  the  entire  balfam ;  the  oil 
more  difficultly,  requiring,  as  Hoffman  obferves,  near  four  times  its 
weight  of  the  menftruum,  whereas  the  balfam  will  diffolve  in  twice  its 
weight  or  lefs. 

The  balfam,  diftilled  in  a  retort,  without  addition,  by  a  fire  gradually 
raifed,  gives  over  firft  a  light  yellow  oil,  fmelling  confiderably  of  the 
juice ;  then  a  darker  coloured  oil,  and  afterwards  a  fine  blue  one,  both 
which  are  of  a  very  pungent  tafte,  and  have  little  other  than  an  empy- 
reumatic  flavour,  though  not  of  a  very  ungrateful  kind.  In  the  fhops  is  01.  copaivre 
kept  an  empyreumatic  oil,  drawn  from  a  mixture  of  a  quart  of  the  'Lc^Ji„!lj\^' 
balfam  with  four  ounces  of  gum  guaiacum. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM. 

BALSAMUM  PERUFIANUM,  indicuniy  mexicanum,  americanum. 
Balsam  of  Peru  :  a  refinous  juice,  obtained  from  certain  odoriferous 
trees  (Cabureiba  Pifon.  Hoitziloxitl  feu  arbor  balfami  indici  Hernand.) 
growing  in  Peru  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

*(a)  For  a  cenfure  of  this  praftice,  and  of  the  ufe  of  the  other  balfams  and  refins  in  con- 
fumptive  cafes,  fee  a  paper  of  Dr.  Fothergill's  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Obferv.  and  Inq. 

X  ■  I.  Balsamum 
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I.  Balsamum  peruvianum  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Balfamum  pe- 
ruvianum  nigrum y  fufcuniy  vulgare.  Common  balfam  of  Peru ;  ufually 
about  the  confidence  of  thin  honey,  and  of  a  dark  opake  reddifh  brown 
colour  inclining  to  black.  It  is  faid  to  be  extracted  by  boiling  the  tops 
and  bark  of  the  tree  in  water,  and  to  be  found  floating  on  the  Jcwiace 
when  the  liquor  cools  f^ij'  The  balfam,  however,  as  brought  to  us, 
dropt  into  cold  water,  does  not  float,  but  finks  immediately  to  the 
bottom  :  if  a  drop  be  let  fall  into  water  almoft  boiling  hot,  it  feparates 
into  two  parts,  an  oily  cuticle,  of  a  very  penetrating  tafte,  which  fpreads 
upon  the  furface,  and  a  grolTer  matter,  in  larger  quantity,  which  finks. 
It  may  be  prefumed  therefore,  that  the  balfam  is  extracted  by  fome  other 
method  than  that  above  pointed  out. 

This  balfam  does  not  in  any  degree  unite  with  water,  or  render  it 
milky  or  turbid,  by  agitation.  It  becomes  mifcible  with  water,  like 
that  of  copaiba,  by  the  intervention  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  eggs,  but 
not  perfectly  by  fugar :  when  united  with  fugar  in  a  dry  form,  or  with 
thick  folutions  of  it,  great  part  of  the  balfam  feparates  and  fubfides  on 
diluting  the  mixture  with  water.  It  diflxjlves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  impure  matter  commonly  remaining  :  and  likewife, 
by  the  afliftance  of  a  boiling  heat,  in  alkaline  lixivia  fbj.  It  unites 
readily  with  diftilled  oils ;  but  not  at  all  with  expreflTed  oils  or  with  fluid 
animal  fats,  a  circumftance  in  which  it  differs  remarkably  from  all  the 
other  refinous  juices  that  have  been  examined  :  after  it  has  been  blended, 
by  trituration,  with  confiftent  unduous  matters,  and  with  wax,  it  fepa- 
rates and  falls  to  the  bottom  as  foon  as  the  mixture  is  made  fluid  by  heat. 
Nor  does  it  mingle  very  perfedily  with  the  vegetable  juices  of  its  own 
kind,  the  native  balfams  and  turpentines. 

Diflilled  with  water,  it  yields  about  one  fixteenth  its  weight  of  efl[en- 
tial  oil,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  very  pungent  tafle  : 
this  oil  is  remarkably  difiicult  of  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine,  requiring, 
according  to  Hoffman's  experiments,  no  lefs  than  twelve  times  its  own 
weight  of  the  fpirit.  The  balfam,  diftilled  in  a  retort,  without  addition, 
yields  a  larger  quantity  of  a  yellowifh  red  empyreumatic  oil,  and  com- 

(a)  Monardes,  apud  Clujlum,  exoticorum,  lib.  x. 

(b)  HoiFman,  Diff".  de  balfamo  Peruviana,  cap,  ii.  ii  ^  Zj. 
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monly,  as  Neumann  obferves,  a  fmall  portion  of  faline  matter  fimilar 
to  flowers  of  benzoine. 

This  juice  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  very  hot  pungent 
tafte.  It  is  one  of  the  hotteft  of  the  natural  balfams,  and  hence  preferred, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  difpoiitions,  for  warming  the  habit,  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  nervous  as  well  as  the  vafcular  fyftem.  The  dofe  is  from  two 
or  three  grains  to  ten  or  twelve.  It  is  ufed  alfo,  in  preference  to  the 
other  balfams,  externally,  for  wounds  and  ulcers  :  Van  Swieten  obferves, 
that  for  preventing  or  abating  the  terrible  fymptoms  arifing  from  punc- 
tures of  the  nerves  or  tendons,  one  of  the  beft  remedies  is  balfam  of 
Peru,  dropt  warm  into  the  wound,  and  made  to  fpread  and  penetrate  by 
applying  a  warm  fpatula 

2.  Balsamum  PERUVIAN um  ALBUM  fcu  Styrax  alba  Ph.  Pari/. 
White  balfam  of  Peru,  or  white  ftorax  j  brought  over  in  gourd  fliells ; 
of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  thick  and  tenacious,  becoming  by  age  folid 
and  brittle.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  trees  which 
afford  the  common  or  black  balfam,  and  to  exude  from  incifions  made 
in  their  trunks. 

This  balfam  is  in  tafte  lefs  hot  and  pungent  than  the  foregoing,  in 
fmell  more  fragrant  and  agreeable,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of 
ftorax.  It  readily  diffolves  in  rectified  fpirit,  and  unites  with  oils  both 
exprefled  and  diftilled,  as  alfo  with  animal  fats.  Dropt,  in  its  fluid 
ftate,  into  warm  water,  it  fpreads  totally  upon  the  furface,  and  forms 
a  pellicle  cohefive  enough  to  be  taken  off  entire  f  if  J,  one  of  the  principal 
criteria  by  which  the  precious  balfam  of  Gilead  has  been  diftinguiftied. 
It  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

BALSAMUM  rOLUTANUM. 

BALSAMUM  rOLUTANUM  Pharm.  Lond.^Edinb.  Balsam 
OF  ToLU  :  a  refinous^  juice  j  flowing  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  faid  to  refemble  the  pine,  fToluifera  Balfamum  Linn. J  growing 
in  the  province  of  Tolu  in  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies /^c^,  from  whence 

(a)  Comment,  in  Boerh.  aphorifmos,  §.  164.  'vol.  i.  242. 

(b)  Bartholin,  Z)z^  de  theriaca,  ii.  26. 

( c)  Monardes,  apud  Clujtum,  exoticorum,  lib,  x. 
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the  balfam  is  brought  to  us  in  little  gourd  fhells.  It  is  of  a  yellowiih 
brown  colour  inclining  to  red,  in  confiftence  ufually  thick  and  tenacious : 
by  age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle,  without  fufFering  any  great  lofs  of  its 
odoriferous  parts. 

This  balfam  has  an  extremely  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  lemons ;  and  an  agreeable,  warm,  fweetifh  tafte,  very  llightly 
pungent,  and  not  accompanied,  like  that  of  moft  of  the  other  balfams, 
with  any  naufeous  relifh.  It  poffefTes  the  fame  general  virtues  with  thofe 
of  Peru  and  copaiba,  differing  only  in  being  milder,  lefs  hot  or  irritating, 
and  more  grateful  to  the  ftomach  as  well  as  the  palate. 

Boiled  in  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  in  a  circulatory  vefTel,  or  in 
a  matras  with  a  very  long  neck  or  having  a  long  tube  inferted  into  its 
mouth,  fo  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  it  communicates  to  the  liquor  great 
part  of  its  fragrance  :  eight  ounces  of  the  balfam  give  a  ftrong  impreg- 
nation to  three  pints  of  water  :  the  deco6lion  ftrained  off  from  the  un- 
diffolved  refin,  forms,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  an  elegant 
balfamic  fyrup.  The  balfam  diffolves  totally  in  red:ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  in  this  form  may  be  mixed  in  fubflance  with  fyrups,  fo  as  to  im- 
Tina,  tolu-  pregnate  a  much  larger  quantity  of  them  with  its  fine  flavour :  forty- 
fiv^e  grains  of  the  balfam,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  pure  fpirit,  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  two  pounds  of  a  fimple  flavourlefs  fyrup  made  from  fugar  and 
water:  the  folution  is  to  be  ftirred  gradually  into  the  fyrup  juft  warm 
from  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  kept  in  the  gentle  heat  of  a  water  bath 
till  the  fpirit  has  exhaled.  This  balfam  may  likewife  be  difiblved  in 
water,  into  a  milky  liquor,  by  trituration  with  gums  or  mucilages.  It 
unites  readily  with  diftilled  oils,  more  difficultly  with  expreffed  oils 
and  with  fats. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  impregnates  the  liquor  flrongly  with  its 
fragance  j  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  moft  advantageous  method  of  ob- 
taining its  fimple  odoriferous  matter  in  the  form  of  a  watery  folution  : 
if  the  quantity  of  balfam,  fubmitted  to  the  diftillation,  be  large,  a  fmall 
proportion  of  a  very  fragrant  effential  oil  may  be  colledted.  Diflilled 
in  a  retort,  without  addition,  it  yields  a  pale  and  a  dark  coloured  em- 
pyreumatic  oil,  and  fometimes  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  kind  of  faline 
matter,  of  the  fame  nature  with  flowers  of  benzoine. 


Syrup,  bal- 
famic. Ph. 

Lend. 


tana  Pharm 
Edinb. 


Syrup,  bal- 
famic. Ph. 
Edinb. 
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BAMIA  MOSCHATA  Fharm.  Pari/.  Ab-el-mofch,  i.  e.  granum 
mofchi.  Semen  ketmice  cegyptiaca.  Musk-seed  :  flat,  kidney-fliaped 
ftriated  feeds,  about  the  fize  of  a  large  pin's  head,  of  a  greyifh  or  brown- 
ifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within  :  produced  by  a  fhrubby 
plant,  of  the  mallow  kind,  alcea  t^gyptiaca  villofa  C.  B.  Hibifcus  Abel- 
mofchus  Linn,   a  native  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

These  feeds  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  mufk,  and 
a  flight  aromatic  bitterifh  tafte.  They  are  ufed  in  perfumes,  and  feeni 
to  have  a  claim,  as  medicines,  to  the  cordial  and  nervine  virtues  ex- 
perienced from  moft  of  the  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs.  They  are 
ranked  in  France  among  the  ofiicinals,  but  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
among  us. 

B  A  RD  AN  A. 

BARD  ANA  MAJOR,  Lappa  major,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lappa 
major,  arcium  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Perfonata  five  lappa  fjiajor  aut  bardana 
y.  B.  ArSiium  Lappa  Linn.  Burdock:  a  biennial  plant,  common 
by  road  fides,  fufficiently  known  by  its  fcaly  heads  or  burs  ;  the  leaves 
are  very  large,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  heart,  of  a  deep  green  colour  above 
and  whitifli  underneath  :  the  feeds  flatted,  nearly  oval,  fomewhat  crooked, 
flightly  fliriated,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifli  colour :  the  root  large, 
fliraight,  brownifli  on  the  outfide  and  white  within,  compofed  of  a  thick 
cortical  part,  and  a  fpongy  medullary  fubftance,  with  more  or  lefs  of  a 
woody  feptum  between  them. 

The  roots  of  burdock  have  very  little  fmell,  and  a  weak  tafte,  chiefly 
fweetifli,  mixed  as  it  were  with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs  and  roughnefs. 
Boiled  in  water,  they  impart  a  brownifli  colour,  and  a  foft  vapid  kind 
of  tafte  :  extracts  made  from  them,  both  by  water  and  by  redlified  fpirit, 
are  weakly  fweetifli,  bitterifli,  fubaftringent,  and  fubfaline.  Thefe  roots 
are  recommended  as  mild  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  fweeteners,  in 
fcorbutic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  venereal  diforders ;  and  are  fuppofed 
to  be  of  fimilar  virtue  to  china  and  farfaparilla ;  to  which,  in  their 
fenfible  qualities,  they  have  a  confiderable  refemblance.    They  are  ufed 

chiefly, 
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Decoftum  chiefly,  and  to  the  beft  advantage,  in  the  form  of  deco6tion  :  two  ounces 
Nqfocom.  Ed.  dried  root  are  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  one  pint  is  wafted, 

and  a  pint  or  more  of  the  ftrained  liquor  taken  warm  every  day. 

The  expreffed  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  fometimes  given,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  more,  in  the  fame  intentions.  The 
leaves  are  bitter  and  more  faline  than  the  roots,  and  have  nothing  of  their 
fweetiftinefs  :  the  juice,  depurated,  and  infpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of 
an  extract,  difcovers  a  moderately  ftrong  penetrating,  faline  bitternefs. 

The  feeds  alfo  are  bitterifli  and  flightly  aromatic ;  and  have  been  given, 
in  dofes  of  a  dram,  as  a  diuretic,  and^  as  an  aperient  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft.  They  are  faid  to  be  purgative.  A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite, 
to  clear  them  thoroughly  from  the  prickly  matter  with  which  they  are 
covered,  and  which,  if  fwallowed,  immediately  difcovers  how  much  it 
offends  the  parts  it  pafTes  through,  by  the  uneafy  fenfations  it  produces 
in  the  throat faj. 

B  D  E  L  L  lUM. 

BDELLIUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  fbj  Bdellium:  a  gummy-refinous 
juice;  the  produce  of  an  oriental  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
defcription  ;  brought  from  Arabia  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent magnitudes  and  figures,  externally  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour 
not  unlike  myrrh,  internally  clear  and  fomewhat  refembling  glue. 

This  gummy-refin  has  a  moderately  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
flightly  pungent  tafte.  It  grows  foft  and  tenacious  in  the  mouth,  and 
fticks  to  the  teeth.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  readily  catches  flame,  and 
burns  with  a  crackling  noife  ;  during  which,  little  flreams  of  liquid 
matter  ooze  out  at  the  furface.  Both  water  and  rectified  fpirit  diffolve, 
each,  near  one  half  of  the  bdellium  :  the  fpirituous  tinfture,  of  a 
tranfparent  reddifh  yellow  or  orange  colour,  tafles  ftronger  and  fmells 
more  agreeably  of  the  bdellium,  than  the  watery  infuiion,  which  is  tur- 
bid and  brownifh.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  its  whole  fubftance  is  difTolved 
by  wine,  vinegar,  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  and  alkaline  liquors  :  the 
adlive  matter  of  the  bdellium  is  indeed  extraded  by  all  thefe  menftrua. 


(aj  Boerhaave,  Hiji.  plant,  hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  205. 
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but  the  three  firfl:  were  found  upon  trial  to  leave  a  confiderable  part  of  its 
fubftance  undiffolved  :  proof  fpirit  took  up  nearly  the  whole.  In  diflil- 
lation  with  water,  it  impregnates  the  aqueous  fluid  weakly  with  its 
flavour  J  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  elTential  oil,  at  leaft  when  only 
fmall  quantities,  as  three  or  four  ounces,  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation. 
The  diftilled  fpirit  has  very  little  flavour  of  the  bdellium ;  neverthelefs, 
the  fpirituous  extrad:  proves  weaker,  both  in  fmell  and  tafl:e,  than  the 
juice  in  fubftance,  its  adiive  parts  being  probably  enveloped,  in  this 
preparation,  by  the  tenacious  refin. 

This  gummy-refin  ftands  recommended,  as  a  corroborant  and  attenuant, 
in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  for  promoting  urine  and  the  menfes  ;  and 
externally  for  refolving  or  maturating  hard  tumours.  It  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  weakeft  of  the  deobftruent  gums,  and  is  at  prefent  rarely 
made  ufe  of. 

B  E  C  A  B  U  N  G  A. 

BECA  BUNGA  Pharm.  Land.  Anagallis  aquatic  a  minor  folio  fub- 
rotundo  C.  B.  Veronica  aquatica  folio  fubrotundo  Morifon.  hijl.  Veronica 
Becabunga  Linn,  Brooklime  or  water  pimpernel  :  a  low  creep- 
ing plant  J  with  round  thick  fmooth  reddifh  ftalks,  naked  and  pro- 
cumbent at  bottom,  eredl  at  top,  and  clothed  with  roundifh  firm  juicy 
leaves,  of  a  dark  ftiining  green  colour,  flightly  indented  about  the  edges, 
fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints  :  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  arife  naked 
footftalks,  bearing  fpikes  of  blue  flowers  which  are  deeply  cut  into  four 
fegments  and  followed  by  flattifti  feed-vefl^els.  It  is  common  in  rivulets 
and  ditches,  and  flowers  in  June :  the  leaves  remain  all  the  winter,  but 
are  in  greateft  perfection  in  the  fpring. 

This  herb  is  ranked  among  the  antifcorbutics,  and  fuppofed  to  poflefs, 
in  fome  degree,  the  virtues  of  the  cochlearia  and  najiurtium.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  conjunftion  with  thefe  and  the  other  acrid  antifcorbutic 
herbs,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  an  ufeful  addition,  though  not  entirely 
fimilar  to  them  in  quality.  It  has  nothing  of  the  fubtile  volatile  fmell 
of  the  plants  of  the  fcurvygrafs  kind,  and  difcovers  hardly  any  pungency 
to  the  tafte  j  what  tafte  it  has  being  rather  fubfaiine  and  bitterifti  than 
acrid. 


BELLIS: 
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B  E  L  L  I  S     MA  J  O  R. 

BEL  LIS  MAJOR  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Bupthalmum  majus ;  Leu- 
canthemum  vulgare  ;  Confolida  media ;  Oculus  bovis.  Bellis  fylvejiris  caule 
foliofo  ?najor  C.  B.  Chryfanthemum  Leucanthemum  Linn.  Greater 
or  oxEYE  DAISY;  a  plant  with  oblong  narrow  deeply  indented  leaves, 
joined  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  pentagonal,  hairy,  branched,  and 
bear  on  the  tops  pretty  large  folitary  flowers  compofed  of  white  petala 
fet  round  a  yellow  difli.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  corn  fields  and 
dry  pafture  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  recommended  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  both  afthmatical  and  phthlfical,  and  as  diuretics.  Geoflroy  relates, 
that  the  herb,  gathered  before  the  flowers  have  come  forth,  and  boiled 
in  water,  imparts  an  acrid  tafte,  penetrating  and  fubtile  like  pepper  j  and 
that  this  decoftion  is  an  excellent  diuretic  and  vulnerary.  Either  this 
experiment  was  made,  not  with  the  bellis  major y  but  with  the  bellis  minor ; 
or  elfe  the  herb  lofes  its  pungency  when  the  flowers  appear  :  the  bellis 
minor  is  manifeftly  acrid,  but  in  the  major^  when  in  flower,  no  acrimony 
could  be  obferved  :  the  leaves,  whilfl;  frefh,  feemed  little  other  than 
herbaceous  j  when  dried,  they  difcovered  to  the  palate  a  not  ungrateful 
mucilaginous  fweetnefs. 

BELLIS  MINOR. 

BELLIS  MINOR,  Confolida  minima ,  Pharm.  Edinb.(b)  Bellis 
fylvejiris  minor  C.  B.  Bellis  perennis  Linn.  Common  daisy  :  a  low 
fomewhat  hairy  plant,  with  oblong  leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  widening 
from  the  root  to  the  extremity,  which  is  rounded  :  among  thefe  arife 
round  flender  naked  pedicles,  bearing  folitary  flowers  compofed  of  white 
or  purplifh  petala  fet  round  a  yellow  difli.  It  is  perennial,  common 
almofl;  every  where,  and  flowers  early  in  the  fpring. 

This  plant  ftands  recommended  as  a  vulnerary,  detergent,  and  re- 
folvent ;  in  difeafes  of  the  breafl:,  internal  bruifes,  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints, and  diforders  proceeding  from  the  drinking  of  cold  liquors  when 
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the  body  has  been  much  heated.  Schrceder  informs  us,  that  the  leaves 
and  flowers  loofen  the  belly. 

The  leaves,  which  have  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of,  are  in  tafte  flightly 
acrid.  The  roots  are  confiderably  ftronger,  of  a  fubtile  penetrating 
pungency,  not  hot  or  fiery,  but  fomewhat  of  the  contrayerva  kind  ; 
and  though  at  prefent  difregarded,  promife  to  be  a  medicine  of  no  fmall 
virtue.  Their  pungent  matter  is  not  diffipated  in  drying,  is  diffolved 
both  by  water  and  fpirit,  and  on  infpiflating  the  folutions  is  left  in 
great  part  behind,  in  the  watery,  as  well  as  in  the  fpirituous  extract. 
No  part  of  the  plant  has  any  remarkable  fmell. 

BEN. 

BEN,  Jive  Balanus  myrepjicay  Pharm.  Farijienf.  Behen.  Glans  un- 
guentaria.  Ben  nut  :  a  whitifh  nut,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  filberd, 
of  a  roundifh  triangular  fhape,  including  a  kernel  of  the  fame  figure 
covered  with  a  white  Ikin.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  middle-fized  tree, 
faid  to  refemble  the  birch,  and  to  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  in  America.  It  is  the  Giiilandina  Moringa  of  Linnaeus  j  and  the  fame 
the  wood  of  which  is  called  Lignum  Nephriticum. 

These  kernels  have  a  naufeous  oily  bitter  tafte  j  and  when  taken  in- 
ternally, are  faid  to  diforder  the  ftomach,  and  occafion  purging,  ficknefs, 
and  vomiting.  On  expreflion,  they  yield  about  one  fourth  their  weight 
of  a  yellowifli  oil,  of  fcarcely  any  particular  tafte  or  fmell ;  the  naufeous 
bitter  matter  remaining  behind,  not  foluble  in  oily  menftrua.  This  oil 
differs  from  moft  of  the  others  of  the  exprefiTed  kind,  in  not  being  fubjed: 
to  grow  rancid  by  long  keeping  j  on  account  of  which  property,  it  is 
employed  as  a  bafis  for  perfumes  and  odoriferous  unguents.  It  coagulates 
in  a  flight  degree  of  cold.  It  is  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of 
jafmin  and  other  flowers,  by  fl:ratifying  them  with  cotton  dipt  in  the 
oil,  and  repeating  the  procefs  with  frefh  flowers,  till  the  oil  becomes 
fufiiciently  odorous,  after  which  it  is  fqueezed  out  from  the  cotton 
in  a  prefs. 

BENZOINUM, 

BENZOINUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Benjoinumi  Benzoe-,  Afa 
dulcis.      Benzoine  or  benjamin  :  a  concrete  refinous  juice,  obtained 
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from  a  middle -fized  tree,  (Croton  Bentzoe  Linn.)  with  undivided, 
fomewhat  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  not  ribbed,  falling  off  in 
the  w'mtQY  faj  ;  bearing  flattifh  nuts,  about  the  fize  of  nutmegs,  whofe 
flefhy  covering  is  externally  rough  and  hairy  ^z^^.  This  tree  is  a  native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  the  benzoine  is  extradled  by  making  deep  in- 
cifions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  about  the  origin  of  the  firft 
branches:  it  is  faid  that  one  tree  never  yields  above  three  pounds  ^^y. 
The  juice  exudes  white,  and  concreting  on  the  tree  becomes  yellowifh, 
reddifh,  or  brownifh  ;  its  colour  turning  darker,  the  longer  it  lies  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  brittle  malTes,  compofed 
partly  of  white,  partly  of  yellowifh  or  light  brown,  and  often  alfo  of 
darker  coloured  pieces  :  that  which  is  cleareft  and  contains  the  moft 
white  matter,  called  by  authors  benzoe  amygdahidesy  is  accounted  the  befl. 

/  This  relin  has  very  little  tafte,  impreffing  on  the  palate  only  a  flight 

fweetnefs  :  its  fmell,  efpecially  when  rubbed  or  heated,  is  extremely 
fragrant  and  agreeable.  It  totally  dilTolves  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine, 
the  impurities  excepted,  which  are  generally  in  very  fmall  quantity,  into 
a  deep  yellowifh  red  liquor;  and  in  this  fhate  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a 
degree  of  warmth  and  pungency  as  well  as  fweetnefs.  It  imparts,  by 
digeftion,  to  water  alfo,  a  confiderable  fhare  of  its  fragrance,  and  a  flight 
pungency :  the  filtered  liquor,  gently  exhaled,  leaves,  not  a  refinous  or 
mucilaginous  extradt,  but  a  cryftalline  matter,  feemingly  of  a  faline 
nature,  amounting,  as  I  have  found  on  feveral  trials,  to  one  tenth  or 
one  eighth  the  weight  of  the  benzoine. 

Expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  retort  or  other  proper  vefl!el,  it  melts, 
F lores  ben-  and  fends  up  into  the  neck  white  fhining  flowers,  fimilar  to  the  cryfl:als 
itt^^Tl'  obtained  by  water.  Thefe  are  followed  by  a  thin  yellowifh  oil,  flightly 
empyreumatic,  intermingled  with  an  acidulous  liquor  ;  and  at  length, 
by  a  thick  butyraceous  matter,  which,  liquefied  in  boiling  water,  gives 
out  to  it  a  little  more  cryflalline  matter,  feparable  by  filtration  and 
proper  evaporation  :  the  whole  quantity  of  faline  matter  obtainable  by 
this  method  is  fomewhat  greater  than  that  extracted  by  boiling  the 
benzoine  in  water.    The  thin  oil,  redifl:illed  with  water,  lofes  its  em- 
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pyreumatic  taint,  and  in  this  ftate  fmells  agreeably  of  the  benzoine,  and 
appears  qf  the  fame  nature  with  effential  oils :  the  benzoine  itfelf,  dif- 
tilled  with  water,  has  not  been  obferved,  like  moft  of  the  other  refinous 
juices,  to  yield  any  effential  oil. 

The  flowers  or  cryftals  of  benzoine  have  a  grateful  faline  tafte,  and 
partake  of  the  fragrance  of  the  refin.  They  dilfolve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
and,  by  the  affiflance  of  heat,  in  water ;  but  from  this  laft,  they  feparate 
again,  in  great  part,  as  the  liquor  cools,  fhooting  into  faline  fpicula, 
which  unite  together  into  irregular  malTes  :  the  addition  of  fo  much 
fugar,  as  will  reduce  the  water  to  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup,  prevents 
their  feparation,  the  flowers  continuing  fufpended  in  the  fyrup  after  it 
has  grown  cold.  Difliilled  with  water,  they  arife  entire,  concreting  into 
their  original  form,  without  communicating  any  fmell  or  tafle  to  the 
diftilled  liquor. 

Thefe  flowers,  unlefs  fublimed  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  are  apt  to 
be  tainted  with  an  empyreumatic  fmell,  and  a  yellow  colour,  on  account 
of  a  little  of  the  oil  being  forced  up  with  them.  From  this  they  may 
be  purified,  by  mixing  them  with  fome  dry  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and 
fubliming  them  afrefh ;  or  perhaps  more  perfectly,  by  folution  in  water, 
filtration,  and  cryftallization.  Though  purified,  however,  to  a  fnowy 
whitenefs,  they  flill  participate  of  oil,  and  hence  prove  inflammable  in 
the  fire,  and  are  fubjed:,  in  long  keeping,  to  grow  yellow  again.  They 
grow  fooner  yellow  in  clofe  vefl'els,  than  in  open  ones  ;  the  oil,  in  the 
latter  cafe,  being  perhaps  carried  off  by  the  air  in  proportion  as  it  is 
extricated  from  the  faline  matter. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  fragrant  refin  is  in  perfumes,  and  as  a  cof- 
metic }  for  which  laft  purpofe,  a  folution  of  it  in  fpirit  of  wine  is  mixed 
with  fo  much  water  as  is  fufficient  to  render  it  milky,  as  twenty  times  its  Lac  vir- 
quaniity  or  more.    It  promifes,  however,  to  be  applicable  to  other  ufes, 
and  to  appro-^ch  in  virtue,  as  in  fragrance,  to  ftorax  and  balfam  of  Tolu. 
It  is  faid  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  for  refolving 
obftrudlions  of  the  pulmonary  vefiTels,  and  promoting  expedloration  :  in 
which  intentions  the  flowers  are  fometimes  given,  from  three  or  four 
grains  to  fifteen.    The  white  powder,  precipitated  by  water  from  fo- 
lutions  of  the  benzoine  in  fpirit,  has  been  employed  by  fome  as  fimilar  Magifter. 
and  fuperiour  to  the  flowers,  but  appears  to  be  little  other  than  the  pure  ^J^^t'^'i^f/' 
benzoine  in  fubftance  :  it  is  not  the  faline  but  the  refinous  matter  of 
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the  benzoine,  that  is  moft  difpofed  to  be  precipitated  from  fpirit  by 
water.  The  flowers,  fnufFed  up  the  nofe,  are  faid  to  be  a  powerful 
errhine. 

B  E  R  B  E  R  I  S. 

BERBERIS  feu  Oxyacantha  galenic  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Berber  is 
dumetorum  C.  B.  Ber ben's  vulgaris  Linn.  Spina  acida ;  Crefpinus. 
Barberry  :  a  large  prickly  bufh,  with  brittle  branches,  covered  with 
an  afh-coloured  bark,  under  which  lies  another  of  a  deep  yellow  j  fmall, 
fmooth,  fomewhat  oval,  pale  green  leaves,  finely  ferrated  about  the  edges, 
and  yellow  monopetalous  flowers,  ftanding  in  clufters  on  the  tops  upon 
naked  footftalks,  followed  by  oblong  red  berries,  containing,  each, 
generally  two  feeds  :  fome  of  the  individuals  have  no  feeds  in  their 
berries,  and  fometimes  berries  with  and  without  feeds  are  found  on  one 
bufh.  It  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  flowers 
in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September. 

The  fruit  of  this  fhrub  is  a  mild  reftringent  acid,  acceptable  to  the 
fl:omach,  and  of  great  medicinal  efficacy  in  hot  bilious  diforders  and  a 
colliquative  or  putrid  difpofition  of  the  humours.  Profper  Alpinus  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Egyptians  employ,  in  ardent  and  peftilential  fevers 
and  in  fluxes,  a  diluted  juice  of  the  berries,  prepared  by  macerating  them 
in  about  twelve  times  their  quantity  of  water,  for  a  day  or  a  night,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  fennel  feed  or  a  piece  of  bread,  and  then  preffing 
out  and  flraining  the  liquor,  which  is  fweetened  with  fugar,  or  fugar  of 
rofes,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  and  given  the  patient  plentifully  to  drink  :  he 
fays  he  took  this  medicine  himfelf,  with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a  pefl:ilential 
fever,  accompanied  with  an  immoderate  bilious  diarrhcea^^^.  Simon 
Paulli  relates,  that  he  was  cured  of  a  like  difeafe,  by  the  ufe  of  fyrup 
of  barberries  diluted  with  water ;  and  that  a  concrete  fait,  which  he 
calls  tartar,  may  be  obtained  from  the  juice,  by  mixing  two  pounds  of  it 
with  two  ounces  of  lemon  juice,  digefl:ing  them  together  in  a  fand-heat 
for  two  days,  then  gently  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  to  one  half, 
and  fetting  it  in  a  cellar  for  fome  days :  the  tartar,  he  fays,  incrufl:ates 


(aj  Expunged. 


ChJ  Alpinus,  De  tnedicrna  .Mgyptiorum,  III.  iv.  cap.,  i. 
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the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  glafs,  proves  very  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach,  and  refifts  febrile  heat  and  the  corruption  of  the  humours  j 
from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  eflential  acid  fait  of  the  fruit ; 
by  further  infpilTating  the  remaining  juice,  more  of  this  faline  fubftance 
feparates  in  the  fame  manner.  Among  us,  thefe  berries  are  commonly 
made  into  a  gelly,  by  boiling  them  w^ith  an  equal  weight  of  fine  fugar, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  a  due  confiftence,  and  then  {training  the  fluid 
through  a  woollen  cloth.  By  drying  the  berries,  their  acidity  is  abated, 
and  their  aftringency  improved. 

The  leaves  of  the  barberry  bufli  have  likewife  a  not  ungrateful  re- 
ftringent  acid  tafte,  and  have  fometimes  been  employed  in  the  fame 
intentions  as  the  fruit,  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  falads.  The  inner 
yellow  bark,  in  tafte  auftere  and  bitteri£h,  is  faid  to  be  gently  purgative, 
and  to  be  ferviceable  in  jaundices  :  Mr.  Ray  commends,  in  this  difeafe, 
from  his  own  experience,  a  decoftion  in  ale  or  other  liquors,  or  rather 
an  infufion  in  white  wine,  of  the  yellow  bark  both  of  the  branches  and 
the  roots.  It  gives  a  deep  yellow  tindiure  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous 
menftrua. 

BETA. 

BETA  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Beta  vulgaris  Linn.  Beet  :  a  plant 
with  large,  fmooth,  broad- ribbed,  juicy  leaves  ;  and  flender,  ftriated, 
branched  ftalks ;  bearing  fpikes  of  imperfect  flowers  ftanding  in  five- 
leaved  cups,  followed  each  by  a  roundifh,  rough,  warty  feed-vefiel. 
DifiFerent  forts  of  this  plant,  fuppofed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  varieties  of  the 
wild  beet  found  on  fome  of  the  fea  coafts  of  England  and  Holland,  are 
cultivated  in  our  culinary  gardens  :  a  whitifh-leaved  called  Jicula  or 
ciclay  a  green-leaved,  and  a  reddifh-leaved,  all  with  long  thick  white 
roots  ;  and  a  long-rooted,  and  a  turnep-rooted,  all  over  red.  They  are 
all  biennial. 

Beets,  ufed  as  food,  are  difficult  of  digeftion,  and  affbrd  little 
nouriftiment :  taken  in  quantity,  they  tend  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  are 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  ftomach.  Their  emollient  or 
laxative  virtue  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water,  and  may  be  concentrated. 


(a)  Expunged, 
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though  not  without  confiderable  diminution,  by  infpiffating  the  de- 
codtion.  The  red  forts  give  out  their  colour  along  with  their  aqueous 
juice  upon  expreffion,  and  by  infufion  tinge  redlified  fpirit  as  well  as 
water  of  a  deep  red.  The  juice,  both  of  the  roots  and  the  leaves,  of 
the  red  and  the  white  beets,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  is  faid  to  be  a  powerful 
errhine,  occafioning  a  copious  difcharge  of  mucus  without  provoking 
fneezing. 

The  roots  of  the  beets  have,  when  dry,  an  agreeable  fweetifh  tafte,' 
which  is  totally  extrad:ed  by  boiling  in  redlified  fpirit :  the  tindlures, 
on  ftanding  feme  weeks  in  a  cool  place,  depofite  whitifh  faline  concre- 
tions, of  a  faccharine  fweetnefs.  Mr.  Marggraf  obferves,  that  the  red 
beet  lofes  in  drying  feven  eighths  of  its  weight,  and  the  white  fix  eighths  j 
that  the  dry  beet  root  yields  nearly  one  twenty-fixth  its  weight  of  the 
faccharine  fait,  and  the  white  fort  one  fixteenth  j  and  that  a  good  fugar 
is  obtainable  from  the  juice  of  the  frefh  roots,  by  the  method  pradtifed 
abroad  for  preparing  it  from  the  fugar  cant  faj. 

B  E  r  0  N  I  C  A. 

BE'T'ONICA  Pharm.  Edinb.fbJ  Vetonica  Cordi.  Betonic a  purpurea 
C.  B.  Betonica  officinalis  Linn.  Be  tony,  or  wood-betony :  a  low 
plant,  with  dark  green,  oblong,  wrinkled,  crenated,  fomewhat  hairy 
leaves,  fet  in  pairs  ;  and  fquare  unbranched  ftalks  ;  bearing  thick  fpikes 
of  kbiated  purplifh  flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  four  oblong 
triangular  feeds  inclofed  in  the  flower  cup.  It  grows  wild  in  woody  and 
fliady  places,  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in  winter  dies  to  the  ground, 
the  roots  continuing* 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  corroborant  and  aperient;  in  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  vifcera;  in  catarrhal,  vertiginous,  paralytic,  hyfteric, 
and  other  diforders  both  of  the  nervous  and  the  vafcular  fyftem.  Its 
virtues  have,  by  many  pradlical  writers,  been  greatly  exaggerated  3  thofe 
of  the  more  efficacious  medicines  to  which  it  was  joined,  as  rue,  mint, 
cloves,  guaiacum,  and  others,  being  often  placed  to  the  account  of  this 
favourite  ingredient. 


( a)  Mem.  de  Vacad.  des  fcimc.  de  Berlin,  pour  Vann.  1749. 


(b)  Expunged. 
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The  leaves  and  tops  of  betony  have  an  agreeable  but  wealc  fmell, 
which  in  keeping  is  foon  diffipated  :  to  the  tafte,  they  difcover  a  flight 
v^^armth,  roughifhnefs  and  bitterifhnefs.  The  powder  of  the  dry  leaves, 
fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  provokes  fneezing,  and  hence  is  fometimes  made 
an  ingredient  in  fternutatory  compofltions. 

Infuflons  of  the  leaves  in  boiling  water  fmell  and  talle  lightly,  and 
not  ungratefully  of  the  herb  :  on  infpiffating  them,  the  fpecific  flavour 
of  the  betony  is  diflipated,  and  only  a  weak  bitterifhnefs  and  a  kind  of 
faline  aufl:erity  remain  in  the  extradl.  The  vapour  which  exhales  in  the 
boiling,  caught  in  difliilling  veflels,  is  lightly  impregnated  with  the  fmell 
of  the  betony  :  when  large  quantities  are  difl:illed  at  once,  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  eflfential  oil  feparates,  in  colour  yellowifh,  in  tafl:e  moderately 
warm  and  pungent,  and  in  fmell  pretty  ftrong,  but  fomewhat  lefs  grateful 
than  the  herb  in  fubfl:ance.  Spirituous  tindiures,  in  colour  deep  green, 
difcover  rather  lefs  of  the  fmell  and  tafl:e  of  the  betony  than  the  watery 
infufions,  though  the  fpirit  extracts  all  the  adlive  parts  of  the  herb. 
On  infpifl'ating  the  filtered  tind:ures,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  odorous 
matter  exhales  :  the  remaining  extrad;  has  little  fmell,  and  a  weakly 
pungent,  bitterifh,  aromatic  tafl:e. 

The  roots  are  faid  to  be  very  different  in  quality  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant ;  to  be  naufeous,  bitter,  purgative,  and  emetic^^?^. 

B  E  r  U  L  A. 

BETULA  Bharm.  Edinb.(b)  C.  B.  Betula  alba  Linn.  Birch  : 
a  tree  or  fhrub,  common  in  moifl:  woods ;  with  numerous  very  flexible 
branches;  and  fomewhat  oval,  lharp  pointed,  ferrated,  deep  green  leaves, 
hanging  on  long  and  weak  pedicles ;  producing  fmall  fcaly  cones,  which 
contain  little  winged  feeds.  The  bark,  which  appears  externally  white 
and  chapt,  conflflis  of  a  thick  brittle  fubfliance,  of  a  dark  brownifli  red 
colour,  covered  with  three  or  four  whitifli,  very  thin,  fmooth,  flexible,, 
tough,  femitranfparent,  membranous  coats. 

On  deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  birch  tree  early  in  the 
fpring,  there  ilfues  by  degrees  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  limpid,  watery, 

(a)  L'Obel,  Ad'verfaria,  p.  229.  Ray,  Hift.  plant,  p,  551.  Cafpar  Hoffman,  De  med.  officinal, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxvii.  §.  6. 

(b)  Expunged. 
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fweetifh  juice.  It  is  faid,  that  one  tree  will  bleed  a  gallon  or  two  in  a 
day;  that  the  juice  extradled  near  the  root  is  much  more  watery,  and 
of  lefs  tafte,  than  that  obtained  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  or  from 
the  branches ;  and  that  after  the  leaves  have  begun  to  appear,  the  juice 
lofes  its  fweetnefs  and  becomes  difagreeable.  This  juice  has  been  drank 
as  an  antifcorbutic  and  deobftruent.  It  fenfibly  promotes  urine,  and  if 
taken  freely,  loofens  the  belly.  In  keeping,  it  foon  turns  four,  unlefs 
defended  from  the  air,  by  covering  its  furface  with  a  little  oil  :  by  fer- 
mentation, it  is  converted  into  a  weak  vinous  liquor.  InfpilTated  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  thin  fyrup,  and  fet  in  a  cool  place  for  fome  weeks,  it 
yields  brownifh  faline  concretions,  approaching,  as  Marggraf  obferves, 
to  the  nature  of  manna. 

The  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  have  been  employed,  chiefly  exter- 
nally, as  refol vents,  detergents,  and  antifeptics.  Simon  Paulli  relates, 
that  an  univerfal  pruriginous  fcabies,  which  had  been  received  by  in- 
fedion,  was  cured  by  bathing  with  a  decodlion  of  the  bark  and  young 
branches,  in  which  fome  nitre  and  tartar  had  been  dilTolved.  With  re- 
gard to  the  leaves,  they  difcover  to  the  touch  a  relinous  undtuoflty,  and 
to  the  tafte  an  unpleafant  bitternefs ;  rubbed  a  little,  they  yield  a  pretty 
ftrong,  and  not  difagreeable,  fmell .  The  bark  has  no  fmell :  the  thin 
membranes  have  no  tafte ;  the  thicker  brittle  part  has  a  flight  roughifh 
one.  This  laft  gives  a  pale  yellowifli  tindture  to  redtified  fpirit,  and  a 
deep  yellowifli  red  to  water :  the  watery  infufion  ftrikes  a  brownifh  black 
colour  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  but  immediately  throws  off 
the  colouring  matter  and  becomes  limpid,  whereas  the  generality  of  thefe 
kinds  of  black  mixtures  retain  their  blacknefs  for  a  length  of  time :  on 
infpifl^ating  the  infufion,  the  remaining  extradl  proves  moderately  auftere. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been  recommended  alfo  in  fumigations,  for 
corredling  contagious  air.  The  membranes  are  highly  inflammable,  in 
burning  yield  no  particular  fmell,  and  give  out  a  refinous  exudation  of 
no  fmell  or  tafte.  The  brittle  part  is  lefs  inflammable,  emits  a  ftrong 
acid  vapour,  and  no  refin. 

B  E  Z  O  A  R. 

BE Z OAR:  a  preternatural  or  morbid  concretion,  formed  in  the 
bodies  of  land  animals.    Several  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  have  been 
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ufed  medicinally,  and  diftinguifhed  either  by  the  names  of  the  countries 
from  whence  they  are  brought,  or  of  the  animals  in  which  they  are 
generated. 

I.  Lapis  bezoar  orientalis  Pharm.  Lond.  Oriental  bezoar 
Hone :  fuppofed  to  be  produced  in  the  pylorus,  or  in  a  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fourth  ftomach,  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  which 
inhabits  the  mountains  in  different  parts  of  Perlia.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
bezoar  is  found  only  in  the  old  animals,  only  in  thofe  which  feed  on 
fome  particular  mountains,  as  the  eaftern  one  of  the  tra6l  called  Benna 
in  the  province  of  Laar,  and  only  in  a  few  of  thefe;  and  that,  though  of 
great  value  in  Europe,  it  is  of  greater  in  Perfia  itfelf ;  from  whence  it 
has  been  inferred,  that  the  generality  of  the  ftones,  fold  under  this  name 
in  Europe,  mull  be  of  another  originality.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  artificial  compounds  have  been  often  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  this 
coftly  concretion. 

The  genuine  oriental  bezoar  of  the  fhops  is  about  the  fize  of  a  kidney- 
bean  ^/^y,  of  a  roundifh  or  oblong  rounded  figure,  of  an  even  fmooth 
furface,  and  of  a  fliining  olive  or  dark  greenifh  colour  :  on  being  broken, 
it  appears  compofed  of  a  number  of  concentrical  coats,  of  which  the 
inner  are  fmooth  and  glolTy  as  the  outer :  in  the  middle  is  either  a  cavity, 
or  fome  powdery  matter,  or  fome  fmall  bits  of  the  leaves  or  ftalks  of 
plants,  or  other  like  fubftances.  The  common  marks  of  its  genuinenefs 
are,  its  ftriking  a  yellow  or  green  colour  on  white  paper  that  has  been 
rubbed  with  chalk  ^  a  red-hot  needle  not  piercing  into  it,  or  occafioning 
any  bubbles,  but  either  making  no  impreffion  at  all,  or  at  moft  taking  off 
only  a  little  fcale  or  cruft ;  and  its  fufi'ering  no  diminution  of  its  weight, 
or  difunion  of  its  parts,  by  fteeping  in  water. 

The  genuine  ftone  has  no  manifeft  fmell  fc)  or  tafte ;  and  is  not 
fenfibly  adted  on  by  redified  fpirit  any  more  than  by  water.  Reduced 

(a)  Kasmpfer,  Ameenitates  exotica,  /.  398  iff  fel^'  Slare,  DiJJertation  on  bezoar.  Neumann, 
Chemical  works,  p.  534. 

(b)  Mercatus  (Metallotheca,  armar.  viii.  cap.  i.  p.  173)  defcribes  a  ftone  of  this  kind  (prefented 
by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  cardinal  Alexandrinus)  weighing  four  ounces  ;  fo  that  if  equally 
compaft  as  the  common  bezoar  (whofe  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  one  and  half  to  one) 
its  volume  muft  have  been  about  five  cubic  inches, 

(c)  The  flight  ambergris  fmell,  perceivable  in  fome  of  the  oriental  bezoars,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
introduced  by  art :  Cartheufer  looks  upon  thofe  which  have  this  fmell  as  being  wholly  fadlitious 
(Rudimenta  m,  m.  i.  214.) 
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Lapisbezoar  into  an  impalpable  powder,  it  retains  its  greenifli  hue;  which,  by 
%^.^Lo^^'!^  moiftening  the  powder,  in  levigation,  with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine,  is 
fomewhat  improved.  The  powder  agitated  with  water  or  fpirit,  fublides 
uniformly  and  totally ;  leaving  no  greenifh  matter  difTolved  in  the  liquors, 
as  thofe  powders  do,  in  which  the  bezoar  tindure  has  been  imitated  by 
certain  vegetable  matters.  The  powdered  bezoar  difTolves  almoft  totally, 
and  with  confiderable  effervefcence,  in  the  acids  of  nitre  and  of  fea  fait ; 
and  tinges  them  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red  colour.  The  vitriolic  acid  raifes 
a  flight  effervefcence  with  it,  but  dilTolves  exceeding  little.  Vinegar 
likewife  ads  on  it  very  weakly. 

Bezoar  was  formerly  accounted  a  high  alexipharmac  j  infomuch  that 
the  other  medicines,  poffefTed,  or  fuppofed  to  be  polfefTed,  of  alexi- 
pharmac powers,  have  been  denominated  from  it  bezoardics.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  notion,  adopted  from  the  Arabian  fchools,  has  no 
juft  foundation ;  and  that  this  calculous  concrete,  which  lies  inadlive 
and  indigeftible  in  the  ftomach  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  produced, 
is  equally  indiffoluble  and  inactive  in  the  human  ftomach,  unlefs  where 
either  a  morbid  acid  is  generated  in  the  body,  which  is  rarely  the  cafe  in 
the  acute  difeafes  wherein  bezoar  has  been  chiefly  given,  or  acid  liquors 
are  taken  along  with  it.  Solutions  of  it  in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids, 
given  in  dofes  of  a  few  drops  with  proper  diluents,  the  form  in  which 
it  was  ufed  by  Kaempfer,  may,  doubtlefs,  be  of  fervice  in  acute  difeafes, 
as  antifeptic  and  antiphlogifl;ic  faline  compounds  ;  though  not  more  fo 
than  folutions  of  the  common  teftaceous  earths.  The  bezoar  in  fubllance 
can  have  no  other  falutary  operation  than  as  an  abforbent  of  acid  humours; 
and  appears,  from  experiment,  to  be  the  mofl;  weakly  abforbent,  or  the 
mofl:  difficultly  adled  on  by  animal  and  vegetable  acids,  of  all  the  earthy 
bodies  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  this  intention.  The  London  college 
neverthelefs,  after  difcarding  it  from  the  compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  in  which  it  was  originally  an  ingredient,  were  in  fome  meafure 
neceflitated  to  allow  fo  much  to  ancient  prejudice,  as  to  dired:,  for  the  ufe 
of  thofe  who  may  fl:ill  have  fome  dependence  on  it,  a  feparate  officinal 
pulv.  bezo-  compofition,  difliinguifhed  by  its  name,  confifting  of  one  part  of  the 
Tw."^        prepared  or  levigated  bezoar  and  twelve  of  the  crabs-claw  powder. 

2.    Bezoard  occidentalis  Pharm.  Pari/.      Occidental  bezoar:. 
faid  to  be  found  in  the  ftomach  of  an  animal  of  the  ftag  kind,  a  native 
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of  Peru  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Well  Indies.  It  is  larger 
than  the  oriental,  from  the  fize  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg  or 
more^^z^  :  its  furface  is  rough,  and  the  colour  lefs  green,  being  often 
greyifh  or  brownifli  without  any  greennefs  :  it  is  likewife  more  brittle, 
of  a  loofer  texture,  compofed  of  thicker  coats,  and  exhibits,  when  broken, 
a  number  of  fine  cryflalline  ftriaj  curioufly  interwoven.  It  is  lefs  elleemed 
than  the  foregoing  ;  though  apparently  not  inferiour,  fo  far  as  is  known, 
in  any  refpedt  that  can  influence  its  virtue  as  a  medicine. 

3.  Lapis  simile  feu  bezoard  Jimi(2  Pharm.  Par  if.  Bezoar  of  the 
monkey  :  faid  to  be  found  in  the  ftomach  of  certain  monkies ;  which 
are  common  in  the  Brafils,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  but 
which  very  rarely  produce  the  admired  ftone.  This  fpecies  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  harder  than  the  other  bezoars,  and  of  a  very  dark 
greenifh  colour  almoft  black.  Its  great  fcarcity  has  rendered  it  of  more 
value,  and,  among  fome,  of  more  medicinal  efliimation,  than  the  two 
foregoing,  but  prevented  its  having  a  place  in  the  fhops. 

4.  Calculus  humanus,  bezoar  microcofmicum  quibufdam  diBus.  The 
calculus  of  the  human  bladder.  This  concrete  is  various  in  degree  of 
hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  figure,  and  fize:  the  fofter  mafi"es 
are  for  the  moft  part  pretty  eafily,  the  harder  more  difficultly,  diffolved, 
in  part  at  leafi:,  by  acids,  and  corroded  by  foap  leys  and  lime  water  : 
other  menfi:rua  for  them  are  not  known.  Some  have  employed  this 
flone  as  a  fuccedaneum,  and  even  in  preference,  to  the  foregoing  coftly 
bodies,  and  report  that  they  have  found  it  to  ad:  as  an  excellent  fudo- 
rific  and  diuretic  fbj  ;  afcribing  to  the  fi:ony  matter  the  effeds  of  the 
theriaca,  oil  of  amber,  and  oil  of  juniper  berries,  with  which  it  was 
joined. 

5.  Lapis  PORCIN us  P^<?r;w.  P^ri/I  Lapis  malacenfis.  Bezoar  hyjiricis. 
Pedro  del  porco.      Bezoar  of  the  porcupine  :  faid  to  be  found  in  the 

(a)  There  are  accounts  of  occidental  bezoars  of  much  larger  fizes  :  Mercatus  (ubi  fupra, 
p.  174,  175)  defcribes  and  figures  a  ftone  of  this  kind  weighing  no  lefs  than  fifty-fix  ounces, 
though  part  of  the  outer  crufts  had  been  removed. 

(b)  JBontius,  Animadverjiottts  in  Garciam,  lib,  i.  cap,  ^6. 
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gall-bladder  of  an  Indian  porcupine,  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Malacca.  It  is  of  a  roundifh  figure,  of  a  pale  purplifh  colour,  of  a  foft 
fubftance,  fmooth  and  flippery  to  the  touch  This  concrete  is  of 

a  very  different  nature  from  the  four  preceding  :  it  has  an  intenfely 
bitter  tafte,  and,  on  being  fteeped  in  water  for  a  very  little  time,  im- 
pregnates the  fluid  with  its  bitternefs,  and  with  aperient,  ftomachic, 
and,  as  is  fuppofed,  with  alexipharmac  virtues.  How  far  it  differs  in 
virtue  from  the  fimilar  concretions  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox 
and  other  animals,  does  not  appear. 

BISMUTHUM. 

BI  SMUT  HUM  Jive  marcajita  Pharm.  Pari/.  Bismuth  ot  tin- 
glass  :  a  bright  whitifh  pulverable  metal ;  near  ten  times  fpecifically 
heavier  than  water ;  melting  long  before  ignition,  a  little  fooner  than 
lead,  and  a  little  later  than  tin  ;  fublimable,  by  a  ftrong  fire,  into  white 
flowers  ;  calcining,  by  a  continuance  of  a  heat  fufflcient  to  keep  it  melted, 
into  a  greyifh  powder,  which  on  raifing  the  fire  runs  into  a  yellow  very 
fufible  glafs ;  difTolving  with  violence  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitating in  form  of  a  bright  white  powder  on  diluting  the  folution 
largely  with  pure  water ;  very  difficultly  adted  on  by  the  marine  acid, 
and  fcarcely  at  all  by  the  vitriolic  j  giving  out  very  little  to  the  vegetable 
acids,  but  impregnating  them  with  a  naufeous  tafle.  It  is  extracted 
from  an  ore  found  hitherto  chiefly  in  Saxony  ;  by  eliquation,  or  fufion 
in  a  fmall  heat  without  addition.  The  ore  is  generally  very  arfenical  : 
whether  the  bifmuth  retains  any  of  the  arfenic,  has  not  been  fufficiently 
examined. 

This  metal  remarkably  promotes  the  facility  and  tenuity  of  the  fufion 
of  other  metallic  bodies :  with  lead  and  tin,  it  forms  compounds  which 
melt  in  fo  fmall  a  heat  as  to  have  been  propofed  by  fome  for  anatomical 
injections :  the  proportions,  that  have  been  found  to  compofe  the  mofl 
fufible  mixtures,  are,  two  parts  of  lead,  three  of  tin,  and  five  of  the 
bifmuth.  It  likewife  remarkably  promotes  the  folution  of  lead  in 
mercury,  but  has  not  been  obferved  to  produce  a  like  efFedt  on  other 
metallic  bodies. 


(a)  Mercatus,  metaUotheca,  artnariutn  viii.  rap,  iii.  /.  179. 
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The  white  flowers  fublimed  from  this  metal,  and  the  white  magiftery  Flor.  bif- 
precipitated  by  water  from  its  folution  in  aqua  fortis,  have  been  recom-  Magiiie- 
mended  externally  againft  gleeting  fores,  and  internally  as  diaphoretics  bif- 
fimilar  to  the  milder  antimonial  medicines.    In  the  firft  intention,  they 
appear  to  be  greatly  inferiour  to  fome  of  the  faturnine  preparations  :  in 
the  latter,  it  is  not  certain  what  their  real  eiFeds  are,  or  even  whether 
thev  are  fafe.    At  prefent,  they  are  employed  only  as  a  fucus,  nor  is  this 
ufe  of  them  entirely  innocent ;  for  they  gradually  impair  the  natural 
complexion,  and,  as  the  college  of  Straftjurg  obferves,  occafion  a  thick- 
nefs  and  defedation  of  the  fkin. 


B  I  s  r  O  R  T  A. 

BISTORTA  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Bijiorta  major  radice  minus 
intorta  C.  B.  Polygonum  Bijiorta  Linn.  Bistort  or  snakeweed  : 
a  plant  with  oval,  pointed,  wrinkled  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour  above 
and  blueifh  underneath,  ftanding  on  long  pedicles,  and  continued  a  little 
way  down  the  pedicle,  forming  a  narrow  margin  on  each  lide  :  among 
thefe  arife  round,  flender  jointed,  unbranched  ftalks,  furnifhed  with 
fmaller  and  narrower  leaves  which  have  no  pedicles  ;  bearing  on  the  top 
fpikes  of  imperfect  five-leaved  red  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  tri- 
angular feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift  meadows  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  bent  and  jointed,  commonly  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  finger,  furrounded  with  bufhy  fibres,  of  a  blackifh  brown 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within  :  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
roots  of  the  other  biftorts,  by  being  lefs  bent  that  of  the  officinal 
fpecies  having  only  one  or  two  bendings,  and  thofe  of  the  others  three 
or  more. 

This  root  has  a  ftrong  afliringent  tafte,  without  any  manifefl;  fmell  or 
particular  flavour.  It  is  one  of  the  flirongefl:  of  the  vegetable  ftyptics, 
and  frequently  made  ufe  of  as  fuch,  in  diforders  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
and  debility  of  the  folids,  for  refl:raining  alvine  fluxes,  after  due  evacua- 
tions, and  other  preternatural  difcharges  both  ferous  and  fanguineous. 
It  has  been  fometimes  given  in  intermitting  fevers ;  and  fometimes,  alfo, 
in  fmall  dofes,  as  a  corroborant  and  antifeptic,  in  acute  malignant  and 
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colliquative  fevers;  in  which  intentions,  Peruvian  bark  has  now  de- 
fervedly  fuperfeded  both  this  and  all  the  other  aftringents. 

The  common  dofe  of  biftort  root,  in  fubftance,  is  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains :  in  urgent  cafes,  it  is  extended  to  a  dram.  Its  allringent  matter 
is  totally  diflblved  both  by  water  and  redlified  {pirit* faj;  the  root,  after 
the  adion  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  either  menftruum,  remaining  infipid  : 
the  watery  tindtures  are  of  a  dark  brownifh  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a 
brownifh  red.  On  infpilTating  the  tinctures,  the  water  and  fpirit  arife 
unflavoured,  leaving  extra(5ts  of  intenfe  ftypticity. 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM. 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM  Bh.  Lond.  Afphaltus.  Jews  pitch  : 
a  folid,  light  bituminous  fubftance ;  of  a  dulky  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  a  deep  fhining  black  within ;  of  very  little  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any 
fmell,  unlefs  heated,  in  which  circumftance  it  emits  a  ftrong  pitchy  one ; 
not  foluble  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils  ;  difficultly  and  only  imperfedtly 
melting  in  the  fire ;  and  leaving,  on  being  burnt,  a  large  quantity  of 
afhes.  It  is  faid  to  be  found  plentifully  in  the  earth  in  feveral  parts  of 
Egypt,  and  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  dead  fea ;  at  firft  foft,  and 
growing  hard  by  age. 

Abundance  of  virtues  are  attributed  to  this  bitumen;  refolvent, 
difcutient,  fudorific,  emmenagogue,  and  others.  It  has  long,  however, 
been  difregarded  in  this  country  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  has  now 
expunged  it  from  the  catalogue  of  officinals,  and  that  of  London  retains 
it  only  as  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the  compofitions  which  complaifance 
to  antiquity  has  preferved  in  the  fhops.  Nor  is  it,  among  us,  to  be 
often  met  with ;  its  place  being  generally  fupplied  by  diflferent  bitu- 
minous fubftances  found  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  fome- 
times  by  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  amber, 
and  fometimes  by  common  pitch.  Its  melting  in  the  fire  only  partially 
or  not  at  all,  and  the  quantity  of  afties  it  leaves  in  burning,  diftinguifh  it 
from  thefe  fubftances,  and  ftiew,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  its  moft 
genuine  and  perfect  ftate  it  is  a  very  impure  bitumen,  mixed  largely  with 


*(a)  Spirit  has  little  effe£l  on  it.  Cullen. 
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earthy  matter.  Diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields,  according  to  Neumann, 
a  little  inlipid  phlegm,  and  about  one  eleventh  its  weight  of  oil,  re- 
fembling  the  native  petrolea,  but  of  a  fomewhat  more  difagreeable  empy- 
reumatic  fmell. 

BOLUS. 

BOLE  :  a  friable  earthy  fubftance,  uniting  with  water  into  a  fmooth 
pafte,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  diffolving  as  it  were  in  the  mouth  : 
of  the  clayie  kind,  but  more  readily  imbibing  water  than  the  clays  ftrid:ly 
fo  called;  when  moiftened,  lefs  vifcous  and  cohefivej  more  eafily  dif- 
fufible  through  water  by  agitation ;  and  more  freely  fubfiding  from  it. 

1.  Bolus  armena  Pharm.  Lond.  Armenian  bole,  or  bole-armenic  : 
of  a  pale  but  bright  red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow ;  harder,  and  of  a 
lefs  gloffy  furface,  than  moft  of  the  other  boles. 

2.  Bolus  gallica  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  French  bole:  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  variegated  with  irregular  fpecks  and  veins  of  whitifh 
and  yellow. 

Many  other  bolar  earths  have  been  recommended  for  medicinal  ufes, 
and  were  formerly  ranked  among  the  officinals ;  as,  red  boles  from 
Armenia,  Lemnos,  Strigonium,  Portugal,  Tufcany,  and  Livonia ;  yel- 
low boles  from  Armenia,  Tockay,  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and  Blois ;  white 
boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Nocera,  Eretria,  Samos,  Chio,  Malta, 
Tufcany,  and  Goltberg.  Several  of  thefe  earths  have  been  commonly 
made  up  into  little  cakes  or  flat  maffes,  and  ftamped  with  certain  impref- 
lions  ;  from  whence  they  received  the  name  of  terra  Jigillatcey  or  fealed 
earths.  The  Armenian  and  Lemnian  have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
the  beft,  but  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  fhops  :  the  common  French  bole, 
and  fome  bolar  earths  found  in  our  own  country,  and  even  white  clay 
artificially  coloured  with  ochre  or  colcothar  of  vitriol,  have  commonly 
fupplied  the  place  both  of  thofe  and  of  the  other  coloured  boles.  The 
fubftitution  of  the  French  to  the  Armenian,  in  the  feveral  compofitions 
wherein  that  earth  is  diredled  as  an  ingredient,  is  now  allowed  by  the 
London  college  :  and  indeed  all  thefe  earthy  bodies,  however  differing 
from  one  another  in  the  degree  or  fpecies  of  their  colour,  or  in  their 
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texture  and  compadtnefs,  appear,  in  regard  to  their  medicinal  qualities, 
to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  alike. 

All  the  boles  have  for  their  bails  one  and  the  fame  argillaceous  earth; 
which  is  not  diffoluble,  by  the  heat  of  boiling  w^ater,  in  acids,  in  alkalies, 
or  in  any  other  known  menftruum ;  which,  in  a  ftrong  heat,  grows  hard, 
contrary  to  all  the  other  bodies  of  an  earthy  or  ftony  nature,  which 
receive  from  fire  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  friability ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  lofes  its  property  of  imbibing  water,  and  of  being  reduced  thereby 
into  a  tenacious  mafs.  The  boles  and  clays,  both  in  their  natural  flate 
and  when  indurated  by  fire,  become  dilToluble  in  part,  by  ftrongly  boiling 
them  in  the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  till  the  more  phlegmatic  parts 
of  the  liquor  have  exhaled,  and  the  matter  remains  dry.  The  compound 
which  the  earth,  by  this  procefs,  forms  with  the  acid,  is  of  the  fame 
nature  with  alum  :  it  difi^blves  in  water,  and  may  be  cryftallized  into 
perfedl  alum,  by  adding  a  fuitable  quantity  of  any  volatile  or  fixt  alkaline 
fait  to  faturate  the  redundant  acid,  and  after  due  evaporation  fetting  the 
liquor  to  fhoot. 

The  colours  of  the  boles  proceed  from  a  flight  admixture  of  a  fer- 
rugineous  calx ;  which  may  be  extracted  by  digeftion  in  fpirit  of  fait 
or  aqua  regis,  but  is  fcarcely  adled  upon  by  any  acid  of  the  vegetable  or 
animal  kingdom.  Some  of  them  contain  a  portion  of  calcareous  earth, 
which  is  extracted  by  all  acids  except  the  vitriolic,  and  difcovers  itfelf 
by  raifing  an  effervefcence  on  the  affufion  of  the  acid.  The  fpecimens 
I  examined  of  the  bole  of  Blois  gave  out  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this 
earth,  thofe  of  the  common  French  bole  exceeding  little,  and  the  Ar- 
menian none  :  poffibly,  however,  different  mafi^es  of  one  kind  of  bole 
may  differ,  in  this  refpeft,  as  much  as  different  boles.  All  the  boles 
feem  to  participate  alfo  of  vitriolic  acid ;  which  is  fo  intimately  blended 
with  the  other  matter,  as  not  to  be  feparable,  or  difcoverable,  without 
violence  of  fire. 

The  ferrugineous  calx  and  calcareous  earth  are  likewife  very  intimately 
blended  with  the  proper  bolar  matter ;  infomuch,  that  when  the  com- 
pound is  diffufed  through  water,  it  fettles  equally  and  uniformly  without 
any  feparation  of  its  parts.  If  the  bole  contains  any  fand  or  fmall  flones, 
or  has  been  artificially  coloured,  the  fand,  ffones,  and  colouring  in- 
gredients, feparate  in  the  water,  and  being  heavier  than  the  bolar  earth, 
fubfide  before  it.    On  this  principle,  the  boles  may  be  purified  from  the 
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gritty  matter  often  intermixed  among  them,  and  the  natural  boles  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  artificial  compofitions. 

The  medical  virtues  of  the  boles  appear  to  depend  on  the  fimple  bolar 
or  argillaceous  earth.  As  this  earth  is  not  dilToluble  by  any  fluid  that 
can  exift  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  it  can  a£t  no  otherwife  than  by  im- 
bibing, or  giving  a  greater  degree  of  confiflence  to  thin  fharp  humours 
in  the  firft  paffages,  and  in  fome  meafure  defending  the  folids  from  their 
acrimony.  In  confequence  of  this  virtue,  the  boles  may  be  of  fome 
fervice  in  alvine  fluxes,  cardialgic  complaints,  and  in  fome  kinds  of  acute 
difeafes  though  they  are  not  pofTelTed,  as  they  have  been  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be,  of  any  truly  aftringent,  or  abforbent,  and  much  lefs  of 
any  alexipharmac  powers.  The  fenfation  of  aftringency  which  they 
generally  occafion,  in  fome  degree,  in  the  mouth,  feems  to  confift  only 
in  their  adhering  to  and  drying  the  part,  by  imbibing  the  fluids  that 
moiften  it.    Their  dofe  is  from  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  a  dram. 

BONUS  HENRICUS. 

BONUS  HENRICUS,  five  Lapathum  unSluofum,  Pharm.  Edinb.(a) 
Chenopodium  Pharm.  Par  if.  Tot  a  bona  Dod,  Lapathum  unSiuofum  folio 
tridngulo  C.B.  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus  Linn.  English  mer- 
cury: a  plant  with  triangular  leaves,  covered  underneath  with  a  whitifh 
undluous  meal ;  and  ftriated  hollow  ftalks,  partly  eredl,  and  partly  pro- 
cumbent, bearing  on  the  top  fplkes  of  fmall  imperfect  flowers,  each 
of  which  is  followed  by  a  fmall  black  feed  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  by  road  fides  and  in  walle  grounds,  and  flowexs  in 
Augufl. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  to  the  tafte  mucilaginous  and  fomewhat  un- 
pleafantly  fubfaline,  are  accounted  emollient ;  and  in  this  intention  have 
been  made  an  ingredient  in  decodtions  for  glyfters.  They  are  applied  by 
the  common  people  to  flefh  wounds  and  fores,  under  the  notion  of  draw- 
ing and  healing.  In  fome  places,  the  young  fhoots  are  eaten  in  the 
fpring  as  afparagus,  and  faid  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  urine. 

(a)  Expunged. 
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B  0  R  A  G  O. 

BORA  GO  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Borago  hortenjis  Rail  fynopf.  Bu- 
glojfum  latifolium  borrago  jiore  cceruleo  C.  B.  Borago  officinalis  Linn. 
Borage  :  a  very  hairy  rough  plant,  with  wrinkled  blackifh  green  leaves 
approaching  to  an  oval  fhape,  and  round  hollow  ftalks,  on  which  the 
leaves  are  fet  alternately  :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  blue, 
fometimes  reddifh  or  whitifh,  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  five  fharp-pointed  fegments,  and  followed  by  four  wrinkled 
blackifh  feeds  lying  naked  in  the  enlarged  cup.  It  is  perennial,  and' 
grows  wild  on  wafte  grounds  and  on  old  walls. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  very  juicy,  of  no  fmell,  and  of  hardly 
any  particular  tafte  :  they  feem  neverthelefs  to  contain  fubftances  of  fome 
medicinal  adivity,  though  in  too  fmall  proportion  to  be  fenfible  till  fepa- 
rated  from  the  herbaceous  matter.  Mr.  Boulduc  relates,  that  a  decod:ion 
of  borage  leaves,  evaporated  to  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup,  and  fet  by  for 
a  few  days,  yielded  faline  cryftals,  partly  in  form  of  fine  needles,  and 
partly  cubical  :  that  the  needled  cryftals  were  found  to  be  perfe<ft  nitre, 
and  the  cubical  fea  fait :  that  by  paffing  the  decodtion  through  quick- 
lime before  the  infpiffation,  both  falts  were  obtained  in  greater  purity 
and  in  larger  quantity  :  that  the  fubftance  of  the  leaves,  remaining  after 
the  boiling,  being  dried  and  burnt,  and  the  aQies  elixated  with  water, 
the  lye,  properly  evaporated  and  fet  to  fhoot,  yielded  firft  a  vitriolated 
tartar,  and  afterwards  fea  fait,  the  liquor,  after  the  cryfiiallization,  proving 
fimply  alkaline  ^/^y.  From  this  analyfis  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the 
aperient  and  refrigerating  virtues,  afcribed  to  borage  leaves,  are  not 
wholly  without  foundation  j  though  thefe  virtues  are  undoubtedly  very 
weak.  Malouin  remarks,  that  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  which  is  not  green, 
like  that  of  moft  other  herbs,  but  of  a  brown  colour,  added  to  bitter 
mixtures  of  the  juices  of  crefTes  and  chervil,  diflipates  their  bitternefs. 

The  flowers  of  the  plant  have  been  principally  made  ufe  of,  and  are 
generally  ranked  among  the  cordials.  Medicines  may  adt  as  cordials, 
either  by  virtue  of  fome  warmth,  pungency,  or  fragrance ;  or  by  a  faline 
quality,  abating  immoderate  heat :  but  borage  flowers  feem  to  have  little 

(a)  Expunged,  (h)  Mm.  de  Vacad.  roy.  de  fcienc,  de  Paris,  pour  Vantt.  1734. 
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power  of  operating  in  either  of  thefe  intentions.  When  frelh,  they  have 
a  very  flight  fmell,  of  the  agreeable  kind,  w^hich  in  drying  is  loft  :  to 
the  tafte,  both  the  flowers  in  fubftance,  and  an  extrad;  made  from  them 
by  water,  are  only  mucilaginous  and  fweetifh. 

BORAX. 

BORAX  Pharm.  Lond.  Boraxy  T^mcar,  Ph.  Edinb.  Borax  : 
a  cryftalline  fait;  very  difficultly  foluble  in  cold  water;  fwelling  and 
bubbling  up  in  the  fire,  and  changing  into  a  light  white  fpongy  friable 
matter,  which,  foon  fubflding  on  a  continuance  of  the  fire,  melts  into 
a  fubftance  refembling  glafs,  but  which  is  ftill  found  to  be  difl*oluble  in 
water,  though  more  difficultly  than  the  borax  at  firft. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  a  very  impure  ftate ;  confifting 
partly  of  large  hexaedral  prifmatic  flatted  cryftals,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller 
and  more  irregular  ones,  partly  whitifh  and  partly  green,  joined  together 
as  it  were  into  one  lump  by  a  fetid  greafy,  or  oily,  yellow  fubftance ; 
intermingled  with  fand,  fmall  ftones,  and  other  impurities.  Of  its  origin 
and  preparation  we  have  no  certain  account. 

This  impure  borax  was  formerly  refined  at  Venice,  afterwards  in 
Holland  only,  and  now  by  fome  particular  perfons  in  England  alfo,  into 
large  irregular  colourlefs  mafles,  in  appearance  refembling  alum.  The 
fait  is  commonly  called  tincal  in  its  rough  ftate,  and  borax  when  thus 
purified  or  refined.  The  method  of  refining  it  is  kept  a  fecret.  Certain 
additional  matters  are  fufpedted  to  be  employed  ;  the  common  refined 
borax  being  different  in  fome  refpe6ts,  particularly  in  its  power  of 
vitrefying  earthy  bodies,  from  the  cryftals  unrefined  pr  fimply  purified 
by  folution. 

The  purer  cryftals  of  tincal,  or  refined  borax,  diffolve,  by  boiling, 
in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  fo  as  in  cooling  to  concrete  almoft  all  into 
a  folid  mafs,  only  a  very  little  liquid  remaining  on  the  top  :  to  keep 
them  diflTolved  in  the  cold,  more  than  fourteen  times  their  weight  of 
water  is  neceflfary.  On  boiling  the  impure  tincal  in  water,  the  oil  dif- 
folves  along  with  the  fait  into  a  foapy  liquid  ;  from  whence  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  the  oily  matter  is  not  of  a  mineral,  but  of  a  vegetable  or 
animal  origin.    From  this  folution  it  is  very  difficult  to  feparate  the  oil, 
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without  additions  which  alter  the  quality  of  the  fait  :  but  if  the  rough 
tincal  be  previoufly  heated  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  other  convenient  veflel, 
till  it  ceafes  to  bubble  and  flame,  the  oil  is  deftroyed  or  made  indiflbluble, 
and  boiling  water  extradls  from  the  black  mafs  only  the  pure  borax. 

Pure  borax  has  a  fweetifli  fomewhat  pungent  tafte,  leaving  in  the 
mouth  an  impreffion  like  that  of  alkaline  falts,  but  far  milder.  Like 
alkaline  falts  alfo,  it  changes  the  colour  of  blue  flowers  to  green,  pre- 
cipitates earthy  and  metallic  bodies  dilTolved  in  acids,  and  renders  vege- 
table and  animal  oils  mifcible  with  water  :  it  does  not,  however,  fenfibly 
efFervefce  with  acid  any  more  than  with  alkaline  liquors.  It  diflblves 
in  acids  more  eaflly  than  in  water,  and  promotes  likewife  the  folution 
of  fome  vegetable  acid  falts  of  themfelves  diflicultly  dilToluble.  A  mix- 
ture of  borax  with  twice  its  weight  of  tartar  diffolves  in  about  one  fixth 
part  of  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  be  neceflary  for  their  folution 
feparately  :  the  liquor  taftes  acid,  like  tartar  by  itfelf,  and  depofites  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  tartar  in  cooling.  About  equal  parts  of  the  two 
form  a  compound  perfectly  neutral,  in  talte  more  like  borax  than  tartar, 
which  is  kept  diflblved  by  five  times  its  weight  of  water  a  little  above 
freezing.  On  infpiflfation,  a  vifcous  tenacious  mafs  is  left,  which  does 
not  cryfl:allize,  and  which  deliquiates  in  the  air.  Borax  aflfords  alfo 
glutinous  compounds  with  all  the  other  acids  except  the  vitriolic : 
faturated  folutions  even  of  the  borax  by  itfelf  are  confiderably  fo. 

This  fait  appears  to  confift  of  the  mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea  fait, 
united  with  a  fmaller  proportion  of  a  peculiar  faline  fubacid  concrete. 
By  all  the  mineral  acids,  and,  as  is  faid,  by  the  acetous,  its  conftituent 
parts  are  feparable  from  one  another  j  the  acid  uniting  with  the  alkaline 
bafis,  and  disjoining  therefrom  the  fubacid  ingredient  of  the  borax. 

This  analyfis  is  mofi:  commodioufly  eflfedted  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  A 
mixture  of  nine  parts  of  borax,  three  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  of  water, 
being  urged,  in  a  wide-necked  retort,  with  a  fire  at  firfi:  gentle  and  after- 
wards pretty  hafliily  increafed  till  the  vefl^el  becomes  red  hot ;  the  fubacid 
fedativ.  fait  of  the  borax,  called  fedative  fait,  rifes  into  the  neck,  and  concretes 
into  thin  fhining  white  plates.  But  as  this  fait  proves  volatile  only 
while  moifl:,  a  part  of  it  remains  behind,  and  may  be  fublimed,  like  the 
firft,  by  pouring  back  on  the  refiduum  the  liquor  that  diftills,  and  re- 
newing the  operation.  The  fame  fait  may  be  obtained  more  com- 
modioufly, though  fcarcely  in  fo  pure  a  ftate,  by  adding  the  oil  of  vitriol 
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to  the  borax  difTolved  in  water,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  fetting  the 
mixture  to  fhoot  :  the  fedative  fait  cryftallizes  on  the  furface,  much 
fooner  than  the  other  faline  matter,  into  thin  plates  j  which,  uniting 
together,  and  growing  heavier,  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  fait,  which  in 
either  cafe  remains  after  the  feparation  of  the  fedative  fait,  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  alkaline  balis  of  the  borax,  and 
has  not  been  obferved  to  differ  from  the  common  combination  of  that 
acid  with  the  alkaline  bafis  of  fea  fait,  that  is,  from  the  fal  mirabile  or 
cathartic  fait  of  Glauber.  The  fedative  fait,  joined  to  the  marine  alkali, 
recompofes  borax  again. 

The  peculiar  and  charaderiflic  ingredient  of  the  borax,  though  called 
fubacid  from  its  property  of  neutralizing  alkalies,  fcarcely  difcovers  any 
other  mark  of  acidity.  Its  tafle  is  bitterifh,  accompanied  with  a  flight 
impreffion  of  coolnefs.  It  makes  no  change  in  the  colour  of  blue  flowers, 
and  no  effervefcence  with  alkalies  or  with  acids.  It  melts  in  a  moderately 
ftrong  fire,  and  afllimes  a  perfedt  vitreous  appearance ;  but  this  apparent 
glafs,  as  well  as  the  fait  itfelf,  may  be  totally  fublimed,  if  repeatedly 
moifl:ened,  by  a  lefs  degree  of  heat ;  and  totally,  though  difficultly,  dif- 
folved  both  by  water  and  by  redlified  fpirit. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  fpirituous  folution  of  the  fedative  fait,  fet 
on  fire,  burns  with  a  green  flame ;  and  that  borax  itfelf,  boiled  in  fpirit^ 
is  partially  diflblved,  and  tinges  its  flame  of  the  fame  colour^  Perhaps 
it  is  principally,  or  folely,  this  fait,  that  the  fpirit  extracts  from  the 
borax  ;  for  fpirit  burnt  on  the  alkali  of  borax,  exhibits  no  greennefs. 

Borax  is  accounted  an  efficacious  deobfliruent,  diuretic,  emmenagogue, 
and  promoter  of  delivery.  Its  virtues  have  not  as  yet  been  thoroughly 
afcertained  by  experience,  and  are  by  many  quefliioned  ;  the  borax  having 
generally  been  given  in  conjundlion  with  other  fubfl:ances,  to  which  the 
eff'e<5ts,  experienced  from  the  compound,  may  be,  in  part  at  leafl:,  at- 
tributed. Thus,  in  the  powder  for  promoting  delivery,  half  a  dram  of  Pulvis  ad 
the  borax,  the  mean  dofe  of  this  fait,  is  accompanied  with  eleven  grains 
and  a  quarter  of  faflron,  the  fame  quantity  of  cafl:or,  a  drop  of  oil  of 
cinnamon,  and  three  fourths  of  a  drop  of  oil  of  amber.  That  the  borax 
itfelf,  however,  has  really  fome  virtues  of  this  kind,  may  be  prefumed 
from  the  effefts  it  has  been  obferved  to  produce  when  ufed  in  large 
quantity  :  Trioen  relates,  that  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  borax  having  been 
taken  by  a  young  woman  in  mifliake  for  creme  of  tartar,  an  uterine 

*CaJ  Expunged. 
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hemorrhage  fucceeded,  fo  profufe,  that  life  was  defpaired  of :  the  flux 
was  got  under  by  medicines ;  but  the  ill  ftate  of  health,  and  almoft  uni- 
verfal  oedema,  which  followed  it,  were  l^iHing  faj.  Solution  of  borax 
has  been  found  to  be  a  powerful  diffolvent  of  aphthous  crufts  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces  of  children  fl> J. 

The  peculiar  faline  concrete,  extricated  from  borax  by  acids,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  antifpafmodic  and  anodyne,  whence  its  name  Jedative  fait. 
It  is  faid  to  calm  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  burning  fevers,  to  prevent  or 
remove  delirious  fymptoms,  and  allay,  for  a  time,  melancholical,  hypo- 
chondriacal, and  hyfterical  complaints.  It  continues  in  fome  efteem  in 
France,  where  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  Mr.  Romberg,  but  has  never 
come  into  practice  among  us.    Its  dofe  is  from  three  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

B  o  r  R  r  s. 

BOTRYS:  a  low  fomewhat  hairy  plant,  full  of  branches,  bearing 
numerous  imperfe<5t  flowers :  the  flower  fl:ands  in  a  five-leaved  cup, 
which  forms  a  covering  to  a  fmall  roundifh  feed. 

1.  BoTRYs  Pharm.  Edinb.fcJ  Botrys  Jive  ambrojia  Pharm.  Par  if. 
Botrys  ambrojioides  vulgaris  C.  B.  Chenopodlum  Botrys  Linn.  Jerufalem 
oak :  with  oblong  pointed,  deeply  finuated  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  oak 
tree,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  purplifh  underneath, 
marked  with  large  red  veins,  and  placed  alternately :  the  flowers  ftand  in 
clufters,  on  divided  pedicles,  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves. 

2.  Botrys  mexicana  Pharm.  Par  If.  Botrys  ambrojioides  mexlcana 
C.  B.  Chenopodlum  ambrofloldes  Linn.  Mexico  tea :  with  pale  green 
triangular  leaves,  and  undivided  flower-fl:alks  :  greatly  refembling  the 
wild  orach. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens.  The  leaves  and  flowery  heads  have 
a  pretty  ftrong  and  not  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  moderately  aromatic 
fomewhat  bitterifli  taflie :  on  much  handling  them,  an  undtuous  refinous 

(a)  Ohfervationum  medico-chirurg.  fafclcidus,  p.  1 8. 
(h)  BilTet,  Ejffay  on  the  medical  conjihution  of  Great  Britain,  p.  203.  (c)  Expunged. 
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juice  adheres,  in  confiderable  quantity,  to  the  fingers.  The  proper  men- 
llruum  of  their  active  matter  is  rectified  fpirit :  they  neverthelefs  give 
out  their  more  valuable  parts  to  boiling  water  alfo,  v^^hich  they  im- 
pregnate ftrongly  w^ith  their  fmell,  and  confiderably  with  their  tafte. 
The  infufions,  which  are  not  unpalatable,  drank  as  tea,  are  faid  to  be 
of  fervice  in  humoural  afthmas  and  coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breaft  :  they  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  antifpafmodic  and  antihyfteric, 

B  R  A  S  S  I  C  A. 

BRASS ICA  Pharm .  Edinb .(a)  Cabbage.  Brajjica  capitata  alba 
C.  B.  White  cabbage  and  coleworts.  Brajjica  capitata  rubra  C.  B. 
Red  cabbage.  Brajica  rubra  C .  B .  Red  coleworts.  Brajjica  fabauda  : 
brajjica  alba  capite  oblongo  non  penitus  claujoy  C.  B.  Savoy.  Brajjica  cauli- 
Jlora  C.  B.  Cauliflower.  Thefe  and  the  other  forts  of  cabbages, 
raifed  in  our  culinary  gardens,  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  varieties  of  the 
fmaller  kind,  which,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  about  the  fea  coafts,  is 
found  wild  :  accordingly  they  are  joined  by  Linnaeus  into  one  fpecies, 
under  the  name  of  brajjica  (oleracea)  radice  caulejcente  tereti  carnofa. 
They  are  all  biennial. 

The  feveral  forts  of  cabbages  are  commonly  accounted  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  and  of  little  nourifhment,  but  perhaps  not  very  juftly.  For  as 
they  have  manifeftly  a  ftrong  tendency  to  putrefadion,  running  into  this 
ftate  fooner  than  almoft  any  other  vegetable,  and  emitting  alfo  during 
the  putrefaction  a  more  offenfive  fmell,  nearly  approaching  to  the  fetor 
of  the  animal  kingdom  j  it  does  not  feem  irrational  to  prefume,  that  of 
all  the  oleraceous  herbs,  cabbages  may  be  the  moil  eafily  refoluble  in 
the  ftomach,  the  moft  nutritious,  and  the  leaft  remote  from  the  nature 
of,  animal  food.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  they  are,  in  general,  not 
unwholefome ;  that  they  do  not  induce,  or  promote,  a  putrid  difpofition 
in  the  human  body,  but  on  the  contrary  prove  a  falubrious  aliment  in 
the  true  putrid  fcurvy*^^^ ;  that  when  taken  freely,  they  tend  to  loofen 

(a)  Expunged. 

*(h)  Cabbages  cut  in  flices  and  packed  up  in  a  cafk  with  fait  and  other  additions^  ferment,  and 
acquire  an  acid  tafte,  in  which  ftate  they  are  much  eaten  in  Germany  under  the  name  of faur  kraut. 
This  has  lately  been  introduced  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the  Britifh  navy,  and  has  been  found  to 
keep  well  in  long  voyages,  and  to  prove  a  very  ufeful  antifcorbuticn 
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the  belly  and  produce  flatulencies  3  and  that  their  laxative  matter  is  ex»* 
trad:ed  by  long  boiling  in  water. 

Of  all  thefe  herbs,  the  white  cabbage  is  the  moft  putrefcible;  and 
the  red  fweeteft,  and  moft  emollient  or  laxative.  If  the  ftalks  of  red 
cabbage,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  be  cut  longitudinally  and  fet  by 
for  fome  time  in  a  place  not  warm,  a  laxative  juice,  refembling  honey 
or  manna,  exudes  from  the  incilions/^^a'y.  A  decodtion  of  this  laft  kind 
has  been  greatly  recommended  in  hoarfenefTes  and  fome  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  for  foftening  acrimonious  humours,  and  promoting  expe(5loration. 
Boerhaave  tells  us  of  very  dangerous  diforders  of  the  cheft  cured  by  the 
ufe  of  a  decodtion  of  red  cabbage  with  a  little  fait  and  orange  juice^^^^. 

B  RA  S  S  IC  A  MARINA. 

BRASSICA  MARINA,  foldanella,  Pharm.  Edinb.(c)  Soldanella 
&  convolvulus  maritimus  Ph.  Pari/.  Soldanella  maritima  minor  C.  B. 
Convolvulus  Soldanella  Linn.  Soldanella  :  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus, 
with  roundifli  or  kidney-ftiaped  leaves  fet  on  long  pedicles  3  and  large 
reddifh-purple  flowers  ftanding  folitary  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves.  It 
grows  wild  about  the  fea  coafts  in  the  north  of  England,  and  flowers 
in  June.  . 

The  leaves  of  foldanella  are  faid  to  be  a  ftrong  and  a  rough  cathartic, 
generally  occafioning  gripes  and  difordering  the  ftomach.  Their  virtue 
refides  in  an  acrid,  bitterifh,  milky  juice,  which  exudes  upon  wounding 
them.  In  drying,  they  lofe  much  of  their  tafte,  but  feem  to  retain 
their  purgative  virtue  :  a  decodtion  of  from  half  a  dram  to  two  or  three 
drams  of  the  dried  leaves  is  dire(fted  for  a  dofe.  In  fome  places,  it  is 
cuftomary  among  the  common  people  to  prepare  a  ftrongly  purgative 
liquor  by  boiling  a  fmall  handful  of  the  frefli  leaves  in  broth.  But  as 
their  degree  of  ftrength  is  very  little  known,  and  as  we  have  many  other 
medicines,  for  the  fame  intention,  whofe  qualities  have  been  afcertained 
by  general  experience,  the  foldanella,  though  retained  in  moft  catalogues 
of  the  materia  medica,  ftands  excluded  from  practice. 


(aj  Hoffman,  De  remediis  domejlicis,  §.  14. 
(h)  Boerhaave,  Hiji.  plant,  hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  423.  (c)  Expunged. 
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B  R  r  O  N  I  A. 

BRYfONIA  ALBA  Pharm.  Edinb.  &  Linn.  Vitis  alba  five  bryonia 
y.  B.  Bryonia  afpera Jive  alba  baccis  rubris  C.  B.  Bryony  or  wild 
VINE  :  a  perennial  rough  plant,  growing  wild  in  hedges,  and  climbing 
on  the  bufhes  with  curled  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  in  fhape  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  vine,  irregularly  pentagonal,  with  a  confiderable  in- 
dentation between  every  two  angles,  and  the  extreme  fegment  longeft  : 
in  their  bofoms  come  forth  clufters  of  greenifh-white  bell-fhaped  mono- 
petalous  flowers,  divided  into  five  roundifh  feftions,  adhering  firmly  to 
the  cup  i  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  containing  an  extremely  vifcid  pulp 
with  fmall  feeds.  The  root  is  very  large,  fometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh,  of  a  yellowifh  or  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  and 
fungous  within. 

Fresh  bryony  root,  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  abounds 
with  a  thin  milky  juice :  if  the  upper  part  of  the  root  be  bared  of  earth, 
and  the  top  cut  over  tranfverfely,  the  juice  continues  to  rife  gradually  to 
the  furface,  in  notable  cjuantity,  for  two  or  three  days  fucceflively,  and 
may  be  colledled  by  forming  a  cavity  in  the  middle  to  receive  it.  Both 
the  root  in  fubftance,  and  the  juice,  have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
naufeous,  bitter  biting  tafte  :  applied  for  fome  time  to  the  fkin,  they 
inflame  or  even  veficate  the  part.  On  drying  the  one,  or  infpifiating  the 
other,  they  lofe  moft  of  their  acrimony  and  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
ill  fcent.  In  fummer,  the  root  proves  much  lefs  juicy,  .and  weaker  both 
in  fmell  and  tafte. 

This  root,  taken  in  powder  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  proves  a  ftrong 
cathartic.  It  was  formerly  given,  both  as  a  purge,  in  maniacal  and 
hydropic  cafes ;  and,  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  a  refolvent  and  deobftruent,  in 
uterine  and  aflhmatic  diforders,  in  which  it  is  reported  to  have  been  of 
great  efficacy.  At  prefent  it  is,  in  this  country,  very  rarely  made  ufe 
of  in  either  intention  ;  on  account,  not  entirely  of  the  violence  of  its 
operation,  for  purgatives  as  violent  as  it  are  ftill  retained  in  pradice ;  but 
partly  of  its  degree  of  adlivity,  in  different  ftates  and  forms,  being  very 
variable,  and  lefs  afcertained  than  that  of  other  cathartics  in  more  ge- 
neral ufe.  It  is  faid,  that  when  frefh  it  operates,  violently,  upwards  as 
well  as  downwards  i  and  that  when  dry,  it  adts  with  lefs  violence,  and 

B  b  chieflj 
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chiefly  by  {{oo\  faj;  that  the  juice,  which  ilTues  from  it  fpontaneoufly, 
purges  mildly  in  dofes  of  a  fpoonful/'^^y;  that  the  frefh  root,  bruifed 
and  freed  from  its  juice  by  preflure,  and  afterwards  dried,  is  ftill 
purgative^ cj and  that  the  expreffed  juice  exficcated,  and  the  farinaceous 
fecula  which  fubfides  from  it  on  ftanding,  are  of  little  adtivity^^^y' :  that 
an  extradt  made  from  the  frefh  root,  by  boiling  it  in  wine,  and  preffing 
out  and  infpilTating  the  decodlion,  operates  with  fufficient  mildnefs,  in 
dofes  of  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram fej,  both  by  ftool  and  urine;  and 
that  infufions  in  water  are  chiefly  diuretic.  Burggrave  relates,  as  from 
his  own  knowledge,  a  pretty  remarkable  account  of  the  effedls  of  the 
watery  infufion  and  juice  in  this  lafl:  intention.  From  a  frefh  root,  as 
thick  as  can  be  procured  and  about  a  fpan  long,  he  diredls  about  an  inch 
of  the  top  to  be  cut  off,  and  a  large  conical  piece  to  be  cut  out  to  two 
thirds  the  depth  of  the  root :  into  this  cavity  put  two  ounces  or  more 
of  fugar-candy  in  powder,  above  which  infert  the  cone  properly  de- 
truncated, and  fet  the  root  upright  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four 
hours  :  the  fugar  being  now  diflx^lved  by  the  native  juice  of  the  bryony, 
the  excavated  part  of  the  root  is  to  be  cut  oflf,  and  one,  two,  or  three 
flices,  from  the  lower  folid  part,  infufed  in  water.  **  Give,  fays  the 
**  author,  to  an  hydropic  perfon,  one  fpoonful  of  the  faccharine  folution 
"  in  the  morning,  and  repeat  it  every  two  hours  till  the  patient  begins 
**  to  make  water  profufely,  for  it  will  not  purge  :  when  great  thirfl:  is 
**  complained  of,  give  a  draught  of  the  infulion,  which  will  likewife  not 
"  purge,  but  work  ftill  more  by  urine.  Then  carefully  provide  againfl 
**  any  ill  eflfedls  enfuing  from  the  inanition  of  the  abdomen  and  collapfion 
**  of  the  integuments  i^/y." 

Externally,  the  frefh  root  has  been  employed  in  cataplafms,  as  a  re- 
folvent  and  difcutient  j  againfl  hard  and  cedematous  tumours,  ftagnations 

CaJ  Hermaniij  Cynofura  m.  m.  edit.  Boeder,  i,  141,  Sffc. — Boulduc's  opinion,  of  the  dry  root 
being  ftrongeft  (mem.  de  Vacad.  roy.  des  fcienc.  de  Paris,  pour  Vann.  171 2)  feems  to  have  been  de- 
duced from  a  principle,  which  cannot  be  admitted,  that  the  root  fuffers  no  other  change  in  drying 
than  the  diffipation  of  its  watery  humidity. 

~  (b)  Stoffelius,  apud  joan.  Bauhin.  hiji,  plant,  tarn.  ii.  p.  143. 

(cj  Le  Mort,  Morky  colleii.  chym.  Leydenf.  120. 

(d)  Boerhaave,  HiJi.  plant.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  497.    Geo^Froy,  m,  m.  iii.  223. 

(e)  GeofFroy,  m.  m.  iii.  223. 

(f)  Burggrave,  Lexicon  mdicum,  p.  lyio. 
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and  coagulations  of  blood  from  external  injuries,  and  ifchiadic  and  other 
rheumatic  pains. 

BUGLOSSUM. 

BUGLOSSUM  SAriVUM  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Buglojfum  anguftl^ 
folium  majus  C.  B.  Anchufa  officinalis  Linn.  Bugloss  :  a  rough  plant, 
greatly  refembling  borage,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  the  leaves  being 
narrow,  lefs  prickly,  not  wrinkled,  and  in  colour  blueifh  green  ;  and 
in  the  fegments  of  the  flowers  being  obtufe.  It  grows  wild,  on  wafle 
grounds,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  with  us  in 
gardens,  flowers  from  June  to  the  end  of  fummer,  and  in  winter  dies 
to  the  ground,  the  roots  abiding. 

This  plant  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  borage,  in  its  medicinal 
qualities  as  well  as  in  its  external  form.  The  principal  difference  feems 
to  confift,  in  the  leaves  being  fomewhat  lefs  juicy,  and  the  roots  more 
mucilaginous.  The  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  are  ranked  among  the 
articles  of  the  materia  medica,  but  are  very  rarely  made  ufe  of. 

B  U  G  U  L  A, 

BUGULA,  confolida  media y  Pharm.  Edinb.fbJ  Prunella  germanis 
Trag.  Confolida  media  pratenfs  ccerulea  C.  B.  Aj'uga  reptans  Linn. 
Bugle  or  middle  consound  :  a  low  plant,  with  two  kinds  of  (talks; 
round  creeping  ones,  which  ftrike  root  at  the  joints  j  and  upright  fquare 
ones,  hairy  on  two  of  the  oppofite  lides,  alternately,  from  joint  to  joint, 
bearing  loofe  fpikfes  of  blue  labiated  flowers,  of  which  the  upper  lip  is 
wanting  :  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  oval,  foft,  flightly  cut  about  the 
edges,  and  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints.  It  is  perennial,  found  wild  in 
woods  and  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  bugle  difcover,  on  firft  chewing,  a  fweetifli  tafte,  which 
is  followed  by  a  confiderable  bitteriihnefs  and  roughifhnefs.  Infufions 
of  them,  or  the  exprefl^ed  juice,  are  recommended  as  vulneraries,  or  as 
mild  afl:ringents  and  corroborants,  in  fluxes  and  other  diforders.  Sonfie 


(aj  Expunged.  (b)  Expunged, 
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have  obferved,  that  they  do  not  bind  the  belly,  like  the  other  confolida, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  decodions  of  them  are  gently  laxative,  and 
of  great  ufe  in  phthifes  and  internal  ulcerations  ^^^y.  The  roots  of  the 
plant  are  confiderably  aftringent,  as  appears  both  from  their  tafte,  and 
from  their  ftriking  a  black  colour  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol. 

BURSA  PASTORIS. 

BURSA  PASTORIS  Rharm.  Pari/.  Bur/a  pajioris  major  folio 
Jinuato  C.  B.  Thlafpi  Burfa  Pajioris  Linn.  Shepherds  purse  :  a 
plant  with  fmall  tetrapetalous  whitifh  flowers,  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  branches,  followed  each  by  a  triangular  feed  veffel  refembling  a  purfe, 
whence  its  name  :  the  lower  leaves  are  for  the  moft  part  deeply  jagged 
like  thofe  of  dandelion,  and  widen  from  the  bottom  forwards ;  thofe  on 
the  ftalks  are  entire,  and  moft  of  them  broadeft  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
little  ear  on  each  fide  at  the  jundlure  with  the  ftalk.  It  is  annual, 
common  in  wafte  grounds,  and  flowers  from  April  to  the  end  of  fummer. 

This  herb  has,  when  frefh,  an  unpleafant  fmell,  which  in  drying  is 
difl!ipated  :  its  tafte  is  almoft  merely  herbaceous.  An  extradl  made  from 
the  dry  leaves  by  water  is  fomewhat  ungratefully  mucilaginous  and  fub- 
faline  :  an  extract  made  by  redtified  fpirit  has  fomewhat  more  of  an  un- 
pleafant, though  weak,  tafte.  No  pungency  or  aftringency  could  be  per- 
ceived either  in  the  leaves  themfelves  or  in  the  extracts  j  nor  did  a 
decodlion  of  them  ftrike  any  degree  of  blacknefs  with  folution  of  chaly- 
beate vitriol.  There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  to  be  any  foundation 
for  the  ftrong  ftyptic  virtues,  for  which  this  herb  has  been  generally 
recommended  by  writers  on  the  materia  medica^  or  for  the  acrid  in- 
flammatory power,  which  fome  (mifled  probably  by  its  botanic  affinity 
with  muftard  and  fome  other  acrid  vegetables)  have  afcribed  to  it. 

B  U  X  U  S. 

BUXUS  Pharm.  Lond.  Buxus  arbor efcens  C.  B.  Buxus  femper- 
virens  Linn.  Box  tree  :  a  fmall  evergreen  tree,  or  ftirub,  with  nu- 
merous branches,  clothed  with  firm,  ftiining,  fomewhat  oval  leaves  :  the 

(a)  La  Poterie  (Poterius)  ?harm.  fpagyr.  lih.  i.  feSl.  i.  tap.  2. 
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wood  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  more  compadt  and  ponderous  than  any 
of  the  other  European  woods  :  the  flowers  are  imperfed  j  the  fruit, 
which  grows  on  a  diftindt  part  of  the  tree,  is  a  green  berry,  divided 
into  three  cells,  containing  fix  fmall  feeds.  It  is  found  wild  in  fome 
parts  of  England. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  which  is  in 
great  part  diffipated  in  drying,  and  pretty  ftrongly  impregnates  water  in 
diftillation  :  their  tafte  is  fomewhat  of  the  bitter  kind,  very  ftrong,  and 
very  naufeous.  It  is  faid,  that  their  effluvia  are  narcotic  and  that  the 
leaves  in  fubftance,  and  infulions  or  decodtions  of  them,  are  aperient 
and  purgative. 

The  wood  gives  a  bright  yellow  tindture  to  fpirituous  menftrua,  and 
a  paler  yellow  to  water.  Chewed,  in  fubftance,  it  fcarcely  difcovers  any 
tafte  :  an  extradt  made  from  it  by  redlified  fpirit,  which  amounts  to 
little  more  than  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  wood,  is  weakly 
bitterifh  :  by  water  was  obtained  nearly  one  thirtieth  its  weight,  of  a 
ftronger  tafted,  ungratefully  faline  extradt.  From  thefe  experiments  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  boxwood  contains  little  adtive  matter ;  and  that 
this  matter  is  not  of  the  pungent  refinous,.  but  of  the  faline  kind;  and 
confequently  that  it  differs  greatly  from  guaiacum  wood,  to  which  it  is 
by  many  writers  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar. 

CACAO. 

CACAO  Pharm.  Lond.  Cacao  or  Chocolate  nut  :  an  oblong 
roundifh  nut,  nearly  of  the  fhape  of  an  almond,  but  larger  :  the  fhell 
is  dark  coloured,  brittle,  and  thin  :  the  kernel  is  both  externally  and 
ijiternally  brownifh,  divided  into  feveral  unequal  portions,  which  are 
joined  firmly  together.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  fmall  American  tree, 
( Cacao  Sloan,  yam.  Amygdalis  Jimilis  guatimalenjis  B.  C.  T^heobroma 
Cacao  Linn. J  bearing  a  large  red  fruit  fhaped  like  a  cucumber,  which 
contains  thirty  or  more  of  the  nuts.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  thefe  nuts 
in  the  fhops,  diftinguifhed  by  their  fize,  and  the  places  whence  they  are 
brought :  the  larger  kind,  from  the  province  of  Nicaragua  in  Mexico, 
is  moft  efteemed. 
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Cacao  nuts  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  an  unduous,  bitterifli, 
roughifh,  not  ungrateful  tafte :  thofe  of  Nicaragua  and  Caracco  are  the 
moft  agreeable  ;  thofe  of  the  French  Antilles,  and  our  own  American 
iflands,  the  moft  undtuous.  All  the  forts,  thoroughly  comminuted  and 
committed  to  the  prefs,  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fluid  oil,  of 
the  fame  general  qualities  with  thofe  obtained  from  other  feeds  and 
kernels  :  boiled  in  water,  they  give  out  a  large  proportion,  half  their 
weight  or  more,  of  a  febaceous  matter,  which  gradually  concretes  upon 
the  furface  as  the  liquor  cools.  For  obtaining  this  produd:  to  the  befl 
advantage,  the  faculty  of  Paris  direcEts  the  nuts  to  be  flightly  roafted  in 
an  iron  pan,  cleared  from  the  rind  and  germ,  levigated  on  a  hot  ftone, 
then  diluted  with  a  proper  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  kept  in  a  water- 
bath  till  the  oil  rifes  to  the  top  ;  which,  when  concreted,  looks  brown, 
and  by  repeated  liquefactions  in  hot  water  becomes  white.  This  vege- 
table fevum  is  not  liable  to  grow  rancid  in  long  keeping ;  and  hence 
is  recommended  as  a  bafis  for  odoriferous  unguents,  and  the  compofitions 
called  apopledtic  balfams. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is  for  the  preparation  of  the  dietetic 
liquor,  chocolate ;  a  mild  undtuous  fluid,  fuppofed  to  be  ferviceable 
in  confumptive  diforders,  emaciations,  and  an  acrimonious  ftate  of  the 
juices  in  the  firft  palTages. 

CALAMI  MARIS. 

LAPIS  CALAMINARIS  Ph.  Lond,  &  Edinb.  Cadmia  foftlis 
Cadmia  lapidofa.  Calamine  or  Calamy  :  a  mineral  fubftance,  of 
a  greyifh,  brownifh,  yellowifh,  or  pale  reddifh  colour,  and  fometimes 
of  all  thefe  colours  varioufly  mixed  ;  confiderably  heavy  and  moderately 
hard,  but  never  fufficiently  fo  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel ;  when  mixed  with 
powdered  charcoal,  changing  copper,  by  fufion,  into  a  yellow  metal, 
called  brafs.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries ;  either  in  diftindt  mines,  or  intermingled  with  the  ores  of 
lead  or  other  metals. 

The  matter,  which  copper  imbibes  from  this  mineral  in  its  converfion 
into  brafs,  feparates  again  from  the  brafs  on  keeping  it  melted  in  an 
open  velTel,  and  exhales  in  fumes  j  which  condenfe,  upon  fuch  adjacent 
bodies,  as  are  lefs  hot,  into  v/hite  flowers,  the  fame  with  thofe  into  which 

zinc 
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zinc  is  converted  by  fire.  A  mixture  of  calamine  and  powdered  charcoal 
yields  by  itfelf,  in  open  veffels,  or  if  the  air  is  admitted,  the  fame  flowers 'r 
in  clofe  veffels,  the  zinc  is  revived,  and  either  runs  off,  or  fublimes,  in 
its  proper  metallic  form,  into  that  part  of  the  veffel  which  is  moft  remote 
from  the  action  of  the  fire.  The  quantity  of  zinc  is  variable,  as  of  other 
metals  in  their  ores  :  Marggraf  informs  us,  in  the  Berlin  memoirs,  that 
fome  of  the  foreign  calamines  yielded  two  fixteenths  of  their  weight, 
an  Englifh  calamine  three  fixteenths,  and  another  Englifh  fpecimen  from 
Holywell  in  Flintfhire,  feven  fixteenths  :  from  feveral  parcels  of  the 
common  calamine  of  the  fhops,  I  have  gained  nine  fixteenths.  The  moft 
exadl  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  zinc  appears  to  be,  by  mixture 
with  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  copper ;  by  which  the  zinc,  refolved 
into  fume,  is  imbibed  and  detained. 

This  ore  of  zinc,  employed  principally  for  the  making  of  brafs,  is 
for  that  purpofe  roafted  or  calcined  ;  partly  with  a  view  to  diffipate  fome 
fulphureous  matter,  which  the  crude  mineral  is  fuppofed  to  contain  ; 
but  chiefly  to  render  it  friable,  and  more  eafily  reducible  into  fine  powder. 
It  is  with  the  ore  thus  calcined,  that  the  fhops  are  generally  fupplied. 
The  roafled  calamine  is  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder. 

In  this  flate  it  proves,  for  external  purpofes,  an  excellent  reftringent, 
deficcative,  and  epulotic  ;  of  great  ufe  in  collyria,  againft  defluxions  of 
thin  acrid  humours  upon  the  eyes  and  in  unguents  and  cerates,  for 
cutaneous  ulcerations  and  excoriations.  The  officinal  epulotic  cerate, 
commonly  called  Turner's,  is  made  by  melting  fix  ounces  of  yellow  wax 
in  a  pint  of  oil  olive,  over  a  gentle  fire,  fprinkling  in  fix  ounces  of  levi- 
gated calamine  aflfoon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  grow  fliflf",  and  keeping 
the  whole  ftirring  till  grown  quite  cold.  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
ufes  only  one  part  of  the  calamine  to  five  parts  of  a  cerate  compofed  of 
oil,  wax,  and  fpermaceti. 


Lap.  cala- 
min.  praepa- 
ratus  Pi>arm. 
Land. 


Cerat.  epu- 
lotic. Ph.L. 


Cerat.  e  la- 
pide  cala- 
minari  Ph. 
Edinb, 


CALAMINrUA, 

CALAMINT  :  a  plant  with  fquare  flalks  :  the  leaves  fet  in  pairs  j 
the  flowers  on  branched  pedicles,  whereof  two  ifl!ue  from  one  joint  in 
the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  :  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  divided  into 
two  fegments,  the  lower  lip  into  three.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  Augufl. 

1.  Cala- 
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1.  Calamintha  Pharm.  Lond.  Calamintha  pule gii  odor e  feu  nepeta 
C.  B.  Melijfa  nepeta  Linn.  Calamint,  field  calamint :  with  reclining 
ftalks  -J  fmall,  irregularly  oval  leaves,  very  flightly  indented,  without 
pedibles  ;  and  the  flower-ftalks  longer  than  the  leaves.  It  grows  wild 
in  dry  grounds,  and  by  the  fides  of  fields. 

This  herb  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  penny- 
royal ;  and  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  fomewhat  like  that  of  fpearmint, 
but  warmer.  In  virtue,  it  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  a  mixture  of 
thofe  herbs  :  infufions  of  the  leaves  are  drank  as  tea,  in  weaknefifes  of 
the  fi:omach,  flatulent  colics,  and  uterine  obftrudtions. 

Water  extracts  by  infufion  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the  calamint ;  and 
carries  off,  in  evaporation,  the  whole  of  its  fpecific  flavour.  In  diftil- 
lation  with  water,  there  feparates  from  the  aqueous  fluid  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  eflTential  oil,  of  a  very  pungent  tafle,  and  fmelling  fl:rongly 
of  the  herb.  The  remaining  deco6lion,  thus  diveflied  of  the  aromatic 
part  of  the  plant,  is  unpleafantly  roughifh,  bitterifh,  and  mucilaginous. 

Redlified  fpirit  extracts  the  virtues  of  the  calamint  more  perfectly 
than  water,  and  gains  from  it  a  deep  green  tindture.  On  gently  diflilling 
the  filtered  liquor,  a  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  herb  rifes  with  the  fpirit, 
and  a  part  remains  behind  in  the  infpifl^ated  extradl.  Spirit  manifefl:ly 
brings  over  more  from  this  plant  than  from  fpearmint,  and  lefs  than  from 
pennyroyal  j  its  adlive  matter  being  more  volatile  than  that  of  the  one, 
and  lefs  fo  than  that  of  the  other. 

2.  Calamintha  mo'^TA'^i a  Pharm.  Edinb.faJ  Calamintha  vulgaris 
vel  ojicinarum  germaniee  C.  B.  Melijfa  Calamintha  Linn.  Common 
calamint,  fo  called  :  with  upright  ftalks  j  larger,  fhort,  ferrated,  pointed 
leaves,  fet  on  pedicles ;  and  the  flower-fl:alks  of  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  found  wild  about  the  fides  of  highways,  but  is  lefs  common,  in  this 
country,  than  the  other. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  in  tafl:e  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Their  fmell  is  fl:rong,  not  like  that  of  pennyroyal,  but  rather 
approaching  to  that  of  the  wild  mints,  though  more  agreeable.  The 
eflTential  oils  of  the  two  plants  difl*er  in  flavour  as  the  herbs  themfelves  : 
in  the  fpirituous"  extracts  the  difference  is  lefs  confiderable.    They  are 


(a)  Expunged. 
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fuppofed  to  agree  in  virtue,  and  have  been  ufed  indifcriminately  j  tlie 
fhops  being  generally  fupplied  with  the  fpecies  which  is  moft  eafily 
procurable. 

3.  Calamintha  magno  FLORE  Phartit.  Pari/.  &  C.  B.  Gala- 
mintha  montana  jiore  magno  ex  calyce  longo  y.  B.  Melijfa  grandijiora  Linn. 
Mountain  calamint :  with  larger  leaves  and  flowers  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding, but  fmaller  ftalks ;  the  leaves  fet  on  pedicles,  pointed,  acutely 
and  deeply  ferrated  like  thofe  of  nettles ;  the  flower-flalks  fhorter  than 
the  leaves,  and  of  the  length  of  the  flowers  themfelves.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

This  fpecies  has  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  and  a  more  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell  than  either  of  the  other  calamints.  It  appears  to  be 
the  moft  eligible  of  the  three  as  a  ftomachic. 

CALAMUS. 

CALAMUS  AROMAT'ICUS  Pharm.  Lond.  Acorus  verus,  Ca- 
lamus aromaticus  Pharm.  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Acorus  Calamus  Linn.  Ca- 
lamus or  sweet-scented  flag  :  a  plant  with  long,  narrow,  pointed, 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  narrow  iris,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  divided  by 
the  longitudinal  rib  into  two  unequal  portions,  one  of  which  is  fmoqth, 
the  other  tranfverfely  wrinkled.  The  flowers  are  imperfed:,  and  ftand 
thick  together,  forming  an  elegant  fpike  like  the  catkin  of  the  hazel, 
which  rifes  in  the  bofom  of  one  of  the  leaves  about  the  middle  of  its 
height.  The  root,  which  fpreads  obliquely  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  is  long,  crooked,  full  of  joints,  about  an  inch  thick,  fomewhat 
flatted  i  externally  of  a  greenifh  white  colour,  which  changes,  in  drying, 
into  a  brownifh  yellow ;  internally  white,  and  of  a  loofe  fungous  texture. 
This  plant  grows  plentifully,  in  rivulets  and  marlhy  places,  about 
Norwich  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  this  kindom,  and,  as  is  faid,  in  the 
canals  of  Holland  :  the  flowers  appear  early  in  the  fummer,  the  leaves 
die  in  the  winter,  the  roots  are  perennial.  The  fhops  have  been  ufually 
fupplied  from  the  Levant  with  dried  roots,  not  fuperiour,  and  fcarcely 
equal,  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  roots  of  calamus  have  a  moderately  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and 
a,  warm,  pungent,  titterifh  tafl;e.    Their  flavour,  when  frefh,  is  un- 

C  c  pleafant. 
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pleafant,  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  leeks  or  garlic  :  by  dry- 
ing, it  is  greatly  improved,  but  does  not  become  truly  grateful.  Some 
report  them  to  be  fuperiour  in  aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vegetables 
produced  in  thefe  northern  climates  j  but  the  fpecimens  I  examined  fell 
fliort,  in  this  refpeit,  of  many  of  our  common  plants. 

Infulions  of  calamus  in  v^^ater  fmell  ftrongly  of  the  root,  and  have  a 
moderately  warm  and  very  bitter  tafte  :  fpirit,  applied  after  wzter,  re- 
ceives no  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tafte.  Tind:ures  of  the  root  in  redli- 
fied  fpirit  are  v/armer  and  more  pungent  than  the  watery  infufion,  but 
much  lefs  bitter,  and  of  very  little  fmell :  water,  applied  after  fpirit, 
gains  a  confiderable  bitternefs,  but  no  fmell.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  water  is  the  moft  perfedl  menftruum  of  the  bitter  matter,  as  redtified 
fpirit  is  of  the  aromatic,  and  that  the  fmell  of  the  calamus  is  covered 
or  fupprelTed  by  fpirit.  The  tindtures  in  both  menftrua  are  of  a  yellow 
or  brown  colour,  according  as  they  are  lefs  or  more  faturated. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  there  arifes  a  fmall  quantity  of  effential  oil, 
amounting  only  to  about  two  ounces  from  fixty-fix  pounds  of  the  rootf aj: 
both  the  oil  and  diftilled  water  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  fomewhat  lefs  grateful 
than  that  of  the  root  in  fubftance :  the  remaining  decodtion,  thus  de- 
prived of  the  aromatic  matter,  is  naufeoufly  bitter.  On  diflilling  the 
fpirituous  tindture,  the  diftilled  fpirit  has  fcarcely  any  fmell  or  tafte 
of  the  calamus  :  the  extradt,  neverthelefs,  has  very  little  fmell,  and  much 
lefs  tafte  than  might  have  been  expedted  in  the  extradt  of  fo  warm  a 
root. 

Calamus  aromaticus  was  formerly  held  in  confiderable  efteem  as  a  warm 
ftomachic ;  and  was  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in  bitter  tindlures 
and  infufions  :  among  us,  it  has  given  place,  in  this  intention,  to  bitters 
of  a  more  grateful  kind.  The  root,  candied,  is  faid  to  be  ufed  at 
Conftantinople  as  a  prefervative  againft  contagion. 

CALENDULA. 

CALENDULA  Ph.  Edinb.fhJ  C alt  ha  vulgaris  C.  B.  Calendula 
officinalis  Linn.  Single  marigold:  a  plant,  with  oblong  undivided 
leaves,  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  widening  from  thence  to  the  extremity. 


(a)  Hoffman,  Ob/ervat.  fhyjico-chym.  lib.  i.  oh/,  i. 


(bj  Expunged. 
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juicy,  and  fomewhat  clammy  to  the  touch  ;  and  moderately  large,  bright 
yellow  or  gold  coloured  flowers,  compofed  of  a  number  of  indented  petals 
ftanding  round  a  middle  difk,  on  which,  after  tht:  flower  has  fallen, 
feveral  rough  crooked  feeds  lie  naked.  It  is  annual,  common  in  gardens, 
propagates  itfelf  by  feeds,  and  flowers  from  May  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

Marigold  flowers  have  been  recommended  as  aperients  in  uterine 
obftrudiions  and  idteric  diforders ;  as  fudorifics,  alexipharmacs,  and  for 
promoting  eruption  in  malignant  and  exanthematous  fevers.  They  ap- 
pear, from  their  feniible  qualities,  to  be  of  little  activity :  when  frefh, 
they  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  which  is  loft  in  drying  :  their  tafl:e  is 
chiefly  mucilaginous,  with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs.  They  give  a  pale  yel- 
low tindbure  to  water,  and  a  deeper  yellow  to  fpirit :  the  watery  infufion 
has  the  moft  fmell,  and  the  fpirituous  the  mofl  taflie  of  the  flowers. 
The  extract  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  fpirituous  tind;ure,  is  bitterifh 
and  flightly  roughifli :  the  watery  extra<5t  is  a  tenacious  mucilage,  of  lefs 
taflie  than  the  other. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  appear  to  be  of  greater  virtue  than  the  flowers. 
Chewed,  they  imprefs  at  firft  a  vifcid  fweetnefs,  which  is  followed  by  a 
penetrating  pungency,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  not  of  the  hot  or 
aromatic,  but  rather  of  the  fubfaline  kind.  Their  exprefl!ed  juice,  which 
contains  great  part  of  the  pungent  matter  of  the  herb,  has  been  given, 
in  dofes  of  two  or  three  ounces  or  more,  as  an  aperient ;  and  is  faid  to 
loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  the  natural  fecretions  in  general. 

CALX     VI  V  A. 

CALX  VIVA  Pharm.  Lond.  Edinb,  Quicklime  :  an  acrimo- 
nious, friable  fubfl:ance ;  diflTolving,  very  readily,  in  the  nitrous,  marine, 
and  vegetable  acids ;  uniting  with  the  vitriolic  acid  into  an  indiflbluble 
and  nearly  infipid  concrete ;  producing  heat  on  the  aflfufion  of  water, 
partly  diflblving  in  the  water,  and  impregnating  it  with  a  iirong  tafl:e. 

Quicklime  is  prepared,  about  London,  chiefly  from  chalk  j  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  different  forts  of  ftones  called,  from  their 
ufe,  limeftones ;  by  calcining  them,  in  kilns  made  for  this  purpofe, 
with  a  fl:rong  fire.  All  the  native  mineral  earths  and  ftones,  that  diflblve 
in  acids,  and  all  the  fea  fhells  that  have  been  tried,  are  reduced  by  fire 

C  c  2  into 
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into  quicklime ;  and  fufFer,  in  the  calcination,  a  great  diminution  of 
their  weight.  If  the  lime  be  expofed  long  to  the  atmofphere,  it  falls  by 
degrees  into  powder,  increafes  in  weight,  lofes  of  its  acrimony,  and  at 
laft  becomes  limilar  in  quality  to  what  the  earth  was  before  calcination  : 
it  retains  its  acrimony  much  longer  in  a  moift  than  a  dry  ftate. 

The  earths  and  ftones,  from  which  quicklime  is  produced,  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  air,  which  in  calcination  is  expelled :  hence  flrong 
quicklime  raifes  no  effervefcence,  or  emits  no  air-bubbles  (which  the 
crude  earths  do  in  great  abundance)  during  its  diflblution  in  acids.  A 
theory,  which  now  begins  to  prevail,  confiders  the  proper  calcareous 
matter  as  a  fubftance,  which  is  in  its  pure  ftate  quicklime  5  which,  by 
the  fimple  coalition  of  air  with  it,  lofes  its  acrimony,  folubility  in 
water,  and  other  diftinguifliing  characters  j  and  which,  on  the  bare 
feparation  of  this  incorporated  air,  proves  quicklime  again  f6J.  Thus 
much  appears  demonflrated,  that  either  the  qualities  of  the  calcareous 
matter  are  affedted  by  the  air  itfelf  imbibed  or  expelled,  or  that  both  (in 
all  the  experiments  hitherto  known)  are  equally  affedled  by  fome  other 
caufe :  in  either  cafe,  the  dlfcovery  is  valuable  in  regard  to  pradlical 
utility  3  the  calcareous  earths  and  ftones  becoming  quicklime  by  all 
thofe  means  by  which  air  is  expelled  from  them,  whether  calcination  by 
fire,  or  folution  in  acids  and  precipitation  with  fubftances  void  of  airi 
and  quicklime  lofing  its  qualities  by  all  thofe  means  by  which  air  is  in- 
troduced, whether  diredt  expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  or  commixture 
with  certain  other  bodies  from  which  it  inftantaneoufly  abforbs  the 
aereal  matter. 

Quicklime  is  employed  for  increafing  the  adlivity  of  alkaline  falts : 
if  water,  llrongly  impregnated  with  the  lime,  be  gradually  added  to  a 
folution  of  fixt  alkali,  the  calcareous  matter  feparates  and  fubfides,  fa- 
tiatcd  with  air,  and  no  longer  acrid  or  dilToluble  in  water ;  the  alkali 
at  the  fame  time  lofmg  its  air,  fo  as  to  make  no  effervefcence  with  acids, 
and  proving  in  this  flate  much  more  acrid  than  at  firft.  Quicklime  is 
fometimes  ufed  alfo  in  external  applications  as  a  depilatory  3  and  has  been 
fometimes  made  into  an  unguent  with  honey  for  rheumatic  and  other 

Not  atmofpherical  air,  but  the  fpecies  of  air  termed  ^xed  or  Jixable. 

(b)  See  Dr.  Black'/  Experiments  on  Magnejia,  in  the  Edinburgh  ejfays  phyfical  and  literary,  'vol.  ii. 
art.  8.  and  Dr.  M&chxi^^' s  Experimental  ejays. 

obftinate 
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obfliinate  fixt  pains  of  the  joints  or  limbs  :  this  unguent  is  greatly  com- 
mended by  Fuller,  who  obferves  that  it  is  almoft  cauftic. 

Solutions  of  the  calcareous  matter  in  water  are  given  internally  with 
fafety,  and  in  many  cafes  with  advantage.    For  this  purpofe,  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  water  is  poured  by  degrees  upon  a  pound  of  frefh  burnt  Aqua  calds 
quicklime,  the  veffel  fhaken  when  the  ebullition  ceafes,  and  then  fet  by 
till  the  undilTolved  lime  has  fettled ;  after  which,  the  liquor  is  poured 
off,  and  paffed  through  a  filter.    In  the  laft  Edinburgh  difpenfatory,  Aqua  calcis 
half  a  pound  of  lime  is  diredled  to  be  fprinkled  with  four  ounces  of  water  ^d'nb. 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  and  when  it  is  fallen  to  powder,  twelve  pounds  more 
of  water  are  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  agitated  about  ten  times,  keep- 
ing the  veffel  ftill  clofe ;  and  the  liquor  then  filtered.    Only  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  lime  is  diffolved  by  the  water,  and  the  remainder  gives  a 
ffrong  impregnation  to  large  quantities  of  frefh  water,  though  not  fo 
ftrong  as  to  the  firft ;  great  part  remaining  at  laft  undiffolved  :  this 
refiduum,  calcined  again,  becomes  quicklime  as  before  :  and  by  repeti- 
tions of  this  procefs  nearly  the  whole  may  be  diffqlved. 

The  folution  has  a  ftrong,  flyptic  kind  of  tafte.  It  changes  the  juices 
of  blue  flowers  to  a  green  colour  j  precipitates  metallic  bodies  diffolved  in 
acids ;  tinges  filver  of  a  coppery  hue  ;  and  turns  red  wine  to  a  dark 
colour :  by  thefe  properties,  the  ffrength  of  its  impregnation  with  the 
calcareous  matter  may  be  in  fome  meafure  eftimated.  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  liquor  is  increafed  by  the  lime,  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the 
fmall  quantity  taken  up  can  effed:  by  the  appofition  of  its  own  weight  )  ; 
on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  water  being  deprived  of  its  air.  In  veffel s 
quite  filled  with  the  lime-water,  and  exactly  clofed,  it  may  be  kept 
unchanged  for  many  months  :  in  open  veffels,  the  calcareous  matter  foon 
feparates  from  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  concretes  upon  the  furface  into  a 
crufl,  infipid  and  indiffoluble  as  the  earth  in  its  natural  flate,  and  again 
convertible  into  quicklime  by  a  repetition  of  the  calcination.  As  moft 
kinds  of  liquids,  and  many  other  bodies,  are  impregnated,  more  or  lefs, 
with  the  fubftance  which  lime  greedily  imbibes,  and  which  renders  it 
indiffoluble ;  lime-water  fuffers  a  feparation  of  part  of  its  lime  in  mofl 
mixtures,  and  probably  alfo  in  the  ad:  of  its  diffolving  bodies  :  hence, 
when  this  liquor  is  employed  as  a  menflruum,  it  is  advifable  to  add  fome 


(a)  ^hy\.t,.E<iinb.  e£\  tff  ohf.  fhyf.  &  lit.  vol.  i.  art,  xiii.  /.  383, 
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quicklime  in  fubflance,  in  order  to  continue  the  impregnation  of  the 
water  with  the  lime. 

Lime-water  diffolves,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  mineral  fulphur,  vege- 
table oils  and  refins,  and  animal  fats  :  it  extrafbs,  in  the  cold,  the  virtues 
of  fundry  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  and  dilTolves  thick  phlegm  or 
mucous  matters,  and  the  curd  of  milk ;  with  which  laft  it  forms  a  white 
liquid,  nearly  fimilar  in  its  appearance  to  milk  in  its  natural  ftate.  It 
has  lately  been  found  to  difTolve  alfo  the  human  calculus,  particularly 
the  lime-water  prepared  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  which  proves  a  more 
adlive  menftruum  for  this  concrete  (and  poffibly  for  other  fubftances  alfo) 
than  that  made  from  the  ftone  limes  ;  the  dilTolving  power  of  the  oyfter- 
fhell  lime-water  feeming,  from  Dr.  Whytt's  experiments,  to  be  more 
than  double  to  that  of  the  ftone  Yime-wsLtevs  f  a  J .  Taken  internally,  in 
confiderable  quantity,  it  impregnates  the  urine  in .  fome  degree  with  its 
lithontriptic  power,  and  in  fundry  calculous  cafes  has  happily  given 
relief. 

Lime-water,  drank  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  has  been  found  ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  complaints,  fluxes, 
feminal  weaknefTes,  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from  an  impurity  of 
the  fluids,  or  laxity  and  debility  of  the  folids.  It  generally  promotes 
urine ;  oftentimes  the  cuticular  difcharge  j  and  where  the  ftomach  is 
opprefl[ed  with  vifcid  phlegm,  expedtoration.  It  for  the  moft  part  binds 
the  belly,  and  fometimes  occaflons  a  troublefome  coftivenefs,  unlefs  this 
effect  be  occafionally  provided  againft  by  the  interpolition  of  proper 
laxatives.  It  anfwers  beft  in  cold,  fluggifh,  phlegmatic,  and  corpulent 
habits  i  and  is  to  be  ufed  more  cautioufly  in  hot  bilious  difpofltions, 
and  where  the  patient  is  greatly  emaciated,  or  the  appetite  weak,  and  at 
the  time  of  any  critical  or  periodical  evacuation. 

It  is  cuftomary  to  impregnate  lime-water  with  different  materials, 
partly  for  rendering  it  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  and 
partly  for  improving  its  medicinal  efficacy  againft  cutaneous  defedations. 
Aqua  cakis  The  College  of  London  diredts,  in  this  view,  half  an  ounce  of  falTafras 
compofiu     hzrk  and  one  ounce  of  liquorice-f*,  with  the  addition,  in  fome  cafes. 
Land.     q£  four  ounces  of  rafped  guaiacum  wood  and  three  drams  of  coriander 


CaJ  Edinb,  medical  ejfays,  'vol.  V.  art.  69.  See  on  this  fubjedl  his  Treaii/e  on  the  'virtues  of 
lime-'water. 
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feeds  {;  to  be  macerated  for  four  days  in  three  quarts  of  lime-water,  j  magis 
and  the  liquor  ftrained  off  for  ufe.    Thefe  infufions  are  taken  in  the 
fame  quantities  as  the  fimple  lime-water,  by  themfelves,  or  with  the 
addition  of  milk. 

CAMPHORS. 

CAMPHORA  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cap  bur  a.  Camphor  : 
a  folid  concrete,  fomewhat  undtuous  to  the  touch  :  totally  volatile  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  fubliming  unaltered :  melting  in  a  lefs 
degree  of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil ;  readily  taking  fire  on  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  burning  entirely  away,  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  copious 
fumes,  which  condenfing  form  foot ;  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  in 
oils,  and  in  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids,  not  in  water,  nor  in  vege- 
table acids.  From  the  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  a  little  water,  it  abforbs 
the  flronger  acid  matter,  and  forms  therewith  a  fubftance  like  oil,  which 
floats  on  the  furface  of  the  more  phlegmatic  liquor  :  with  the  vitriolic, 
it  mingles  uniformly  into  a  yellowifh  red  fluid. 

Camphor  is  extracted,  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  by  which  eflential 
oils  are  obtained,  from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  large  tree  of  the  bay  kind, 
growing  in  Japan,  called  by  Linnaeus  Laurus  ( camphora )  foliis  trinerviis 
lanceolato-ovatis :  nervis  fupra  bajin  unitis.  A  fpecies  of  camphor  is 
fometimes  likewife  found  naturally  concreted  into  little  grains,  in  the 
medullary  part  of  this  and  fome  other  trees  :  I  have  in  my  pofTeflion 
a  piece  of  a  reddifh  wood,  which  feems  to  be  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  and  which  on  being  fplit  in  different  places  exhibits  camphor 
plentifully  concreted  in  it. 

*  In  the  Adverfaria  of  the  learned  Gaubius,  is  an  account  tranfmitted 
by  a  correfpondent,  of  the  produdiion  of  camphor  in  the  ifland  of  Su- 
matra, which  is  worthy  of  notice.  There  are,  it  feems,  only  two  kinds 
of  camphor  known  in  commerce  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  Sumatran  and 
Japanefe.  The  former  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  latter,  that  the  Japanefe 
themfelves  readily  give  a  hundred  pounds  of  their  own,  for  one  pound 
of  the  Sumatran.  The  reafon  of  this  probably  is,,  both  that  the  climate 
of  Sumatra  is  much  warmer,  and  that  the  camphor  there  is  entirely 
prepared  by  nature.  In  the  northern  parts  of  this  ifland  the  camphor 
tree  grows  to  fuch  a  fize,  that  planka  two  feet  in  breadth  are  fawn  out 

of 
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of  its  trunk.  After  it  has  flood  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  its 
branches  naturally  crack,  and  an  oily  liquor  exudes  from  the  fiffures. 
When  the  inhabitants  obferve  this,  they  colledt  the  oil  in  pieces  of 
bamboo,  and  watch  the  time  when  they  have  learned  by  experience  that 
the  formation  of  the  camphor  is  complete.  They  then,  after  fome 
fuperftitious  ceremonies,  cut  down  the  tree,  and  fplitting  the  branches, 
which  are  found  full  of  camphor,  pick  out  the  pieces,  making  feparate 
parcels  of  the  large  and  the  fmall  ones.  They  conclude  with  rafping 
the  wood  itfelf ;  and  thus  make  three  forts  of  camphor,  which  they 
bring  to  the  Dutch  fadtory ;  felling,  however,  all  three  together  by 
weight.  The  largeft  and  fineft  pieces  are  called,  in  the  Malay  language, 
Copaly  or  head ;  the  fmaller,  Poeroety  or  belly ;  and  the  rafpings  of  the 
wood,  Cackiy  or  feet* faj. 

As  firft  fublimed  or  diftilled  from  the  wood,  it  appears  browniih,  and 
compofed  of  femipellucid  grains  mixed  with  fome  impure  matter.  In 
this  ftate,  it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by  a  fecond  fub- 
limation,  by  which  it  becomes  clear  and  white  :  this  lafl:  procefs  is 
fo  managed,  that  the  head  of  the  fubliming  glafs  is  kept  warm  enough, 
to  make  the  camphor  run  together  into  a  mafs  of  its  own  figure ;  in 
which  form  it  is  brought  into  the  fhops.  It  may  likewife  be  purified 
by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine ;  recovered  from  the  fpirit  by  diftillation, 
the  fpirit  rifing  before  the  camphor ;  and  afterwards  formed  into  loaves 
by  fufion,  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  clofe  velTel. 

This  concrete  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of 
rofemary,  but  much  ftronger  ;  and  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,  pungent  tafte, 
accompanied  with  an  impreffion  of  coolnefs.  It  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  principal  diaphoretics  and  antifeptics,  and  as  pofTefling  fome  degree 
of  an  anodyne  or  antifpafmodic  power.  It  is  apparently  of  great  fub- 
tility  and  penetration,  quickly  diffufing  itfelf  through  the  habit  in  a 
very  fenfible  manner  :  taken  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  it  generally 
produces  very  uneafy  fenfations  about  the  ftomach  and  praecordia,  and 
often  in  the  remoter  parts ;  though  it  does  not  heat  the  body  near  fo 
much,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  pungency  of  its  tafte. 

*Ca)  The  editor  has  been  favoured  with  an  account  of  the  camphor  tree,  fent  from  Sumatra, 
vyhich  agrees  perfeflly  with  the  above.  The  writer  further  fays,  that  the  Sumatran  camphor  tree 
is  certainly  a  new  genus,  and  not  at  all  refembling  the  tribe  of  Lauri. 

Hoffman 
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Hoffman  reports,  that  dofes  even  of  half  a  dram  did  not  increafe  the 
pulfe,  or  excite  any  immoderate  heat,  but  occafioned  rather  a  fenfe  of 
coolnefs  ;  and  that  on  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  camphor  for  fome  time, 
the  blood  became  more  fluid,  and  the  quantity  of  watery  ferum,  which 
the  habit  before  abounded  with,  was  notably  diminifhed. 

*A  remarkable  account  of  the  efFedls  of  camphor  in  a  large  dofe  on 
the  relator  himfelf,  Mr.  Alexander,  furgeon,  in  Edinburgh,  is  contained 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions,  vol.  Ivii.  part  i.  After  taking  one 
fcruple  of  this  medicine,  he  found  his  pulfe  fomewhat  abated  in  fre- 
quency, but  no  other  change  in  himfelf  is  remarked.  He  next  took 
two  fcruples  ;  the  firft  effect  of  which  was  to  fink  the  pulfe  from  77  to 
70.  In  lefs  than  half  an  hour  it  returned  to  its  former  number  j  and 
at  this  time  a  giddinefs  came  on,  which  gradually  increafed,  till  all 
confcioufnefs  of  prefent,  and  memory  of  paft,  objects  was  obliterated. 
Violent  efforts  to  vomit,  with  ftrong  convulfions  and  a  temporary  mania, 
fucceeded.  The  pulfe  was  now  raifed  to  100.  Some  degree  of  recol- 
ledlion  returned  j  accompanied  with  a  fenfation  of  violent  heat,  and 
tremors  of  the  whole  body.  The  exhibition  of  warm  water  now  caufed 
a  rejection  of  great  part  of  the  camphor ;  and  from  this  time  its  effedts 
by  degrees  wore  off".  A  great  forenefs  and  rigidity  of  the  whole  body 
were  felt  the  next  day  and  the  day  following.  A  fimilar  account  is  re- 
lated in  a  thefis  de  viribus  camphorce  by  Dr.  Griffin,  printed  at  Edinburgh 
in  1765. 

In  acute  difeafes,  this  medicine  is  given  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
to  one  or  two  grains,  and  fometimes  more,  in  conjunction  commonly 
with  nitre,  or  other  fubflances  of  the  anti-inflammatory  faline  kind. 
Hoffman  obferves  (a)y  that  it  anfwers  befl  on  the  approach  of  a  crifis, 
or  in  the  decline  :  that  it  is  to  be  ufed  with  caution  during  the  increafe, 
and  when  the  fever  is  at  the  height,  more  efpecially  where  the  internal 
heat  is  great,  moifture  deficient,  and  the  ikin  dry  :  and  that  it  is  fparingly 
to  be  given  alfo  when  nature  is  weak;  where  a  tumidnefs  and  rednefs 
of  the  face,  with  vertiginous  complaints,  torpor,  and  fieepinefs,  fhew  the 
veflfels  of  the  head  to  be  diflended ;  as  alfo  in  palfies,  convulfions,  and 
in  plethoric  and  coflive  habits. 


( (t)  Dijf,  de  ufu-  camphora  fecurijjimo  13  prajlatitijjlmo  \  ts?  Med,  rational,  de  fehrth.  pajjim. 
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In  chronical  diforders  proceeding  from  a  redundance  of  ferous  de- 
fluxions,  or  from  an  impurity  of  the  humours,  and  as  an  afliftant  to 
mercurial  alteratives,  it  is  ufed  more  freely,  and  with  lefs  danger  :  in 
fome  cafes  a  little  opium  is  joined,  which  prevents  the  uneafinefs  which 
camphor  of  itfelf  is  apt  to  produce,  and  at  the  fame  time  increafes  its 
operation  by  fvveat,  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  opium  being  one  of  the 
moft  potent  fudorifics.  Some  recommend  camphor  to  be  given  in  mani- 
acal cafes,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram  every  night  or  oftener  j  and 
inftances  have  been  produced /^i?^'  of  this  pradlice  being  attended  with 
fuccefs. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  this  concrete  correds  the  irritating 
power  of  cantharides  ;  and  Hoffman  looks  upon  it  as  a  corrector  alfo  of 
the  flimulating  cathartics  and  emetics.  It  apparently  corrects,  in  a  con- 
liderable  degree,  the  more  adtive  mercurial  preparations ;  that  is,  it 
determines  their  operation  to  the  cuticular  emundtories,  and  by  promoting 
their  diaphoretic,  reflrains  their  purgative  or  emetic  virtue  :  but  how  far 
it  varies  the  ad:ion  of  cantharides,  and  the  flimulants,  purgatives,  and 
emetics  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  not  as  yet  certainly  known. 

Camphor  may  be  diffolved  in  watery  liquors,  and  thus  fitted  for  being 
commodioufly  taken,  by  grinding  it  with  fugar,  almonds,  or  thick 
mucilages,  and  adding  the  water  by  degrees.  A  dram  of  camphor,  rubbed 
julepam  e  with  a  fcw  drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  till  it  grows  foft,  requires 
^PL^^Jtt.  about  four  drams  of  fine  fugar  :  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  poured  on  this 
mixture,  the  vefTel  clofely  covered,  and  the  liquor,  when  grown  cold, 
flrained  out  for  ufe.  Vinegar  alfo,  by  this  treatment,  diflblves  the  cam- 
phor equally  with  water,  and  is  often  preferred  in  acute  difeafes,  whether 
putrid  or  inflammatory,  as  rendering  the  julep  fomewhat  more  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  and  excellently  coinciding  with  the  me- 
dicinal intention.  The  whole  of  the  camphor,  however,  is  not  diffolved 
by  either  j  a  part,  and  generally  a  confiderable  one,  remaining  behind 
upon  the  flrainer.  Almonds  or  mucilages  render  it  completely  dilfoluble 
into  an  emulfion  or  milky  form.  The  above  quantity  of  camphor  re- 
quires about  twelve  almonds ;  to  which  mixture  a  pint  of  fome  fuitable 
aqueous  fluid,  as  the  diflilled  water  of  pennyroyal,  is  commonly  added, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar  diffolved  in  the  ftrained  liquor.    In  this 


(a)  Philo/ophical  Tran/aSions,  n,  400.    Suenjka 'vetenjkaps  acad,  handl.  torn,  v.  ann.  1744. 
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form,  vinegar  or  other  acids  can  have  no  place,  as  they  coagulate  the  ^ 
emulfion,  or  at  leaft  render  it  incapable  of  keeping  the  camphor  difTolved  : 
bui  nitre  may  be  added  in  any  quantity  that  may  be  thought  proper,  this 
neutral  fait  mingling  uniformly  with  the  liquor,  and  producing  no  fepa- 
ration  of  its  parts.  Emullions  made  with  mucilages  admit  both  nitre 
and  acids. 

A  folution  of  camphor  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  Spiritusvini 
of  an  ounce  to  a  pint,  is  employed  externally  againft  rheumatic  pains  and  H^f^pl 
paralytic  numbnefles,  for  difcuffirig  tumours  and  inflammations,  and  re-  lond.  ^' 
ftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  On  diluting  this  folution  with 
watery  liquors,  the  mixture  becomes  milky,  and  on  {landing  for  fome 
time  greateft  part  of  the  camphor  feparates.  It  has  been  faid,  that  with 
the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  by  quicklime,  and  with  faturated  alkaline 
lixivia,  it  mingles  without  feparation  :  but,  on  trial,  it  turned  milky 
with  the  former,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  water ;  and  with  the  latter 
it  did  not  mingle  at  all,  the  camphorated  fpirit  fwimming  diftindt  upon 
the  furface  of  the  alkaline  lye.  It  has  been  reported  alfo,  that  a  cam- 
phorated fpirit,  uniformly  mifcible  with  water,  may  be  obtained,  by 
grinding  the  camphor  with  fomewhat  more  than  equal  its  weight  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  then  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  and  drawing 
off  one  half  by  diftillation.  This  fpirit,  however,-  does  not  anfwer  expec- 
tation :  the  quantity  of  camphor  that  rifes  with  it  is  exceeding  fmall, 
greateft  part  remaining  behind  in  the  diftilling  veffel  :  hence,  though 
when  the  fpirit  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  occafions  no 
fenfible  turbidnefs,  yet  when  mixed  with  only  a  little  water,  it  exhibits 
the  fame  appearances  as  the  common  folution,  differing  no  otherwife  than 
in  degree. 

Camphor  is  ufed  alfo  in  unguents,  for  burns,  itchings,  and  ferpiginous 
eruptions  on  the  fkin  :  for  thefe  purpofes,  a  dram  and  a  half  of  camphor, 
firft  ground  with  a  few  drops  of  oil,  are  mixed  with  a  pound  and  a  half  Ung.  album 
of  the  white  ointment.    It  is  mixed  in  a  larger  proportion,  with  cata-  p/^^^^^^^" 
plafms  for  the  throat  againft  inflammations  of  the  uvula  and  tonfils ;  and 
diffolved,  for  rheumatic  and  other  pains,  in  oil  of  olives,  in  the  propor-  oi.campho- 
tion  of  one  part  of  camphor,  to  four  of  the  oil.    Hoffman  reports,  that  -P^--^^'*' 
a  folution  of  camphor,  in  empyreumatic  vegetable  oils  that  have  been 
redified  by  diftillation  from  quicklime,  procures  immediate  relief  in  fome 
kinds  of  violent  pains /^^y. 

(a  J  In  not  is  ad  Poterium,  ^.483. 
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C  ANC  RO  RU  M  CHELAE. 

CHELM  CANCRORUM  Pharm.  Lond.     Crabs  claws  :  the 
black  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  cancer  marinus  or  common  fea  crab. 
Chelns  cane.      This  teftaccous  matter,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  is  made 
pT.^Lond?  abforbing  acidities  in  the  firft  paffages,  and  makes  the  bafis 

of  the  compound  abforbent  powders  of  the  fhops  :  to  four  parts  of  the 
Pulv.  e  che-  prepared  claws,  the  college  of  London  joins  one  part  of  prepared  red  coral 
comp"p2  and  one  of  pearl.  All  thefe  three  ingredients  confift  of  the  fame  ca/- 
Lond.  careous  animal  earth  :  how  far  any  of  them  is  fuperiour,  as  a  medicine, 

to  the  others,  or  any  compolition  of  them  to  any  one  of  the  three  fepa- 
rately,  does  not  appear.  The  diftinguifhing  charadiers  of  this  kind  of 
earth  are,  its  being  convertible,  by  calcination  with  a  ftrong  fire,  into 
quicklime ;  its  not  perfectly  vitrefying  with  a  moderate  proportion  of 
vitreous  fluxes,  but  rendering  the  flux  or  glafs  opake  and  white;  its  being 
difl!bluble  in  all  acids  except  the  vitriolic,  and  precipitable  by  this  laft 
from  the  others. , 


CANCRORUM   O  C  U  L  I. 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  diBi  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cancrorum 
lapides.  Crabs-eyes  fo  called  :  fl:ony  concretions,  found  in  the  head, 
or  rather  ftomach,  of  the  ajiacus  Jluviatilis  or  river  craw  fifh  j  generally 
about  the  fize  of  peas,  or  larger ;  of  a  roundifh  {hape,  flatted  on  one  fide ; 
in  colour  white,  fometimes  with  a  reddifli,  and  fometimes  with  a  blueifh 
call: ;  internally  of  a  leafy  texture.  They  are  faid  to  be  brought  to  us 
chiefly  from  Holland  :  perhaps  the  greatefl:  quantities  are  the  produce  of 
Mufcovy,  particularly  of  the  river  Don,  where  the  craw  fifh,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  are  extremely  plentiful,  and  have  been  commonly  laid 
in  heaps  to  putrefy,  after  which  the  flones  are  picked  out. 

Thefe  flones  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  counterfeited  with  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  or  chalk  mixed  with  glutinous  materials.  Compofitions  of  this 
kind  may  be  readily  difliinguifhed  from  the  genuine  crabs-eye,  by  their 
texture  being  uniform  and  not  leafy,  and  by  their  flicking  to  the  tongue, 
and  being  foftened  with  water.  They  differ  alfo  in  their  habitude  to 
acids ;  either  not  difTolving  at  all,  or  diflfolving  in  another  manner. 

If 
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If  genuine  crabs-eyes  be  put  entire  into  ftrong  vinegar,  or  into  aqua 
fortis  largely  diluted  with  water;  their  earthy  part  is  gradually  extradled, 
and  there  remains  a  foft  tranfparent  gelatinous  fubftance,  of  the  fame 
figure  with  the  original  concrete :  fuch  as  were  at  firft  coloured,  retain 
their  colour  after  the  adion  of  the  acid.  The  quantity  of  this  gelatinous 
matter  is  much  lefs  than  might  be  judged  from  the  volume  which  it 
occupies  amounting,  when  the  nitrous  acid  has  been  ufed,  fcarcely  to 
one  tenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  crabs-eyes  :  vinegar  leaves  a  larger 
quantity,  a  part  of  the  earth  itfelf  feeming  to  efcape  the  aftion  of  this 
acid. 

Crabs-eyes  are  ufed  as  an  abforbent  of  acid  humours,  and  are  fuppofed, 
when  combined  with  the  acid,  to  be  more  aperient  and  refolvent  than 
moft  of  the  other  abforbent  earths  :  in  this  intention  they  are  com- 
mended by  Hoffman,  who  looks  upon  a  folution  of  them  in  vinegar  as 
capable  of  refolving  both  ftagnant  thick  humours  and  coagulated  blood. 
*  They  have  lately  been  employed,  by  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Leyden, 
with  great  fuccefs,  in  the  cure  of  the  fluor  albus.  He  gives  to  the 
quantity  of  half  an  ounce  in  a  day ;  and  remarks,  that  it  is  particularly 
ferviceable  in  that  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  in  which  the  difcharge  is  fo  acri- 
monious as  to  corrode  the  parts  ^^^y.  Their  earth  differs  remarkably 
from  that  of  the  preceding  article,  in  not  being  convertible  into  quick- 
lime J  but  the  medical  differences  of  their  folutions  in  vinegar,  or  in 
other  acids  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  great,  the  folutions  of  the  two  earths  being  in  tafte  nearly  alike. 
The  earth  of  crabs-eyes,  in  regard  to  its  chemical  characters,  is  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  of  hartfhorn. 

C  A  N  E  L  L  A. 

CAN  ELLA  ALBA  Pharm.  Lond,  &  Edinb.  Canella  alba  &  Coftus 
corticofus  Ph.  Par  if.  Cinamomum  Jive  canella  tubis  minor  ibus  alba  C.  B. 
Winter  ania  Canella  Linn.  Canella  alba:  the  inner  bark  of  a  large 
bay-leaved  tree,  growing  in  the  low  lands  of  Jamaica  and  other  American 
iflands  :  brought  over  in  the  form  of  quills ;  of  which  fome  are  large 
and  thick,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  others  ilender  and  thinner, 

(ft)  Med,  comment,  vol.  i.  /.  325, 
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from  the  branches  j  having  generally  pieces  of  a  wrinkled  brownifh  coat 
adhering  to  the  outfide ;  lined  on  the  iniide  with  a  fine  white  membrane; 
breaking  over  with  a  clofe  even  furface,  and  appearing  internally  of  an 
unequal,  pale,  browniih  or  yellowifli  white  colour. 

Canella  alba  has  hitherto  been  rarely  employed  in  medicine, 
unlefs  as  a  fubftitute  for  winter's  bark,  which  it  pretty  much  refembles, 
and  has  been  commonly  miftaken  for.  The  London  college  has  now 
received  it  in  two  officinal  compolitions,  for  alleviating  the  ill  flavour 
of  aloes ;  and  the  Edinburgh,  in  their  Tindlura  Amara.  It  is  a  mode- 
rately warm  aromatic ;  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that 
of  cloves,  but  far  weaker ;  and  of  a  pungent  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a  confiderable  bitterifhnefs. 

Infufions  of'it  in  water  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  fmell  moderately 
of  the  canella,  but  in  tafte  are  rather  bitter  than  aromatic.  Tindtures 
made  in  reftified  fpirit  are  of  a  darker  reddifh  yellow  colour,  and  have 
more  of  the  aromatic  warmth  of  the  bark,  but  very  little  of  its  fmell. 
Tindlures  in  proof  fpirit  are  more  agreeable  than  either ;  this  menftruum 
difTolving  the  aromatic  as  well  as  the  bitter  matter  of  the  canella,  without 
covering  or  fuppreffing  its  flavour  like  the  pure  fpirit. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  effential  oil,  of  a  dark  yellowifli 
colour,  of  a  thick  tenacious  confiftence,  difficultly  feparable  from  the 
aqueous  fluid,  in  fmell  fufficiently  grateful,  though  rather  lefs  fo  than 
the  bark  itfelf :  the  remaining  decoftion,  infpiflTated,  leaves  an  extrad: 
of  great  bitternefs,  in  confiftence  not  uniform,  feemingly  compofed  of  a 
refinous  and  gummy  matter  imperfedly  mixed.  On  infpifl^ating  the 
fpirituous  tindture,  the  fpirit,  which  diftils,  has  no  great  fmell  or  tafte 
of  the  canella,  but  is  fo  far  impregnated  with  its  more  volatile  oil  as  to 
turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of  water :  the  remaining  extract  retains 
the  bitternefs  of  the  bark,  but  has  little  more  of  its  warmth  or  flavour 
than  the  extradt  made  with  water. 

CANNABIS. 

CANNABIS  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  &  C.  B.  Cannabis  fat'tva  Linn, 
Hemp  :  a  tall  annual  herb,  with  digitated  leaves,  cultivated  in  fields 

(a)  Expunged. 
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on  account  of  the  mechanic  ufes  of  its  tough  rind.  Some  of  the  plants, 
called  male,  produce  flowers  j  compofed  of  yellowifti  flamina  fet  in  five- 
leaved  cups.  Others,  called  female,  produce  feeds  j  moderately  large, 
covered  with  a  fhining  dark  grey-coloured  fhell ;  under  which  is  lodged 
a  white  kernel. 

This  plant  has  a  rank  fmell,  of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  prejudicial  to  health.  It  is  faid  that  the  effluvia  of  the  frelh  herb 
weaken  the  eyes,  and  affed:  the  he^df a ) :  and  that  the  water,  in  which 
the  herb  has  been  fteeped  for  facilitating  the  feparation  of  the  tough  rind, 
is  a  violent  and  fudden  ^QMQ)w(b).  The  deleterious  power  of  this  liquor 
may  depend,  however,  not  folely  on  the  fpecific  virtues  of  the  hemp,  but 
in  great  part  on  the  flrong  putrid  taint  which  the  foluble  matter  of  the 
herb  contracts  during  the  procefs  :  for  flax,  a  plant  not  fufpedted  of  any 
hurtful  qualities,  is  reckoned  to  give  a  like  poifonous  impregnation  to 
the  water  in  which  it  is  long  macerated ;  infomuch  that  the  fteeping  of 
one,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  in  fpring  or  running  waters,  or  ponds  in 
which  cattle  drink,  is  prohibited  by  X'^yR  (b).  The  leaves  of  an  oriental 
hemp,  called  bangue  or  bang^  and  by  the  Egyptians  ajjisy  are  faid  to  be 
ufed,  in  the  eaflern  countries,  as  a  narcotic,  and  aphrodifiac/^t-y'. 

The  feeds  of  hemp,  when  frefh,  have  a  faint  fmell  of  the  herb,  which 
is  diflipated  in  keeping :  their  tafte  is  undtuous  and  fomewhat  fweetifh, 
accompanied  with  a  flight  warmth.  They  yield  upon  exprefllon  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  infipid  oil ;  and  unite  with  water,  by  trituration, 
into  an  emulfion.  Decod:ions  of  them  in  milk,  and  the  emulfions,  have 
been  recommended  againfl:  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  ^c.  in  which  cafes 
they  may  be  of  fervice,  as  emollients  and  obtunders  of  acrimony :  but 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them  againfl  incontinence  of  urine,  and  for 
refliraining  venereal  appetites,  appear  to  have  lefs,  if  any  foundation. 
They  are  faid  to  be  ufed  in  fome  places  as  food;  and,  when  taken  freely,, 
to  aflfe<ft  the  head^^/y/. 

(a)  Lindeftolpe,  Devenenis,  edit.  StentzeL  cap.  x.  the/,  xiii.  p.  541. 

(b)  Ray,  Hiji.  plant,  i.  159. 

(c )  Ksempfer,  Amanitates  exot.  p.  645.    Alpinus,  De  med,  uEgypt.  lib.  iv»  cap.  2» 

(d)  Ray,  HiJi.  plant,  p.  158. 
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CANrHARIDES, 

CANTHARIDES  Pharm.  Lond.  ^  Edinb.  Cantha\ides  or 
Spanish  flies  :  an  infedt  of  the  beetle  kind,  (Meloe  vejicaforius  Linn.) 
generally  about  half  an  inch  in  length  j  on  the  upper  fide,  of  a  fhining 
green  colour,  variegated  with  more  or  lefs  of  a  blue  and  a  gold  yellow ; 
on  the  lower  fide,  browni£h.  Thefe  infedls  are  frequent  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France  :  they  are  colledted  from  herbs  and 
bufhes,  killed  by  the  fleam  of  flrong  vinegar,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the 
fun.  The  largeft  and  befl  are  faid  to  come  from  Italy.  They  fhould  be 
chofen  frefh  coloured,  entire,  and  free  from  duft :  on  long  keeping,  they 
are  apt  to  lofe  of  their  colour,  and  become  powdery,  and  in  this  flate  are 
to  be  rejected. 

Cantharides  have  little  or  no  fmell,  unlefs  the  quantity  is  large  ; 
in  which  cafe  they  yield  a  faint  difagreeable  one,  Cautioufly  tafled,  they 
imprefs  a  flight  fenfe  of  acrimony :  thofe  who  defcribe  the  tafte  as  highly 
acrimonious  and  cauflic,  have  probably  judged,  not  from  the  diredl 
fenfation  of  tafle,  but  from  the  confequential  effects.  Applied  to  the 
fkin,  they  firfl:  inflame,  and  afterwards  excoriate  the  part ;  raifing  a  more 
perfedt  blifler,  and  producing  a  more  plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum,  than 
any  of  the  vegetable  acrids.    Hence  their  common  ufe  as  a  veficatory. 

Veficatories  are  employed,  either  as  a  general  ftimulus,  for  raifing  the 
pulfe  and  quickening  the  circulation,  in  low  fevers,  and  in  lethargic 
diforders  ^  or  for  refolving  topical  obftrudtions.  Fixt  pains,  whether 
external  or  internal,  as  in  the  rheumatifm,  fciatica,  dyfentery,  pleurifies 
and  peripneumonies,  are  frequently  obferved  to  yield  to  a  blifter  upon  the 
part ;  though  frequently  alfo  the  matter  is  lodged  fo  deep,  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  external  medicines.  Blifters 
are  likewife  applied  to  the  head  in  epileptic  and  maniacal  diforders,  inve- 
terate and  periodic  headachs,  and  obftinate  defluxions  on  the  eyes,  in 
which  cafes  they  are  not  to  be  confidered  merely  as  topical  remedies  : 
Hoffman  relates,  that  in  defluxions  on  the  eyes,  he  has  known  a  blifler, 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  increafe  the  pain  whilfl  one  laid  on  the 
foles  of  the  feet  has  procured  relief  as  foon  as  the  difcharge  from  its  ope- 
ration began  to  take  place.  Bliflers  on  the  head  give  the  leafl  pain ;  on 
the  legs  the  mofl. 
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The  bliftering  applications  are  generally  compofed  of  cantharides  re- 
duced into  fine  pov/der  and  mixed  with  plafters  or  other  compofitions  of  a 
due  confiftence.  Three  ounces  of  the  powder  are  ftirred  into  three  ounces 
each  of  hogs  lard,  yellow  wax,  and  white  refin,  melted  together -f-;  or 
into  fix  ounces  of  the  drawing  plafter  with  the  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  vinegar  J  .  This  laft  ingredient  is  fuppofed  to  promote  or  facilitate 
the  adion  of  the  cantharides  :  for  in  fome  cafes,  where  theplafter  without 
vinegar  has  failed  of  taking  effed:,  on  removing  it  and  wafhing  the  part 
with  vinegar,  the  fame  plafter,  applied  again,  has  bliftered  freely :  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  was  owing,  not  fo  much  to  any  peculiar 
quality  of  the  vinegar,  as  to  its  foftening  and  deterging  the  fkin  ;  an  effed 
which  is  not  to  be  expeded  from  it  when  mixed  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents of  the  plafter.  Other  ftimulating  ingredients  are  fometimes  added, 
as  pepper,  muftard-feed,  and  verdigris  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  thefe 
kinds  of  fubftances  give  any  material  afliftance  to  the  adion  of  cantharides. 
The  powdered  flies  fpread  on  the  furface  of  a  common  plafter  operate  as 
effedually  as  any  of  the  compofitions,  and  in  this  form  they  are  often 
ufed. 

In  fome  cafes,  as  in  variolous  eruptions  or  other  inequalities  of  the  fkin, 
compofitions  of  a  fofter  confiftence  than  plafters  are  required,  that  they 
may  apply  themfelves  to  the  deprefi^ed  parts  :  for  thefe  purpofes,  equal 
quantities  of  finely  powdered  cantharides  and  wheat  flour  are  mixed  with 
vinegar  into  a  pafte.  Where  blifters  are  intended  to  be  made  perpetual, 
or  continued,  as  a  conftant  drain  of  ferous  humours,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  fome  cantharides  are  added  occafionally  in  the  dreflings,  to  keep  the 
ulcers  open  :  ointments  for  this  intention  are  prepared  in  the  ftiops,  by 
melting  together  equal  parts  of  the  bliftering-plafter  and  hogs  lard,  and 
keeping  them  ftirring  together  till  grown  cold  ;  or  by  melting  feven  parts 
of  yellow  bafilicon,  and  then  adding  one  part  of  powdered  cantharides. 

Cantharides  are  applied  alfo,  in  fmaller  quantity,  fufficient  to  warm  and 
ftimulate  the  part  confiderably,  but  not  to  raife  a  blifter,  againft  fome 
rheumatic  pains,  chilblains,  and  paralytic  affedions.  In  this  intention, 
the  bliftering  compofitions  are  diluted  with  other  plafters,  in  fuch  pro- 
portion, that  the  quantity  of  the  fly  may  be  about  one  twenty-fixth  part 
of  the  whole  compound. 

The  external  ufe  of  cantharides,  if  the  quantity  be  confiderable,  is 
often  followed  by  a  ftrangury  and  heat  of  urine  j  this  infed  being  pe- 
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culiarly  difpofed  to  affed  the  urinary  organs,  though  applied  to  the  re- 
moteft  parts.  This  inconvenience  is  prevented  or  remedied,  by  emulfions 
or  mucilaginous  liquors  plentifully  drank. 

Small  dofes  of  cantharides  are  given  internally  in  fuppreffions  of 
urine,  and  for  deterging  ulcerations  of  the  bladder.  They  have  likewife 
been  found  remarkably  ferviceable  in  feminal  weaknefTes  and  old  gleets  ; 
in  which  the  balfamic  medicines,  generally  recommended,  are  often 
ineffedual^fZy/.  In  leprous  cafes  alfo  they  have  frequently  had  excellent 
effedls,  in  virtue  perhaps  of  their  diuretic  power  ;  for  fo  great  is  the  con- 
fent  of  the  kidneys  with  the  fkin,  that  the  humours  accumulated  in  the 
cutaneous  glands  may  be  difcharged  by  urine;  as  the  urinary  liquor, 
when  the  kidneys  fail  in  their  office,  fometimes  tranfpires  through  the 
fkin  f6J. 

Great  caution  is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  this  highly  ftimulating  medi- 
cine ;  a  fmall  excefs  in  the  dofe  producing  not  only  a  ftrangury,  but  a 
difcharge  of  blood,  with  intenfe  pains  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder : 
a  grain,  and  even  a  quarter  of  a  grsi'm  fcj,  has  in  fome  cafes  had  this 
effedt.  The  remedy  for  thefe  fymptoms,  in  good  habits,  and  where 
the  cantharides  have  not  been  greatly  overdofed,  conlifts  in  plentiful 
dilution  with  emollient  liquors  in  which  fome  nitre  has  been  dilTolved,' 
with  the  interpofition  of  moderate  dofes  of  opium.  It  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed  that  camphor,  given  along  with  the  fly,  corredts  in  fome  degree  its 
irritating  power. 

Cantharides,  digefted  in  redlified  fpirit,  impart  to  it  a  bright 
yellow  tindture,  and  have  their  own  colour  improved  :  boiling  water  re- 
ceives from  them  a  muddy  yellowifh  or  brownilh  hue,  and  confiderably 
impairs  the  colour  of  the  fly.  The  adtive  matter  of  the  cantharides  is 
completely  taken  up  by  both  menfl;rua,  and  does  not  rife  with  either  in 
diftillation  or  evaporation  :  the  fubfl:ance  of  the  fly  remaining  after  digef- 
tion  either  in  water  or  in  fpirit,  does  not  in  the  leaft  blifter  or  inflame  the 
Ikin  ;  whereas  both  the  watery  and  fpirituous  extradts  blifl:er  freely. 


CaJ  Mead,  Momta  iff  pracepta,  p.  256.  ('/^^  Idem,  Medica  facra,  p.  24. 

(c)  Hermann,  Cynofura,  m.  m.  pars  ii.  Edit,  Boeder,  p.  56. 
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The  fafeft  andmoft  commodious  form  for  taking  cantharides  internally, 
is  the  fpirltuous  tindure;  which,  dropt  into  watery  or  vinous  liquors, 
mingles  uniformly,  without  precipitation  or  turbidnefs.    Two  drams  of  Tina, 
the  cantharides,  bruifed  a  little,  are  commonly  digefted  two  or  four  days  ^p^^\',„^, 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  or  two  pints  of  proof  fpirit,  with  or  without  the  P^.  E^ifii. 
addition  of  half  a  dram  or  more  of  cochineal  as  a  colouring  ingredient. 
Thefe  tindtures  are  ufually  given  from  fifteen  to  thirty  or  more  drops 
twice  a  day  :  the  moft  certain  method  of  obtaining,  without  danger,  the 
full  effedl  of  the  cantharides,  is,  to  begin  with  the  fmaller  dofe,  and  in- 
creafe  it  by  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time,  till  a  little  uneafmefs  is  perceived 
in  making  water  j  after  which,  the  medicine  being  intermitted  for  a  day 
or  two,  the  dofe  is  to  be  dimini£hed  a  little,  and  continued  juft  below  the 
quantity  which  produced  that  cffe£t. 

A  foft  extract  of  cantharides  is  in  many  cafes  preferable,  for  external 
purpofes,  to  the  ointments  and  plafters  made  with  the  pov/dered  fly, 
particularly  for  the  dreffing  of  perpetual  blifters  ;  as  it  ad:s  more 
uniformly  than  the  compofitions  containing  the  fly  in  fubflance,  and  oc- 
cafions  lefs  pain  in  the  drefling.  Hoffman's  mi/d  blijier  mhicb  gives  little 
pain,  mentioned  now  and  then  in  his  works,  feems  to  have  been,  or  to 
have  had  for  its  bafis,  a  preparation  of  this  kind  ;  and  probably  the 
empyrical  perpetual  blijier  is  no  other.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  have  Unguentum 
now  received  a  compofltion  on  the  fame  principle  :  they  dired:  an  ounce  ex  [nfufo"™ 
of  cantharides  to  be  infufed  for  a  night  in  four  ounces  of  boilinp;  water,  cantharidum 

Ph  Edinb 

the  liquor  to  be  ftrongly  preflfed  and  fl:rained  out,  and  boiled  with  two      '  ' 
ounces  of  hogs  lard  till  the  humidity  is  wafted  j  after  which,  an  ounce  of 
white  refin,  an  ounce  of  yellow  wax,  and  two  ounces  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine, are  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  fo  as  to  form  a 
fmooth  ointment. 


C  A  R  A  N  N  ^. 

CARANNA  Pharm.  Edinb. faj  Caranna:  a  concrete  refinous 
juice  ;  exuding  from  a  large  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account ; 
brought  from  New  Spain,  and  fome  other  parts  of  America,  in  little 
maffes,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags ;  externally  of  a  dark  brownifli  colour, 

(a)  Expunged. 
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internally  brown  with  a  caft  of  red,  variegated  with  irregular  white 
ftreaks ;  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious  as  it  firft  comes  over,  but  in  length 
of  time  growing  dry  and  friable. 

This  juice  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  heated,  and  a  bitter- 
i£h  and  flightly  pungent  tafte.  Water  diffolves  about  one  fourth  of  it, 
and  redlified  fpirit  above  three  fourths  :  what  is  left  by  the  one  menftruum 
diffolves  in  the  other,  a  fmall  quantity  of  impurities  excepted :  both 
folutions  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  the  fpirituous  deepeft. 

The  watery  tinfture  fmells  agreeably  of  the  caranna,  and  is  in  tafte 
bitterifh  and  fomewhat  warm.  In  diftillation  with  water,  there  feparates 
from  the  aqueous  fluid  a  confiderable  quantity  of  an  orange-coloured 
elTential  oil,  of  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  moderately  pungent  tafte :  the 
remaining  decodtion,  infpiffated,  leaves  an  extract  of  an  ungrateful, 
though  weak,  bitterifhnefs. 

The,  fpirituous  tindlure  is  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  ftronger  and  more 
agreeable  than  the  watery.  Infpiffated,  it  yields  a  very  tenacious  adheflve 
relin,  with  an  oily  matter  which  feparates  and  floats  on  the  furface :  the 
refln  has  very  little  fmell,  and  fcarcely  makes  any  impreflion  on  the  organs 
of  tafte :  the  oil  is  confiderably  aromatic,  and  moderately  bitter,  in 
which  laft  refpedl  it  differs  from  the  purer  oil  obtained  by  diftillation 
with  water. 

Caranna  has  been  chiefly  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  vulnerary 
balfams,  corroborant  and  difcutient  plafters,  and  other  external  appli- 
cations. It  has  very  feldom  been  given  internally,  and  is  now,  in  this 
country,  almoft  wholly  in  difufe. 

*CARDAMINE. 

CARDAMINE  Pharm.  Edinb.  Najiurtium  pratenfe  magno  jiore  C.  B. 
Cardamine  fratenjis  Linn.  Ladies-smock  or  Cuckow  flower  : 
a  plant,  of  the  clafs  tetradynamia  of  Linnaeus,  in  tafte  refembling  crefs. 
It  has  an  eredl  ftalk ;  and  leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  with  an 
odd  one  at  the  end.  Its  flower  is  white  or  purplifti,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
a  bivalvular  pod.  It  grows  plentifully  in  moift  meadows,  and  flowers 
early  in  the  fpring. 

The 
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The  virtue  of  the  flowers  of  ladies-fmock,  in  hyfteric  and  epileptic 
cafes,  was  firft  noticed  by  Ray;  and  their  ufe  has  been  revived  by 
Sir  George  Baker,  who  has  publifhed  fome  cafes  of  their  efficacy  in  the 
Medical  T^ranfaBions,  'uol.  i.  The  flowers  are  given  in  powder,  in  dofes 
of  from  thirty  to  ninety  grains.  They  have  little  fenflble  effedt,  fit  eafy 
on  the  ftomach,  and  increafe  the  appetite.  Their  antifpafmodic  powers 
feem,  from  the  cafes  reUted,  to  be  confiderable. 

CARDAMOMUM. 

CARDAMOM  :  a  dried  fruit  or  pod,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  j 
divided  internally  into  three  cells,  in  each  of  which  are  contained  two 
rows  of  triangular  feeds,  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide  and  white 
within. 

1.  Cardamomum  minus  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cardamomum 
Jimpliciter  in  officinis  didium  C.  B.       Cardamom,  lefler  cardamom  :  with 
fhort  triangular  hufks,  fcarce  half  an  inch  in  length;  the  produce  of 
a  plant  with  reed-like  ftalks,  defcribed  in  the  Hortus  malabaricus  under 
the  name  of  Elettari ;  the  Amomum  Cardamomum  of  Linnseus. 

Thefe  feeds,  freed  from  the  huflcs,  are  an  elegant  and  ufeful  aromatic, 
of  a  grateful  fmell  and  flavour,  very  warm,  yet  not  fiery,  or  fubjed:,  like 
the  fpices  of  the  pepper  kind,  to  produce  immoderate  heat.  The  hulks 
fhould  be  feparated  only  at  the  time  of  ufe ;  for  the  feeds  foon  lofe  a  part 
of  their  flavour  in  being  kept  without  this  defence. 

Their  virtue  is  extracted,  not  only  by  rediified  fpirit,  but  almoft  com- 
pletely by  water  alfo ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  watery  infufion 
is  cloudy  or  turbid,  the  fpirituous  clear  and  tranfparent  v  the  colour  of 
both  is  a  pale  yellow.  Scarcely  any  of  the  aromatic  feeds  give  out  fo 
much  of  their  warmth  to  watery  menfl:rua,  or  abound  fo  much  with 
gummy  matter,  which  appears  to  be  the  principle  by  which  the  aromatic 
part  is  made  diflbluble  in  water :  the  infufion  is  fo  mucilaginous,  even 
in  a  dilute  fl;ate,  as  hardly  to  pafs  through  a  filter. 

In  difl:illation  with  water,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  efl^ential  oil  fepa- 
rates  from  the  watery  fluid,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  in  fmell  exaftly 
refembling  the  cardamoms,  and  of  a  very  pungent  tafi:e :  the  remaining 
decodion  is  difagreeably  bitterifh  and  mucilaginous,  retaining  nothing 
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of  the  pungency  or  warmth,  any  more  than  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
fpice.  On  infpiffating  the  tindture  made  in  redlified  fpirit,  a  part  of  the 
flavour  of  the  cardamoms  arifes  with  the  fpirit,  but  greatefl;  part  remains 
behind  concentrated  in  the  extract  ^  which  fmells  moderately  of  the  feeds, 
and  has  a  pungent  aromatic  tafl:e,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and  rather 
more  grateful  than  that  of  the  feeds  in  fubftance. 

Tind:ures  of  this  fpice  both  in  redtified  and  proof  fpirit  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  watery  infufions  j  and  proof  fpirit,  impregnated  with 
its  flavour  by  diftillation,  more  agreeable  than  the  Ample  diftilled  water. 
A  tindture  of  flx  ounces  of  the  feeds,  in  a  quart -f-  or  two  pints  and"  a 
half  %  of  proof  fpirit ;  and  a  fpirituous  water  more  lightly  flavoured 
with  them,  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  four  ounces  ; 
are  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  occafionally  made  ufe  of  as  pleafant  warm 
cordials  and  for  flavouring  other  medicines.  I  have  not  obferved  any 
of  the  aromatics  to  anfwer,  in  general,  fo  well  as  the  tindlure  of  this 
fpice,  for  rendering  mineral  waters  and  other  faline  liquors  acceptable  to 
the  fl;omach. 


2.  Cardamomum  medium  Pharm.  Par  if.  Cardamomum  majus  offici- 
narum  C.  B.  Greater  cardamom  :  with  thicker  and  tougher  hufks, 
an  inch  or  more  in  length  ;  the  produce  of  a  plant  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  preceding,  but  larger.  There  is  fome  confuflon  in  regard  to  the 
name,  that  of  cardamomum  majus  being  applied  among  us  to  this  fpecies, 
and  in  France  to  the  grana  paradifiy  of  which  hereafter. 

The  feeds  of  the  greater  cardamom  are  allowed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris 
to  be  ufed  indifl^erently  with  thofe  of  the  lefl'er  :  the  large  kind,  however, 
is  much  weaker  than  the  other,  both  in  fmell  and  tafl:e,  and  hence  has 
in  this  country  been  long  difregarded,  and  is  now  become  a  fliranger  to 
the  fhops.  Both  forts  are  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  the  difference  being 
chiefly  in  degree. 


CARDIAC  A. 

CARDIAC  A  feu  Agripalma  Pharm.  Parif.  Marrubium  cardiaca 
diBum  C.  B.  Leonurus  Cardiaca  Linn.  Motherwort  :  a  large 
plant,  with  fquare  branched  flalks,  the  leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  long  pedicles 
at  the  joints,  and  the  flowers  in  clufl:ers  round  the  upper  joints  :  the  leaf 
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is  dark  coloured,  cut  deeply  into  three  fharp-pointed  indented  fegments, 
of  which  the  middle  one  is  longeft,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  commonly 
again  deeply  cut :  the  flower  is  purplifh,  labiated,  with  the  upper  lip 
long  and  arched,  the  lower  fhort  and  cut  into  three  fedlions.  It  is 
biennial,  grows  wild  in  wafte  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  proceeding 
from  thick  phlegm ;  to  loofen  the  belly  ;  to  promote  perfpiration,  urine, 
and  the  uterine  purgations.  Such,  in  efi^edl,  are  the  virtues,  which  may 
be  expedled  from  its  fenflble  qualities.  The  leaves  and  the  tops  have  a 
moderately  ftrong  fmell,  not  very  agreeable  j  and  a  very  bitter  tafle.  In 
keeping  for  fome  time,  or  on  boiling  them  in  water,  their  fmell  is  diffi- 
pated :  the  decodion,  infpiflfated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extrad:,  difcovers 
to  the  tafle  a  ftrong  penetrating  fubfaline  bitternefs. 

C  A  R  D  U  U  S, 

CARDUUS  BENEDICrUS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cnicus- 
Jiluejiris  hirfutior  Jive  carduus  benedidius  C.  B.  Centaurea  henediSia  Linn.- 
Holy  thistle  :  a  plant  with  rough,  narrow,  jagged  leaves,  terminating 
in  foft  prickles  ;  and  large,  hairy,  branched  flalks,  leaning  to  the  ground ; 
on  the  tops  of  which  grow  large,  fcaly,  prickly  heads,  including  a 
number  of  yellow  flofculi,  which  are  followed  by  oblong  ftriated  feeds 
inclofed  in  down.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  carduus  have  a  penetrating  bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrong, 
or  very  durable  in  the  mouth ;  accompanied,  in  their  recent  ftate,  with 
fomewhat  of  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they  foon  lofe  in  keeping. 
The  herb,  when  thoroughly  dried,  fhould  be  hung  up  loofely  in  an  airy 
place  J  being  very  fubjed:,  if  prefTed  clofe,  to  rot  or  grow  mouldy. 

Cold  water,  poured  on  the  dry  leaves,  extracts,  in  an  hour  or  two, 
a  light  grateful  bitternefs  :  by  ftanding  long  upon  the  plant,  the  liquor 
becomes  difagreeable  :  a  flrong  decodlion  is  very  naufeous  and  offeniive 
to  the  fliomach.  A  cold  infuflon  and  a  decodlion  being  feparately  in- 
fpiflfated, the  fame  differences  were  obferved  between  the  extracts,  as 
between  the  liquors  in  their  dilute  fl:ate ;  the  extrad  obtained  from  the 
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infufion  being  a  fufficiently  agreeable  bitter,  and  that  from  the  decodlion 
difguftful  i  a  proof,  that  the  differences  of  the  liquors  do  not  depend, 
as  might  be  fuppofed,  on  their  degree  of  faturation,  but  on  their  being 
impregnated  with  matters  of  a  different  kind. 

Redtified  fpirit  alfo  extracts,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  lighter  bitter  part 
of  the  carduus,  but  does  not  take  up  the  naufeous  near  fo  ealily  as  water : 
a  fpirituous  tinfture  prepared  by  warm  digeftion  for  feveral  hours,  and 
the  extradt  obtained  by  infpiffating  it,  were  more  ftrongly  but  not  un- 
pleafantly  bitter.  The  colour  of  the  watery  tindlures  is  a  yellowifh  or 
greenifh,  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  brown,  according  as  they  are  more 
or  lefs  faturated ;  that  of  the  fpirituous,  a  deep  green. 

On  keeping  the  foft  watery  extracts  for  fome  months,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  faline  matter  was  found  to  have  (hot  upon  the  furface,  into 
fmall  cryftals,  in  {hape  approaching  to  thofe  of  nitre,  in  tafte  bitterifh 
with  an  impreffion  of  coolnefs. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to  be  little  attended  to  in  the  prefent 
practice.  The  naufeous  decodlion  is  fometimes  ufed  to  excite  vomiting, 
and  a  ftrong  infufion  to  promote  the  operation  of  other  emetics  :  but  this 
elegant  bitter,  when  extracted  from  the  offenfive  parts  of  the  herb,  may 
be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other  purpofes.  I  have  frequently  obferved 
excellent  effedls  from  a  light  infufion  of  carduus,  in  weaknefs  of  appetite 
and  indigeftion,  where  the  ftomach  was  injured  by  irregularities  and 
oppreffed  by  vifcid  phlegm :  nor  have  I  found  any  one  medicine  of  the 
bitter  kind  to  lit  fo  eafily  on  weak  ftomachs,  or  to  heat  fo  little.  Thefe 
infufions,  taken  freely,  promote  the  natural  fecretions.  Drank  warm 
in  bed,  they  commonly  increafe  perfpiration  or  excite  fweat ;  and  as  they 
adl  with  great  mildnefs,  not  heating  or  irritating  confiderably,  they  have 
been  ufed,  in  this  intention,  in  acute  as  well  as  chronical  difeafes. 

The  feeds  of  carduus  are  likewife  confiderably  bitter,  and  have  fome- 
times been  ufed  as  fudorifics  or  diaphoretics,  in  the  form  of  emulfion. 
Cartheufer  obferves,  that  they  give  the  proper  confiftence  of  an  emulfion 
to  ten  times  their  weight  or  more  of  water :  and  that  they  do  not  impart 
a  perfect  whitenefs,  but  a  greyifh  colour  to  the  liquor. 
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C  A  R  I  C  JE. 

CARICJE  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Figs  :  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Jicus 
communis  C.  B.  Ficus  Carica  Linn,  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  with  large 
leaves  cut  into  five  fegments  j  remarkable  for  producing  no  flow^ers  pre- 
vious to  the  fruit  j  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Figs  are  accounted  moderately  nutrimental,  grateful  to  the  ftomach, 
and  eafier  of  digeftion  than  any  of  the  other  fweet  fruits.  Their  principal 
medicinal  ufe  is  as  a  lubricating  emollient  fweet  j  in  which  intention, 
they  are  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in  pe6toral  decodtions,  and  in 
lenitive  eleftaries.  They  are  employed  externally,  in  cataplafms,  for 
promoting  the  fuppuration  of  inflammatory  tumours  ;  for  which  purpofe 
they  appear  to  be  equally  adapted  with  other  foft  fubftances  void  of 
acrimony  or  irritation. 

.     CARL  IN  A. 

CARLINA :  a  perennial  plant,  with  long,  narrow,  deeply  jagged, 
and  very  prickly  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground ;  in  the  middle  of  which 
grows  a  large  roundifh  head,  without  any  ftalk,  encompafTed  with  fmaller 
leaves,  full  of  fharp  prickles  :  the  flower  iffues  from  the  middle  of  the 
head. 

I.  Car  LIN  A  Jinje  Chamceleon  albus  Pharm.  Edinb.  fa)  Car  Una  acaulos 
magno  jlore  C.  B.  Carlina  acaulis  Linn.  Cardopatium.  Carline 
THISTLE  :  with  the  flower  compofed  of  a  number  of  white  petals  fet 
round  a  middle  difk.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  from  whence  the  dried  roots  are  fometimes  brought  to 
us.  Thefe  are  about  an  inch  thick,  externally  of  a  rufty  or  reddifh 
brown  colour,  internally  of  a  pale  yellowifh  or  brownifh,  corroded  as  it 
were  upon  the  furface,  and  perforated  with  fmall  holes,  fo  as  to  appear, 
when  cut,  as  if  worm-eaten. 

The  roots  of  carline  thiflile  have  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  agreeable 
fmell ;  and  a  weak,  bitterifh,  fubacrid,  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte.  In- 
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fufions  of  them  in  water  have  very  little  tafle,  and  not  much  fmell : 
diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  two-hundredth  part  of  their  weight, 
or  a  little  more,  of  a  thick  ponderous  elTential  oil,  which,  on  being 
redtified  or  rediftilled,  leaves  a  confiderable  proportion  of  refinous  matter 
and  becomes  thin^^  a  J  :  the  decodion,  remaining  after  the  feparation  of 
this  mofl  active  principle  of  the  root,  is  unpleafantly  bitterifh  and  fub- 
faline,  though  only  weakly  fo  even  when  infpilTated  to  an  extract.  A 
tindture  and  extract  prepared  with  redlified  fpirit  are  ftronger  in  tafte  than 
thofe  made  with  water,  but  have  little  fmell.  Both  the  watery  infufion 
and  extradl  are  of  a  brownifh  yellow  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a  deep 
gold  yellow. 

This  root  is  fuppofed  to  be  diaphoretic,  antihyfteric,  and  anthelmintic. 
It  has  been  greatly  efteemed  by  fome  foreign  phyficians  in  acute  malignant 
as  well  as  in  chronical  difeafes  j  and  given  in  fubflance  from  a  fcruple  to 
a  dram,  and  in  infufion  from  one  to  two  drams  and  more.  It  never 
came  much  into  ufe  among  us,  and  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
jfhops.  Frederic  Hoffman  the  elder  relates,  that  he  has  known  a  de- 
codtion  of  it  in  broth  excite  vomiting fh J,  but  does  not  mention  the 
quantity  which  produced  this  eifedt. 

2.  CARLiNAGUMMiFERAj   Carduus  pinea Ixine.     Car  Una  acaulos 
gummiferaCB.      Chamceko  albus  diofcoridis  Columnee.    AtraStylis  gummi- 
fera  Linn.      Pine  thistle  :  with  the  flowers  compofed  of  purplifh 
flofculi,  like  thofe  of  the  common  thiftle.    It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  the 
ifland  of  Candy. 

The  roots  of  the  pine  thiftle  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  carline,  and 
of  a  ftronger  fmell.  Wounded  when  frefli,  they  yield  a  vifcous  milky 
juice,  which  concretes  into  tenacious  mafles,  at  firft  whitifli  and  re- 
fembling  wax,  when  much  handled  growing  black,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ixiony  ixiay  and  acanthina  majiiche  of  the  ancients.  The  juice,  in  tafte 
and  fmell  not  ungrateful,  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  chewed  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  maftich ;  and  the  root  itfelf  to  be  of  the  fame  virtue 
with  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

(a)  Neumann,  Chem.  nuorks,  p.  406.  (ij  Clavis  Schrceder.  p.  431. 
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CARPOBALS  AMUM, 

CARPOBALSAMUM  Pharm.  Lond.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  balfam  of  Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  with  a 
fhort  pedicle ;  of  a  roundifh  or  oval  figure,  pointed  at  the  top  ;  com- 
pofed  of  a  dark  brown  or  reddifh  black,  wrinkled  bark,  marked  with 
four  ribs  from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  whitifh  or  yellowiih  medullary  fub- 

This  fruit,  when  in  perfection,  is  faid  to  have  a  pleafant  warm,  bit- 
terifli  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell  refembling  that  of  the  balfam  itfelf. 
But  fuch  as  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  the  fhops,  (for  it  is  but  rarely 
to  be  met  with  there)  has  almoft  wholly  loft  both  its  fmell  and  tafte.  It 
is  no  otherwife  made  ufe  of  in  this  country  than  as  an  ingredient  in  mith- 
ridate  and  theriaca ;  in  both  which,  its  place  is  commonly  fupplied  by 
materials  of  more  efficacy  than  itfelf:  fome  dired:  juniper  berries,  the 
London  college  cubebs,  for  its  fubftitute. 

C  AR'T  H  A  MU  S. 

CARTHAMUS  Pharm.  Pari/.  Cnicus  fativus  Jive  carthamus  officina- 
rum  C.  B.  Carthamus  tinBorius  Linn.  Safflower  :  a  plant  with 
oval  pointed  leaves,  fomewhat  prickly  about  the  edges,  joined  clofe  to 
the  ftalk,  which  is  round,  firm  and  branched  :  on  the  tops  grow  large 
fcaly  heads,  with  faffron-coloured  fiftular  flowers  ftanding  out  from 
them  :  thefe  are  followed  by  fmooth  white  feeds,  of  an  oblong  roundifh 
ftiape,  yet  with  four  fenfible  corners,  remarkably  heavy  fo  as  to  fink  in 
water.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  cultivated  in  large 
quantity  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  on  account  of  the  ufes  of  its  flowers 
in  dying.  It  is  fometimes  raifed  among  ourfelves  j  but  the  feeds,  which 
are  the  part  that  has  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  feldom  come 
to  perfedtion  in  this  climate. 

The  feeds  of  carthamus,  freed  from  the  fhells,  have  an  undluous 
fweetifh  tafte,  which  on  chewing  them  for  a  little  time  becomes  acrid 


(a)  Vide  Profp.  Alpin.  Dialog,  de  halfamo-. 
Ff  2 
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and  difagreeAble  :  they  form  an  emulfion  on  trituration  with  water,  and 
give  out  to  fpirit  a  little  naufeous  acrid  matter.  They  have  been  cele- 
brated as  a  gentle  cathartic,  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two  in  fubftance  and 
fix  or  eight  drams  in  emulfion  :  but  as  they  operate  very  flowly,  and  are 
apt,  efpecially  when  given  in  fubftance,  to  occafion  naufeae,  flatulencies, 
and  diftenfions  of  the  ftomach  ;  their'  ufe  has  long  been  laid  afide,  and 
the  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  now  difcarded  them 
from  their  catalogues  of  officinals. 

The  flowers  have  been  fometimes  employed  as  a  colouring  drug  for 
alimentary  and  medicinal  fubfliances ;  and  when  well  cured,  are  not  eafily 
difliinguifhable  by  the  eye  from  faflron,  though  they  have  nothing  of  its 
fmell  or  taflie.  They  give  a  deep  faffron  tindlure  to  redlified  fpirit,  and 
a  paler  yellow  to  water.  After  the  yellow  matter  has  been  extracted  by 
water,  the  flower  appears  red,  and  communicates  a  deep  red  colour  to 
fpirit  of  wine  or  to  alkaline  lye. 

C  A  RU  L 

CARXJI  Pharm.  Lond.  Carvi  Pharm.  Edinb.  Cuminum  pratenfe 
carui  qfficinarum  C.  B.  Carum  Carvi  Linn.  Caraway  :  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  with  ftriated  branched  fl:alks,  two  or  three  feet  high ;  and 
finely  divided  leaves  fet  in  pairs  along  a  channelled  rib ;  every  two  of 
which  ribs  or  pedicles  crofs  one  another  at  their  origin  on  the  ftalk  :  the 
feeds  are  fmall,  of  a  brownifh  or  blackifli  colour,  fomewhat  bent,  ftriated, 
flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
climates  :  in  this  kingdom  it  is  rarely  found  wild,  but  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  for  culinary  and  confectionary  as  well  as  medicinal 
purpofes.    It  is  biennial. 

Caraway  feeds  are  an  ufeful  ftoij):^.chic  and  carminative ;  of  a  faf- 
ficiently  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  ci  moderately  warm  tafte :  they 
are  given,  in  fubftance,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram.  The  leaves  have  the 
fame  kind  of  flavour  with  the  feeds,  but  are  confiderably  weaker  and  lefs 
grateful.  The  roots  have  a  fweetiflhi  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight 
warmth,  and  very  little  fmell. 

The  feeds  give  out  the  whole  of  their  virtue,  by  moderate  digeftion, 
to  rectified  fpirit  j  for  after  the  aCtion  of  this  menftruum  they  prove 
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infipid  and  inodorous  :  the  tindiure  taftes  flrongly  of  the  caraways,  but 
their  fmeil  is  in  great  meafure  covered  by  the  menflruum.  The  fpirit, 
gently  diflilled  ofF/rom  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over  very  little  of  the 
flavour  of  the  caraways,  leaving  nearly  all  their  acftive  matter  concentrated 
in  the  extrad:,  which  proves  a  very  warm  pungent  aromatic.  The 
colour,  both  of  the  tindiure  and  extradl,  is  a  yellowi£h  verging  to 
green. 

Infullons  of  the  feeds  in  water  are  ftronger  in  fmell  than  the  fpirituous 
tindture,  but  much  weaker  in  tafte :    after  repeated  infufion  in  frefh 
portions  of  water,    they  ftill  give  a  confiderable  tafte  to  fpirit.  The 
colour  of  the  watery  infufions  is  a  pale  reddifh  brown.    In  diftillation 
or  evaporation,  water  elevates  all  the  aromatic  part  of  the  caraways  :  the 
remaining  extract  is  almoft  infipid,  and  thus  difcovers,  that  in  caraways 
there  is  lefs,  than  in  moft  of  the  other  warm  feeds  of  European  growth, 
of  a  bitterifh  or  ungrateful  matter  joined  to  the  aromatic.    Along  with 
the  aqueous  fluid  there  arifes  in  diftillation  a  very  confiderable  quantity, . 
about  one  ounce  from  thirty,  of  eflTential  oil,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  oi.  effent. 
fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  caraway,  in  tafte  hotter  and  more  pungent  than  ^p^'i^^^^ 
thofe  obtained  from  moft  of  our  other  warm  feeds* f aj :  this  oil  is  given 
from  one  to  five  or  fix  drops,  as  a  carminative  ^  and  is  fuppofed  alfo  to 
be  of  peculiar  efficacy  for  promoting  urine,  to  which  it  communicates 
fome  degree  of  its  fmell.    The  leaves  of  the  plant  aflSbrd  likewife  an  oil, 
nearly  fimilar,  both  in  colour  and  quality,  to  that  of  the  feeds,  but  in 
far  lefs  quantity  :  fixteen  pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower,  ftripped  from  - 
the  ftalks,  yielded  fcarcely  an  ounce.    The  eflential  oil  of  the  feeds  is 
diredled  as  an  officinal;  as  alfo  a  cordial  water,  pretty  ftrongly  flavoured  Aquafemln. 
with  them  by  drawing  off  a  gallon -j'  or  nine  pints  J  of  proof  fpirit  from  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
half  a  pound  of  the  caraways.  Ei/ink 

C  ARTO  P  HT  L  LA. 

CARTOPHTLLA  AROMATICA  Pharm.Lond.&EdinL  Cary- 
ophyllus  aromaticus  feu  potius  garyophyllus  Pharm.  Pari/.  Cloves  : 
the  unripe  fruit,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the  cups  of  the  unopened 
flowers,  of  a  bay-like  tree  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  Garyophyllus  aro- 

*(a)  M.  Beaume  obtained  from  fix  pounds  of  unbruifed  caraway  feeds,  four  ounces  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  as  colourlefs  as  water. 
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maticus  Linn.  In  jfhape  they  fomewhat  refemble  a  fhort  thick  fquare 
nail,  of  a  rufly  colour  inclining  to  black :  in  the  inlide  of  each  clove 
are  found  a  ftylus,  and  ftamina,  with  their  apices  :  at  the  larger  end 
Ihoot  out,  from  the  four  angles,  four  little  points  like  a  ftar  j  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  round  ball,  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  reft,  com- 
pofed  of  four  fmall  fcales  or  leaves,  which  feem  to  be  the  unexpanded 
petala  of  the  flower.  The  tree  is  one  of  thofe,  whofe  flower  is  produced 
above  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit :  the  ripe  fruit,  fometimes  brought 
into  Europe  under  the  name  of  anthophyllusy  is  marked  on  the  top  with 
the  remains  of  the  flower  it  is  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  an  olive,  and 
contains,  under  a  thin  blackifh  fhell,  a  hard  kernel  of  the  fame  colour, 
which  has  a  deep  longitudinal  feam  on  one  fide.  The  cloves  are  faid 
to  be  cured  by  expofing  them  to  fmoke,  and  afterwards  drying  them 
in  the  fun. 

The  clove  has  a  ftrong  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifti,  hot,  very 
pungent  tafte :  it  is  one  of  the  hotteft  and  moft  acrid  of  the  fubftances 
of  the  aromatic  clafs,  and  as  fuch  is  often  ufed,  not  only  internally,  but 
as  an  external  ftimulant.  The  antophyllus  has  the  fame  kind  of  flavour 
with  the  clove  itfelf ;  but  being  far  weaker,  in  fmell  as  well  as  in  tafte, 
it  is  very  rarely  applied  to  any  medicinal  purpofes,  and  is  now  fcarcely 
ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  ftiops. 

The  clove  is  remarkably  difpofed  to  imbibe  humidity ;  and  when 
robbed  of  its  active  parts  by  infufion  in  menftrua  or  diftillation,  and  after- 
wards mixed  with  frefti  cloves,  it  regains  from  them  a  confiderable  fhare 
both  of  tafte  and  fmelh  The  Dutch,  through  whofe  hands  this  fpice 
is  brought  to  us,  have  often  pradtifed  this  abufe  j  which,  however,  may 
be  eafily  difcovered  ;  for  thofe  cloves  which  have  once  loft  their  virtue, 
continue  always  not  only  weaker  than  the  reft,  but  likewife  of  a  much 
paler  colour. 

Tind:ures  of  cloves  in  redlified  fpirit  are  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown 
colour,  of  no  great  fmell,  but  of  a  highly  acrid  tafte :  if  the  quantity 
of  fpirit  be  confiderable,  it  leaves  the  clove  deprived  of  all  its  virtue. 
On  infpiftating  the  filtered  tincture,  the  fpirit,  which  diftils,  is  found  to 
have  very  little  impregnation  from  the  fpice :  the  remaining  extrad:, 
neverthelefs,  does  not  difcover  fo  much  fmell  as  the  clove  in  fubftance, 
but  its  tafte  is  excefiively  pungent  and  fiery.  The  quantity  of  this  burn- 
ing extradt  amounts  to  aoout  one  third  the  weight  of  the  clove. 
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Digefted  or  infufed  in  water,  they  impregnate  the  liquor  more  ftrongly 
with  their  fmell  than  they  do  fpirit,  but  not  near  fo  much  with  their 
tafte  :  after  repeated  infufion  in  water,  they  impart  flill  a  confiderable 
tindlure  to  rectified  fpirit.  In  diftillation  with  water,  they  give  over, 
very  (lowly,  near  one  lixth  their  weight /^^z^  of  elTential  oil  ;  when  care- 
fully diftilled,  colourlefs  ;  by  age,  changing  to  a  yellow,  and  at  length  to 
a  reddifh  brown  colour  j  when  drawn  with  a  ftrong  fire,  proving  often 
of  this  colour  at  firft ;  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  cloves  5  but  in  tafte  only 
moderately  pungent,  very  much  lefs  fo  than  the  fpirituous  extrad:. 
Neither  the  remaining  clove  nor  decodlion  have  any  confiderable  tafte ;  the 
pungency  of  this  fpice  feeming  to  depend,  not  on  the  volatile  or  fixt 
parts  feparately,  but  on  the  combination  of  the  \.yNo(b). 

The  oil  of  cloves  commonly  met  with  in  the  fhops,  and  received  from 
the  Dutch,  is  indeed  highly  acrimonious  :  but  this  oil  is  plainly  not  the 
genuine  diftilled  oil  of  the  clove  5  for  notwithftanding  its  being  more 
pungent  than  that  which  cloves  afford  by  the  common  procefs  of  diftil- 
lation, it  contains  a  large  admixture,  oftentimes  half  its  weight  or  more, 
of  an  infipid  exprefled  oil ;  as  appears  upon  treating  it  with  rectified 
fpirit,  which  diffolves  the  pungent  aromatic  matter,  and  leaves  the  grofs 
infipid  oil.  It  is  probably  from  an  admixture  of  the  refinous  part  of  the 
clove,  that  this  fophifticated  oil  receives  both  its  acrimony  and  high 
colour.  Frefh  cloves  are  faid  to  yield  a  high  coloured,  thick,  fragrant 
oil  upon  expreffion  :  poffibly  the  common  oil  of  cloves,  brought  from  the 
fpice  iflands,  is  no  other  than  this  oil,  diluted  with  infipid  ones.  The 
college  of  London  feems  to  require  both  the  common  and  the  genuine 
oil  to  be  kept  in  the  ftiops,  making  ejfential  oil  of  cloves  both  an  article 
of  the  materia  medica  and  an  ofiicinai  preparation  :  perhaps  the  common 
oil,  as  being  moft  pungent,  is  beft  adapted  for  fome  external  purpofes,  as 
the  genuine  doubtlefs  is  for  thofe  of  an  internal  aromatic. 

CARTOPHTLLArA. 

CARTOPHTLLATA  Pharm.  Edinb.(c)  Caryophyllata  vulgaris  C.B, 
Geum  urbanum  Linn.    Avens,,  or  Herb-Benit  :  a  roughifh  plant,  with 

HofFmaniij  Ohfeyvationes  phyjtco-thymktie,  lib.  i.  obf.  3. 

(b)  Neumann,  De  caryoph.  aromat.  Chem.  vjorks,  p.  413.    Cartheufer,  m.  m.  ii.  383. 

( c)  Expunged, 
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dark-coloured  winged  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  agrimony ;  and  penta- 
petalous  yellow  flowers,  ftanding  in  ten-leaved  cups  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  followed,  each,  by  a-round  duller  of  hairy  feeds  with  hooked 
tails  :  the  roots  are  flender,  full  of  fibres,  of  a  dark  brownifh  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  is  found  in  flower  greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  root  of  avens  has  been  employed  as  a  gentle  ftyptic,  corroborant, 
and  ftomachic ;  and  for  thefe  intentions  continues,  not  undefervedly, 
of  fome  efteem  in  foreign  countries,  though  very  little  regarded  among 
us.  It  has  a  mildly  auftere  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte ;  and  a  very  pleafant 
fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  clove  kind,  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
produced  in  dry  warm  foils  :  fuch  as  is  the  growth  of  clofe,  fhady,  moift 
places,  has  little  and  often  nothing  of  this  flavour. 

This  root  gives  out  its  aftringent  matter  equally  to  v/atery  and  fpiri- 
tuous  menftrua,  its  aromatic  part  moft  perfe6t]y  to  the  latter  :  the 
aqueous  infulion  is  of  a  reddiili  brown  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a  deep 
yellow.  In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  whitifh 
concrete  oily  matter,  of  a  very  grateful  fragrance  :  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion, infpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extradt,  is  moderately  aftringent. 
On  committing  to  diftillation  the  fpirituous  tindture,  little  or  nothing 
comes  over  with  the  fpirit  j  the  aromatic  part  of  the  root,  as  well  as  the 
.auftere,  remaining  concentrated  in  the  extradl.  The  fmell,  which  in  the 
tindture  is  concealed  or  fupprefl^ed  by  the  menftriium,  difcovers  itfelf 
again  when  the  fpirit  is  drawn  oft^. 

C  ARTO  P  HT  LLU  S  RUBER. 

CARTOPHTLLA  RUBRA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Caryo- 
phyllus  altilis  jnajor  C.B.  Dianthus  Gary ophyllus  Linn.  Clove-july- 
FLOWER,  or  GILLIFLOWER  :  a  plant  with  many  fmooth  round  jointed 
ftalks,  and  grafs-like  blueifti-green  leaves  ftanding  in  pairs  at  the  joints : 
the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals,  narrow  at  the  bafes,  broad  and 
jagged  at  top,  fet  in  an  oblong  cylindrical  cup,  which  is  covered  at 
bottom  with  four  ftiort  fcales  forming  as  it  were  a  fecondary  cup  :  after 
the  flower  has  fallen,  the  cup  becomes  a  covering  to  a  number  of  fmall, 
flat,  wrinkled,  black  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Italy. 

Many 
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Many  fpecies  or  varieties  of  thefe  flowers  are  common  in  our  gardens. 
Thofe  employed  for  medicinal  ufes,  to  which  the  name  of  clove-july- 
flower  is  more  particularly  appropriated,  are  of  a  deep  crimfon  colour, 
and  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell  fomewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  clove  fpice : 
their  tafte  is  bitterifh  and  fubaftringent.  In  drying,  their  tafte  becomes 
ftronger,  and  their  fmell  is  not  fo  foon  diffipated  as  that  of  many  other 
fragrant  flowers. 

Clove-july-flowers  have  been  recommended  as  cardiacs  and  alexi- 
pharmacs.  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that  he  has  often  cured  malignant 
fevers  by  the  ufe  of  a  decodtion  of  them  j  which,  he  fays,  powerfully 
promotes  fweat  and  urine  without  greatly  irritating  nature,  and  at  the 
fame  time  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  abates  thirft. 

At  prefent,  thefe  flowers  are  valued  chiefly  for  their  fine  flavour; 
which  is  readily  extracted  by  infufion  in  water,  and  diflipated  even  by 
light  codiion.    Three  pounds  of  the  frefh  flowers  dipt  from  the  heels,  Syr.  cary- 
communicate,  by  infufion  in  a  clofe  veflel  for  a  night,  a  grateful  and 
moderately  flirong  fmell,  and  a  deep  red  colour,  to  fivef-  and  even  to  t  P^-  J-"^"^- 
twelve!);  pints  of  water:   thefe  liquors,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fine  x?h.Edinb. 
fugar,  form  very  agreeable  fyrups.    On  difl:illing  the  frefh  flowers  with 
water,  the  difl:illed  liquor  proves  confiderably  impregnated  with  their 
fragrance,  but  no  efl"ential  oil  feparates,  though  feveral  pounds  of  the 
flowers  be  fubmitted  to  the  operation.    The  remaining  decodlion  is  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  and  yields,  upon  being  infpl floated,  a  dark  purplifh 
red  extract,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  and  of  a  bitterifh,  aufliere,  fubfaline 
tafl:e. 

Re<5lified  fpirit,  digeflied  on  the  flowers,  receives  a  much  paler  tindiure 
than  watery  liquors,  but  extrads  the  whole  of  their  aftive  matter.  In 
diftillation  or  evaporation,  fpirit  elevates  much  lefs  than  water ;  the 
fpirituous  extradl  retaining  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  fine  fmell  of  the 
flowers,  as  well  as  their  tafie :  its  colour  is  purplifh,  like  that  of  the 
watery  extradt. 

CASIA  CARTOPHTLLATA. 

CASTA  CARTOPHTLLATA  Pharm.  Pari/.  Cortex  caryophyl- 
loides.  Clove  bark:  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  clove  kind,  fcaryo- 
phyllus  aromaticus  frudlu  rotunda y  caryophyllon  plinli  C^  B.    Myrtus  caryo^ 
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phyllata  Linn.)  brought  from  the  ifland  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  rolled  up  in  quills ;  like  cinnamon,  but  fome- 
what  thinner,  rougher  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  darker  rufty  brown 
colour. 

This  bark  is  a  warm  aromatic,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  fmell  and 
tafte  with  the  clove  fpice,  but  weaker,  and  with  a  little  admixture  as  it 
were  of  the  cinnamon  flavour.  It  agrees  nearly  with  cloves  alfo  in  regard 
to  the  folubility  and  volatility  of  its  ad:ive  principles.  Tinctures  of  it 
in  rediified  fpirit  fmell  and  tafte  ftrongly  of  the  bark  :  the  watery  in- 
fuflons  are  confiderably  impregnated  with  its  fmell,  but  have  very  little 
of  its  taflie.  On  infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tincture,  the  fpirit  which 
diflils  has  little  or  nothing  of  its  flavour  :  the  remaining  extradt  fmells 
lightly  of  the  bark,  and  proves  in  tafte  very  hot  and  pungent,  though 
much  lefs  fo  than  the  fpirituous  extradt  of  cloves.  In  diftillation  with 
water,  it  yields  a  very  fmall  portion  of  effential  oil,  nearly  flmilar  in 
flavour  to  the  oil  of  cloves,  but  more  pungent  than  the  genuine  oil 
of  that  fpice :  the  remaining  deco6lion  is  ungratefully  aufl:ere  and 
bitterifh. 

A  bark  of  the  fame  kind  is  fometimes  brought  from  the  Eafl;  Indies 
under  the  name  of  culitlawan  or  culilawan  ;  a  Malaccan  compound  word, 
of  which  the  Latin  cortex  caryophylkides  or  clove  bark  is  faid  to  be  a 
tranflation.  That  diftinguifhed  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  culilawan  is 
thicker  than  the  other,  and  in  colour  approaches  fomewhat  more  to 
cinnamon,  but  fcarcely  dilfers  in  fmell  or  tafl:e. 

The  fame  with  this  appears  likewife  to  be  the  carabaccium  of  Baglivi; 
which  he  defcribes  as  being  in  tafl:e  like  cloves,  but  very  temperate  and 
grateful,  and  in  colour  having  a  great  refemblance  to  cinnamon ;  and 
which,  he  fays,  he  made  ufe  of,  with  great  benefit  in  decodlion,  for 
correcting  acrimony  and  fcorbutic  diflTolution  of  the  lymph,  and  for 
ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  promoting  digefliion^^z^. 

Rumphius  obferves,  that  the  outer  and  inner  barks,  and  the  barks  of 
different  parts  of  the  tree,  differ  fomewhat  in  colour  and  in  tafte  from 
one  another ;  (whence,  probably,  fuch  differences  as  may  have  been  ob- 
ferved  in  thofe  brought  under  different  names  into  Europe)  ;  and  that 


( a)  Baglivl,  Experimenta  circa  fali'vam,  0pp.  p.  xz6^ 
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the  bark  of  the  root  approaches  both  in  appearance  and  in  flavour  to 
faffafras,  to  which  it  was,  in  Batavia,  frequently  fubftituted. 

CASIA  FISrULARIS. 

CASIA  FISTULARIS  Pharm.  Lond.  Cajfia  fftularis  Ph.  Edhib. 
Casia  fistula  :  a  hard  woody  cylindrical  pod,  of  a  tree  refembling 
the  walnut,  (cajjia  Jijlula  alexandrma  C.  B.  &  Linn. J  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  Egypt  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  has 
been  thence  introduced  into  the  Wefl.  The  pods  or  canes  are  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  length  ;  externally,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  fomewhat  wrinkled,  with  a  large  feam  running  the  whole 
length  upon,  one  lide,  and  another  lefs  vifible  on  the  oppofite  one  ;  in- 
ternally, of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  divided  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody 
plates  into  a  number  of  little  cells,  containing  each  a  flattifh  oval  feed 
with  a  foft  black  pulp. 

The  pulp  of  cafia  has  a  fweetifh  tafle,  followed  by  more  or  lefs  of  an 
ungrateful  kind  of  acrimony.  The  calia  of  the  Eaft  Indies  has  a  more 
agreeable  fweetnefs,  and  lefs  acrimony  than  that  of  the  Weft ;  and  hence 
the  former  is  univerfally  preferred  :  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  one 
another  by  the  e^e  ;  the  oriental  canes  being  fmaller,  fmoother,  and 
thinner-rinded,  and  their  pulp  of  a  deeper  fhining  black  colour,  than  the 
occidental.  The  lighter  canes  of  either  fort,  and  thofe  in  which  the 
feeds  rattle  on  being  fhaken,  are  generally  rejected  :  in  thefe,  indeed, 
the  pulp  has  become  dry,  but  it  does  not  neceffarily  follow  that  it  is 
damaged ;  it  lofes  nothing  in  drying  but  its  aqueous  humidity,  and  by 
this  lofs  it  ftiould  feem  to  be  efFedlually  fecured  from  growing  mouldy  or 
four,  inconveniences  to  which  in  its  moift  ftate  it  is  very  fubjed:. 

The  pulp  of  cafia,  whether  moift  or  dry,  dilTolves  both  in  water  and 
in  rectified  fpirit ;  readily  in  the  former,  flowly  and  difficultly  in  the 
latter,  and  not  totally  in  either :  the  part  which  remains  undifTolved 
appears  to  be  of  little  or  no  adiivity.  It  is  ufually  extraded  by  boiling 
the  bruifed  pods  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  ftrained  folution  to  a 
due  conliftence :  the  exhaling  vapour  carries  off  nothing  confiderable  of 
the  cafia.  As  it  is  very  apt  to  grow  four  in  keeping,  only  fmall  quan- 
tities fhould  be  prepared  at  a  time. 

G  g  2  Cafia, 
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Cafia,  in  dofes  of  a  few  drams,  is  a  gentle  laxative  j  of  good  ufe  in 
coftive  habits,  in  inflammatory  cafes  where  purgatives  of  the  more  acrid 
or  irritating  kind  can  have  no  place,  and,  as  Geoffroy  obferves,  in  the 
painful  tenfion  of  the  belly  which  fometimes  follows  the  imprudent  ufe 
of  antimonials.  It  is  rarely  given  in  fuch  dofes  as  to  have  the  full  efFedt 
of  a  cathartic  the  quantity  necelTary  for  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  or  two  ounces,  being  apt  to  naufeate  the  ftomach,  and  produce 
flatulencies  and  gripes,  efpecially  if  the  cafia  is  not  of  a  very  good  kind  : 
mild  aromatics,  and  dilution  with  warm  liquors,  are  the  beft  cor- 
redlives. 

It  is  fometimes  acuated  with  the  ftronger  purgatives,  or  with  the 
antimonial  emetics  ;  of  which  laft  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  diminifh  the 
ad:ivity  fo  far,  that  four  grains  and  a  half  of  the  tartarum  emeticum  may 
be  taken,  in  a  decodtion  of  cafia,  by  thofe  who  can  bear  but  one  grain 
and  a  half  of  the  antimonial  preparation  by  itfelffaj.    It  is  often  joined 
alfo  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  milder  purgatives,  as  cryftals  of  tartar,  tama- 
rinds, and  manna  ;  and  of  thefe,  particularly  of  the  latter,  it  is  fuppofed 
to  increafe  the  cathartic  virtue  :  a  mixture  of  four  drams  of  cafia,  and 
one  and  a  half  or  two  of  manna,  is  faid,  by  Vallifneri,  to  purge  as  much 
as  twelve  drams  of  cafia  or  thirty-two  of  manna  by  themfelves.    *  In  the 
Elea.  e       fhops  are  kept  eledtaries  of  this  kind,  compofed  of  fix  ounces  each  of 
f^p^  Land    P^^P       cafia  and  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  j  and  two  ounces  -f-,  or  one  and 
XPh.Edinb.  a  half;}:  of  manna;  with  one  ounce -f*,  or  one  and  a  half;]:  of  pulp  of 
tamarinds. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  during  the  ufe  of  cafia,  the  urine  appears  fre- 
quently of  a  green  colour,  and  fometimes,  where  the  quantities  taken  are 
confiderable,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh. 

CASIA  LIGNEA. 

CASIA  LIGNEA  Fharm.  Edinb.  &  Pan/.  Casia  lignea  : 
the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  cinnamon  kind,  f  cinnamomum  feu  canella  mala- 
'varica  &  javenenjis  C.  B.  Laurus  CaJJia  Linn.)  brought  from  the 
Eafi:  Indies *^^^;  exactly  refembling  cinnamon  in  appearance,  but  dif- 

(a)  Malouin,  Chimie  medicinale,  part.  iii.  chap.  38. 
*(b)  Berglus  in  his  Mat.  Med.  gives  the  Laurus  Malabatrum  as  the  tree  producing  the  caflia 
lignea  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  Laurus  CaJJia  as  the  Weft  India  cinnamon  or  caffia, 
■which  he  fays  is  ftronger  than  the  former. 
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tinguifliable  by  its  breaking  fhort  or  fmooth,  while  cinnamon  breaks 
fibrous  or  fhivery  like  wood. 

This  bark  refembles  cinnamon  in  aromatic  flavour  as  well  as  in  ex-  . 
ternal  appearance ;  but  differs  in  being  weaker,  or  containing  lefs  adiive 
matter,  and  in  its  abounding  with  a  vifcous  mucilaginous  fubflance. 
Chewed,  it  diflblves  as  it  were  in  the  mouth  into  a  kind  of  flime : 
powdered  and  boiled  in  water,  it  renders  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the 
fluid  thick  and  glutinous,  fo  as  to  concrete  on  cooling  into  the  confiflence 
of  a  gelly. 

Re<flified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefled  on  the  bark,  diffolves  and  extracts  its 
aromatic  matter;  the  powder  retaining  its  mucilage,  fo  as  to  form  a 
gelly  with  water  as  at  firft.    The  aromatic  part  may  be  feparated  alfo 
by  diflillation  with  water ;  in  which  procefs,  if  a  large  quantity  of  cafia 
is  ufed,  a  fmall  portion  of  effential  oil  may  be  colledled.    *  M.  Beaume 
procured  two  drams  and  a  half  of  oil,  from  twelve  pounds  and  a  half  of 
cafia.    The  fpicy  principle  of  the  cafia,  thus  freed  from  the  mucilage,, 
in  the  form  of  fpirituous  tindlure,  or  fpirituous  extrad:,  or  diftilled  water, 
or  effential  oil,  appears  the  fame  with  that  of  cinnamon ;  provided,  in 
regard  to  the  diflilled  fluids,  that  they  have  not  received  an  empyreumatic 
taint  in  the  operation,  an  inconvenience  to  which  they  are  very  fubjed: 
on  account  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  fwelling  up  and  burning  to  the 
veffel.    *  The  Edinburgh  college  have  now  diredted  a  fimple  water  to  Aq.  Caffis 
be  kept,  ten  pints  of  which  are  drawn  from  a  pound  and  a  half  of  caflia  ^f"^^^ 
lignea. 

Cafia  lignea  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  cinna- 
mon, of  which  it  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  half  its  own  quantity.  At 
prefent,  it  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  with,  or  fubflituted  to,  that  fpice  in 
the  fhops,  but  is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  under  its  own  name. 

CASrOREUM. 

CASrOREUM  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Ca  STOR  :  the  inguinal 
glands  of  the  cajior  or  beaver ;  a  four-footed  amphibious  animal,  frequent 
in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  North  America.  Thefe  glands  are 
of  different  fhapes  and  fizes,  covered  with  a  thick  fkin,  including  an 
undtuous  liquid  matter,  which  in  keeping  grows  dry  and  hard :  on 

cutting 
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cutting  the  dry  cods,  as  they  are  called,  they  are  found  full  of  a  brittle 
friable  fubflance,  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  interfperfed  with  fine  mem- 
branes and  fibres  exquifitely  interwoven.  The  befi:  caftor  comes  from 
Ruflia  in  large,  round,  hard  cods ;  an  inferior  fort,  fmaller  and  moifter, 
from  Dantzick  j  the  worft  of  all  from  New  England,  in  longifh  thin 
cods. 

Russia  caftor  has  a  ftrong  not  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  biting  bitterifh 
naufeous  tafte :  the  other  forts  are  weaker  than  that  of  Ruflia,  yet  more 
ungrateful.  It  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  capital  nervine, 
antifpafmodic  and  antihyfteric  medicines  :  its  virtues  have  undoubtedly 
been  much  exaggerated ;  but  though  they  are  not  near  fo  great  as  they 
have  by  moft  writers  been  reprefented,  they  appear  neverthelefs  to  be 
confiderable.  The  common  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple  j 
though  it  has  been  fometimes  taken  by  drams,  and  thefe  dofes  very  often 
repeated  f a  J . 

Rectified  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  water,  extrad:,  by  the  afiiftance  of 
heat,  nearly  all  the  a6tive  matter  of  caftor :  rectified  fpirit  diflblves  moft 
readily  the  finer  and  lefs  ungrateful,  and  water  the  more  naufeous  bitter 
part :  proof  fpirit  adls  equally,  but  difficultly,  on  both.    Three  ounces 
Tinft.  caf-    of  powdered  Ruflia  caftor,  digefted  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  three  days,  in 
Fi>.  Edinb.     ^  quart  of  rectified  fpirit,  communicated  a  deeper  reddifh  tindlure,  and  a 
ftronger  though  rather  lefs  ungrateful  tafte,  than  four  ounces  did  to  the 
Ph,  Land.      fame  quantity  of  proof  fpirit  by  maceration  without  heat  for  ten  days. 

On  digefting  in  the  two  fpirits  equal  quantities  of  the  powder,  with  equal 
degrees  of  heat,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  tindture  in  proof  fpirit 
proved  fenfibly  moft  ungrateful,  and  that  in  redlified  fpirit  pofl!efl!ed  moft 
perfedly  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  caftor :  an  infufion  in  boiling  water 
was  bitterer  and  more  naufeous  than  either.  The  caftor  remaining  after 
the  adion  of  water,  retained  a  little  of  its  flavour,  but  nothing  of  its 
naufeous  bitternefs  :  that  left  by  rectified  fpirit  retained  a  little  of  the 
latter,  but  nothing  of  the  former. 

In  diftillation,   it  gives  over  to  water  the  whole  of  its  fmell  and 
Aq.  caftorel   flavour :  a  quart  of  water,  diftilled  from  an  ounce  of  Ruflia  caftor,  re- 
ceives a  confiderably  ftrong  impregnation,  but  gradually  lofes  greateft 

(a)  J.  Marius,  Cajiorologia  auila  ab  J,  Franco,  p,  74. 
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part  of  it  in  being  kept.  It  is  faid,  that  on  fubmitting  to  this  operation 
large  quantities  of  the  caftor,  a  fmall  portion  of  elTential  oil  is  obtained, 
which  fmells  exceeding  flrongly,  and  diffufes  its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a 
great  diftance^^^^.  This  odorous  and  moft  adive  principle  of  the  caftor 
is  carried  off  by  water  in  a  very  gentle  heat  j  infulions  or  light  decodtions, 
which  are  very  naufeous,  yielding,  however  flowly  infpiffated,  a  brittle 
extract,  which  has  nothing  of  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  drug,  and  proves 
in  tafte  but  weakly  though  ungratefully  bitterifli.  Redified  fpirit  on  the 
other  hand,  diftilled  from  the  tindiure  made  in  that  menftruum,  brings 
over  fcarcely  any  fenlible  impregnation ;  nearly  all  that  it  had  extradled 
from  the  caftor,  remaining  entire  in  the  infpiffated  mafs,  which  proves  of 
an  unftuous  conliftence ;  not  eaiily  reducible  to  drynefs. 

Caftor  is  commonly  joined  in  prefcription  with  the  deobftruent  fetid 
gums,  volatile  alkaline  falts,  the  volatile  oily  fpirits,  and  other  materials 
of  fimilar  intention.  The  volatile  oily  fpirits  are  well  adapted  alfo  as 
menftrua  for  diftblving  the  axftive  matter  both  of  the  caftor  and  of  the 
fetid  gums ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  prove  in  many  cafes  excellent 
additions  to  their  virtue,  as  particularly  in  fome  hyfteric  diforders,  and 
the  feveral  fymptoms  which  accompany  them  :  in  this  view,  an  ounce 
of  Ruflia  caftor,  and  half  as  much  afafetida,  are  digefted  about  fix  days,  Tina.  caf. 
in  a  clofe  vefTel,  with  a  pint  of  the  volatile  fpirit.  ^°™P' 

^  *  Ph.  Edtnb^ 

C  A  S  U  M  U  N  A  R. 

CASUMUNAR  Pharm.Lond.  Bingalle -y  Rifagon.  Casmunar: 
the  root  of  an  Eaft  India  plant,  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account ; 
brought  over  in  irregular  ilices  of  various  forms,  fome  cut  tranfverfely 
and  others  longitudinally  :  the  cortical  part  is  marked  with  circles,  and 
of  a  dufky  brownifh  colour  :  the  internal  part  is  paler,  and  unequally 
yellow. 

This  root  was  introduced  fome  time  ago  by  Marloe,  as  a  medicine 
of  uncommon  efficacy  in  hyfteric,  epileptic,  paralytic,  and  other  nervous 
diforders.  At  prefent  it  is  fometimes  employed  as  a  ftomachic,  but  its' 
ufe  is  not  yet  become  fo  general  as  it  feems  to  deferve.    It  is  an  elegant 

(a)  Cartheufer,  Fmdamenta  m.  tn,  feSl.  xii,  (ap,  48. 
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mild  aromatic,  moderately  warm,  lightly  bitteri£h,  in  fmell  fomewhat 
refembling  ginger.  Its  virtues  are  extracted  in  perfe<5lion  by  redified 
fpirit,  and,  on  drawing  off  the  menflruiim  from  the  filtered  tindure,  re- 
main concentrated  in  the  infpiffated  mafs ;  which  fmells  very  agreeably, 
and  impreffes  on  the  organs  of  tafte  a  grateful  bitterifhnefs,  and  a  durable 
glowing  warmth,  not  a  fiery  or  pungent  heat.  Both  the  tindture  and 
extradt  are  of  a  deep  fafiron  colour. 

C  E  D  R  U  S. 

CEDRINUM  LIGNUM  Fharm.  Pari/.  Cedrus  conifera  foliis 
laricis  C.B.  Pinus  Cedrus  Linn.  Cedar  of  Libanus  :  a  large  ever- 
green coniferous  tree,  with  very  narrow  fi:ifF  fharp-pointed  leaves  land- 
ing feveral  together  in  tufts.  It  is  a  native  of  the  bleak  fnowy  moun- 
tains of  Syria,  and  is  not  as  yet  become  common  in  this  kingdom. 

The  cedar  is  one  of  the  odorous  refiniferous  trees ;  in  its  general  me- 
dicinal qualities  fimilar  to  the  fir,  but  in  fome  refped:s  different.  The 
refinous  juice,  extradted  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk,  has  a  ftronger 
and  more  agreeable  kind  of  fmell,  and  is  much  more  difpofed  to  concrete 
into  a  folid  brittle  mafs,  without  lofing  much  of  its  valuable  parts  in  the 
exficcation.  The  wood,  which  is  of  a  fine  reddifh  colour  and  very  light, 
is  likewife  more  fragrant  than  the  fir,  and  its  odorous  matter  lefs  vo- 
latile :  a  tindture  of  it  in  redtified  fpirit,  which  is  reddifh  like  the  wood 
itfelf,  being  committed  to  diftillation,  the  fpirit  brings  over  nothing  of 
its  virtue;  all  the  adlive  matter  of  the  cedar  remaining  behind,  con- 
centrated into  an  elegant  balfamic  extradt.  Even  boiling  water  does  not 
eafily  carry  off  its  flavour  :  the  watery  extradl  fmells  confiderably  of  the 
wood,  and  is  in  tafle  bitterifh  and  faline.  Marggraf  relates,  that  on 
keeping  the  extradt  for  fome  time,  fmall  cryflals  fhot  upon  the  furface, 
which  were  found  on  trial  to  be  common  fait :  and  that  on  difiilling  the 
wood  with  water,  it  yielded  about  one  fixty-fourth  its  own  weight  of  a 
thick,  yeliowilh,  effential  oil,  which  grew  thicker  in  a  moderate  degree 
of  cold,  and  quite  confiftent  in  a  fiirong  one  faj.  In  the  faline  nature 
of  the  watery  extradt,  this  wood  differs  from  all  the  refinous  ones  that 


CaJ  Mcmoires  a'e  Vacad,  des  fcienc.  de  Berliri,  to»t.  ix. 
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have  been  examined  j  and  in  the  thicknefs,  and  congelability  of  its  ef- 
fential  oil,  from  ail  but  the  lignum  aloes  and  yellow  faunders. 

CENTAURIUM. 

CENTAU'RIUM  MINUS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Gen^ 
tiana  Centaurium  Linn.  Lesser  centaury  :  a  fmall  plant,  with 
three-nbbed,  fomewhat  oval  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  the  flalks  j  which 
divide,  towards  the  top,  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  umbel -like  clufters 
of  bright  red,  funnel-fhaped  flowers,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments,  fol- 
lowed by  little  oblong  capfules  full  of  very  fmall  feeds.  It  is  annual, 
grows  wild  in  dry  pafture  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  centaury  are  ftrong  bitters,  -of  fcarcely  any 
fmell  or  particular  flavour.  The  feeds  alfo  arc  very  bitter  ^  the  petala 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  roots,  almoft  infipid.  The  flowery  tops  are 
generally  made  choice  of,  and  are  of  confiderable  eflimation  in  the  prefent 
practice  as  corroborant  ftomachic  bitters. 

The  adtive  parts  of  this  plant  are  difTolved  readily  both  by  water  and 
rectified  fpirit,  the  herb,  after  infufion  in  fufficient  quantities  of  either 
menflruum,  remaining  infipid  :  infufions  of  the  leaves  in  water  are  of  a 
paler  or  deeper  brownifh  colour,  according  as  they  are  lefs  or  more  fatu- 
rated  j  to  rectified  fpirit,  the  frefh  leaves  give  a  green,  the  dry  a  dark 
brownifh  red  tindture.    All  thefe  liquors  are  fufficientiy  elegant  bitters. 

Water  takes  up,  along  with  the  bitter,  a  large  quantity  of  an  infipid 
mucilaginous  fubflance,  whereas  rectified  fpirit  feems  to  difTolve  little 
more  than  the  pure  bitter  part.  Hence,  on  infpifTating  the  two  folutions 
to  the  fame  confiftences,  the  watery  extradt  proves  much  lefs  bitter  than 
the  fpirituous,  and  its  quantity  above  four  times  greater  :  according  to 
Cartheufer's  experiments,  an  ounce  of  the  herb  yields  with  water  above 
half  an  ounce  of  extradt,  but  with  fpirit  fcarcely  two  fcruples.  i 

CENTAURIUM  MAJUS. 

CENTAURIUM  MAJUS y  Jive  Rhaponticum  vulgar e  qfficinarum^ 
Pharm.  Par  if.  Centaurium  majus  folio  in  p  lures  lacinias  divifo  C.B.  Cen- 
taiirea  Centaureum  Linn.  Great  centaury  :  a  large-  plant,  with 
the  leaves  compofed  of  oblong  ferrated  fegments  fet  in  pairs  on  a  middle 
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rib,  which  is  edged,  in  the  intermediate  fpaces,  with  a  ferrated  margin  : 
the  ftalk  divides,  towards  the  upper  part,  into  feveral  branches,  bearing, 
on  the  tops,  round  foft  fcaly  heads,  from  which  come  forth  blueifli 
flofculi,  followed  by  down  inclofing  the  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  of  a  dark  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  is 
internally  reddifh,  and  yields,  when  frefh,  a  juice  of  a  deep  red.  It 
has  a  flight  fmell,  not  difagreeable ;  and  in  chewing  difcovers  a  vifcous 
fweetifhnefs  and  roughnefs,  with  fome  degree  of  acrimony.  It  is 
reckoned  aperient  and  corroborant,  and  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ufeful 
in  alvine  fluxes  j  in  which  intention  it  has  by  fome  been  greatly  recom- 
mended, though  apparently  much  inferiour  to  the  root  whofe  place  it 
was  employed  to  fupply,  to  wit,  the  true  rhapontic.  Among  us  it  has 
long  been  difcarded  from  pradlice,  and  is  how  dropt  by  the  colleges  both 
of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

C  E  P  A. 

C  E  PA  Pharm.  Lond.  Cepa  vulgaris  C.  B.  Allium  Cepa  Linn. 
Onion  :  a  plant  with  a  Angle  bulbous  root  compofed  of  a  number  of 
coats  'j  producing  long  fifl:ular  leaves,  and  a  tall  naked  bellied  flialk, 
bearing  a  large  cluflier  of  hexapetalous  white  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
followed  by  a  roundifh  capfule,  containing  a  number  of  black  angular 
feeds.    It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinary  ufes. 

Onions  are  very  acrid,  fl:imulating,  and  of  little  nourifhment.  Taken 
freely  in  hot  bilious  difpofltions,  they  produce  flatulencies,  thirfl:,  head- 
achs,  and  febrile  fymptoms.  In  cold  fluggifh  phlegmatic  temperaments, 
they  are  of  fervice ;  warming  the  habit,  attenuating  vifcid  humours,  and 
promoting  the  natural  excretions,  particularly  expedloration  and  urine. 
They  are  likewife  powerfully  antifeptic,  and  by  virtue  of  this  quality  are 
recommended  by  fome  as  a  falubrious  addition  to  the  food  in  fcorbutic 
cafes.  Externally,  they  are  employed  in  cataplafms  for  fuppurating  hard 
tumours  :  fome  recommend  them  alfo  to  be  rubbed  on  bald  places  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  hair.  Frederic  Hoflrnan  reports,  that  fup- 
preflions  of  urine,  in  children,  are  fpeedily  relieved,  by  the  application 
of  roafl;ed  onions  to  the  region  of  the  pubes. 
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The  root,  which  is  the  moft  acrid  part  of  the  plant,  lofes  greatly  in 
drying,  both  of  its  fmell  and  tafte,  together  with  near  feven  eighths  of 
its  weight.  It  gives  out  its  virtue,  by  infufion,  both  to  water  and  to 
redified  fpirit,  but  not  readily,  nor  completely,  to  either.  In  diftilla- 
tion,  the  whole  of  its  acrimony  and  peculiar  flavour  arife  with  water, 
and  a  very  confiderable  part  with  fpirit  :  the  diftilled  water  fmells  ex- 
ceeding ftrongly  and  offenflvely  of  the  onion,  but  no  eflential  oil  could 
be  obtained  on  fubmitt'ng  to  the  operation  feveral  pounds  of  the  root. 
The  watery  deco£tion,  infpiflated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extract,  is  very 
mucilaginous,  but  of  fcarcely  any  particular  tafte ;  and  the  tafte  of  the 
fpirituous  extract  is  very  weak.  The  adlive  matter  of  onions  appears 
therefore  to  be  of  a  much  more  volatile  kind  than  that  of  garlic,  with 
which,  in  other  refped:s,  it  nearly  agrees. 

CERA, 

BEES  WAX:  a  folid  concrete,  colledled  from  vegetables  by  the 
bee ;  and  extradied  from  the  combs,  after  the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heat- 
ing and  preffing  them :  lighter  than  water,  heavier  than  proof  fpirit 
foluble  in  redified  fpirit,  very  fparingly,  and  not  without  the  afliftance 
of  heat,  into  a  gelatinous  liquid  j  not  difToluble  at  all  in  watery  liquors  j 
melting,  by  a  heat  a  little  greater  than  that  which  the  hand  can  fupport, 
into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in  this  ftate  eafily  mifcible  with  oils  and 
liquid  fats ;  readily  inflammable,  and  burning  totally  away ;  almoft 
totally  arifing  in  diftillation,  partly  in  form  of  a  thick  empyreumatic  oil, 
and  partly  in  that  of  a  confiftent  butyraceous  matter,  which  by  repeated 
diftillation  becomes  fluid  and  thin. 

1,  Cera  flava  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinh.  Yellow  waxi  in  the  ftate 
wherein  it  is  obtained  from  the  combs.  When  new,  it  is  of  a  lively 
yellow,  fomewhat  tough,  yet  eafy  to  break  :  by  age,  it  lofes  its  fine 
colour,  and  becomes  harder  and  more  brittle. 

2.  Cera  alba  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  White  wax  :  the  yellow 
wax  artificially  bleached,  by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  expofing  thefe 
for  a  length  of  time  to  the  fun  and  open  air,  and  fprinkling  them  occa- 
fionally  with  water :  when  fufiiciently  whitened,  the  wax  is  melted  and 
caft  into  cakes, 
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Yellow  wax,  when  in  perfedion,  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  honey  :  by  long  keeping,  and  in  the  procefs  by 
which  it  is  whitened,  its  fmell  is  in  good  meafure  diffipated.  Diftilled 
with  water,  by  a  boiling  heat,  it  impregnates  the  liquor  flightly  with 
its  fcent,  but  gives  no  appearance  of  any  eifential  oil  j  nor  is  the  whole 
of  its  odorous  matter  to  be  ealily  feparated  by  this  procefs.  Chewed, 
it  proves  tenacious,  does  not  mingle  with  the  faliva,  or  difcover  any 
particular  tafte.  The  gelatinous  folution,  obtained  by  boiling  it  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  by  mixture  with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  becomes 
foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  form  therewith  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor : 
the  wax  itfelf  is  made  in  like  manner  foluble,  without  the  intervention 
of  fpirit,  by  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  the  gum  in  fine  powder  :  when 
thus  diffolved,  it  proves  ftill  infipid,  and  perfe<5tly  void  of  acrimony. 

The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  wax  is  in  plafters,  unguents,  and  other 
like  external  applications ;  partly  for  giving  the  requifite  confiftence  to 
other  ingredients ;  and  partly  on  account  of  its  own  emollient  quality. 
The  yellow  fort,  diffolved  into  an  emulfion,  or  mixed  with  fpermaceti, 
oil  of  almonds,  conferve  of  rofes,  &c.  into  the  form  of  an  ele6tary ;  or 
divided,  by  fiiirring  into  it,  when  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  as  much,  as 
it  will  take  up,  of  powdery  matters,  as  the  compound  crabs-claw  powder ; 
is  given  alfo  internally,  and  often  with  great  fuccefs,  in  diarrhcEas  and 
dyfenteries,  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  fupplying  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  inteftines,  and  healing  their  excoriations  or  erofions. 

The  empyreumatic  oil,  into  which  wax  is  refolved  by  diftillation  with 
a  ftrong  heat,  is  greatly  recommended  by  Boerhaave  and  others,  for 
healing  chaps  and  roughnefs  of  the  fkin,  for  difcuffing  chilblains,  and, 
with  the  afiiffcance  of  proper  fomentations  and  exercife,  againfi:  ftiffnefs 
of  the  joints  and  contractions  of  the  tendons.  It  is,  doubtlefs,  highly 
emollient,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  quality  by  which  it 
can  adl  in  external  applications  :  it  has  nothing  of  the  acrimony  or 
pungency,  which  prevail  in  all  the  other  known  diftilled  vegetable  oils ; 
though  in  fmell  it  is  not  a  little  difagreeable  and  empyreumatic,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  occafions  it  to  be  at  prefent  more  rarely  ufed  than  it 
has  been  heretofore.  As  the  wax  fwells  up  greatly  in  the  diftillation, 
it  is  convenient  to  divide  it,  by  melting  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  fand, 
or  putting  the  fand  above  it  in  the  retort,  that  it  may  mingle  with  the 
wax  when  brought  into  fufion.    The  oil,  which  is  preceded  by  a  fmall 
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quantity  of  acid  liquor,  congeals  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  from  whence 
it  may  be  melted  down  by  applying  a  live  coal,  and  made  fluid  by  re- 
diflilling  it  two  or  three  times  without  addition. 

CETERACH. 

ASPLENIUM  Jive  Ceterach  Ph.  Pari/.  Ceterach  officlnarum  C.  B. 
Scolopendria  vera  Tragi.  Afplenium  Ceterach  Linn.  Spleenwort  or 
MiLTWASTE  :  a  fmall  bufhy  plant,  growing  in  fiffures  of  rocks  and  old 
walls  \  confifting  of  capillary  blackifh  roots,  and  long  narrow  leaves,  cut 
down  to  the  rib,  on  each  lide,  alternately,  into  a  number  of  oblong 
obtufe  narrow  fediions  with  broad  bafes.  It  has  no  ftalk  or  flower:  the 
feeds  are  a  yellow  powder  produced  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  ceterach  have  an  herbaceous,  mucilaginous,  roughifli 
tafte,  and  no  conflderable  fmell :  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they 
ftrike  a  blackifh  colour.  They  ftand  recommended  as  a  perioral,  flmilar 
to  maidenhair,  to  which  they  have  been  frequently  joined  in  infufions  and 
apozems  ;  and  likewife  as  an  aperient  in  obfl:rud:ions  of  the  vifcera.  Mr. 
Morand  relates,  that  there  has  lately  been  difcovered  in  them  an  excellent 
diuretic  virtue  j  that  they  were  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  by  count  D'Auteuil, 
a  Spanifh  naval  commander,  againft  the  gravel,  with  which  he  was 
violently  tormented  j  that  they  have  fince  come  greatly  into  ufe  at  Paris, 
Verdun,  and  Grenoble ;  that  from  the  obfervations  made  there,  they  ap- 
pear to  gently  carry  off"  fand,  cleanfe  the  kidneys,  and  allay  pains  in  the 
urinary  pafTages ;  and  that  the  way  of  ufing  them  is,  to  drink  infufions  of 
them  in  the  morning  as  tea,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  other  medicines 
as  particular  cafes  may  require. 

CEVADILLA. 

CEVAD  IL  LA  hifpanorum  Ph.  Pari/,  (i.  e.  hordeolum) .  Sebadilla. 
Sabadilla.  Hordeum  caufiicum  C.  B.  Indian  caustic  barley  :  the 
feed-veffel  of  a  Mexican  plant,  refembling  in  its  form  and  flrudture  a 
barley  ear,  but  with  fmaller  feeds,  not  above  the  flze  of  linfeed. 

These  feeds  appear,  from  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  fome  authors, 
to  be  the  flrongeft  of  the  vegetable  cauftics.    Monardes  reports,  that  in 
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putrid  verminous  ulcers,  and  gangrenes,  they  have  the  fame  effects  as 
corrofive  fublimate,  or  the  adlual  cautery ;  and  that  the  way  of  ufing  them 
is,  to  fprinkle  a  little  of  the  powdered  feed  upon  the  part,  or,  for  the 
greater  fafety,  to  dilute  it  with  watery  liquors,  and  apply  lint  dipt  in  the 
mixture  faj.  In  LinnaBus's  amcenitates  academicce  they  are  faid  to  be  the 
moft  effedtual  of  all  medicines  for  deftroying  cutaneous  infedts  in  children. 
In  France,  they  are  ranked  among  the  officinals :  in  this  country  they 
are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

CHJEREFOLIUM. 

C HM REFOLl  UM  Pharm.  Edinb.fb )  Chcerophyllum  fativum  C,  B. 
Gingidium.  Scandix  ChcBrefolium  Linn.  Chervil  :  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  with  winged  leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  parfley,  producing 
fmooth  longifh  feeds  fhaped  like  a  bird's  beak.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens. 

Chervil  is  a  falubrious  culinary  herb ;  fufficiently  grateful  both  to 
the  palate  and  flomach  j  flightly  aromatic  ;  gently  aperient  and  diuretic. 
The  expreffed  juice  is  recommended  by  Riverius  and  others  in  dropfies  ; 
and  Geoffroy  relates,  that  he  has  found  it,  from  experience,  of  remark- 
able fervice  in  this  difeafe,  that  it  adls  mildly  and  without  irritation, 
and  abates  inflammatory  fymptoms.  He  diredls  three  or  four  ounces  of 
the  depurated  juice,  with  feven  or  eight  grains  of  nitre,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  a  fyrup  of  the  five  opening  roots,  to  be  taken  daily  every  four 
hours  ;  though  he  intimates  alfo  that  the  chervil  juice  has  fucceeded 
without  any  affiftance.  He  obferves  that  it  is  to  be  ufed  with  caution 
where  the  patient  is  troubled  with  a  cough  or  a  fpitting  of  blood,  as 
being  liable  to  aggravate  thefe  complaints,  in  confequence  of  a  nitrous 
fait  by  virtue  of  which  he  fuppofes  this  juice  to  ad:. 

The  depurated  juice,  infpilTated  to  the  confiftence  of  art  extra<5t,  is 
manifeftly  faline  to  the  tafte,  but  not  entirely  of  the  nitrous  kind  :  it  is 
more  pungent  than  nitre,  and  did  not  vifibly  deflagrate  in  the  fire.  Of 
the  aromatic  flavour  of  chervil,  little  or  nothing  accompanies  the  juice ; 
though  water,  as  well  as  fpirit,  extracts  greatefl  part  of  it  by  infufion. 

(a)  Ray,  Hifioria plantarum,  icm.  n.  p.  1246.  (b)  Expunged, 
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The  aromatic  matter  of  this  herb  is  of  a  very  volatile  kind,  being  foon 
diffipated  in  drying  or  boiling  :  in  diftillation  with  water,  there  feparates 
from  the  aqueous  fluid  a  fmall  portion  of  effential  oil,  refembling  in  tafte, 
as  Hoffman  obferves,  the  elTential  oil  of  fennel  feeds. 

CHAMMDRTS. 

CHAMMDRTS  Pharm.  Lond.  Chamcedrys  minor  repens  C.  B, 
Chamcedrys  vulgo  vera  exijlimata  y,  B.  I'eucrium  Chamcedrys  Linn. 
Germander:  a  low  creeping  fhrubby  plants  with  fquare  ftalks ; 
fmall  ftiff  oval  leaves,  notched  from  about  the  middle  to  the  extremity, 
like  thofe  of  the  oak  tree,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints  ;  and  purplifh  labiated 
flowers,  fet  thick  together,  wanting  the  upper  lip.  It  grows  wild  in 
fome  of  the  woods  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  :  with  us  it  is 
raifed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  germander  have  a  moderately  bitter  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  a  weak  aromatic  flavour,  which  is  diminifhed  a  little 
in  drying,  but  not  totally  diflipated  in  keeping  for  feveral  months. 
They  ftand  recommended  as  mild  aperients  and  corroborants,  in  uterine 
and  other  obftrudtions,  intermitting  fevers,  and  in  the  rheumatifm  and 
gout.  They  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  alterative  antiarthritic 
compofitions  prefcribed  by  the  ancients;  whofe  ufe  has  lately  been  re- 
vived, with  little  variation  j  and  which  are  faid,  when  long  perflfted  in, 
by  ftrengthening  the  habit,  rendering  the  blood  more  fluid,  and  pro- 
moting perfpiration,  to  prevent  returns  of  the  gouty  paroxyfms.  In 
fome  arthritic  cafes,  thefe  and  other  warm  bitter  medicines  have  been 
of  confiderable  fervice  :  in  others,  they  have  been  continued  for  years 
without  any  apparent  benefit  :  in  others,  particularly  in  hot  difpofitions, 
in  perfons  of  an  advanced  age,  and  who  had  long  fufFered  the  difeafe,  the 
abatement  they  procured  of  the  gouty  paroxyfms  has  been  followed  by 
fymptoms  more  alarming. 

The  tops  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  the  feeds  are  formed,  are  gene- 
rally preferred  to  the  leaves.  Their  dofe,  in  fubftance,  dried  and 
powdered,  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  or  more.  They  give  out  their 
virtues  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua ;  and  tinge  the  former  of 
a  yellowifti  colour  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  brown,  according  to  the 
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degree  of  faturation ;  the  latter  of  a  deep  green.  Water  feems  to  difTolve 
the  bitter  matter  more  perfedtly  than  pure  fpirit ;  the  watery  extradt 
being  ftronger  in  tafle  than  the  ipirituous,  though  the  quantity  of  both 
extrads,  according  to  Cartheufer's  experiments,  is  very  nearly  alike. 

CHAMMMELUM. 

CAMOMILE:  a  plant  with  finely  divided  leaves;  and  moderately 
large  flowers,  ftanding  folitary  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  upon  long 
naked  pedicles  :  the  flower  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  white  petala,  fet 
round  a  yellow  convex  difk. 

I.  CHAMiEMELUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Chamcemelum  no  bile  feu 
Icucanthemum  odorafius  C.B.  Anthemis  nobilis  Linn.  Chamomilla.  Trail- 
ing perennial  camomile,  called  Roman.  It  is  found  wild  in  moift 
pafl:ure  grounds  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  but  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  ftrong,  not  ungrateful 
fmell ;  and  a  very  bitter  naufeous  tafl:e.  The  flowers  are  fomdwhat 
bitterer,  and  conflderably  more  aromatic  than  the  leaves ;  and  the  yellow 
difk  of  the  flower  is,  in  both  refpedls,  far  fl:ronger  than  the  white  petala. 
The  fmell,  as  well  as  the  tafl:e,  is  rather  improved  than  weakened  by 
careful  drying,  and  does  not  foon  fufl^er  any  confiderable  diminution  in 
keeping. 

This  plant,  befides  its  general  virtues  as  a  bitter,  has  been  fuppofed 
to  have  fome  degree  of  a  carminative,  anodyne,  and  antifpafmodic  power, 
depending  on  its  odorous  matter.  It  is  recommended  in  colics  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  particularly  fuch  as  arife  from  flatulencies  or  cold ;  in 
hyflierical  and  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  nephritic  pains  ;  in  the 
pains  of  childbed  women,  and  deficiencies  of  the  uterine  purgations  3  and 
intermitting  fevers,  where  a  vifcidity  of  the  humours,  or  obfl:ru6lions  of 
the  vifcera,  render  the  Peruvian  bark  ineffedtual  or  prejudicial.  In  this 
lafl;  intention,  the  camomile  is  generally  aflifl:ed  by  fixt  alkaline  falts,  fal 
ammoniac,  or  other  aperients,  and  often,  alfo,  by  corroborating  ma- 
terials :   Baglivi's  preparation  of  camomile,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the 
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moft  certain  fpecific  in  obftinate  intermittents/'^y/,  was  probably  rather  a 
compofition  of  this  kind,  than  any  particular  preparation  of  the  camomile 
alone.  The  dofe  of  the  dry  flowers,  in  fubftance,  is  from  ten  or  twelve 
grains  to  half  a  dram  or  more ;  in  decod:ion  or  infufion,  two  drams. 

Camomile  flowers  give  out  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  recftified 
fpirit  ;   infulions  made  in  the  former  are  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour, 
in  the  latter  of  a  bright  gold  yellow  :   when  the  flowers  have  been  dried 
fo  as  to  be  pulverable,  the  infulions  prove  more  grateful  than  when  they  '  v 
are  frefh  or  but  moderately  dried.    Diftilled  with  water,  they  impregnate 
the  aqueous  fluid  pretty  ftrongly  with  their  flavour :  if  the  quantity  of 
camomile,  fubmitted  to  the  operation,   is  large,  a  little  elTential  oil  Ol.  efient. 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  colour  yellow  with  a  mzm.pl. 
caft  of  greenifh  or  brown,  of  a  pungent  tafle,  and  a  ftrong  fmell  exactly  ^o"^- 
refembling  that  of  the  camomile.    Decodtions  of  the  flowers,  infpifl'ated, 
though  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  to  the  confiftence  of  honey,  lofe  almofl: 
all  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  plant,  retaining  its  bitternefs  entire  :  the 
extradt  difcovered  to  the  tafte  a  flight  faline  kind  of  auflierity  joined  to 
the  bitter;  and  on  keeping  for  fome  months,  threw  off*  to  the  furface 
a  number  of  minute  faline  cryflials. 

Reftified  fpirit,  drawn  off*  from  the  fpirituous  tindlure,  brings  over 
likewife  a  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  camomile,  but  leaves  a  confiderable 
part  behind  in  the  extract.  The  fmell  is  in  great  meafure  covered  or 
fupprefled  by  the  fpirit,  in  all  the  fpirituous  preparations  ;  but  the  tafl;e, 
both  in  the  fpirituous  tindlure  and  extract,  is  conflderably  flironger  than 
in  the  watery. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  frequently  employed  externally,  in  dif- 
cutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations,  and  in  emollient  and  carminative, 
glyfliers.  They  appear,  from  Dr.  Pringle's  experiments,  to  fl:and  very 
high  in  the  fcale  of  antifeptics ;  the  foluble  part  of  the  flowers  refilling 
the  putrefadion  of  animal  flefli,  with  a  power  at  leafl:  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times  greater  than  fea  fait.  Some  endeavour  to  impregnate  oil 
olive  with  the  adlive  matter  of  the  camomile,  for  external  ufes,  by  gently 
boiling  the  frefh  herb  and  flowers  bruifed,  in  thrice  their  quantity  of 
the  oil,  till  they  become  crifp ;  and  then  {training  and  prefling  out  the 
fluid.    A  preparation  of  this  kind  might  be  obtained  to  better  purpofe, 

faj  De fibra  motrice  \£  morhofa,  cap.  xili.    Oper.  ^.389. 
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by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that,  whereby  exprefTed  oils  are  perfumed  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  more  odoriferous  flowers  (fee  Ben)  ;  or  by  infufing 
the  flowers  in  the  oil  without  heat  j  for  the  flrong  heat,  necefl^ary  for 
making  the  fluid  boil,  imprefl^es  a  difagreeable  taint,  and  diffipates  greateft 
part  of  the  volatile  matter  of  the  camomile. 

2.  Cham^emelum  FLORE  PLENo:  Chamcemelum  nobile  jlore  multiplici 
C.  B.  Double  camomile :  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  produced  by 
culture  J  differing  in  the  flowers  being  double,  or  having  feveral  rows  of 
the  white  petala,  and  the  difk  proportionably  fmaller. 

The  Angle  and  double  flowered  camomiles  have  been  often  ufed  in- 
difcriminately,  and  are  allowed  to  be  fo  ufed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
The  leaves  of  the  two  plants  are  indeed  alike,  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
their  external  form  :  but  with  regard  to  the  flowers,  as  their  adtive 
matter  is  almoft  wholly  confined  to  the  yellow  diflc,  and  as  the  Angle 
have  large  diflcs,  but  the  double  very  fmall  ones,  and  when  very  double, 
fcarcely  any  at  all ;  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  cannot  be  equivalent  to  the 
former  unlefs  taken  in  much  greater  quantity  ^  and  that  therefore  the 
fingle  or  large-diflced  flowers  alone  ought  to  be  employed  for  medicinal 
ufes. 

3.  CHAMiEMELUM  vuLGARE,  Anthemts.  Chamcemelum  vulgare  leu- 
cant  hemum  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Matricaria  Chamomilla  Linn.  Common 
camomile ;  upright,  annual,  growing  wild  in  corn  fields. 

This  fpecies  alfo  is  allowed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  to  be  ufed  indif- 
ferently with  the  Roman  camomile.  Both  its  leaves  and  flowers  are 
much  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  Roman,^  and  their  fmell  of  a  lefs  agree- 
able kind  :  fometimes  they  have  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all.  They  yield  in 
difl:illation  confiderably  lefs  oil :  from  eight  pounds  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Roman  were  obtained  about  five  drams,  or  a  very  little  more  ;  from  the 
fame  quantity  of  thofe  of  the  common,  fcarcely  three  drams.  The  oils 
of  the  two  plants  are  in  fmell  and  tafte  nearly  alike,  but  in  colour  re- 
markably different,  that  of  the  common  being  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  : 
if  the  oil  is  carefully  kept,  it  retains  its  fine  colour  for  many  years ;  but 
if  the  air  is  admitted  to  it,  the  blue  degenerates  in  a  fhort  time  to  a 
yellow,  like  that  which  the  oil  of  the  other  fort  has  on  its  firfl  diilil- 
lation. 

4.  COTULA 
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4.  CoTULA  FOETiDA  Chamc^emelum  fcetidum  C.  B.  Anthemis  Cotula 
Linn.  Mayweed  or  ftinking  camomile  :  annual,  more  upright  than 
the  other  camomiles,  with  finer  leaves,  the  flowers  thicker  together  and 
their  difks  more  convex  and  protuberant.  It  grows  in  wafte  grounds, 
and  among  corn. 

This  fpecies  diflS^ers  greatly  in  quality  from  the  three  preceding.  Its 
fmell  is  difagreeable  :  the  flowers  have  little  or  no  taflie ;  the  leaves  a 
iTirong  one,  of  the  acrid  bitterifli  kind.  It  has  never  been  much  in  ufe, 
nor  are  its  medicinal  efl'edis  well  known.  Decodlions  of  it  are  faid  to 
have  been  fometimes  employed  as  a  bath  or  fomentation,  againfl;  hyfl:eric 
fuffocations,  and  haemorrhoidal  pains  and  fwellings.  Mr.  Ray  fays, 
that  a  decodtion  of  the  herb  has  by  fome  been  given  internally,  with 
fuccefs,  in  fcrophulous  cafes.  Brown  Langrifh  gives  an  account  of  a 
decodtion  of  it  throwing  a  perfon  affedted  with  rheumatifm  into  a  profufe 
fweat,  and  curing  him. 

'     C  H  A  M  M  P  I  f  r  S. 

CHAMMP if  TS  Pharm.  Lond.  Chamcepitys  lutea  'vulgaris  ^ve  folio 
trijido  C.  B.  Abiga  &  ^juga  quibufdam.  Teucrium  Chamcepitys  Linn. 
Groundpine  :  a  low,  hairy,  creeping  plant,  with  fquare  fl:alks  ;  whitifli 
clammy  leaves,  cut  deeply  into  three  long  narrow  fegments  like  thofe 
of  the  pine  tree,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints  j  and  yellow  labiated  flowers, 
without  pedicles,  and  wanting  the  upper  lip.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild 
in  fandy  and  chalky  grounds  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in 
July. 

The  leaves  of  groundpine  are  moderately  bitter,  and  of  a  reflnous,  not 
difagreeable  fmell ;  approaching  in  this  refpedt,  as  in  their  external  form, 
to  thofe  of  the  pine  tree.  They  are  recommended  as  aperients,  and  cor- 
roborants of  the  nervous  fyfliem  and  faid  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in 
female  obfl:rudlions,  paralytic  diforders,  and  when  continued  for  a  length 
of  time,  either  by  themfelves  or  with  the  aflifliance  of  germander,  in 
rheumatic,  ifchiadic,  and  gouty  pains. 

The  leaves  in  fubfliance,  dried  and  powdered,  are  directed  to  be  given 
from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram.  Their  virtues  are  extradted  both  by  water  and 
fpirit,  moft  perfectly  by  the  latter  :  the  aqueous  tindtures  are  yellowifh, 
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the  fpirituous  green.  In  diftillation,  they  weakly  impregnate  water 
with  their  refinous  fcent :  on  diftilling  large  quantities  of  the  herb,  a 
little  effential  oil  may  be  coUedted,  in  quality  fomewhat  approaching 
to  that  of  turpentine.  The  watery  extract  has,  joined  to  its  bitternefs, 
a  weak  faline  aufterity ;  the  fpirituous,  a  flight  fweetiflinefs  and  warmth. 

C  H  E  I  R  I. 

CHEIRIy  Jive  Leucoium  luteum  Pharm.  Edinb.  fa)  Leucoium  luteum 
vulgare  C.  B.  Viola  lutea  Gerard.  Cheiranthus  Chieri  Linn.  Wall 
FLOWER  :  a  plant  with  woody  brittle  ftalks  and  branches  j  fmooth,  dark 
green,  oblong,  narrow,  fharp-pointed  leaves ;  and  numerous,  tetrape-* 
talous,  yellow  flowers,  opening  fucceffively,  on  the  tops,  followed  by 
long  flender  pods  containing  reddifh  flat  feeds.  It  grows  wild  upon 
old  walls  and  among  rubbifh,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

The  flowers  of  cheiri  have  a  moderately  flirong  pleafant  fmell,  and  a 
naufeous,  bitterifli,  fomewhat  pungent  taflie  ;  which  feem  to  afford  fome 
foundation  for  the  nervine  and  deobfl:ruent  virtues  commonly  afcribed  to 
them.  They  give  out  their  active  matter,  together  with  a  deep  yellow 
tinfture,  both  to  water  and  fpirit ;  and  impregnate  water,  in  difliillation, 
with  their  odoriferous  principle  feparated  from  the  other  parts ;  but  no 
oil  is  obtained,  at  leafl;  when  only  moderate  quantities,  as  a  pound  or 
two  of  the  flowers,  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once.  The  decoc- 
tion, after  the  diflilpation  of  the  aromatic  matter,  difcovers,  befldes  the 
fl:rong  tafl:e  manifefl.  in  the  flowers  themfelves,  a  fenflbly  faline  one. 

C  HE  L  I D  O  N  lU  M  MAJUS. 

CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS  Pharm,  Edinb.fbJ  Chelidonium  majus 
vulgare  C.  B.  &  Linn.  Celandine  :  a  plant  with  longifh  leaves, 
divided  to  the  rib  into  roundifh  indented  portions,  of  which  thofe  at  the 
extremities  are  much  larger  than  the  others,  of  a  bright  green  colour  on 
the  upper  fide,  blueifh  green  underneath,  full  of  a  gold  coloured  juice, 
as  are  likewife  the  flialks :  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  iflTue  long 
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pedicles,  bearing  clufters  of  tetrapetalous  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
followed  by  brownifh  pods  containing  flattifh  fhining  black  feeds  :  the 
root  is  pretty  thick  at  top,  with  a  number  of  fibres  at  bottom,  externally 
brownifh,  internally  of  a  deep  yellowifh  red  or  faffron  colour.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  fhady  wafle  places,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June. 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  celandine  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a  bitterifli,  very  acrid,  and  very  durable  tafte,  which  is  confiderably 
flronger  in  the  roots  than  in  the  leaves.  Both  water  and  rectified  fpirit 
extradl  nearly  the  whole  of  their  pungent  matter  :  the  leaves,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  yellow  juice  which  ilTues  fo  plentifully  from  a  flight  wound, 
and  in  which  their  adtivity  appears  to  refide,  give  to  redlified  fpirit  a 
green  tindture  :  the  roots,  which  yield  a  copious  faffron  red  juice,  tinge 
the  fame  menfl:ruum  of  a  brownifh  yellow.  The  pungency  of  this  plant 
is  not  of  the  volatile  kind,  little  or  nothing  of  it  rifing  in  diftillation, 
with  water,  any  more  than  with  fpirit :  it  is  neverthelefs  greatly  abated 
by  drying  the  plant  itfelf,  or  by  infpifl'ating,  with  a  gentle  heat,  the 
fpirituous  or  watery  infufions.  The  fmell  of  the  herb  is  wholly  difflpated 
in  drying. 

This  acrid  plant  ftands  recommended  as  a  powerful  aperient  and  at- 
tenuant,  in  obfliinate  jaundices  when  not  accompanied  v/ith  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  in  cachexies,  chlorofes,  dropfies,  and  other  difeafes.  Half 
a  dram  or  a  dram  of  the  dry  root  in  powder  ;  or  an  infufion,  in  wine  or 
water,  of  a  dram  or  a  dram  and  a  half  of  the  frefh  root  ^  or  three  or  four 
drops  of  its  faffron -coloured  juice,  in  any  convenient  vehicle  ;  are  directed 
for  a  dofe.  Great  caution  is  requifite  in  the  internal  ufe  of  a  medicine  fo 
acrimonious  and  irritating  j  more  particularly  in  acute  diflempers,  in  which 
infufions  of  it,  made  in  vinegar,  have  by  fome  been  recommended  as  a 
fudorific.  Among  us,  it  is  employed  chiefly  by  the  common  people  for 
fome  external  purpofes  ;  as  the  deftroying  of  warts,  cleanfing  foul  fores, 
removing  fome  cutaneous  defedations,  and  clouds  and  beginning  fuffufions 
of  the  eyes  :  for  this  lafl  intention,  the  juice  is  diluted  largely  v/ith 
milk,  being  of  itfelf  much  too  fharp  to  be  applied  with  fafety  to  fo 
tender  an  organ. 
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CHELIDONIUM  MINUS. 

CHELIDONIUM  MINUS  Fharm.  Edtnb.(a)  Chelidonia  rotiindi- 
folia  minor  C.  B.  Ranunculus  Ficaria  Linn.  Pilewort  :  a  fmall  plant, 
with  roundifh,  fmooth,  fhining  green  leaves,  fet  on  long  pedicles  j  and 
flender  procumbent  ftalks  ;  bearing  bright  gold-coloured  folitary  flowers, 
of  eight  or  nine  petala,  which  ftand  in  three-leaved  cups,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  clufters  of  naked  feeds :  the  root  confifts  of  flender  .fibres, 
with  a  number  of  tubercles  or  little  knobs  among  them.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  hedges  and  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  April. 

The  leaves  of  pilewort  are  ranked  among  the  antifcorbutics,  but  do 
not  promife  to  be  of  much  virtue :  they  have  no  fmell,  and  only  an 
herbaceous  tafte,  which,  on  chewing  conflderable  quantities  of  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  by  a  very  flight  pungency.  The  roots  arc  cele- 
brated as  a  fpecific  againll:  the  piles  :  they  have  been  fometimes  given  in- 
wardly, but  chiefly  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  a  cataplafm, 
lotion,  or  unguent.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  cured  an  atrabiliary 
perfon  who  was  troubled  with  the  piles,  by  ufing  daily  a  decodtion  of 
two  ounces  of  this  root,  after  fundry  other  medicines  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  Perhaps  the  pilewort  root  a6ts,  in  thefe  cafes,  little  otherwife 
than  as  a  Ample  emollient :  it  has  a  foft  fweetifh  taflie,  and  yields  with 
water  a  large  proportion  of  a  mucilaginous  extradt. 

CHINA. 

CHINA  RADIX  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  China  root:  an  oblong 
thick  jointed  root,  full  of  irregular  knobs,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour 
on  the  outflde,  and  a  pale  reddifh  within.  Two  forts  are  common  in 
the  fliops,  an  oriental  and  occidental :  the  firft,  which  is  accounted  the 
befl;,  is  confiderably  paler  coloured  and  harder  than  the  other.  Of  either 
kind,  fuch  fhould  be  chofen,  as  is  frefh  and  heavy,  and  which,  when 
cut,  exhibits  a  clofe,  fmooth,  glofly  furface. 

The  plant  is  a  climber,  with  tendrils  like  thofe  of  the  vine,  producing 
clufliers  of  fmall  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  pretty  large  berries. 
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The  oriental  fpecies  fSmilax  China  Linn. J  has  roundifh  prickly  ftalks 
and  red  berries,  and  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  :  the  occidental 
fSmilax  Pfeudo-China  Linn. J  has  rounder  fmooth  ftalks  and  black  berries, 
grows  wild  in  Jamaica  and  Virginia,  and  bears  the  colds  of  our  own 
climate. 

These  roots  have  fcarce  any  fmell  or  particular  tafte :  when  frefh, 
they  are  faid  to  be  fomewhat  acrid,  but  as  brought  to  us  they  difcover, 
even  when  long  chewed,  no  other  than  a  flight  un6tuoflty  in  the  mouth. 
Boiled  in  water,  they  impart  a  reddifh  colour,  and  a  kind  of  vapid  foft- 
nefs  :  the  decodion,  infpiflated,  yields  an  undtuous,  farinaceous,  almoft 
iniipid  mafs,  amounting  to  upwards  of  half  the  weight  of  the  root.  They 
give  a  gold  yellow  tindure  to  redlified  fpirit,  but  make  no  fenflble  altera- 
tion in  its  tafte :  on  drawing  off  the  fpirit  from  the  filtered  liquor,  there 
remains  an  orange-coloured  extract,  nearly  as  infipid  as  that  obtained  by 
water,  but  fcarcely  in  half  its  quantity. 

China  root  is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote  perfpiration  and  urine, 
and  by  its  foft  und:uous  quality,  to  obtund  acrimonious  humours.  It 
was  firfl:  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  year  1535,  with  the  cha- 
racfler  of  a  fpecific  againft  venereal  diforders :  the  patient  was  kept 
warm,  a  weak  deco6lion  of  china  root  ufed  for  common  drink,  and 
a  ftronger  decodtion  taken  twice  a  day  in  bed  to  promote  a  fweat. 
Such  a  regimen  is  doubtlefs  a  good  auxiliary  to  mercurial  alteratives  :  but 
whatever  may  be  its  effedls  in  the  warmer  climates,  it  is  found  in  this  to 
be,  of  itfelf,  greatly  infufficient.  At  prefent,  the  china  root  is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of,  having  for  fome  time  given  place  to  farfaparilla,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  effedual.  Profper  Alpinus  informs  us,  that 
this  root  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Egyptian  women  for  procuring 
fatnefs  and  plumpnefs. 

CICHOREUM. 

CICHOREUM  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Cichoreum  ftlvejire  Jive  officinarum 
C.  B.  Cichorium  Intybus  Linn.  Wild  cichory  ;  a  plant  with  oblong, 
dark  green,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  deeply  jagged,  like  thofe  of  dandelion. 
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but  larger;  in  the  bofoms  of  which,  towards  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
the  flowers  come  forth  in  fpik.es,  confifting,  each,  of  a  number  of  blue 
flat  flofculi,  fet  in  a  fcaly  cup,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  covering 
to  feveral  fliort  angular  feeds  :  the  root  is  long  and  flender,  of  a  brown 
colour  on  the  outflde,  and  white  within.  It  is  biennial,  grows  in  hedges 
and  by  road  fides,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Wild  cichory  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating  bitterifh 
taflie,  and  of  no  remarkable  fmell  or  particular  flavour :  the  roots  are 
bitterer  than  the  leaves  or  flialks,  and  thefe  much  more  fo  than  the 
flowers.  By  culture  in  gardens  it  lofes  its  green  colour,  and  in  great 
meafure  its  bitternefs,  and  in  this  fl:ate  is  a  common  fallad  herb.  The 
darker  coloured,  and  the  more  deeply  jagged  the  leaves  are,  the  bitterer 
is  the  tafl:e  of  all  the  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  wild  cichory  are  very  ufeful  aperients,  acting 
mildly  and  without  irritation,  tending  rather  to  abate  than  to  increafe 
heat,  and  which  may  therefore  be  given  with  fafety  in  hed:ic  and  inflam- 
matory cafes.  Taken  freely,  they  keep  the  belly  open,  or  procure  a 
gentle  diarrhoea  ^  and  when  thus  continued  for  fome  time,  they  have 
often  proved  falutary  in  beginning  obfl;rud:ions  of  the  vifcera,  in  jaundices, 
cachexies,  hypochondriacal  and  other  chronical  diforders.  Geofl^roy 
relates,  that  he  has  known  inveterate  and  ftubborn  intermittents  cured 
by  the  daily  ufe  of  wild  cichory  leaves,  after  many  febrifuges  had  been 
tried  in  vain. 

The  virtues  of  the  cichory  refide  in  the  milky  juice ;  and  may  be  ex- 
trafted  by  exprefllon,  or  by  infufmg  or  boiling  the  herb  or  root  in  water 
or  in  fpirit.  The  plant  feems  to  lofe  nothing  of  its  tafl:e  in  drying;  or 
the  juice  or  infufions  in  being  gently  infpiflated  to  the  confifl;ence  of  an 
extraft  ;  though  the  plant  in  its  recent  fl:ate,  or  the  liquors,  uninfpifl^ated^ 
are  fuppofed  to  be  of  moft  efficacy.  The  watery  extradt  is  fomewhat 
larger  in  quantity  than  the  fpirituous,  and  this  lafl:  is  proportionably 
flirongefl:  in  tafte.  ' 

c  I  c  u  r  A. 

CICUTA  Phann.  Edinb.  Cicuta  major  C.  B.  Conium  maculatum 
Limi.       Hemlock  :  a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  leaves,  of  a 
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blackifh  green  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  a  whitifh  green  underneath, 
divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  oblong  fomewhat  oval  fegments,  which 
ftand  in  pairs  on  middle  ribs  :  thefe  fegments  are  again  deeply  cut,  but 
not  quite  divided,  on  both  fides  ;  and  many  of  thefe  ultimate  fedions 
have  one  or  tv^^o  {lighter  indentations.  The  ftalk  is  round,  fmooth, 
hollow,  irregularly  variegated  with  fpots  and  ftreaks  of  a  red  or  blackifh 
purple  colour.  The  flowers  are  white ;  the  feeds  greenilh,  fiat  on  one 
fide,  very  convex  and  marked  with  five  furrows  on  the  other.  The  root 
is  oblong,  about  the  lize  of  a  middling  parfnep,  yellowifh  without,  white 
and  fungous  within.  The  plant  is  annual  or  biennial ;  common  about 
the  fides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moift  fliady  grounds  j  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock  have  a  rank  fmell  :  the  organs  of  tafle,  they 
affed:  but  little.  On  exprefiion,  they  give  out  their  fmell  to  the  juice  ; 
which,  on  being  direftly  infpiffated  with  a  gentle  heat,  to  the  confiflence 
of  an  extract,  retains  great  part  of  the  fcent,  and  difcovers  an  unpleafant 
fubacrid  tafle  feemingly  of  the  fubfaline  kind.  If  the  juice  be  fuffered 
to  fettle  till  it  becomes  clear,  it  lofes  nearly  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the 
hemlock,  the  odorous  principle  feeming  to  feparate  and  fubfide  along 
with  the  herbaceous  feculencies  :  the  proper  menflruum  of  this  matter  is 
redlified  fpirit  of  wine ;  which  completely  extradls  the  fmell,  both  of  the 
leaves  in  fubflance  and  of  the  infpiffated  juice,  and  receives,  from  both, 
a  green  tindlure.  The  faturated  tind:ure,  mixed  with  water,  grows 
turbid,  and  depofites  a  green  refin. 

This  herb  is  recommended  externally,  in  cataplafms,  fomentations, 
and  plaflers,  as  a  powerful  refolvent  and  difcutient.  Taken  internally, 
in  no  great  quantity,  it  has  occafioned  diforders  of  the  fenfes,  fleep,  con- 
vuliions,  and  in  fome  inflances  death ;  and  hence  it  is  ranked  among 
the  poifonous  plants  :  Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  by  the  effluvia  of  the  herb 
bruifed  and  flrongly  fmelt  to,  he  became  vertiginous  It  is  faid, 

that  to  certain  brute  animals,  it  is  innocent  ^/^^ ;  and  that  its  ill  qualities 

fa  J  Hijioria  plantar.  Lugd.  Bat,  p.  94.      Haller,  Stirpes  helvetica,  p.  434. 

ChJ  Quippe  videre  licet,  pinguefcere  faepe  cicuta 

Barbigeras  pecudes,  homini  quae  eft  acre  venenum.  Lucretius. 
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are  corre6led  by  vinegar  or  other  vegetable  2.cids  faj.  Of  its  effedls  in 
fmall  dofes,  infufficient  to  do  harm,  in  v^^hich  it  has  been  by  fome  re- 
commended, nothing  material  w^as  known,  till  the  happy  experiments 
of  Dr.  Stoerck,  lately  publifhed^-^y^,  gave  room  to  hope,  not  only  that 
the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  in  external  applications  are  better  founded  than 
practitioners  in  general  feem  now  to  fuppofe,  but  likewife  that  it  is  a 
plant  of  very  great  importance  as  an  internal  medicine. 

Dr.  Stcerck  relates,  that  bags  of  the  dry  leaves,  quilted  together,  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes  in  water,  (or  in  milk,  where  they  could  not  otherwife 
be  borne,  on  account  of  their  fmell  and  the  itching  they  produced)  then 
fqueezed  from  the  fuperfiuous  liquid,  and  applied  warm,  checked  the 
progrefs  of  very  bad  gangrenes,  and  procured  a  feparation  of  the  corrupted 
parts  :  that  the  fame  application,  in  a  perfon  of  jfixty  who  had  been  gouty 
for  feveral  years,  immediately  abated  the  pains,  foftened  and  difcuffed 
the  tophaceous  concretions,  and  occafioned  the  next  fit  to  be  milder  and 
of  fhorter  continuance  :  that  its  effefts  were  likewife  confiderable  in 
oedematous  tumours,  fcirrhous  flrumae,  indurations  of  the  glands  of  the 
breaft,  and  in  very  bad  cancers  :  that  neverthelefs  fome  received  from  it  no 
benefit,  though  no  one  harm  :  that  in  inflammations  or  hot  ferous  tumours, 
it  was  lefs  proper  than  in  the  above  cafes,  or  had  place  only  after  evacu- 
ations :  and  that  plaflers,  containing  the  juice  of  the  hemlock,  often 
refolve  and  difcufs  what  refiilis  all  other  applications.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  plafher  that  this  herb,  among  us,  has  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of :  the . 
recent  juice  is  mixed  with  a  folution  of  twice  its  quantity  of  gum  ammo- 
niacum  made  in  vinegar  of  fquills,  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  to  a 
due  confiftence.  ^ 

('aj  Cicuta,  prjefens  illud  venenum,  fi  coquitur  in  aceto,  fine  noxa  cotnedi  poteft,  quod  pro- 
bavi  aliquoties,  experiinenti  ergo,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  ubi  in  foliis  extra  urbem  frequens  crefcit, 
Lindejioipe,  de  'venenis,  edit.  Stentzel.  p.  431. — Cicutas  caules,  aceto  macerati,  impune  comedunturj 
&  ipfe  edi.    Id.  p.  781. 

A  lai  ge  fpoonfal  of  hemlock  juice  given  to  a  cat,  had  no  fenfible  effefl :  a  fecond  produced  a 
vilible  entharras  on  the  region  of  the  reins :  in  a  little  time  the  animal  ftaggered,  but  did  not  fall  : 
on  fwallowing  a  third  fpoonful,  flie  ran  away,  and  was  prefently  out  of  fight.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  Ihe  was  found,  ftretched  out,  motionlefs,  her  paws  rigid.  Half  a  dram  of  theriaca, 
diluted  with  two  large  fpoonfuls  of  wine,  had  no  good  efFeft.  A  large  fpoonful  of  frefla  lemon 
juice  was  fcarce  fwallow^ed,  when  the  animal  got  up  on  her  legs,  appeared  free  from  pain,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened — continues  in  perfeft  health.  Mr.  Haram,  apothecary  at  Chartres.  Rozier 
Tableau,  totn.  i.  1773.  -  , 

(bj  Libellus  quo  demonjiratiir  cicutam,  l^c.   Vindobonee,  1760. 
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For  internal  purpofes,  he  directs  the  juice,  while  frefh,  without 
fuftering  it  to  fettle,  to  be  infpiffated  in  an  earthen  veffel  over  a  very- 
gentle  fire,  and  kept  continually  ftirring  to  prevent  its  burning,  till  it 
acquires  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  extradl  which  is  to  be  mixed  with 
fo  much  of  the  powdered  leaves,  as  will  reduce  it  into  a  mafs  fit  for 
being  formed  into  pills.  This  preparation,  he  fays,  was  given  to  a  little 
dog,  in  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple ;  taken  by  himfelf,  in  dofes  of  one  and 
two  grains,  every  morning  and  evening,  for  feveral  days ;  continued  by 
perfons  in  health,  for  a  year  or  two  ^  increafed,  in  fome  cafes,  to  a  dram 
and  a  half  in  a  day  j  without  producing  any  ill  confequence,  or  affecting 
any  of  the  actions,  fecretions,  or  excretions  qf  the  body.  It  neverthelefs 
had  very  powerful  *and  falutary  eftedls  in  fome  reputed  incurable  difeafes ; 
adling,  though  flowly  and  infenfibly,  as  a  high  refolvent :  he  relates 
hiftories  of  inveterate  fcirrhufes,  cancers,  and  the  worft  kinds  of  ulcers 
and  fiftulaj,  being  completely  cured  by  it ;  and  fays  it  refolves  alfo  recent 
cataradls,  or  at  leafl  reftrains  their  progrefs.  He  begins  always  with 
fmall  dofes  ;  giving  one  pill,  of  two  grains,  firft  twice  a  day,  then 
thrice  a  day,  and  gradually  increafing  the  number  to  fix  or  more  for  a 
dofe.  The  good  efiedls  of  the  medicine  were  fometimes  vifible  in  a  few 
days  i  though  the  cure  generally  required  feveral  months. 

The  trials  of  this  medicine,  made  among  us,  have  not,  as  yet,  fo  far 
as  I  can  learn,  been  accomoanied  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  I  have  been 
informed  of  fome  cafes,  in  which  it  was  apparently  of  great  benefit ; 
of  fome,  in  which  it  did  no  fervice  ;  and,  of  fome,  in  which  it  afFeded 
the  fpeech  and  hearing.  It  has  been  fufpedted  that  the  general  inefficacy 
of  the  medicine  in  this  country  was  owing  either  to  our  hemlock  being 
different  in  quality  from  the  German,  or  to  the  extrad:  being  lefs  fkilfully 
prepared ;  but  fome  of  the  extradt  has  been  procured  from  Dr.  Stcerck 
himfelf,  and  found  to  fucceed  no  better  than  our  own  :  though  the 
medicine  has  feldom  been  accompanied  with  very  happy  efFe6ts,  it  had 
activity  enough  to  be  productive  of  alarming  fymptoms. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  medical  obfervations  and  incjuiries  publifhed 
by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London,  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Dr.  Rutty  have 
given  two  papers  on  this  medicine,  drawn  from  extenfive  prad:ice  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  from  which  we  have  grounds  to  perfuade  ourfelves, 
that  though  the  cicuta  is  far  from  anfwering  the  expectations  v/hich 
Dr.  Stoerck  had  raifed,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  an  ufeful  acquifition,  and 
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may  affift  in  curing  fome  diforders,  and  alleviating  others,  in  whicii  the 
common  medicines  are  inadequate  auxiliaries.  In  real  cancers,  whether 
ulcerated  or  occult,  there  is  no  inftance  of  its  efFefting  a  complete  cure; 
but  it  was  found  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  deplorable  difeafe,  to 
mitigate  the  pain  for  a  time,  and  to  change  the  thin,  ichorous,  fetid 
difcharge  to  a  ftate  more  approaching  that  of  laudable  pus.  In  different 
kinds  of  malignant  ulcers,  it  in  like  manner  mended  the  difcharge,  and 
difpofed  the  ulcer  to  heal.  Some  fcrophulous  tumours  were  completely 
refolved  by  it,  and  the  cure  has  ftood  for  feveral  feafons :  in  other  cafes 
of  this  kind,  the  patient  has  frequently  fufFered  a  relapfe,  efpecially  in 
the  fpring.  Dr.  Fothergill  obferves,  that  the  fuccefs  of  this  medicine 
depends  on  its  being  given  in  as  large  a  dofe  as  the  patient  can  bear  for 
otherwife,  though  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  it  feldom  procures  any 
benefit :  that  the  hemlock  is  in  greateft  perfed;ion  v/hen  the  flowers 
begin  to  fade,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  inclines  to  yellow ;  and  that  in 
making  the  extraft,  the  lefs  heat  it  undergoes,  the  better :  that  he  has 
found  twenty  grains  of  one  fort  of  extract  equal  in  point  of  efficacy  to 
near  forty  of  another :  that  the  dofe  is  to  be  increafed  by  degrees,  till  it 
produces  certain  effedis,  which  feldom  fail  to  arife  from  a  dull  dofe, 
and  which  for  the  moft  part  are,  either  a  giddinefs  affedling  the  head, 
and  motions  of  the  eyes,  as  if  fomething  pufhed  them  outwards  ;  or  a 
flight  ficknefs  and  trembling  agitation  of  the  body ;  or  a  laxative  ftool  or 
two :  that  here  we  muft  ftop  till  none  of  thefe  effects  are  felt,  and  in 
three  or  four  days  advance  a  few  grains  more  :  that  a  greater  quantity 
can  commonly  be  borne  at  night  than  at  noon,  and  at  noon  than  in  the 
morning  :  that  the  method  he  commonly  follows  is,  to  order  two  drams 
of  the  extract  to  be  made  into  thirty  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be  taken 
in  a  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  or  four  at  night,  and  one  pill 
added  to  each  dofe,  according  as  the  patient  can  bear  it ;  that  the  extradl, 
given  in  this  manner,  is  apparently  anodyne ;  promotes  rell:,  and  eafes 
pain ;  feldom  creates  thirft,  or  that  kind  of  morning  headach  which 
fucceeds  an  opiate ;  rarely  occafions  coftivenefs,  but  in  moft  procures  a 
laxative  ftool  the  day  following  :  that  in  fome  habits,  very  fmall  dofes 
offend  the  ftomach,  excite  fpafmodic  twitchings,  heat,  and  thirft ;  and 
that  in  fuch  cafes,  its  ufe  is  immediately  forbid. 

*  In  a  paper  of  Dr.  Fothergill's  in  Vol.  5th  of  the  London  Med. 
Obferv.  and  Inq.  the  efficacy  of  extract  of  hemlock  in  a  particular  painful 
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afFedion  of  the  face,  is  related.  -This  difeafe  is  a  fudden  violent  pain 
attacking  fome  part  of  the  face,  continuing  a  very  fhort  time,  and  re- 
turning at  irregular  intervals,  the  nature  and  caufe  of  which  is  not 
diftindily  known.  The  Dodtor  was  led,  from  fome  circumftances,  to 
confider  it  as  owing  to  a  cancerous  acrimony.  In  moft  of  the  cafes  he 
met  with,  the  cicuta,  taken  in  fufficient  quantity,  and  long  enough 
perfifted  in,  removed  the  complaint. 

*  This  remedy  has  likewife  been  ftrongly  recommended  in  the  cure 
of  the  chincough,  by  Dr.  Butter,  in  a  treatife  on  that  difeafe.  He  re- 
prefents  it  as  no  lefs  efficacious  in  this  complaint,  than  bark  in  an  ague ; 
but  the  trials  made  by  other  practitioners  do  not  feem  to  have  confirmed 
this  opinion. 

*  The  following  diredlions  for  preparing  in  the  moft  perfe6l  manner 
the  extrad:  of  hemlock,  are  given  by  Dr.  Withering  in  his  Botanical 
Arrangement  of  Britijh  Vegetables.  **  Let  feveral  people  be  employed  to 
gather  the  plant ;  and  as  faft  as  it  is  cut,  let  others  carry  it  in  hand- 
balkets  to  the  prefs ;  but  it  muft  lie  light  and  loofely  in  the  bafkets. 
Let  the  juice  be  immediately  fqueezed  out ;  and  as  fall:  as  it  runs  from 
the  prefs,  it  muft  be  put  over  the  fire,  and  boiled  till  three  parts  out  of 
four  of  the  whole  liquor  is  wafted.  Then  it  rriuft  be  put  into  a  water 
bath,  and  evaporated  to  the  confiftence  of  honey.  If  it  is  now  taken  and 
fpread  thin  upon  a  board  or  marble  flab,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  and 
the  air,  it  will  foon  be  of  a  proper  confiftence  to  be  formed  into  pills. 
From  five  to  ten  grains  of  this  extrad:  is  a  proper  dofe ;  few  conftitutions 
will  bear  more  without  experiencing  difagreeable  faj 

The  root  of  hemlock  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be,  both  in  external 
applications  and  when  taken  internally,  of  more  activity  than  the  leaves. 
Stoerck  relates,  that  on  being  cut,  it  yields  a  bitter  acrid  milk,  of  which 
a  drop  or  two,  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  occafioned  a  rigidity, 
pain,  and  fwelling  of  the  part,  fo  as  to  prevent  fpeech ;  and  that  he  was 
freed  from  this  complaint,  by  waftiing  and  rubbing  the  tongue  with 
citron  juice.  In  drying,  it  feems  to  lofe  of  its  virulence  :  he  fays  he  has 
taken  a  grain  or  two  of  the  powder  without  injury  :  there  are  inftances 
of  twenty  and  thirty  grains  being  given,  with  advantage,  in  fcirrhufes 
of  the  liver,  &c.fb)f  in  quartan  agues  on  the  approach  of  a  fit,  and  even"* 

(a)  Vol.  i.  p.  163. 

(hj  Renealm,  Obfervat.        ^  iv.    Etmuller,  Schrceder  dilucidat,  par,  u/efi.u.  p.  ni. 
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in  acute  fevers  faj.  Nor  does  the  frefh  root  appear  to  be  at  all  times 
of  equal  virulence  :  I  have  feen  it  chewed  freely,  without  any  other  efFedl 
being  perceived,  than  an  impreffion  of  fweetifhnefs  refembling  that  of 
parfley  roots  or  carrots  :  there  are  inftances  of  fome  drams,  and  even 
ounces,  having  been  taken,  without  producing  any  ill  confequence^^^^. 
So  variable  does  this  plant  appear  to  be  in  its  qualities  ;  if  really  the 
fubjed:  of  the  feveral  hiftories  was  precifely  the  fame  fpecies  of  plant. 

The  feeds  have  been  recommended  by  fome  as  demulcent,  paregoric, 
and  antaphrodiliac.  Of  their  real  qualities,  little  more  is  known  with 
certainty,  than  that  they  are  innocent  to  fome  kinds  of  birds  :  Mr.  Ray 
fays,  he  found  the  crop  of  a  thruih  full  of  hemlock  feeds,  even  at  the 
feafon  when  corn  was  plentiful. 

*  In  the  Medical  Commentaries  fc J y  it  is  afferted,  that  the  extradt  pre- 
pared from  the  feeds  of  hemlock  has  been  obferved  to  be  much  more 
powerful  than  from  the  leaves.  And  in  the  laft  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, this  is  the  only  extract  directed  to  be  kept  as  an  officinal. 

C  I  M  O  L  I  A. 

TWO  forts  of  argillaceous  earth  are  directed  under  this  name  in  cata- 
logues of  the  materia  medica  :  Cimolia  alba  feu  Argilla  alba  P harm. 
Edinb.fdJ  the  pure  white  ftrong  clay,  called,  from  the  ufe  to  which  it 
is  principally  applied.  Tobacco-pipe  clay  :  and  Cimolia  purpurascens 
Pharm.  Edinb.fdJ  a  compact  bolar  earth,  commonly  of  a  greyifh  brown 
colour,  called,  from  its  ufe.  Fuller's  earth. 

These  earths  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  medical  qualities  with 
the  boles  formerly  treated  of ;  but  are  rarely  or  never  employed,  at  leafi; 
under  their  own  names,  for  any  medicinal  purpofes.  If  the  virtue  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  depends,  as  it  moft  probably  does,  on  their 
foft  vifcous  quality,  (for  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  other,  by  which 
they  can  ad:  in  the  bodies  of  animals)  the  white  cimolia  is  obvioufly  the 
moft  effedtual  of  them  all. 

(a J  Bowie,  apud  Raium,  hiji.  plant,   i.  451. 

(h)'  Petiver,  Philofoph.  tranfaSl.  Ahr.  Lonvthorp.  ii.   641.     Henley,  ibid.     Jungius,  Eph.  nat. 
curiof.  dec.  i.  ann.  iv.  ohf,  106.    Trew,  Commcrc.  lit.  Norimberg,  ann.  1 740.  hebd.  /s^j. 
(c)  Vol.  i.  p.  326.  (d)  Expunged. 
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C  I  N  A  R  A. 

C INARA Scolytmis.  Cinara  hortenfis  Pharm.  Edinb.  Cinara  hor- 
tenjis  foliis  non  aculeatis  C.  B.  Cyiiara  Scolymiis  Linn.  Artichoke  : 
a  rough  plant,  with  large  greyifh  leaves,  divided  almoft  to  the  rib  into 
irregularly  indented  fegments :  among  thefe  arifes  a  thick  ftalk,  bearing  a 
large  fcaly  head,  v^hich,  opening  at  top,  fends  out  a  number  of  purplifh 
blue  flofculi,  followed  by  whitifh  feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is  pe- 
rennial, a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in 
our  culinary  gardens. 

The  bottoms  of  the  heads,  and  the  flefhy  part  of  the  fcales,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  eafy  digeftion  but  grofs,  flatulent,  and  of  little  nourifh- 
ment.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  give  out  their  bitternefs,  along  with 
their  juice,  on  being  bruifed  and  prefTed.  The  expreffed  juice  is  given 
in  dropfles,  and  in  fome  inftances  has  proved  fuccefsful  after  the  me- 
dicines more  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  that  diforder  had  failed  :  for  this 
purpofe,  the  juice,  not  depurated,  or  freed  only  from  its  groffef  feculency 
by  palTing  it  through  a  coarfe  flrainer,  is  mixed  with  equal  its  quantity 
of  white  wine,  and  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more  of  the  mixture  taken 
every  morning  and  evening.    Its  operation  is  chiefly  by  urine. 

CINNABARIS. 

CINNABARIS  NAT IV A.  Minium  Grcscorum.  Native  cin- 
nabar :  a  ponderous,  red,  fulphureous  ore  of  mercury ;  found  in  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  finefl  is  imported 
from  the  Eafl;  Indies  :  partly  in  pretty  large  irregular  malTes ;  partly  in 
fmaller  roundifh  ones,  fmooth  without,  and  ftriated  within;  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  of  an  elegant  deep  red  colour,  which  is  greatly 
improved  by  grinding  the  mafs  into  fine  powder. 

Cinnabar  confifts  of  quickfilver  and  common  brimftone ;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  not  lefs  than  iom(a)i  commonly  fix  or  {^N^n(b)  parts  of  the 

(a)  Lemery,  Cours  de  chh.  ie,  part.  i.  chap.  viii.  operat.  2. 

(b)  Cramer,  Elem.  artis  docimajlicee,  iom.  i.  edit.  ii.  287.  Malouin,  Chimie  medicinale, 
part.  iv.  chap.  38. 

mercury. 
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mercury,  to  one  of  the  fulphur :  the  finer  its  colour,  the  more  mercury 
and  the  lefs  fulphur  it  is  found  to  hold.  The  native  cinnabar  generally 
contains  alfo  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  from  which  it  may  be  purified 
by  fublimation.  If  this  earth  Ihould'  be  of  the  calcareous  kind,  or  if 
calcareous  earths,  iron  iilings,  or  other  fubftances  that  abforb  fulphur 
more  ftrongly  than  mercury  does,  be  added ;  more  or  lefs  of  the  fulphur, 
proportionably  to  the  quantity  of  fuch  abforbent  addition,  will  be 
detained  at  the  bottom  of  the  fubliming  veffel :  on  this  principle,  the 
coarfer  cinnabars  may  be  freed  from  their  redundant  fulphur  as  well  as 
from  their  earthy  matter,  and  thus  rendered  of  a  high  colour :  or  the 
whole  of  the  fulphur  may  be  detained,  by  an  increafe  of  the  abforbent 
material,  and  the  pure  mercury  diftilled  off  in  its  running  form  :  one 
part  of  lime  or  iron  filings  is  generally  fufficient  for  extricating  all  the 
mercury  from  four  parts  of  cinnabar.  The  humid  menftrua,  that  dif- 
folve  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  ingredients  of  cinnabar  by  themfelves, 
have  little  effed:  upon  the  compound ;  the  mercury  being  protected  by 
the  fulphur  from  the  adiion  of  acids,  and  the  fulphur  by  the  mercury 
from  that  of  alkaline  liquors  :  alkalies  indeed,  even  in  the  dry  way  of 
fublimation,  do  not  fo  perfectly  detain  the  fulphur  as  bodies  of  the 
earthy  or  metallic  kind. 

Native  cinnabar  has  by  many  been  preferred,  as  a  medicine,  to  that 
which  is  made  by  art,  but  apparently  on  no  good  foundation.  The 
only  difference  between  them  confifls  in  this  ;  that  the  native  is  fubjedt 
to  an  admixture  of  heterogeneous  matters,  which  are  not  perhaps  always 
innocent  a  J  }  and  that  the  proportions  of  its  conflituent  ingredients  are 
more  precarious  than  in  the  factitious.  The  native  cinnabar  is  therefore 
defervedly  rejedled  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges. 

CINNAMOMUM. 

CINNAMOMUM  Pharm.-Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cinnamomum Ji'ue  canella 
zeilanica  C.  B.  CaJJia  cinamomea  Hermann,  hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  Cin- 
namon :  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  kind,  fLaurus  Cinnamomum  Linn.  J 

(a)  Accidit  nonnunquam  quod  .  •  .  naufeas  &  vomitiones  excitet,  necnon  etiam  anxietates 
circa  prsecordia :  quod  &c  ipfe  bis  terve  obfervavi,  licet  cinnabaris  pluribus  lotionibus  purgata 
fuiffet.    Geoffroj,  mat.  med,  i.  246. 

growing 
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growing  in  the  ifland  Ceylon  ;  freed  from  the  outer  green  or  greyifh 
part,  and  cut  into  long  flices,  which  curl  up,  in  drying,  into  quills 
or  canes,  the  form  in  which  it  is  brought  to  us  ;  very  thin,  light,  of 
a  reddifh  yellow  or  pale  rufty  iron  colour,  fomewhat  tough  in  breaking, 
and  of  a  fibrous  texture.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  another  bark, 
greatly  refembling  it  in  appearance,  but  much  weaker  in  virtue,  cajia 
lignea:  this  laft  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  clofe  fmooth  furface  which  it 
exhibits  on  being  broken,  and  by  its  remarkably  flimy  tafte. 

This  bark  is  one  of  the  mofl  grateful  of  the  aromatics  ;  of  a  very 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  moderately  pungent,  glowing,  but  not  fiery  tafte, 
accompanied  with  confiderable  fweetnefs,  and  fome  degree  of  aflringency. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  fine  flavour  refides,  originally,  only  in  the  thin 
pellicle,  which  lines  the  interiour  furface  of  the  bark,  and  which 
abounds  with  veficles  of  eflential  oil ;  the  reft  of  the  bark,  while  frefli, 
being  merely  fubaftringent,  and  receiving  the  flavour,  which  we  find 
it  to  have,  from  the  inner  pellicle  in  drying  ^^y.  Accordingly  the 
thinneft  pieces  are  found  to  be  ftrongeft  as  containing  the  largeft 
proportion  of  this  active  part,'  and  the  leaft  of  the  inert  woody  matter. 

Cinnamon,  infufed  in  boiling  water  in  a  clofe  vefiel,  gives  out  to  the 
fluid  greateft  part  of  its  virtue  :  together  with  a  reddifii  brown  tincture,, 
deeper  or  paler,  according  to  the  proportion  of  cinnamon  employed. 
Reftified  and  proof  fpirit  extract  its  virtues  more  perfectly  than  water, 
and  without  the  afliiftance  of  heat ;  three  ounces  of  the  powdered  bark,  Tinaura 
by  cold  maceration  for  a  few  days,  give  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  a  quart-f-  ^  "^^/^"^^ 
or  two  pints  and  a  half  J  of  proof  fpirit.  x  Ph.  Edinb. 

The  aromatic  principle  of  this  fpice  is  an  eflential  oil  j  which,  in 
diftillation  with  vi^ater,   rifes  flowly  and  difficultly,    and  renders  the 
liquor  fomewhat  milky :  the  water  continues  to  run  milky,  and  grate- 
fully impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of  the  cinnamon,  till  about  a  gallon  Aq.cinnam, 
has  been  drawn  off  from  a  pound  :  when  large  quantities  of  the  fpice  ^i^nd^^Edin 
are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once,  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  commonly 
feparates  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  in  colour  gold  yellow ;  01.  effent. 
of  a  delightful  fmell-  like  that  of  the  cinnamon  itfelf :  and  of  a  fiery  cmnamom. 

r  r-ini  iiin  Land. 

pungency,  fo  as  not  to  be  fafely  tafted  or  applied  to  the  ikin  without  ^  Edinh\ 


(a)  A£la  acad,  cafarea  nat.  ciiriof.  'vol.  i.  ank.  1727.    Append,  p.  8. 

LI  dilution  j 
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dilution ;  for,  as  Boerhaave  obferves,  it  burns  the  part  to  a  gangrenous 
efchar :  in  dofes  of  a  drop  or  two,  diluted  by  the  means  of  fugar,  muci- 
lages, &c.  it  is  one  of  the  moft  immediate  cordials  and  reftoratives,  in 
languors,  fingultufes,  and  all  debilities.  If  the  milky  diftilled  water 
be  long  kept,  great  part  of  the  ponderous  oil,  fufpended  in  it,  feparates 
and  fubfides  :  fome,  with  a  view  to  the  perfection  of  the  water,  en- 
deavour to  prevent  this  feparation,  by  adding  a  fmall  proportion  of  fugar, 
which  contributes  to  keep  the  oil  diffolved  :  others,  with  a  view  only 
to  the  obtaining  of  the  oil,  endeavour  to  promote  the  feparation,  by 
fetting  the  liquor  in  a  very  cold  place,  and  perhaps  by  other  means  not 
commonly  known.  It  is  faid,  that  from  lixteen  ounces  of  good  cinna- 
mon, a  dram  and  a  half  or  two  drams  of  oil  have  been  colledled. 

The  watery  deco<flion,  remaining  after  the  diftillation,  yields,  on 
being  infpiffated,  a  mildly  aftringent  mafs,  which  has  nothing  of  the 
fweetnefs,  any  more  than  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  cinnamon.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  this  extract  is  free  from  the  naufeous  relifh  which 
moft  of  the  other  fpices  difcover,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  when  di- 
vefted  by  the  fame  means  of  their  proper  aromatic  matter. 

Rectified  fpirit,  diftilled  from  cinnamon,  brings  over  very  little  of  its 
flavour.  An  extract,  made  by  this  menftruum,  retains  nearly  all  the 
valuable  parts  of  the  fpice,  the  fweet  aromatic  matter  as  well  as  the 
reftringent  :  it  has  a  durable  and  very  grateful  warmth  and  pungency, 
not  a  fiery  heat  like  the  fpirituous  extradls  of  many  other  fpices  j  the 
heat  and  pungency  of  cinnamon  refiding  in  the  pure,  eflential  oil.  The 
quantity  of  this  extract  is  about  one  fixth  of  that  of  the  cinnamon  em- 
ployed. / 

On  diftilling  proof  fpirit  from  this  fpice,  the  purely  fpirituous  part, 
which  comes  over  firft,  proves  almoft  flavourlefs,   but  the  watery  part 
which  follows  brings  with  it  the  efl'ential  oil ;  and  this  oil  being  dif- 
folved  by  means  of  the  fpirituous  portion^  the  liquor  proves  limpid. 
Aq.cinnam.  A  cordlal  water  of  this  kind  is  commonly  prepared  in  the  fliops,  by 
^f^PLLond.    drawing  oft""  a  gallon -f-  or  nine  parts  J  of  proof  fpirit  from  a  pound  of 
I  Ph.  Edinb.  cinuamou.    A  like  preparation  might  be  obtained  rather  more  advantage- 
oufly,  and  free  from  the  foreign  flavour  which  the  common  proof  fpirits 
are  accompanied  with,  by  adding  to  the  Ample  water  a  fuitable  quantity 
of  pure  rectified  fpirit. 


Some 
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Some  other  prodiids  of  the  cinnamon  tree  are  ufed  medicinally  in  the 
eaflern  countries,  and  have  been  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  brought 
into  Europe  J  to  wit,  an  aromatic  effential  oil  diftilled  from  the  roots,  Ol.caphura;, 
and  a  fpecies  of  camphor  which  feparates  from  this  oil  on  rediftilling  it  :  Caphuraba- 
an  oil  drawn  from  the  leaves,  fimilar  in  flavour  to  the  genuine  oil  of 
cloves  with  a  little  admixture  of  that  of  the  cinnamon  bark  j  and  a 
whitifh  febaceous  matter,  faid  to  refemble  the  expreffed  oil  of  nutmegs, 
obtained  either  by  expreflion  or  by  codtion  in  water  from  the  fruit  faj. 


ros  Indorum. 


Oleum  ma- 
labachri. 
Cera  cinna- 
momi. 


c  I  r  R  E  A. 

C  IT  RE  A  MALUS  Fharm.  Edinb,(b)  Malus  medica  C.  B.  Citrus 
medica  Linn.  Citron  :  a  fmall  evergreen  tree,  refembling  the  lemon, 
and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  the  fruit  i  which  is  much  larger,  lefs 
juicy,  and  contains,  under  the  yellow  rind,  a  thicker  fungous  white  bark. 
It  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

This  fruit  has  a  near  affinity  with  lemons  in  its  medicinal  qualities 
as  well  as  in  its  external  form :  the  principal  difference  lies,  in  the 
juice  of  the  citron  being  fomewhat  lefs  acid,  and  the  yellow  rind  being 
fomewhat  hotter  and  accompanied  with  a  coniiderable  bitterifhnefs. 
The  rind  gives  out  its  virtue,  equally  with  that  of  lemons,  both  to 
watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  ;  but  its  flavour  is  not  equally  retained  in 
the  fpirituous  extradl,  the  effential  oil  of  citron  peel  being  very  light 
and  volatile,  fo  as  in  great  part  to  rife  in  diflillation  along  with  the 
highefl  redtified  fpirit.  Several  varieties  of  thefe  trees  are  common  in 
the  warmer  climates.  Oils  obtained  from  the  frefh  peels  of  the  more 
odoriferous  kinds,  by  rolling  the  fruit  on  a  plane  ftuck  full  of  points,  are 
brought  from  Italy,  and  ufed  as  perfumes  :  thefe  are  fomewhat  more  Effentia  de 
grateful,  and  confiderably  lefs  pungent,  than  fuch  as  are  drawn  by 
diflillation  with  water.  The  oil  prepared  in  either  of  thefe  ways  is  very  01.  cedri- 
fubjedl  to  lofe  of  its  fine  flavour,  and  become  thick  and  refinous  in  p^J^J'^^"^' 
keeping :  when  diftilled  with  redlified  fpirit,  and  afterwards  feparated 
from  the  fpirit  by  dilution  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  it  retains  much 
longer  its  odour,  fluidity,  and  limpidnefs. 


(aj  Albertus  Seba,  A3a  acade7n'ia  cafarea,  ubi  fupra,  p.  ii,  12. 


(h)  Expunged. 
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COCCINELLA. 

COCC INELLA  Pharm.  Lond.  Cochinilla  Pharm.  Edinb.  Coccus 
CaBi  Linn.  Cochineal  :  little  wrinkled  grains,  of  an  irregular 
figure,  convex  on  one  fide  and  flat  or  fomewhat  hollowed  on  the  other, 
externally  of  a  dark  red  colour  generally  fprinkled  with  a  whitifh  clammy 
powder,  internally  of  a  deep  bright  red.  This  fubfiiance,  brought  from 
Mexico  and  New  Spain,  fuppofed  formerly  the  feed  of  a  plant,  appears 
to  be  an  infed:  of  the  fcarabasus  kind,  found  adhering  to  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  opuntia  or  American  prickly  pear  tree,  and  carefully 
preferved  and  cured  by  the  natives.  The  male  infedts  have  wings,  and 
are  about  the  fize  of  a  flea  :  the  females  have  no  wings,  and  are  larger  ^ 
when  full  of  young,  they  become  torpid,  and  fwell  fo  as  on  firft  fight 
to  refemble  berries,  in  which  ftate  they  are  fwept  ofl^  with  a  pencil :  if 
left  till  the  young  ones  creep  out,  the  parent  dies,  and  its  body  becomes 
an  empty  huflc. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cochineal  is  as  a  colouring  drug  :  it  gives  a  fine 
deep  durable  red  both  to  redlified  and  proof  fpirit,  and  a  deep  purplifh 
crimfon  to  water  :  neither  the  watery  or  fpirituous  infufions  fuff^er  any 
change  of  their  colour  on  being  infpifl^ated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  ex- 
tradl.  Cochineal  has  been  fometimes  ufed  alfo  in  a  diredtly  medicinal 
view,  and  fuppofed  to  adt  as  a  mild  corroborant  and  diaphoretic.  It  has 
a  faint  mufty  kind  of  fmell,  and  a  very  flight  bitterifh  roughifli  tafl:e 
both  which  are  taken  up,  along  with  the  colouring  matter,  by  watery 
and  by  fpirituous  menftrua,  and,  though  fcarcely  perceptible  in  the 
dilute  tindlures  or  infufions,  are  very  fenfible  in  the  infpifiated  extracts, 
particularly  in  that  made  with  fpirit.  Cartheufer  obferves,  that  the  mu- 
cilaginous bitterifh  watery  extradt  amounts  to  three  fourths  of  the  weight 
of  the  cochineal ;  and  the  balfamic  bitter  and  moderately  afiiringent 
fpirituous  extradl,  to  nearly  as  much. 

COCHLEAR  I  A. 

SCURVY  GRASS  :  a  low  plant;  with  thick  juicy  leaves,  fomewhat 
hollowed  fo  as  to  refemble  a  fpoon,  thofe  from  the  root  fi:anding  on  long 
pedicles,  thofe  on  the  ftalk  joined  clofe  to  it  without  pedicles ;  pro- 
ducing, 
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ducing,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  flalks,  fmall  white  tetrapetalous 
flowers,"  followed  by  roundifh  feed-veffels.  It  is  annual ;  grows  wild  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  particularly  about  the  fea  coafts  and  fait  marfhes  j 
and  flowers  in  May  or  fooner. 

1.  CocHLEARiA  HORTENSis  Phami.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cochlearia 
folio  fubrotundo  C.  B.     Cochlearia  officinalis  Linn.      Garden  or  Dutch 

fcurvygrafs  :  with  the  radical  leaves  unevenly  roundilh,  and  thofe  on  the 
ftalks  oblong.  It  is  commonly  cultivated,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhops,  in 
gardens ;  and  does  not  appear,  like  many  other  maritime  plants,  to 
change  its  qualities  with  the  foil. 

2.  Cochlearia  marina  feu  britannica.  Cochlearia  folio  fnuatoC.B. 
Cochlearia  anglica  Linn,  Englifh  or  fea  fcurvygrafs  :  with  all  the  leaves 
alike,  oblong,  pointed,  deeply  and  irregularly  indented  or  finuated. 

The  frefh  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  an  ungrateful  kind  of  fmell, 
and  a  penetrating  acrid  tafte  :  the  firfl:  fort  is  confiderably  the  flrongeft, 
and  hence  has  long  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  the  other.  The  flowers  and 
feeds  alfo  are  pungent,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  leaves. 

Scurvygrafs  is  a  powerful  antifeptic,  attenuant,  and  aperient  :  it  mani- 
feflily  promotes  the  fenflble  excretions,  particularly  urine,  without  heating 
or  irritating  fo  much  as  might  be  expected  from  its  great  pungency.  It 
is  one  of  the  capital  antifcorbutic  herbs,  and  in  this  intention  has  been 
principally  made  ufe  of,  in  conjunftion,  generally,  with  mild  vegetable 
acids,  or  fubftances  of  lefs  acrimony,  as  orange  juice,  forrel,  becabunga, 
^c.  It  is  of  fervice  alfo  in  paralytic  and  cachedtic  indifpofltions  ;  and 
in  the  wandering  rheumatic  pains,  of  long  continuance,  unaccompanied 
with  a  fever,  called  by  Sydenham  the  fcorbutic  rheumatifm.  I  have  had 
frequent  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  the  compofltion  which  he  pre- 
fcribes  in  this  commonly  obflinate  difliemper,  and  which,  he  fays,  if  the 
public  had  not  outweighed  private  advantage,  he  fhould  have  concealed 
to  wit,  iixteen  parts  "of  frefh  made  conferve  of  garden  fcurvygrafs,  eight 
of  conferve  of  wood  forrel,  and  fix  of  the  cornpound  pov/der  of  atum 
root,  made  up  with  fyrup  of  orange  peel  into  an  eledary,  of  which 
two  drams  are  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day  for  a  month,  along  with  fome 
ounces  of  a  difl;illed  water  impregnated  with  fcurvygrafs,  mint,  nutmegs. 
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&c.  Among  different  aromatic  materials  made  trial  of  for  covering  the 
ill  flavour  of  fcurvygrafs,  nutmegs  feemed  to  anfwer  the  beft.  Inftead 
of  the  compound  powder  of  arum  in  the  above  compofition,  an  equal 
quantity  or  more  of  frefh  arum  root,  mixed  w^ith  as  much  pov^^dered 
gum-arabic,  may  be  advantageoufly  fubftituted ;  and  probably  the  virtues 
of  the  medicine  depend  as  much  upon  this  root  as  on  the  fcurvygrafs. 

The  active  matter  of  this  plant  is  extradled  by  maceration  both  in 
watery  and  in  fpirituous  menflrua,  and  accompanies  the  juice  obtained  by 
expreffion.  The  moft  confiderable  part  of  it  is  of  a  very  volatile  kind; 
the  peculiar  penetrating  pungency  totally  exhaling,  in  the  exficcation  of 
the  herb,  and  in  the  evaporation  of  the  liquors  j  and  only  a  flight  biting 
bitterifhnefs  remaining  in  the  dried  leaves,  in  the  infpiffated  juice,  and  in 
Conferv.fol.  the  fpirituous  as  well  as  in  the  watery  extradls.  The  frefli  leaves,  beaten 
pT^IokT^'  ^  conferve  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  may  be  kept  in  a 

clofe  veffel,  without  much  diminution  of  their  virtue,  for  years.  The 
juice  alfo,  purified  from  its  feculencies  by  fettling  and  fliiaining,  may  be 
preferved  for  a  confiderable  time,  though  by  no  means  equally  with  the 
conferve,  by  fetting  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  covering  the  furface  with  a 
little  oil  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  air.  The  orange  or  forrel  juice,  com- 
monly added  to  that  of  the  fcurvygrafs,  feem  to  promote  the  depuration  ; 
for  if  the  juices,  feparately,  are  made  moderately  fine,  they  foon  depofite, 
on  being  mixed  together,  a  frefli  feculence. 

The  principal  virtue  of  this  plant  refides  in  an  efl^ential  oil ;  feparable, 
in  very  fmall  quantity,  by  difliillation  with  water.  The  oil  is  fo  ponder- 
ous, as  to  fink  in  the  aqueous  fluid  but  of  great  volatility,  fubtility, 
and  penetration.  One  drop,  diffolved  in  fpirit,  or  received  on  fugar, 
communicates  to  a  quart  of  wine  or  other  liquors  the  fmell  and  tafte  of 
fcurvygrafs.  It  rifes  in  diftillation  with  rectified  fpirit  as  well  as  with 
water  :  a  pint  of  redlified  fpirit,  drawn  off,  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath, 
from  two  pounds  of  the  frefli  herb  bruifed,  brings  over  nearly  all  the  oil, 
and  proves  exceeding  flirongly  impregnated  with  the  volatile  pungency 
of  the  fcurvygrafs.  Both  the  oil  and  the  fpirit,  particularly  the  former, 
require  the  bottles  they  are  kept  in  to  be  very  carefully  fecured  j  the 
fubtile  matter  of  the  plant,  when  thus  difengaged  by  diftillation  from 
the  groffer  parts,  being  extremely  difpofed  to  efcape. 
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C  0  F  F  E  A. 

COFFEA  Ph.  Ed.  fa)  Coffee  :  a  pale  coloured  oval  feed,  fome- 
what  fmaller  than  a  common  bean,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other 
with  a  remarkable  furrow.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  jafmine 
kind,  (jafminum  arabicum  cajianece  folio y  jlore  albo  odorattJJimOt  Commelin. 
hort.  amji.  Coffcea  arabica  Linn.)  growing  in  Arabia,  and  thence  in- 
troduced into  the  Well  Indies  :  the  fruit  is  a  juicy  berry,  including  two 
of  the  feeds,  joined  by  the  flat  fides,  and  covered  each  with  a  thin  fhell. 

Coffee  feeds  have  a  farinaceous,  fomewhat  undluous,  bitterifh  tafle, 
and  little  or  no  fmell :  the  flavour,  for  which  they  are  valued,  is  procured 
by  gentle  roafting ;  and  fome  of  our  own  feeds  and  kernels  acquire,  by 
that  procefs,  a  flavour  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind.  The  roafted  feeds, 
ground  into  powder,  foon  lofe  their  flavour  in  the  air,  impart  it  to  water 
and  fpirit  by  flight  coition  or  digeftion,  and  give  over  great  part  of  it 
with  water  in  diflillation.  An  extrad:  made  from  them  by  water  is,  not 
difagreeably,  bitterifh  :  an  extrad;  made  by  rectified  fpirit  is  ftronger, 
and  not  a  little  naufeous. 

The  dietetic  ufe  of  coffee  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  flomach  and  promote 
the  fecretions  j  to  be  ferviceable  in  phlegmatic  corpulent  habits ;  to  be 
injurious  in  thin  habits  and  bilious  temperaments,  in  melancholic  and 
hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  to  perfons  fubjed  to  hemorrhages. 

*  From  fome  experiments  related  by  Dr.  Percival  in  Vol.  II.  of  his 
EJJays  Medical  and  Experimental y  it  appears  that  coffee  is  flightly  aftringent 
and  antifeptic ;  that  it  reftrains  fermentation  j  and  has  a  powerful  fedative 
adion  on  the  nervous  fyftem.  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  a  letter  to  the  fame 
author,  recommends  flrong  coffee  as  the  beft  abator  of  the  paroxyfms 
of  the  periodic  aflhma  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  He  direds  for 
this  purpofe  an  ounce  of  befl  Mocha  coffee  to  be  made  into  a  fingle  difh, 
to  be  repeated  frefh  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and 
drunk  without  milk  or  fugar. 

(aj  Expunged, 
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COLCHICUM. 

CO LC HICUM :  Colchiciim  aiitumnale  Stcerck.  &  Linn.  Colchicum 
commune  C.  B.  Colchicum  anglicum  purpiireu?n  &  album  Ger.  &  Park. 
Meadow  saffron  :  a  plant  with  a  flefhy  bulbous  root,  producing 
from  its  lower  part  a  fmaller  bulb  :  from  this  laft  arifes,  in  autumn, 
along  a  furrow  in  the  fide  of  the  old  root,  a  flender  hollow  tranfparent 
pedicle,  widening  at  top  into  a  flower  like  thofe  of  the  crocufes,  divided 
into  iix  fegments,  of  a  purplifh  or  whitifh  colour,  withering  in  two  or 
three  days  :  from  the  fame  root,  next  fpring,  come  forth  three  or  four 
upright  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  lily ;  in  the  middle  of  which  appear, 
on  fhort  pedicles,  commonly  three  triangular  pods,  about  the  fize  of  fmall 
walnuts,  divided  into  three  cells  full  of  roundifh  dark-coloured  feeds. 
It  grows  wild  in  rich  moift  meadow  grounds  in  the  fouthern  and  weflern 
parts  of  England.  The  roots,  freed  from  the  outer  blackifh  coat  and 
the  fibres  at  bottom,  are  while  frefh  of  a  white  colour,  and  full  of  a 
milky  juice  j  in  drying  they  become  wrinkled,  and  of  a  blackifh  or  dark 
reddifli  brown. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  plants,  whofe  violent  and  fingular  effedls  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Stcerck  j  in  hopes  that  by 
giving  it  in  very  fmall  dofes,  or  by  due  preparation,  it  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  medicine  not  only  fafe,  but  capable  of  relieving  diforders 
in  which  the  common  remedies  prove  ineffectual .  He  obferves,  that  on 
cutting  the  frefli  root  into  flices,  the  acrid  particles  emitted  from  it 
irritate  the  noftrils,  fauces,  and  breaft,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
with  which  it  had  been  held  become  for  a  time  benumbed  :  that  applied 
for  two  minutes  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  rendered  the  part  rigid  and 
almoft  void  of  fenfation  for  fix  hours  :  that  lefs  than  a  grain,  wrapt  up 
in  crumb  of  bread  and  taken  internally,  produced  alarming  fymptoms, 
a  burning  heat  and  pain  in  the  flomach  and  bowels,  ftrangury,  tenefmus, 
thirfl,  total  lofs  of  appetite,  &c.  which  were  greatly  relieved  by  an  acidu- 
lous mixture  with  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  which  on  the  fourth  day  went 
entirely  off:  that  an  infufion  of  three  grains  of  the  root  in  four  ounces 
of  wine,  flowly  fwallowed,  occafioned  a  tickling  in  the  larynx  and  fhort 
dry  cough,  foon  after  a  heat  in  the  urinary  paffages  and  a  copious 
difcharge  of  pale  urine,  without  fenfibly  affecting  the  other  fundlions  of 
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the  body  :  that  an  ounce  of  the  fliced  juicy  root  being  digefted  with  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  pound  of  vinegar  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  bottle 
frequently  fhaken  ;   the  root  became  almoft  inlipid,  and  the  ftrained 
vinegar  proved  acrid  in  tafte,  irritated  and  conllringed  the  fauces,  and 
raifed  a  fhort  cough  :   that  this  vinegar,  mixed  with  twice  its  quantity  of 
honey,  and  gently  boiled  down  10  the  confiftence  of  honey  (frequently  Oxymel 
ftirring  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  fpoon)  proved  a  fufficiently  grateful  c^^'^''^^'^""'- 
oxymel,  which  taken  in  dofes  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  that  is,  a  dram,  pro- 
moted a  copious  difcharge  of  urine,  without  inconvenience.    After  thefe 
experiments  on  himfelf,  he  made  trial  of  this  oxymel,  in  the  hofpital  at 
Vienna,  in  defperate  hydropic  and  other  ferous  diforders,  in  which  it  was 
always  found  to  a6t  without  difturbance,  as  a  moft  potent  diuretic,  after 
the  common  medicines  employed  in  that  intention  had  failed.   He  begins 
with  giving  a  dram  twice  a  day  in  any  fuitable  vehicle,  and  gradually  in- 
creafes  the  dofe  to  an  ounce  and  fometimes  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  a  day : 
if  this  laft  quantity  fhould  prove  inefFedual,  he  thinks  there  are  little 
hopes  of  any  benefit  from  this  medicine.    *The  Edinburgh  college  have 
now  received  into  their  pharmacopoeia  a  fyrup  of  colchicum,  made  with  Syr.coichki 
the  fame  infufion  of  the  root  in  vinegar  as  above  defcribed,  in  which  are 
dilTolved  twenty-lix  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

COLOCTNTHIS. 

COLOCTNTHIS  P/j.  Edinb.       Colocynthidis  medulla  Ph.  Lond.  . 
CoLOQ^iNTiDA  :  the  dried  medullary  or  pulpy  part  of  a  fpecies  of 
gourd  or  cucumber,  fCucumis  Colocynthis  Linn.)  brought  from  Aleppo. 
It  is  very  light,  white,  of  a  fungous  texture,  compofed  as  it  were  of 
membranous  leaves,  with  a  number  of  roundifh  feeds  lodged  in  the 
cavities. 

The  fungous  medulla,  freed  from  the  feeds,  (which  are  fomewhat 
unftuous  and  fweetifh,  like  thofe  of  the  common  cucumber)  has  a  nau- 
feous,  acrid,  intenfely  bitter  tafte.  It  is  a  very  ftrong  irritating  cathartic ; 
commended  by  fome,  not  only  as  an  efficacious  purgative,  but  likewife 
as  an  alterative  in  obftinate  chronical  diforders ;  by  others  condemned, 
as  a  dangerous  and  deleterious  drug.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  when 
given  by  itfelf,  in  fubflance,  in  fuch  dofes  as  to  purge  effectually,  as 
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eight  or  twelve  grains,  it  operates  for  the  moft  part  with  great  vehemence; 
difordering  the  conllitution,  occafi.oning  violent  gripes  and  fometimes 
bloody  difcharges.    Its  principal  ufe  is  as  a  ftimulus  to  other  purgatives. 

Colocynth,  boiled  in  water,  renders  a  large  quantity  of  the  liquor 
ropy  and  flimy  :  even  a  tin£lure  of  it  made  in  proof  fpirit  is  fo  glutinous, 
as  not  to  pafs  through  a  filter,  and  not  eafily  through  a  common  ftrainer. 
The  watery  decoftions  infpiffated,  yield  a  large  proportion,  half  the 
weight  of  the  colocynth  or  more,  of  a  mucilaginous  ex  trad: ;  which 
purges  flrongly,  but  with  much  lefs  irritation,  and  greater  fafety  than 
the  colocynth  itfelf,  and  appears  to  be  the  beft  preparation  obtainable 
from  this  draftic  drug.    The  college  of  Edinburgh  ufes  a  foft  extrad:  of 

PiL  Rudii.    this  kind,  made  from  coloquintida  and  black  hellebore,  for  mixing  into 
pills  with  fcammony  and  2\oes  faj  ;  that  of  London  direds  a  tindure  of 

Extradl.       the  coloquintida  in  proof  fpirit,  in  which  the  fcammony  and  aloes  are  to 
■       be  dilTolved,  and  the  whole  infpiffated  together.    Both  thefe  forms  are 
greatly  preferable  to  thofe  in  which  the  colocynth  in  fubftance  is  joined 
to  the  fame  materials. 

C  O  L  U  M  B  O. 

CO LO MBA  radix  Ph.  Edinb.     Calumba  Redi  Exper.  nat.     A  root 
brought  from  Columbo,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  to  which  it  was 
♦  originally  tranfplanted  from  the  continent  of  India.    It  is  called  by  the 

Portugueze  Raijs  de  Mofamblque.  We  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
vegetable  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Columbo  root  comes  to  us  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  from  half 
an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  two  inches  to  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  fides  are  covered  with  a  thick  wrinkled  bark, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour  externally,  but  of  a  light  yellow  within.  The 
furfaces  of  the  tranfverfe  fedions  appear  very  unequal,  higheft  at  the 
edges,  with  a  concavity  towards  the  center.  On  paring  off  this  rough 
furface,  the  root  is  feen  to  confifl  of  three  lamina,  the  cortical,  ligneous, 
and  medullary.  This  lafl  is  much  the  foftefl,  and  when  chewed  feems 
very  mucilaginous.  A  number  of  fmall  fibres  run  longitudinally  through 
it,  and  appear  on  the  furface.    The  cortical  and  ligneous  parts  are  di- 
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vided  by  a  circular  black  line.  All  the  thicker  pieces  have  fmall  holes 
drilled  through  them,  for  the  convenience  of  drying. 

This  root  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  but  is  difagreeably  bitter  and  pungent 
to  the  tafte,  fomev\^hat  refembling  muftard-feed  long  kept. 

From  a  number  of  pharmaceutical  experiments  on  the  columbo  root, 
it  appears  to  give  out  its  virtues  more  completely  to  fpirituous,  than  to 
watery  menftrua.  The  watery  infuiion  is  more  perifhable  than  that  of 
other  bitters.  A  copious  precipitation  takes  place  in  it  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  in  two  days  it  becomes  ropy  and  mufty.  By  the  united  action 
of  water  and  rectified  fpirits,  an  extract  weighing  eight  ounces  and  two 
drams  was  obtained  from  twelve  ounces  of  the  root.  This  extradt  is 
found  to  retain  the  entire  flavour  of  the  columbo,  and  to  be  equal,  if  not 
fuperiour,  in  virtue  to  the  powder  of  the  root.  The  antifeptic  power  of 
an  infufion  of  columbo,  upon  animal  flefh,  was  found  to  be  lefs  than 
that  of  Peruvian  bark  ;  but  its  efficacy  in  corrediing  and  preventing  the 
putridity  of  the  bile,  appeared  to  be  fuperiour  to  that  of  bark  or  chamomile 
flowers.  Columbo  confiderably  checks  the  progrefs  of  fermentation  in 
alimentary  mixtures  ;  and  neutralizes  a  large  proportion  of  acid.  It  has 
little  or  no  aftringency. 

The  columbo  root  has  long  been  a  medicine  in  repute  among  the  natives 
of  the  countries  which  produce  it,  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 
They  carry  it  about  with  them,  and  take  it,  fliced  or  fcraped,  in  Madeira 
wine.  Our  practitioners  in  the  Eaft  Indies  adopted  the  ufe  of  it  from 
them ;  and  frequently  found  it  of  great  fervice  in  the  cholera  morbus,  fo 
common  and  fatal  in  thofe  hot  climates.  It  was  obferved  to  flop  the 
violent  vomiting  in  this  complaint,  more  fpeedily  and  eflfe6tually  than 
any  other  remedy  ;  an  effedl  attributed  to  its  property  of  correcting  the 
putrid  difpofltion  of  the  bile.  It  was,  however,  little  knov/n  or  regarded 
in  this  country,  till  Dr.  Percival,  in  his  Eff'ays  Medical  and  Experimental, 
Vol.  II.  publifhed  obfervations  and  experiments  on  this  root,  (from  which 
the  fubftance  of  this  article  is  taken)  with  cafes  of  its  efficacy  in  various 
difeafes  depending  on  the  ftate  of  the  bile  ;  as  the  bilious  colic,  bilious 
fevers,  diarrhceas,  habitual  vomitings,  &;c.  The  experience  of  other 
practitioners  has  confirmed  its  utility  in  thefe  cafes.  The  dofe  of  the 
powder  ufually  employed  has  been  from  one  to  two  fcruples. 
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C  O  N  E  S  S  1. 

CO  NESS  I  Med.  ejj\  edinb.  Codago-pala  Hort.  malabar.  Ph.  Pari/. 
Cone  SSI  :  the  bark  of  a  fmall  tree,  (Nerium  antidyfentericum  Linn.) 
growing  in  the  ifland  Ceylon  and  Malabar ;  of  a  dark  blackifh  colour  on 
the  outlide,  covered  more  or  lefs  with  a  white  mofs  or  fcurf :  the  bark 
of  the  fmall  young  branches,  which  has  the  leaft  of  this  matter,  is  pre- 
ferved.  It  has  but  lately  been  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is  as  yet 
little  known  in  the  fliops. 

This  bark,  to  the  tafte  gratefully  auftere  and  bitter,  is  recommended 
in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoeas ;  and  its  efficacy  in 
this  diforder  has  been  confirmed  in  the  Edinburgh  medical  elTays.  The 
bark,  freed  from  the  fcurf,  is  diredled  to  be  made  into  an  elecflary  with 
fyrup  of  oranges,  and  taken  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram  or  more 
four  times  a  day  :  it  fenfibly  lofes  of  its  roughnefs  and  its  virtue  if  kept 
for  two  or  three  days,  in  the  form  either  of  powder  or  ele£tary ;  and 
hence  frefh  quantities  are  to  be  prepared  at  le^ft  every  other  day.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  firft  day  of  taking  the  medicine,  it  increafes  the  number  and 
quantity  of  the  ftools,  without  increafing  the  gripes ;  that  on  the  fecond 
day,  the  colour  of  the  ftools  is  mended  ;  and  that  on  the  third  or.  fourth 
day,  if  it  fucceeds  at  all,  the  confiftence  generally  comes  near  to  a  natural 
-ftate  :  that  in  recent  diarrhoeae,  from  irregularities,  it  feldom  fails  to  cure, 
if  a  vomit,  of  ipecacoanha,  is  given  immediately  before  its  ufe  :  that  the 
fame  management  fucceeds  in  perfons  of  a  lax  habit,  to  whom  diarrhceae 
are  familiar  in  moift  weather  :  but  that,  in  any  cafe,  if  a  fever  is  joined, 
the  conefli  has  no  place  till  the  fever  is  removed.  Mr.  Monro  informs 
us,  in  the  Eftays  above  mentioned,  that  he  cured  a  dyfentery  of  three 
years  ftanding,  which  had  refifted  a  great  variety  of  other  medicines,  by 
giving  this  bark  in  the  form  above  prefcribed. 

CONSOLIDA. 

CONSO LIDA  major  Jive  Symphytum  majiis  Ph.  Edinb.  (a)  Sym- 
phytum confoUda  major  C,  B.  Symphytum  officinale  Linn.  Comfry  : 
a  rough  plant ;  with  large,  fomewhat  oval,  pointed  leaves  ^  producing, 

(a)  Expunged. 
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on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  fpikes  of  white  or  purplifh,  pendulous, 
nearly  cylindrical  flowers,  followed  each  by  four  fhining  black  feeds  :  the 
root  is  thick  and  flefliy,  black  on  the  outfide  and  white  within.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  or  June. 

The  roots  of  comfry  abound  with  a  vifcid  glutinous  juice,  of  no  par- 
ticular tafte  or  flavour.  The  dried  root,  boiled  in  water,  renders  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fluid  flimy  :  the  decodions,  infpifl'ated,  yield  a  Itrong 
flavourlefs  mucilage,  flmilar  to  that  obtained  from  althea,  but  fomewhat 
flronger-bodied  or  more  tenacious,  and  in  fomewhat  larger  quantity, 
amounting  to  about  three  fourths  the  weight  of  the  comfry.  From  this 
analyfis  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  confolida,  though  rarely  employed 
in  practice,  is  rather  fuperiour  to  the  althea  in  the  feveral  intentions  in 
which  that  root  is  made  ufe  of ;  the  mucilaginous  matter  being,  in  both 
roots,  the  only  medicinal  principle. 

C  O  N  r  RA  r  E  R  V  A. 

CONTRATERFA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Contrayerva  :  the 
root  of  a  fmall  plant  ( dorjienia  fphondy  lit  folio  ^  dentariae  radice.  Plum.  gen. 
dorjienia  contrayerva  Linn. J  growing  in  Peru  and  other  parts  of  the 
Spanifh  Wefl;  Indies.  The  root  is  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  about 
half  an  inch  thick ;  full  of  knots  and  irregular  tubercles  ;  furrounded 
on  all  fides  with  numerous  long  tough  fibres,  mofl  of  which  are  loaded 
with  fcaly  knobs  ;  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  pale 
within.  It  was  firfi:  brought  into  Europe,  about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  whence  its  name  Drakena  radix. 

This  root,  freed  from  the  fibres,  which  are  much  weaker  than  the 
tuberous  part,  has  a  light  aromatic  fmell ;  and  a  roughifh,  bitterifh, 
penetrating  tafle,  which,  as  Fuller  obferves,  is  not  eafily  concealed  by  a 
large  admixture  of  other  fubfiances.  It  is  given,  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
antifeptic,  in  low  and  malignant  fevers,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
mildeft  and  fafeft  of  the  fubfl:ances  of  the  pungent  kind  commonly  made 
ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions  ;  not  being  liable  to  produce,  though  taken 
pretty  freely,  any  confiderable  heat.  The  dofe,  in  fubftance,  is  from  five 
or  fix  grains  to  half  a  dram  and  more  ;  in  decodion  or  infufion,  from 
half  a  dram  to  two  drams. 

Contrayerva 
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Contrayerva  root  gives  out  its  virtue,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  both 
to  w^ater  and  redlified  fpirit ;  and  tinges  the  former  of  a  dark-brownifh 
red,  the  latter  of  a  brighter  reddifli  colour  :  the  watery  decoftion  is  very 
mucilaginous,  fo  as  not  to  pafs  through  a  filter.-  In  diflillation  or 
evaporation,  pure  fpirit  elevates  nothing,  and  water  very  little  of  its 
virtues  ;  the  adtive  matter  of  this  root  being  of  the  fixt  kind,  and  re- 
maining nearly  entire  in  the  watery  as  well  as  in  the  fpirituous  extradts. 
The  extract  made  by  redlified  fpirit  taftes  ftrongly  of  the  contrayerva, 
and  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  durable,  glowing,  vibrating  kind  of  pungency, 
like  that  of  peppermint,  but  far  milder  :  its  quantity  is  about  three 
drams  from  fixteen  of  the  root.  The  quantity  of  watery  extraft  is  more 
than  double  to  that  of  the  fpirituous,  and  its  tafte  proportionably 
weaker. 

COPAL. 

COPAL  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Copal:  fuppofed  to  be  a  refinous 
concrete,  obtained  from  certain  large  trees  growing  in  New  Spain ;  more 
probably  a  mineral  bitumen,  analogous  to  amber.  It  is  brought  to  us 
in  irregular  maffes ;  fome  of  which  are  tranfparent,  and  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate fhades  of  colour  from  a  very  light  yellow  to  a  gold  colour  and  a 
deep  brown ;  others  are  whitifh  and  femitranfparent.  In  the  middle  of 
fome  of  the  maffes  is  found  a  cavity  containing  fome  drops  of  a  clear  faline 
liquor:  in  others,  infefts  and  vegetable  matters  are  inclofed^*^^. 

These  concretes,  however  various  in  appearance,  are  in  quality  very 
nearly  if  not  entirely  alike.  They  have  a  more  agreeable  fmell  than 
frankincenfe,  to  which  fome  have  refembled  them,  and  when,  laid  on 
a  red-hot  iron,  they  do  not  melt  fo  thin,  or  burn  away  fo  faft.  They 
do  not  foften  in  the  mouth  on  being  chewed,  like  anime,  with  which 
they  have  been  confounded  by  others.  From  thofe,  and  from  all  the 
other  known  relinous  bodies,  they  differ  more  remarkably,  in  being 
exceeding  difficultly  diifoluble  in  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  yielding 
in  diftillation  an  oil  which  like  the  mineral  petrolea  is  alfo  indilToluble 
in  fpirit  ^  in  being  readily  difTolved  by  the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid, 


(a)  Expunged. 


(b)  Memoires  de  Vacad.  roy.  dts  fcietic.  de  Berlin,  pour  Vann,  1758. 
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and  effential  oils,  not  by  expreffed  oils,  or  volatile  or  fixt  alkalies. 
Though  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  by  moderate  digeftion,  feems  to  have  little 
aftion  on  copal ;  a  boiling  heat,  or  long  agitation,  enables  it  to  take 
up  a  conliderable  portion  :  the  undiffolved  part  is  tenacious  and  white : 
the  filtered  folution  is  of  a  gold  yellow  colour,  in  tafte  at  firfl  fweetifh, 
afterwards  agreeably  aromatic,  inclining  to  bitter.  It  is  faid  that  fpirit 
of  wine  faturated  with  camphor  dilTolves  the  copal  more  eafily  than  pure 
fpirit.  The  medicinal  effedls  of  this  bitumen  are  not  much  known,  as 
it  has  never  been  much  in  ufe  :  it  is  recommended  as  a  warm  corroborant  j 
and  may  be  prefumed  to  be  fimilar  to  amber. 

C  O  RA  L  L  I  NA. 

CORALLINA  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  '  Mufcus  jnaritimus  Jive  corallina 
officinarum  C.B.  Coralline:  a  marine  produdlion,  common  on 
rocks,  fhells,  &c.  refembling  a  fmall  plant  without  leaves ;  confifting 
of  numerous  flender  jointed  branches,  generally  of  a  greyifli  or  whitilh 
colour,  fometimes  greenifh,  yellowifh,  reddifh,  or  blackifh  j  of  a  brittle 
ftony  fubflance,  friable  betwixt  the  fingers,  and  crackling  between  the 
teeth.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a  vegetable  ;  but  late  obfervations 
afford  grounds  to  believe,  that  it  is  of  an  animal  origin  :  it  is  apparently 
the  habitation,  and  probably  the  production,  of  marine  polypi. 

Powdered  coralline  has  been  celebrated  in  dofes  of  from  half  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram,  as  an  anthelmintic;  probably  on  too  flight  foundation. 
As  ufually  met  with  in  the  fhops,  it  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  if  any 
tafle.  It  is  almofl  wholly  diffolved  by  aqua  fortis,  is  precipitated  from 
this  acid  by  the  admixture  of  the  vitriolic,  and  by  calcination  in  a  flrong 
fire  becomes  a  true  quicklime  3  proofs  that  it  confifls  chiefly  of  an  ab- 
forbent  calcareous  earth,  and  that  it  is  of  the  fame  general  nature  wdth 
crabs-claws,  oyfler-fhells,  and  other  teftaceous  marine  bodies. 

CORALLIUM. 

C  ORA  LLIUM  rubrum  Pharm.  Lond.  Red  coral:  a  hard, 
brittle,   branched  fubflance,   refembling  the  flalk  of  a  plant ;  ufually 
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about  the  tliicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill ;  full  of  knots ;  fometimes  ftraight, 
and  fometimes  varioufly  bent;  both  externally  and  internally  of  a  deep 
bright  red  colour.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks  and  other  bodies  in 
the  fea,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean ;  covered  with  a  foft  fungous 
bark,  in  which  is  a  great  number  of  cells  curioufly  divided,  containing 
a  milky  juice,  with  apertures  on  the  furface  :  this  cortical  part  is  fepa- 
rated  while  freQi  and  foft.  It  has  been  generally  referred  to  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  ;  but  is  more  probably,  like  the  preceding,  the  work 
and  the  neft  of  little  animals. 

Red  coral  appears  to  have  for  its  balls  the  fame  calcareous  animal 
earth  as  the  corallines  and  the  fhells  of  fea  fifhes  :  like  them,  it  is 
changed  by  calcination  into  quicklime,  dlffolves  in  all  acids  except  the 
vitriolic,  and  is  precipitated  by  this  lall:  from  its  folutions  made  in  the 
others.  It  is  ufed  alfo,  like  thofe  produdlions,  as  an  abforbent  of  acid 
humours  in  the  firft  paffages ;  and  like  them,  when  fatiated  with  fuch 
acids  as  are  generated  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  it  forms  therewith  a 
reftringent  faline  compound.  That  it  has  any  virtues  diflind:  from  thofe 
of  the  other  calcareous  abforbents,  or  that  it  is  fuperiour  in  abforbent 
power  to  the  cheaper  teftaceous  bodies,  there  are  no  grounds  to  fufped:. 
Corallium  The  levigated  coral  is  fometimes  counterfeited  in  the  fhops  with  the 
/•TzTwJ"'"  common  teftacea  coloured  with  dragons  blood  or  red  bole.  Thefe  abufes 
may  be  difcovered,  by  fhaking  the  powder  with  water  and  fufFering  it 
to  fettle,  when  the  white  and  the  coloured  matter  will  feparate  from 
one  another  and  appear  in  great  part  diflindl :  dragons  blood  may  be 
known  likewife  by  its  giving  a  red  tindture  to  fpirit  of  wine ;  and  bole, 
by  its  retaining  its  rednefs  in  the  fire,  whilft  coral  burns  white.  . 

CORIANDRUM. 

CORIANDRUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Coriandrum  majus  C.B. 
Coriandriim  fativum  Linn.  Coriander  :  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  finely  divided  leaves ;  producing  pale  yellowifh  or  brownifh, 
llriated,  hemifpherical  feeds,  which  are  joined,  by  the  flat  fides,  two 
together,  it  is  annual,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  cultivated  in  fome  parts 
of  England. 
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The  leaves  of  coriander  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  aromatic 
kind,  but  not  a  little  difagreeable.  The  feeds  alfo  have,  whtn  frefh, 
a  very  unpleafant  flavour,  w^hich  by  drying  is  altered  and  becomes 
tolerably  grateful :  their  tafte,  in  this  dry  ftate,  is  moderately  warm 
and  flightly  pungent. 

The  dried  feeds  are  fometimes  employed  as  a  ftomachic  and  car- 
minative, though  lefs  frequently  than  the  other  w^arm  feeds.  They 
give  out  their  virtue  totally  to  redlified  fpirit,  but  only  partially  to  water : 
the  fpirituous  tindture  is  of  a  pale  bright  yellow  colour,  the  watery 
infufion  of  a  deeper  brownifh.  In  diftillation  with  water,  they  yield  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowifh  effential  oil,  which  fmells  ftrongly  and 
pretty  agreeably  of  the  coriander.  Pure  fpirit  likewife  carries  off,  in 
evaporation  or  diftillation,  great  part  of  their  flavour  j  the  fpirituous 
extradt  proving,  in  tafte  as  well  as  in  fmell,  confiderably  weaker  than 
the  tindure  uninfpiffated. 

C  ORNU   C  ERFL 

CORNU  CERFI  Pharm,  Lond.  Hartshorn:  large  branched 
horns  of  the  hart  or  male  red  deer.  The  horns  ufually  met  with  in  the 
fhops  are  thofe  of  the  common  or  fallow  deer. 

Hartshorn,  rafped  or  fhaved,  gives  out  to  water,  by  boiling,  a 
foft  gelatinous  matter,  of  fcarcely  any  particular  flavour,  amounting, 
when  infpifl^ated,  to  about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  horn.  The 
decodtion  and  gelly  are  fometimes  directed  in  diarrhoeas  and  other 
diforders,  partly  as  affording  a  mild  nutriment,  and  partly  for  obtunding 
and  incrafl'ating  acrimonious  thin  humours.  An  elegant  hartfliorn  gelly 
is  prepared,  by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  the  fhavings  in  three  quarts  of 
water  till  two  parts  are  wafted,  and  adding  to  the  ftrained  liquor  an  ounce 
of  Seville  orange  or  of  lemon  juice,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  mountain  wine, 
and  half  a  pound  of  fine  fugar  j  and  boiling  down  the  mixture  to  a  due 
confiftence.  Compofitions  of  this  kind  are  very  grateful  to  many  in  acute 
difeafes. 

On  diftilling  the  horn  with  a  red  heat,  it  gives  over  a  volatile  fait  and 
fpirit,  together  with  a  fetid  empyreumatic  oil.  The  fame  produdls  are 
obtainable,   in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,    from  all  animal  fubftances, 
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though  thofe  prepared  from  hartfhorn  have  been  in  moft  general  ufe  :  fee 

Sal  alkalinus  volatilis. 

The  horns,  fo  far  freed  from  their  gelatinous  matter  as  to  be  pul- 
Cornu  cervi  verable,  either  by  boiling  them  in  water  or  by  expofing  them  to  its 
phiiofophice  f|-e^jj^    j-^ave  been  ufed  by  fome  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  abforbent 

prsparatum.  '  ^ 

earths  :  by  calcination  in  a  ftrong  fire,  with  the  free  admiffion  of  air, 
Cornu  cervi   their  earthy  part  may  be  obtained  in  a  much  purer  ftate,  in  quantity  about 
P^'^ZW™    one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  original  horn.    The  calcination  may  be 
performed  in  a  potter's  furnace  j  or  by  flratifying  the  horns  with  charcoal 
in  any  common  furnace  or  ftove,  and  fetting  the  whole  on  fire  together : 
the  horns,  after  the  burning,  retain  their  figure,  and  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  hardnefs,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  feparable  from  the  allies  into  which 
^  the  vegetable  coal  is  reduced.    The  horns  remaining  after  the  diftillation 

of  the  volatile  fait  are  as  proper  for  this  ufe  as  frefh  ones. 

The  pure  earth  of  hartfhorn  differs  from  that  of  coral  and  the  teftacea, 
in  not  being  convertible  into  quick  lime ;  and  agrees  with  them,  in 
being  diffoluble  by  the  vegetable,  nitrous,  and  marine  acids,  and  in  being 
precipitated  from  thefe  acids  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic.  The  earth 
of  the  horns,  and  of  the  bones  alfo,  of  other  animals,  appears  to  be  of 
the  fame  nature  with  that  of  hartfhorn.  How  far  this  fpecies  of  earth 
differs  from  the  others  in  its  medicinal  effedls,  is  little  known.  It  is 
cuftomary,  in  acute  difeafes  accompanied  with  a  loofenefs,  to  impregnate 
the  common  drink  with  the  calcined  hartfhorn  levigated  into  an  impalpa- 
ble powder,  on  a  fuppofition  of  its  adting  as  a  mild  reffringent  :  folutions 
of  it  in  vegetable  acids  are  apparently  reftringent,  as  they  difcover  a  de- 
gree of  aufterity  to  the  tafte  ^  but  the  pure  earth  is  infipid,  fo  that  pro- 
bably it  tends  to  reftrain  fluxes  only  in  confequence  of  its  uniting  with 
acid  humours  in  the  firft  paffages.  Hoffman  reports,  that  this  earth,  when 
combined  with  acids,  is  more  difpofed,  than  the  other  abforbents,  to  pro- 
mote perfpiration. 


c  o  s  r  V  ^. 

COST'US  P/j.  Lond.  Cojius  dulch  officinarum  C.  B.  Coftus  arabicus 
Linn,  Costus  :  a  root,  brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  about  the  fize 
of  the  finger,  of  a  pale  greyifh  or  whitifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
yellow  within.    An  Arabian 3  a  bitter,  and  a  fweet  coftus  were  formerly 
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diHinguiilied  in  the  {hops  :  whether  they  were,  as  fome  fufped:,  the  roots 
of  different  plants,  or,  as  others,  of  one  and  the  fame  plant  in  different 
ftates,  does  not  fully  appear.  At  prefent,  only  one  fort  is  met  with,  and 
this  but  rarely. 

This  root  has  been  recommended  as  a  jftomachic,  uterine^  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic.  The  editor  of  the  Wirtemberg  pharmacopceia  obferves, 
that  it  impregnates  the  urine,  like  the  turpentines,  with  a  violet  fmell. 
The  fmell  of  the  root  itfelf  approaches  to  that  of  violets  or  Florence  orris  : 
its  tafte  is  warm  and  bitterifh.  Both  the  fmell  and  tafle  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  brittle  cortical  part,  the  internal  tough  woody  matter  having 
very  little  of  either. 

Decodlions  of  coftus  In  water  are  of  a  brownifh  colour,  a  bitter  tafte,  and 
lefs  grateful  fmell  than  the  root  in  fubftance :  in  evaporation  they  difFufe 
a  very  difagreeable  fcent :  the  infpiffated  extradt  is  moderately  bitter, 
of  fcarcely  any  particular  flavour,  in  quantity  amounting  to  no  lefs  than 
two  thirds  the  weight  of  the  root ;  in  keeping,  it  foon  grows  mouldy,  and 
dufty  on  the  furface.  The  fpirituous  tincture  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
a  bitter  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  more  agreeable  fmell  than  the  watery  decoc- 
tion;  infpiffated,  it  yields  a  very  warm  pungent,  bitter  extrad;,  of  an 
aromatic  flavour,  lefs  grateful  than  that  of  the  coftus  itfelf,  in  quantity 
not  exceeding  one  ninth  the  weight  of  the  root. 

c  R  E  t:  A. 

CRE'TA  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Chalk  :  a  pure  white  mineral  cal- 
careous earth,  met  with  in  moft  parts  of  the  world,  of  various  degrees 
ofhardnefs.  The  fofter  maffes,  included  in  fea  fhells  (which  are  com- 
monly in  chalk  pits)  called  from  their  figure  chalk  eggs,  are  by  many 
preferred  to  the  others  for  medicinal  ufe. 

There  are  innumerable  concretes  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  of  the  fame 
general  nature  with  chalk  j  or  which  confift  chiefly,  or  wholly,  of  the  , 
fame  earth,  formed  into  mafles,  which  differ  from  one  another  little 
otherwife  than  in  their  external  appearance,  compadtnefs,  or  texture. 
Such  are  the  limejtones  ;  the  ?narbles  ;  fome  of  the  marks  ^  the  fine  earth 
called  agar  iciis  miner  alls,  medulla  jaxi,  or  lac  lunce :  the  tranfparent  cryflal- 
line  concretes  called  /pars  y  moft  of  the  petrefaBions ;  and  mofl:  of  the 
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JialaBita,  or  the  earthy  matter,  which,  in  its  concretions  from  waters-,, 
incruflates  the  fides  of  caverns,  or  hangs  in  icicles  from  the  tops.  Many 
of  thefe  bodies  were  formerly  introduced  into  medicine,  from  an  errone- 
ous fuppofition  of  their  pofleffing  dillindl  qualities :  chalk,  one  of  the 
pureft  of  them,  is  the  only  one  now  retained  in  practice  ^  nor  would  the 
art  fuffer  any  detriment,  if  a  like  redu<ftion  was  made  in  the  analogous 
bodies  furni£hed  by  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  diftinguifhing  charadters  of  this  earth,  in  all  its  forms,  are,  its 
not  difiTolving  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  though  readily  diffolving  in  all  the 
others ;  its  being  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic  acid  from  its  folutions  in 
the  others,  and  being  thus  changed  into  a  felenites ;  its  being  con- 
vertible, by  calcination  with  a  ftrong  fire,  into  quicklime ;  and  its  melt- 
ing eafily,  with  certain  vitrefad;ive  fluxes,  as  borax,  into  a  transparent 
glafs.  In  this  lajft  property  it  differs  from  the  calcareous  animal  earths  ^ 
which  appear  to  be  unvitrefcible,  communicating,,  to  a  large  proportion 
of  vitreous  m5.tters>  an  opake  milkinefs. 

Pure  chalk  is  a  very  ufeful  abforbent  in  candialgic  and  other  com- 
plaints from  acidities  in  the  firft  pafifages.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  formed, 
in  the  fhops,  into  troches,  with  fugar  and  a  little  nutmeg,  and  gene- 
rally with  the  addition  of  fome  of  the  other  abforbent  earths,,  which  add 
nothing  to  its  virtue;  and  into  juleps,,  by  mixing  the  chalk,^.  levigated 
into  a  fubtile  powder,  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to 
a  pint ;  with  the  addition  of  two  drams  of  fugar,  and  one  dram  of  gum-^ 
arabic,  to  give  fome  confifi:ence  to  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  enable  it  to  keep 
the  powder  fufpended.  *The  Edinburgh  college  have  now  directed  a 
powder,  confifting  of  four  ounces  of  prepared  chalk,  with  a  dram  and  a 
half  of  nutmeg  and  a  dram  of  cinnamon,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
cardialgic  troches. 

When  chalk  is  combined  with  fuch  acids,  as  may  be  deemed  moft 
analogous  to  thofe  which  are  preternaturally  generated  in  the  human 
ftomach,,  as  four  milk  and  four  vegetable  liquors  ;  the  compounds  prove 
fomewhat  more  aullere  than  thofe  refulting  from  the  coalition  of  the 
fame  acids  with  the  animal  abforbents  :  hence  chalk,  given  in  cafes  of 
acidities,  is  generally  obferved  to  bind  the  belly  more ;  and  thus  to 
prove  more  injurious  in  cofi:ive  habits,  and  more  beneficial  in  fluxes :  two 
drams  given,  in  a  dofe,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  have  often  effefted 
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a  fpeedy  cure  both  in  fimple  diarrhoeae  and  in  dyfenteries.  But  that  it 
has  any  aftringent  power,  as  many  have  fuppofed,  independently  of  its 
combination  with  acids,  or  in  diforders  where  there  are  no  acid  juices  in 
the  firft  paffages  to  diflblvc  it,  is  not  fo  clear :  the  fenfe  of  aftringency, 
which  the  chalk  in  fubftance  produces  in  the  mouth,  appears  to  proceed, 
like  that  of  the  bolar  earths,  only  from  its  adhering  to  the  part  and  im- 
bibing its  moiHure. 

CROCUS. 

CROCUS  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Crocus  fathus  C.  B.  &  Linn.  Cro- 
cus aufumnalis  fativus  Morifon.  hiji.  Saffron:  a  bulbous-rooted  plants 
with  narrow  grafs-like  leaves  which  have  a  white  line  running  along  the 
middle :  the  ftalk  is  fhort  and  undivided,  and  bears  on  the  top  a  purplifh 
blue  flower,  deeply  cut  into  fix  fegments ;  in  the  middle  of  the  flower 
arifes,  among  the  ftamina,  a  whitifh  piftil,  divided  at  the  top  into  three 
ftigmata  or  flefhy  filaments,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  flender  and  pale 
coloured,  the  upper  broader,  of  a  deep  orange  red,  and  very  finely  in- 
dented about  the  fides  :  thefe  filaments,  carefully  picked,  moderately 
dried  in  kilns,  and  prefiTed  together  into  cakes,  are  the  fafFron  of  the 
fhops.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  autumn  :  the  common 
fpring  crocufes  of  our  gardens  are  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  to  be  no  other 
than  varieties  of  it. 

Saffron  is  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  world  :  that  produced  in 
our  own  country  is  greatly  fuperiour  to  the  forts  brought  from  abroad, 
and  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  them  by  its  blades  being  broader.  It 
fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  clofe  cakes,  neither  dry 
nor  yet  very  moift,  tough  and  firm  in  tearing,  of  a  high  fiery  colour, 
flaining  the  hands  on  rubbing  it,  and  of  the  fame  colour  within  as  on 
the  outfide. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  aromatic,;  of  aftrong,  penetrating^ 
diffufive  fmell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafle.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  anodyne  power,  depending  on  its  fubtile 
©dorous  principle ;  to  be  more  cordial  and  more  exhilarating  than  almoft 
any  of  the  other  aromatics,.  fo  as,  when  taken  too  freely,  to  occafion  evea 
immoderate  mirth  (a)  i  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  diforders  of  the 

(aj  Hertodt,  Crocologia,  /.  32.       Boerhaave,  Elmenta  chmia,  procejf.  65. 
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breafl,  in  female  obftruftions,  and  hyfleric  depreflions.  It  tinges  the 
urine  of  a  high  colour.  The  dofe  is  commonly  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  ten  or  twelve :  Geoffroy  fays  it  may  be  extended  with  fafety  to  a  fcru- 
ple  and  more. 

Saffron  gives  out  the  whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour  to  red:ified  fpirit, 
proof  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water  :  about  three  parts  in  four  of  the 
faffron  are  taken  up  by  each  of  thefe  menftrua  and  the  matter  which 
remains  undillblved  is  inodorous,  inlipid,  and  of  a  pale  clay  colour.  The 
officinal  tinctures  are  made  with  fack-f-  or  French  brandy;]:,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  ounce  to  a  pint.  By  diffolving  in  the  vinous  tincture  a 
proper  quantity  of  fine  fugar,  twenty-five  ounces  to  a  pint||,  an  elegant 
cordial  fyrup  is  obtained.  Tindtures  drawn  with  vinegar,  or  other 
liquors  fenfibly  acid,  foon  lofe  of  their  rich  colour  in  keeping  :  the  colour 
of  the  vinous  tindtures  alfo  fades  a  little,  and  a  part  of  the  diffolved  faf- 
fron  is  apt  to  be  in  time  thrown  off :  thofe  made  in  proof  fpirit,  and  in 
recftified  fpirit,  particularly  the  latter,  may  be  kept  in  perfedlion  for  years. 

In  diflillation,  it  impregnates  water  ftrongly  with  its  flavour  :  if  the 
quantity  of  faffron  is  large,  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fragrant  and  very  pun- 
gent effential  oil  may  be  collected,  amounting,  as  is  faid  by  Vogel,  to 
about  a  dram  and  a  half  from  iixteen  ounces.  The  remaining  deco6tion, 
infpilfated,  yields  an  extract  of  a  high  colour,  in  tafte  unpleafantly  bit- 
terifh,  without  any  thing  of  the  diftinguifliing  fmell  or  flavour  of  the 
faffron. 

Redlified  fpirit  elevates  alfo  a  confiderable  fhare  of  its  flavour,  but 
leaves  much  the  greateft  part  concentrated  in  the  extraft.  This  extract, 
infpiflated  only  to  the  confiflence  of  oil,  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave 
as  one  of  the  higheft  cordials  and  exhilarants  :  the  dofe  is  a  few  drops, 
which  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  rich  wine.  It  dilfolves  in  wine  and 
in  water,  as  well  as  in  fpirit,  and  mingles  alfo  with  oils  both  expreffed 
and  diflilled ;  appearing  to  be  a  fubflance  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The 
fpirit,  diftilled  from  faflfron,  is  faid  to  have  an  advantage  above  mofl 
other  cordial  fpirits,  of  difpoflng  the  patient  to  fweat. 
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CRTSTALLUS. 

CRTSl'ALLUS  Pharm.  Edinb.  (a)  Rock  crystal:  a  tranf- 
parent  colourlefs  ftone  ;  of  a  regularly  angular  figure,  which  is  generally 
that  of  an  hexagonal  column  terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  the  fame 
number  of  fides  ;  hard,  fo  as  to  flrike  fire  freely  with  fteel ;  becoming 
white,  opake,  and  friable,  by  repeated  ignition  and  extinction  in  water; 
not  .difToluble  by  any  acid,  either  in  its  natural  ftate  or  when  calcined  y 
fufible,  with  vitrefadtive  fluxes,  into  a  nearly  colourlefs  glafs. 

Rock  cryftal,  and  fome  other  flones  of  the  fame  general  nature,  intro- 
duced into  medicine  by  the  credulity  of  former  times,  not  yet  expunged 
from  catalogues  of  the  materia  medica,  and  in  fome  places  flill  made  in- 
gredients in  officinal  compofitions  ;  appear,  from  their  indiffolubility  in 
every  known  fpecies  of  humid  menftruum,  to  be  incapable  of  exerting 
any  adlion  in  the  human  body  :  unlefs  that  by  the  rigidity  and  hardnefs, 
which  their  particles  retain,  however  finely  levigated,  they  may  offend 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  or  that  by  virtue  of  the  calcareous  earth, 
which  they  abrade  plentifully  from  the  marble  inilruments  with  which, 
they  are  levigated,  the  prepared  powder  may  ad:  as  an  abforbent. 

The  colours  of  the  precious  Jiones  appear  to  depend  on  a  principle  dif- 
tindt  from  the  ftony  matter  which  makes  their  bafis.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  fapphire,  emerald,  amethyft,  and  cornelian,  on  being  urged  with  a 
ftrong  fire,  become  colourlefs,  and  nearly  fimilar  to  common  cryftal : 
that  the  emerald,  in  parting  with  its  tinging  matter  in  the  fire,  emits 
vifible  flames  (bj  :  that  the  hyacinth  and  garnet  melt,  in  a  vehement  fire,, 
in-to  a  vitreous  mafs,  of  a  brownifh  or  blackifh  colour  like  that  which 
ferrugineous  calces  communicate  fcj.  From  thefe  kinds  of  experiments 
it  has  by  fome  been  inferred,  that  the  coloured  precious  ftones,  though 
their  ftony  bafis  is  confeifedly  inadtive,  may,  neverthelefs,  have  fome 
medicinal  powers  depending  on  the  tinging  metallic  impregnation  fcJ. 
But  furely  this  reafoning  does  not  take  off'  the  impropriety,  or  rather  ab- 
furdity,  of  ufing,  as  medicines,  thefe  coftly  concretes,  from  a  poffibility 
of  their  producing  effedts,  which  far  cheaper  fubftances  are  known  to 
produce  with  certainty. 

(a)  Expunged.  (h)  GeofFroy,  TraS?.  de  mat.  med.  torn.  i.  p.  95. 

( {)  Pottj  Chymifche  unierfuchungen  VO71  dcr  lithogeognojta,  p,  45. 
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C  U  B  E  B  M. 

CUBEBM  Fharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cubebde  vulgares  C.  B. 
"CuBEBS  :  dried  berries,  of  an  afh  brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled,  greatly 
refembling  pepper,  but  furnifhed  each  with  a  flender  ftalk,  whence  they 
are  called  by  fome  piper  caudatum.  They  are  the  fruit  of  an  Eaft  Indian 
tree,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account,  faid  to  referable  the  apple 
tree,  and  to  produce  its  berries  in  clufters. 

Cub  EES  are  a  warm  fpice  j  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  moderately  pun- 
gent tafle.  Their  heat  and  pungency  are  weaker  than  thofe  of  pepper, 
but  of  the  fame  kind  5  and  refide,  like  thofe  of  that  fpice,  not  in  the 
volatile,  but  in  the  more  fixt  matter.  In  diftillation  with  water,  they 
yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  ponderous  efTential  oil,  of  an  agreeable  and 
moderately  ftrong  fmell,  but  in  tafte  mild  :  the  remaining  decodlion, 
infpilTated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extraft,  retains  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
the  warmth  and  pungency  of  the  cubebs.  An  extradt  made  with  rectified 
fpirit  polTelTes  the  whole  of  their  flavour  in  perfection,  for  even  the 
odorous  principle  does  not  exhale  or  diftil  with  this  menftruum :  the 
tafte  of  this  extract  is  very  hot  and  pungent,  though  not  near  fo  much  fo 
as  that  of  the  fpirituous  extrad:  of  pepper. 

C  U  C  U  M  I  S. 

CUCUMBER:  an  annual  herb,  with  naked  monopetalous  flowers 
divided  into  five  fegments,  and  a  large  juicy  fruit  produced  under  the 
flower.  Thus  far  the  characters  of  the  cucumber  agree  with  thofe  of 
fome  other  plants,  whofe  feeds  have  been  commonly  ranked  among  the 
officinals,  and  which  may  properly  be  placed  together. 

1.  CucuMis  HORTENSis  Ph.  Edtnb.(a)  Cucumts  fativus  vulgaris 
C.  B.  Cucumis  fativus  Liim.  Cucumber :  with  oblong  fruit,  often 
covered  with  little  protuberances  y  and  oblong  white  feeds. 

2.  CiTRULLUS  Pharm.  Edinb.  (a)  Anguria  citrullus  diBa  C.  B.  Cu- 
curbita  Citrullus  Linn.  Citrul  :  with  very  large,  roundifh,  fmooth 
kard  rinded  fruit  ^  and  oblong,  broad,  rhomboidal,  blackifli  feeds. 

(a)  Expunged. 
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3.  CucuRBiTA  Pharm.  Edinb.  (a)  Cucurbit  a  lagenarta  jiore  alboj  folio 
molli  C.  B.  Cucurbita  lagenaria  Linn.  Gourd,  bottle-gourd  :  with 
very  large,  thick  woody  rinded  fruit,  bellied  like  a  bottle ;  and  long 
whitifh  feeds,  having  two  angles  like  horns  at  the  top. 

4.  Pepo  Pharm.  Edinb.  (a)  Pepo  vulgaris  Raii  hiji.  Cucurbita  Pepo 
Linn.  Common  pumpion  :  with  very  large,  roundifh  or  oval  fruit ; 
and  rhomboidal  whitifh  feeds,  having  a  rim  or  elevated  line  round 
the  edges. 

The  cucumber  and  citrul  are  efteemed  cooling  and  relaxing;  falubrious 
in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation; prejudicial  in  the  oppofite  circumflances  ;  difficult  of  digeflion, 
and  of  very  little  nourifhment. 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  plants  are  fimilar  in  quality  3  and  have  been  ge- 
nerally ufed  promifcuoufly,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  greater 
cold feeds.  They  have  a  fweetifh  tafte,  accompanied  with  fome  undtuofity, 
and  no  fmell  or  particular  flavour :  on  expreflion,  they  yield  a  foft 
inflpid  oil,  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  that  of  almonds  :  on  trituration 
with  water,  their  oil,  by  the  mediation  of  the  mucilaginous  and  fari- 
naceous matter  of  the  feed,  unites  with  the  water  into  an  emulfion  or 
milky  liquor.  Thefe  emuliions  have  been  ufed  as  diluents,  refrigerants, 
and  emollients,  in  the  fame  cafes  as  thofe  prepared  from  fweet  almonds ; 
which  laft  are  now  almofl;  univerfally  preferred.  The  feeds  in  fubftance 
have  likewife  been  made  ingredients  in  fome  officinal  emollient  powders ; 
for  which  purpofes  they  are  not  well  adapted,  as  being  liable  to  grow 
foon  mouldy  and  rancid  in  keeping,  efpecially  in  a  powdery  form  :  thofe 
of  the  cucumber  feem  to  be  the  leaft  fubjed;  to  this  inconvenience. 

5.  CucuMiSAGRESTis  Ph .  Lond.  Cucumis  flvejiris  afininus  diBus  C.  B. 
Momordica  Elaterium  Linn.  Wild  cucumber :  with  warty,  hairy, 
fomewhat  oval  fruit,  not  above  two  inches  in  length  :  the  fruit,  when 
ripe,  burfl:s  on  being  touched,  and  throws  out  with  violence  its  whitifh 
juice  and  its  black  feeds.  It  is  fown  annually,  as  all  the  preceding, 
in  gardens. 


(a)  Expunged. 
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All  the  parts  of  the  wild  cucumber  are  ftrongly  purgative:  the  fruit 
appears  to  be  fomewhat  more  fo  than  the  root,  and  this  than  the  leaves. 
The  juice  that  iffues  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  very  light  prefTure,  on  flitting 
the  fruit  when  almoft  ripe,  has  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  very  durable 
naufeous  bitter  tafte :  on  Handing  for  a  few  hours,  it  parts  into  a  thick 
matter  which  fettles  to  the  bottom,  and  a  thin  watery  fluid,  which  floats 
above  :  this  lafl:  may  be  commodioufly  drained  off,  after  the  clearer  part  is 
decanted,  by  means  of  flrips  of  woollen  cloth  or  flcains  of  cotton  laid 
Elaterium  over  the  fides  of  the  vefl'el.  The  thick  fecula,  dried  in  the  fun  or  any 
^'idini'  Other  gentle  heat,  is  a  very  fl:rong,  irritating,  but  flow,  cathartic ;  and 
often  operates  likewife  upwards.  It  remarkably  raifes  the  pulfe,  and 
feems  to  kindle  a  degree  of  fever  for  a  time :  Lifler  and  Hoflrnan 
obferve,  that  its  eflfe6l  in  increafing  the  pulfe  is  perceivable  even  in  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers.  Its  ufe  therefore  is  in  cold  indolent 
phlegmatic  cafes  j  particularly  in  dropfies,  in  which  it  has  fome  times  been 
given  with  fuccefs  after  medicines  of  a  milder  kind  had  proved  in- 
-  effedtual.  Two  or  three  grains  are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe  :  in  fome 
cafes  this  quantity  has  afted  violently :  in  others,  five  grains  have 
procured  plentiful  evacuation,  without  much  uneafinefs  or  difl:urbance 
to  the  confl:itution.  It  is  faid,  that  in  Holland,  an  extract  made  with 
wine  from  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  fubfliituted  to  the  elaterium,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  equally  eflicacious  and  fafe  :  though  Boulduc^^^^ 
fpeaks  of  an  extradt  of  this  root,  made  probably  with  water,  which 
appears  to  have  been  much  weaker  ;  the  dofe  being  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  grains.  In  what  kind  of  matter  the  purgative  virtue  of  this 
plant  refides,  has  not  been  fufficientiy  examined  :  according  to  Boulduc, 
fpirit  of  wine  has  fcarcely  any  action  upon  it :  and  that  water  is  not  its 
proper  menfliruum  appears  from  its  quitting  the  watery  juice  and 
fettling  to  the  bottom.  % 

CUPRUM. 

CUPRUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Cuprum  Jive  Venus  Pharm.  EdinL 
Copper  :  a  reddifli  metal,  nearly  nine  times  fpecifically  heavier  than 
watery  requiring  for  its  fufion  a  fl:rong  white  heat,  and  calcining  by  a 
continuance  of  a  weaker  red  heat  into  a  dark  reddifli  pov/der  j  contrading. 


(a)  Hijioire  de  Vacad.  rcy.  des /<ien(,  de  Paris >  four  I'afin,  17 19^ 
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from  long  expofure  to  the  air,  a  greenlfh  ruft ;  foluble  in  all  acids  and  in 
volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  and  exhibiting,  when  diffolved,  a  blue  or  green 
colour,  or  a  colour  compofed  of  the  two.  Volatile  fpirits,  in  particular, 
receive  from  a  fmall  proportion  of  it  a  beautiful  deep  blue ;  and  if  added 
to  folutions  of  it  made  in  acids,  when  fo  far  diluted  as  to  appear  almoft  or 
altogether  colourlefs,  change  them  immediately  to  the  fame  fine  colour. 
If  a  piece  of  bright  iron  be  immerfed  in  the  acid  folutions,  the  acid  quits 
the  copper  to  attack  the  iron  ;  and  the  copper,  in  its  feparation  from  the 
menftruum,  adheres  to  the  iron,  which  foon  appears  covered  with  a  cu- 
preous coat.  On  thefe  principles,  very  minute  quantities  of  copper, 
diffolved  in  liquors,  may  be  readily  difcovered. 

There  are  confiderable  mines  of  copper  in  England,  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ores  are  often,  wholly  or  in 
part,  of  beautiful  blue  or  green  colours  like  thofe  of  the  folutions  :  all 
the  mineral  ftones,  tinctured  with  thefe  colours,  are  fuppofed  to  receive 
them  from  this  metal.  Moft  of  the  ores  abound  with  fulphur  :  which 
this  metal  very  ftrongly  retains,  and  which  is  difficultly  feparated  by  re- 
peated calcinations  and  fufions. 

Pure  copper,  in  its  metallic  flate,  or  calcined  by  fire,  appears  to  be 
indiffoluble,  and  of  no  confiderable  effedt,  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
There  are  inftances  of  pieces  of  copper  having  been  fwallowed,  and  lying 
long  in  the  bowels,  without  feeming  to  adt  any  otherwife  than  by  their 
bulk  or  figure. 

Difiblved  in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  and  cryftallized  or  exficcated 
by  heat,  it  proves  a  ftrong  cauftic.  Thefe  preparations,  particularly  that 
with  the  nitrous  acid,  were  formerly  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  this 
intention  but  have  long  been  laid  afide,  on  account  of  their  great  dif- 
pofition  to  liquefy. 

Combined  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  or  with  the  acids  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  or  corroded  by  the  air,  it  a6ts,  when  externally  applied,  as 
an  efficacious  detergent  and  a  gentle  efcharotic  ;  when  taken  internally, 
as  a  virulent  emetic  and  cathartic.  Some  have  ventured  on  fmall  dofes 
of  thefe  preparations,  as  quick  emetics,  for  procuring  immediate  evacua- 
tion where  poifonous  fubftances  have  been  fwallowed :  but  that  end 
may  furely  be  obtained  by  lefs  dangerous  means.     A  more  particular 
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account  of  thefe  preparations  is  giv^en  under  their  refpedlive  names, 
JErugo  and  Vitriolum. 

A  faturated  folution  of  the  metal  in  volatile  fpirits  is  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  in  diforders  proceeding  from  an  acrid,  weak,  cold,  phlegmatic 
caufe.  He  fays,  that  if  three  drops  be  taken  in  the  morning  with 
a  glafs  of  mead,  and  the  dofe  doubled  every  day  to  twenty-four  drops,  it 
proves  attenuating,  warming,  and  diuretic  :  that  by  this  medicine  he 
once  cured  a  confirmed  afcites,  though  in  other  cafes  of  the  fame  kind  it 
failed :  that  it  is  the  only  preparation  of  copper  which  does  not  prove 
emetic  i  and  that,  as  it  does  no  harm,  it  may  be  tried  with  fafety^^^. 
It  is  probable,  that  this  preparation  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in 
containing  lefs  copper,  the  quantity  which  volatile  fpirits  diffolve  being 
extremely  fmall  ^  and  that  in  confiderable  dofes,  it  would  exert  the  fame 
virulent  operation  with  the  other  folutions  or  foluble  preparations  of 
this  metal.  *  A  folid  preparation  of  this  kind  made  by  rubbing  together 
in  a  glafs  mortar  two  parts  of  blue  vitriol  and  three  of  the  volatile  fait 
procured  from  fal  ammoniac,  till  all  effervefcence  has  ceafed,  and  then 
gently  drying  the  concrete,  is  ordered  in  the  lafl  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
under  the  name  of  cuprum  ammoniacum.  It  has  frequently  been  given 
with  fuccefs  in  epileptic  and  convulfive  diforders. 

A  tindture,   differing  little  in  its  cupreous  impregnation  from  that 
made  with  volatile  fpirits,  is  ufed  in  the  ihops  as  an  external  detergent, 
Aq.fapphir.  and  for  confuming  fpecks  or  films  of  the  eyes.    This  is  prepared  with 
t  Ph.  lend,   a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  in  lime-water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram-|- 
X  Ph.  Edinb.  or  four  fcrupleslj:  of  the  fait  to  a  pint  of  the  liquor;  which  folution  is 
tinged  of  a  fapphire  blue  colour  by  flanding  for  fome  days  with  fome 
flips  of  copper  or  in  a  copper  veifel-f-,  or  by  the  addition  of  eight  grains 
of  verdegris;];. 

Copper  veflels,  in  certain  circumflances,  give  a  taint  to  almoft  all 
kinds  of  liquors,  even  to  pure  water ;  more  efpecially  if  they  have  not 
been  thoroughly  cleanfed  from  the  rufl  which  they  contract  by  lying 
expofed  to  a  moifl  air  :  in  certain  circumflances,  however,  they  appear 
to  refifl  even  liquors  of  confiderable  acidity.  Mofl  of  the  vegetable  acids, 
fo  long  as  they  are  kept  boiling  in  copper  veffels,  have  little  or  no  action 
en  the  metal ;  though  in  a  gentle  heat,  or  in  the  cold,  they  become  in 

(a)  Ekmenta  chmia,  proceJjT.  192.  &f  Frax,  med.  torn.  v.  /.  174. 
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a  (hort  time  impregnated  with  its  ill  tafle  and  with  its  pernicious 
qualities,  corroding  it  chiefly  at  the  furface  of  the  liquor :  if  the  metal 
is  only  moillened  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  is  corroded  more  fpeedily ; 
and  fooner  flill  if  expofed  to  the  vapours  of  the  acid.  The  moft  acid 
fyrups  are  prepared  by  the  confedtioners,  by  boiling  in  copper  veflels 
kept  perfedtly  clean,  without  receiving  any  hurtful  impregnation ; 
whereas  the  far  lefs  acid  liquor,  that  rifes  towards  the  end  of  long  pro- 
trailed  diftillations  of  limple  waters,  corrodes,  in  its  paffage  through  the 
copper  head,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  fo  much  of  the  metal  as  to  prove 
emetic. 

Brafs  is  a  combination  of  copper  with  the  metallic  part  of  calamine, 
that  is,  with  zinc,  a  metallic  body  ftill  eafier  of  difTolution  than  the 
copper  itfelf.  The  two  metals,  neverthelefs,  form  by  their  coalition 
a  new  compound,  which  does  not  ruft  in  the  air,  or  diffolve  in  vegetable 
acids,  or  calcine  in  the  fire,  near  fo  foon  as  either  of  them  feparately. 

CURCUMA. 

CURCU MA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Curcuma  radice  longa  Herm, 
hort.  lugd.  bat.  Mtiniella  kua  Hort.  malabar.  Crocus  indicus ;  Terra 
merit  a 'y  Cypira.  Curcuma  longa  Linn.  Turmeric:  a  fmall  tuberous 
knotty  root,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indifes  externally  greyifh,  internally 
of  a  deep  lively  yellow  or  faffron  colouf,  which  by  age  changes  towards 
a  red.  Two  forts  are  mentioned  by  authors,  one  longilh,  the  other 
roundi£h  :  only  the  firft  is  met  with  in  the  fliops. 

Turmeric  has  a  flight,  aromatic,  and  not  very  agreeable  fmell  ;  and 
a  bitterifli  fomewhat  warm  tail;e.  It  readily  gives  out  its  adlive  matter 
both  to  aqueous  and  fpirituous  menfl:rua  :  to  the  former  it  communicates 
its  own  deep  yellow,  to  the  latter  a  fine  yellowifh  red  tind:ure.  In  difl:il- 
lation  with  water,  it  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  gold  coloured  eflTential 
oil,  of  a  moderately  flirong  fmell,  and  a  pungent  tafte  :  the  remaining 
decodtion,  infpifl^'ated,  leaves  a  bitterifh,  confiderably  faline,  mafs, 
Redtified  fpirii  elevates  little  or  nothing  of  its  virtue  all  the  adtive  parts 
of  the  root  being  left  behind  in  the  infpifl^ated  extradt^  which  is  mode- 
rately warm^  and  bitierj,  and  not  a  little  naufeous. 

'  This 
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This  root  is  faid  to  be  in  general  ufe  in  the  eaftern  countries,  both  tor. 
the  colouring  and  feafoning  of  food,  and  as  a  medicine:  it  is  accounted 
one  of  the  moft  effecflual  remedies  in  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera  and  me- 
fentery,  which  are  there  frequent;  in  uterine  diforders,  difficulties  of 
urine,  and  affedions  of  the  kidnies  (a) ,  Among  us  it  has  been  employed 
alfo  as  a  deobftruent,  and  efteemed  by  fome  a  fpecific  in  the  jaundice  : 
the  dofe  in  fubftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram ;  in  decoftion  or  in- 
fufion,  twice  as  much.    It  tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

c  r  A  N  u  s. 

CTANUS  Pharm.  Pari/.  Cyanus  fegetum  C.B.  Centaurea  Cyanus 
Linn.  Blue  bottle  :  a  greyifh  green  plant,  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  of  which  the  lower  are  deeply  jagged,  the  upper  entire,  thofe 
between  furniihed  with  one  or  two  long  perpendicular  ears  on  each  fide 
towards  the  bottom  ;  the  flalk  divides,  near  the  top,  into  feveral  branches, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  large  blue  flower,  confifting  of  tubulous 
indented  flofculi  fet  in  a  fmooth  fcaly  head ;  the  outer  flofculi  are  larger 
than  the  inner,  and  widened  in  the  upper  part  like  a  funnel ;  the  fcales 
are  ferrated  about  the  edges.  It  is  annual,  common  in  corn  fields,  and 
found  in  flower  greatefl:  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  flowers  of  cyanus,  hafliily  dried,  preferve  their  colour  better  than 
moft  of  the  other  blue  flowers  :  they  agree  with  the  others  in  giving 
no  blue  tinge  to  fpirit,  and  differ  from  moft  of  them  in  giving  none  to 
water.  In  fubftance,  they  difcover  very  little  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any 
tafte :  an  extradl  made  from  them  by  redtified  fpirit  has  a  weak  faline 
aufterity  mixed  with  a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs  :  an  extradt  made  by  water 
is  lefs  auftere  and  more  manifeftly  faline.  From  hence  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  among  the  various  and  oppoflte  virtues  afcribed  to  thefe 
flowers,  the  antiphlogiftic,  aperient,  and  diuretic  ones  have  the  beft 
foundation  3  though  even  thefe  they  appear  to  pofTefs  only  in  a  low 
degree. 

The  varieties  of  this  plant,  produced  by  culture  in  gardens,  are  not 
materially  different  in  quality  from  the  wild  fort.    Another  fpecies,  of 

(a)  Bontius,  Animadverf.  in  Garciam  ab  Orta,  lib.'i,  cap,  39. 
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oriental  origin,  cyanus  orient  alts  major  mojchatus  jiore  purpurea  &  albo 
Mortf,  hiji.  ox.  Centaurea  mofchata  Linn,  commonly  called  fultan  flower 
or  fweet  fultan,  promifes,  by  its  mufky  fragrance,  to  have  fome  claim 
to  the  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  virtues,  which  have  been  groundlefsly 
afcribed  to  our  indigenous  cyanus. 

C  r  D  0  N  I  A. 

CTDONIA  MALUS  Phann.  Lond.  &  Edinb.    Cotonea  malus  J .  R. 
Mala  cotonea  major  a  &  minora  C.B.    Pyriis  Cydojiea  Linn.       Quince  r 
a  low  tree,  with  uncut  leaves,  bearing  a  fruit  like  a  pear  j  a  native  of  the^ 
rocky  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  common  in  our  gardens. 

This  fruit  has  a  pleafant  ftrong  fmell,  and  a  very  auftere  acid  tafte. 
Its  exprelTed  juice,  taken  in  little  quantities,  as  a  fpoonful  or  two, 
proves  a  mild,  cooling,  reftringent  ftomachic  ;  of  good  fervice  in  naufeae, 
vomitings,  nidorous  eru£lations,  and  fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes.  A 
grateful  and  lightly  cordial  reftringent  fyrup  is  prepared,  by  digefting  Syrup,  cy- 
three  pints  of  the  depurated  juice  with  a  dram  of  cinnamon,  half  a  dram  p^^^^c"^ 
of  ginger,  and  half  a  dram  of  cloves,  on  warm  aflies,  for  fix  hours,  then 
adding  a  pint  of  red  port,  and  diffolving  in  the  ftrained  liquor  nine 
pounds  of  fugar.  An  ufeful  reftringent  gelly  or  marmalade  is  made, 
by  boiling  the  juice  with  fine  fugar  to  a  due  confiftence,  in  the  pro- 
portion commonly  of  three  pints  to  a  pound.  If  the  quinces,  after  they 
are  gathered,  be  kept  for  fome  time  in  a  dry  airy  place,  their  juice  will 
become  richer  by  the  diflipation  of  a  part  of  their  aqueous  humidity. 

The  feeds  of  quinces  abound  with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which 
they  readily  give  out  to  boiling  water.  A  dram,  boiled  in  fix  ounces 
of  water  by  meafure,  renders  the  liquor  flimy,  almoft  like  the  white  of 
an  egg  :  two  drams  make  it  quite  thick.  On  infpilTating  the  decodtions,  Mucilago 
the  quantity  of  dry  extract  amounts  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the  feeds.  ^^'iJ^f^"^^' 
This  mucilage  has  a  flight  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  fweetifh  tafte,  more 
grateful  than  that  of  the  other  common  mucilages.  In  keeping,  in  its 
foft  ftate,  it  foon  grows  mouldy » 
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C  r  M  I  N  U  M. 

CTMINUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Cuminum  Pharm.  Edinb.  Cuminum 
femine  longiore  C.  B.  Cuminum  Cyminum  Linn.  Cummin  :  an  um- 
belliferous plant,  refembling  fennel,  but  much  fmaller ;  producing 
longifh,  flender,  plano-convex  feeds,  of  a  brownifh  colour  with  yellowifh 
ftrias.  It  is  annual ;  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  j  and  cultivated 
in  the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Malta,  from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with 
the  feeds. 

Cummin  feeds  have  a  bitterifh  warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  not  agreeable.  They  give  out  great  part  of  their 
fmell  by  infulion  in  water,  but  very  little  of  their  tafte in  diftillation 
with  water,  a  pungent  oil  arifes,  of  a  flirong  ungrateful  flavour  like  that 
of  the  feeds  :  the  decoition,  infpilTated,  leaves  a  weakly  roughifh  bitterifli 
extradl.  Rectified  fpirit  takes  up  the  whole  virtues  of  the  cummin  by 
infufion,  and  leaves  them  nearly  uninjured  in  evaporation  :  the  infpilTated 
mafs  is  very  warm,  moderately  pungent,  and  not  a  little  naufeous. 

Thefe  feeds  are  accounted  good  carminatives  and  ftomachics  5  but 
have  now,  in  great  meafure,  given  place,  for  thefe  purpofes,  to  medi- 
cines of  a  more  grateful  kind.  Their  principal  ufe  is  in  external  appli- 
cations, as  a  warm  difcutient  and  antifeptic  :  the  college  of  London  have 
given  a  compound  plafl:er  and  cataplafm  of  cummin. 

CTNOGLOSSUM. 

CTNOGLOSSUM  Pharm.  Pari/.  Cynoglojfum  majus  vulgare  C.  B. 
Lingua  canina.  Cynoglojjum  officinale  Linn.  Hounds  tongue:  a 
biennial  plant  j  producing,  the  firft  year,  large,  foft,  tongue-fhaped, 
long-pointed  leaves ;  the  fecond  year,  a  thick,  branched  fl:alk,  with 
narrower  and  fhorter-pointed  leaves  joined  to  it  without  pedicles  %  bear- 
ing, on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  dark  purplifh  flowers,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  five  fegments,  and  followed  by  four  flat  rough  feeds  :  the 
root  is  oblong,  thick,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  white  within.  It  is  found  wild  in  lhady  lanes  and  uncultivated 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 
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The  roots  of  hounds  tongue  are  very  juicy,  and  liable  to  grow  mouldy 
in  drying.  Such  as  are  produced  in  moift  grounds  have,  when  frefli, 
a  rank,  though  not  very  ftrong  fmell,  like  that  of  the  narcotic  plants, 
which  in  drying  is  in  good  meafure  diffipated :  thofe,  which  are  the 
produce  of  dry  grounds,  have  fcarcely  any  {moll faj.  On  the  organs  of 
tafte,  they  make  no  great  impreffion. 

The  medical  effedts  of  thefe  roots  are  fomewhat  doubtful.  It  has  been  . 
generally  fuppofed  that  they  are  narcotic  ;  by  fome,  that  they  are  viru- 
lently fo.  The  argument  for  their  innocence  ^^y,  from  the  frequent 
and  fafe  ufe  of  a  pill,  to  which  they  ftill  give  name  in  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, appears  unfair  the  quantity  of  the  hounds  tongue  root,  in 
a  dofe  of  that  opiate  pill,  being  only  about  a  grain ;  whereas  the  root  by 
itfelf  is  ordered,  in  decodlion,  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  in  catarrhs, 
coughs,  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  hemorrhagies. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  quality  with  the 
roots  :  to  the  fmell,  they  are  ftronger  and  more  difagreeable.  Fuller 
reports,  that  he  has  ufed  a  fyrup  of  the  juice  a  multitude  of  times,  and 
could  never  find  it  to  caufe  lleep,  or  to  be  in  the  leail  virulent  j  and  that  he 
had  often  experienced  it  to  be  a  great  remedy,  fecond  to  none,  againft 
hot,  fharp,  thin,  catarrhous  humours,  and  a  cough  occafioned  thereby. 
Neither  the  leaves  nor  the  roots  are  ever  made  ufe  of  in  pradlice ;  and  the 
colleges,  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  have  now  rejed;ed  the  plant 
from  their  catalogue  of  officinals ;  all  the  good  efFedts,  which  the 
accounts  of  thofe  who  have  recommended  it  afford  grounds  to  exped: 
from  it,  being  obtainable,  without  fufpicion  of  malignity,  from  the 
produ(5ts  of  the  poppy. 

c  r  P  E  R  u  s. 

CYPERUS  :  a  plant  with  grafs-like  leaves,  and  three-fquare  ftalks, 
branched  at  top,  bearing  tufts  of  fmall  imperfedt  flowers,  each  of  which 
is  followed  by  a  naked  triangular  feed.    It  is  perennial. 

I.  Cyperus  longus  Pharm.  Par  if.  &  Linn.  Cyperus  odor  at  us  radice 
longa  Jive  cyperus  officinarum  C.  B.       Cyperus  or  Englifh  galangal : 


(^aj  Hermann,  Cynofura  mat.  med.  edit.  Boeder,  torn.  i.  /.  178. 
(b)  GeofFroy,  Mat.  med.  iii.  395.    Ray,  Hiji.  plant,  i.  490. 
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with  a  long  flender  root,  crooked  and  full  of  knots,  of  a  dark  brown 
or  blackifli  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  whitifh  within.  It  grows  wild 
in  marfhy  places  in  fome  parts  of  England  :  the  fhops  have  been  ufually 
fupplied  from  Italy  and  France,  with  dried  roots,  not  fuperiour  to  thofe 
which  are  produced  in  our  own  country. 

Cyperus  root  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  bitterifh 
tafte  J  both  which  it  imparts  almofl  totally  to  watery  and  to  fpirituous 
menftrua  :  it  tinges  the  former  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour,  the  latter 
of  a  bright  reddifh  yellow.  In  diftillation,  it  impregnates  water  with  its 
grateful  fmell ;  but  yields,  at  leaft  when  only  moderate  quantities  are 
fubmitted  to  the  operation,  no  feparable  oil :  re6tified  fpirit  carries  off 
likewife,  in  evaporation  or  diftillation,  a  great  part  of  its  odorous  matter. 
The  watery  extrad:  is  moderately  bitter,  llightly  pungent,  and  fub- 
aftringent :  the  fpirituous  is  in  tafte  bitterer  and  warmer  j  but  has  not 
much  fmell,  any  more  than  the  watery  extradl.  The  quantity  of  both 
extracts  is  very  nearly  alike,  amounting  to  about  one  fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  root. 

2.  Cyperus  rotundus  Pharm.  Pari/.  &  Linn.  Cyperus  rotundus 
orient  alls  major  C.  B.  Round  cyperus  :  with  feveral  roundifh  roots, 
about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  an  olive,  connected  by  fibres,  rough  and 
rufty-coloured  on  the  outfide,  whitifh  or  yellowifh  within.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  whence  the  roots  are  fometimes,  but  rarely, 
brought  to  us.    It  is  faid  to  grow  wild  alfo  in  France. 

This  root  has  the  fame  kind  of  fmell  and  tafte,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
degree,  as  the  foregoing.  It  differs,  according  to  Cartheufer's  examina- 
tion of  it,  in  giving  a  gold  yellow  tindture  to  water,  in  yielding  a  little 
more  extradl,  one  third  its  weight,  both  with  water  and  fpirit ;  and  in 
the  fpirituous  extract  being  more  tenacious  or  refinous. 

D  A  U  C  U  S. 

CARROT:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  finely  divided  leaves; 
producing  pale  coloured,  hairy,  ftriated,  fomewhat  oval,  plano-convex 
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feeds  :  the  entire  umbel,  and  each  of  its  fubdivifions,  have  a  circle  of 
little  leaves  at  their  origin  :  the  petala  are  unequal  and  heart-fhaped. 

1.  Daucus  creticus  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Daucus  foliis foenkuU 
temdjjimis  C.  B.  Athamanta  cretenjls  Linn.  Candy  carrot :  with  white 
flowers,  flat  umbels  j  and  oblong  feeds,  fwelled  or  bellied  in  the  middle, 
and  pointed  at  one  end.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens.  The 
feeds  have  been  generally  brought  to  us  from  the  ifle  of  Candy. 

The  feeds  of  the  candy  carrot  have  a  light  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm  biting  tafl:e.  They  have  been  occaflonally  employed 
as  carminatives,  and  fuppofed  likewife  to  be  diuretic  and  emmenagogue : 
at  prefent  they  are  little  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  ingredients  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

Water,  digefted  on  the  feeds,  becomes  impregnated  with  their  fmell, 
but  takes  up  very  little  of  their  taflie  :  in  diftillation  or  evaporation,  it 
elevates  the  whole  of  their  fmell  and  aromatic  warmth,  leaving  a  weakly 
bitterilh  mucilaginous  extract :  on  diftilling  large  quantities,  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  yellowifli  effential  oil  is  obtained,  of  a  moderately  pungent 
tafl:e,  and  fmelling  fl:rongly  of  the  daucus.  Red:ified  fpirit  takes  up  the 
whole  of  their  virtue  by  digefl:ion,  and  elevates  little  in  diftillation  :  the 
remaining  extrad:  fmells  weakly,  and  taflies  ftrongly  of  the  feeds.  The 
colour  both  of  the  tin<5lure  and  extradt  made  with  fpirit,  is  a  bright 
yellow ;  of  thofe  with  water,  brownilh :  the  quantity  of  fpirituous 
extrad:  is  about  one  half  of  the  watery. 

2.  Daucus  silvestris  Pharm.  Edinb.  Staphylinus.  Pajiinaca  Jil- 
vejiris  tenuifolia  diofcoridis  vel  daucus  officinarum  C.  B.  Daucus  Carota 
Linn.  Wild  carrot,  or  birds-neft,  fo  called  from  the  appearance  of 
the  umbels,  which  clofe  and  form  a  roundifh  cavity  in  the  middle  after 
the  flowers  have  fallen  :  one  or  more  of  the  inner  flowers  are  commonly 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  feveral  of  the  others  red  in  part  :  the  feeds  are 
fmaller,  fhorter  and  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  preceding.  It  is  biennial, 
common  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  feeds  of  the  wild  carrot  are  flimilar  in  fmell  and  talle  to  thofe 
of  the  daucus  creticus,  but  weaker.    The  efl^ential  oils  obtained  from  the 
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two  are  nearly  alike  in  quality,  but  fomewhat  different  in  quantity,  the 
wild  yielding  a  little  lefs  than  the  other.  The  fpirituous  extradl  of  the 
wild  is  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  than  that  of  the  candy  fort.  Malt  liquors, 
fermented  with  thefe  feeds,  receive  from  them  an  agreeable  flavour 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  lemon  peel,  and  are  fuppofed  to  become 
ufeful  diuretic  drinks  in  cachedic  and  fcorbutic  diforders.  *  Infulions 
of  them  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  feed  to 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  are  faid  to  have  done  great  fervice  in  calculous 
cafes,  and  to  give  fpeedy  relief  in  flrangury^^^ry/.  In  the  fhops  they 
have  frequently  fupplied  the  place  of  the  daucus  crettcus,  and  been  them- 
felves  fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the  garden  carrot,  which  are  much  weaker 
in  aromatic  warmth  than  either.  The  garden  and  wild  carrot  are 
reckoned  by  botanifts  the  fame  fpecies  of  plant,  their  differences  pro- 
ceeding only  from  culture. 

*  A  poultice  of  the  root  of  garden  carrot  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  to 
cancerous  and  phagsedenic  ulcers,  the  fjetor  of  which  it  has  not  failed 
very  fpeedily  to  remove,  and  generally  with  a  great  amendment  of  the 
flate  of  the  fore.  Some  have  been  brought  to  cicatrife  by  its  ufe  folely. 
The  method  of  making  the  cataplafm  is,  to  grate  the  carrots,  and  mix 
them  with  as  much  water  as  is  neceffary.  The  application  is  to  be 
renewed  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  found  to  be  mofl  efficacious 
when  the  carrots  are  freffi  and  juicy.  This  remedy  was  recommended 
by  Mr.  Soultzer  in  a  letter  in  a  Magazine ;  and  fome  cafes  of  its  efficacy 
were  afterwards  publifhed  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  London  Medical  Ob- 
fervations  and  Inquiries. 

A  marmalade  of  carrots  has  alfo  been  propofed  as  an  addition  to  the 
flock  of  fliip's  provifions,  for  preventing  the  fcurvy. 

DENS    LEO  NIS. 

DENS  LEO  NIS  Jive  T^araxacum  F  harm.  Edinb.  Dens  leonis  latiore 
folio,  &  angujiiore  folio  C.B.  Leonfodonl'araxacumLinn.  Dandelion: 
a  low  plant,  with  long,  narrow,  deeply  indented  or  jagged  leaves,  lying 
on  the  ground;  among  which  arifes  a  Angle,  naked,  hollow  pedicle j 
bearing  a  large  yellow  flofculous  flower,  fet  in  a  double  cup,  the  outer- 
moft  of  which  conliils  of  feveral  little  oblong  leaves  turned  downwards  : 


(a)  Gent.  Mag.  1766,  175,  and  1771,  409. 
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the  flower  is  followed  by  fmall  feeds,  covered  with  a  tuft  of  long  down  : 
the  root  is  oblong,  flender,  yellowifh  or  brownifh  on  the  outfide,  and 
white  within.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and 
flowers  from  April  to  the  end  of  fummer. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  flower-ftalks  of  dandelion  abound  with  a 
bitterifh  milky  juice,  of  no  fmell  or  particular  flavour.  They  promife 
to  be  medicines  of  no  inconfiderable  efBcacy  in  fundry  chronical  diforders, 
as  mild  detergents  and  aperients,  fimilar  to  the  cichoreum  Jil'uejlrei  but 
ftronger.  Boerhaave  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  and  the  other  ladtefcent 
plants ;  and  efl:eems  them  capable,  if  duly  continued,  of  refolving  very 
obftinate  coagulations  and  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera.  Their  more  im- 
mediate fenfible  operation  is,  to  loofen  the  belly,  promote  the  urinary 
difcharge,  and  render  the  water  high  coloured,  without  exciting  any 
preternatural  heat.  *  Bergius  afiirms  that  he  has  frequently  fucceeded 
in  refolving  fcirrhi  of  the  liver,  by  the  long  continued  ufe  of  a  decoction 
of  dandelion  root  and  forrel  leaves  in  whey  or  water,  with  the  addition 
of  yolk  of  egg  ^  at  the  fame  time  giving  cream  of  tartar.  This  method 
alfo  fucceeded  in  the  ftone  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  afcites^^^^. 

The  expreflTed  juice  of  the  plant  has  been  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  more,  three  or  four  times  a  day :  it  feems  to  lofe 
nothing  of  its  virtue  in  being  gently  infpiflated  to  the  conflftence  of  an 
extradt ;  which  is  moderately  and  not  unpleafantly  bitter,  with  fome 
degree  of  fweetifhnefs.  The  dried  roots,  which  are  ftronger  in  tafte 
than  the  leaves,  give  out  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  redtified  fpirit  i 
and  tinge  the  former  of  a  brown,  the  latter  of  a  yellow  colour.  The 
tindtures  and  infufions,  gently  infpiflated,  difl^er  little  from  the  infpiflated 
juice ;  except  that  the  watery  extradt  is  rather  weaker  and  that  the  fpi- 
rituous,  which  is  in  fmaller  quantity,  has  a  fl:ronger  bitter  taflie,  and 
difcovers  alfo  a  flight  afl:ringency.  Cartheufer  fays,  that  the  watery 
extradl  amounts  to  one  fourth,  the  fpirituous  only  to  one  eighth  the 
weight  of  the  root. 

Neither  the  plant  in  fubfl:ance,  nor  its  preparations,  bear  keeping 
well :  after  the  dried  root  had  lain  about  a  twelvemonth,  its  bitternefs 
was  wholly  lofl:,  and  only  a  flight  fweetiflinefs  remained :  an  extradt 
made  from  the  frefli  root,  infpiflfated  to  drynefs,  and  kept  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  fuflfered  nearly  the  fame  change. 

(a)  Mat.  med.  648, 
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DICrAMNUS. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS  Pharm,  Edmb,&  Linn.  DiBamnus  albus 
vulgo  Jive  fraxinella  C.B.  White  or  Bastard  dittany:  a  plant 
with  oval  acuminated  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  afh  tree,  but  fmaller  and 
more  juicy,  fet  in  pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  :  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ftaod  elegant  long  fpikes  of  irregular 
white  or  purplifh  flowers,  followed  each  by  five  pods  full  of  fhining 
black  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  from  whence  the  white  cortical  part 
of  the  root,  freed  from  the  fibres  and  pith,  is  fometimes  brought  to  us, 
dried,  and  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  quills. 

The  herb  has  a  flrong  fmell,  of  an  unpleafant  refinous  or  bituminous 
kind  :  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  and  the  flower  cups,  the  microfcope 
difcovers  innumerable  little  veficles,  filled  with  an  elTential  oil,  the  fource 
of  its  flrong  fcent.  It  is  faid,  that  on  the  approach  of  a  candle,  in  very 
hot  dry  weather,  its  effluvia  take  fire. 

The  root,  when  frefh,  has  a  moderately  flrong,  not  difagreeable  fmell ; 
as  met  with  in  the  fhops,  it  has  fcarcely  any.  To  the  tafte  it  difcovers 
a  pretty  flrong,  and  very  durable,  bitternefs ;  which  is  taken  up  both 
by  watery  and  fpirituous  menflrua,  and  on  infpiflating  the  filtered 
tindlures,  remains  entire  in  the  extracfts  :  the  aqueous  extradl  is  in  much 
larger  quantity  than  the  fpirituous,  and  proportionably  weaker  in  tafle. 
This  root  has  been  recommended  as  a  flomachic,  anthelmintic,  and  as 
an  aperient  in  uterine  obftruftions ;  but  is  at  prefent  very  rarely  made 
ufe  of.  *Dr.  Stoerck  has  publifhed  fome  cafes  in  which  the  root  of 
white  dittany,  was  given  with  good  eftedl  in  epileptic  fits,  melancholy, 
intermittent  fevers,  worms,  and  female  obflruftions.  It  was  given 
either  in  powder  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  or  in  tincture. 

Dictamnus  Creticus  Fharm.  Lottd.  &  C.  B.  Origanum  creticum 
latifolium  tomentofum  Tourn.  Origanum  DiBam?ius  Linn.  Dittany  of 
Crete  :  a  fmall,  flirubby,  branched  plant ;  with  fquare  flalks  ;  roundifh 
leaves  about  an  inch  in  length,  covered  with  a  thick  white  down,  fet  in 
pairs  at  the  joints;  and  purplifh  labiated  flowers,  in  loofe  fcaly  heads  or 
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fpikes,  drooping  downwards.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  ftony  grounds 
in  Greece  and  the  ifland  of  Candy,  and  bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our 
own  climate.  The  fhops  are  generally  fupplied  from  Italy,  with  the 
leaves  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  are  often  damaged  or  decayed,  and  at 
bell  not  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth  :  they  have  now  and  then 
pieces  of  the  flowery  heads  among  them,  but  oftener  flalks,  and  different 
foreign  matters. 

The  leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete  have  been  chiefly  recommended  as 
emmcnagogue,  alexipharmac,  and  vulnerary.  They  are  apparently, 
when  in  perfection,  a  very  warm  aromatic  ;  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
hot  biting  tafte,  refembling  that  of  the  thymus  citratusy  but  ftronger  and 
more  pungent.  They  impart  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  red:ified 
fpirit  y  and  tinge  the  former  of  a  yellowifh,  the  latter  of  a  green  colour. 
Diftilled  with  water,  they  give  over  a  moderately  ftrong  impregnation  to 
the  aqueous  fluid  ;  from  which,  if  the  quantity  of  dittany  be  large,  there 
feparates,  as  Neumann  obferves,  a  fmall  portion  of  a  yellowifh  eflTential 
oil,  of  a  highly  pungent  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell,  and  which  congeals  in 
the  cold  into  the  appearance  of  camphor :  the  remaining  deco6tion, 
infpilTated,  leaves  a  bitterifh,  difagreeable  mafs,  totally  diverted  of  the 
warmth  and  flavour  of  the  herb.  Rectified  fpirit,  difl:illed  oif  from  the 
tindture  made  in  that  menfl:ruum,  brings  over  little  or  nothing  of  the 
virtue  of  the  dittany  :  the  fpirituous  extract  is  a  tolerably  grateful  and 
very  hot  pungent  aromatic. 

DIGITALIS. 

DIGITALIS  Ph.  Parif.  Digitalis  purpurea  Pharm.  Edinb.  &  Linn. 
Digitalis  purpurea  folio  afpero  C.  B.  Foxglove  :  a  fomewhat  hairy 
plant ;  with  oblong,  acuminated,  ferrated  leaves ;  and  a  thick,  angular, 
hollow  ftalk,  on  which  numerous  purple  tubulous  flowers,  refembled  to 
the  finger  of  a  glove,  hang  downwards,  in  a  row  along  one  fide,  each  on 
a  fhort  pedicle  :  the  flower  is  followed  by  an  oblong  pointed  capfule,  full 
of  fmall  angular  feeds.  It  is  biennial ;  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on 
heaths ;  and  puts  forth  in  June  or  July  its  elegant  flowers,  which  often 
continue  a  month  or  longer.    It  is  obfervable  of  this  plant,  that  it  grows 
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only  on  gravelly  foils ;  rarely  or  never  on  thofe  where  there  are  ftrata  of 
calcareous  earths  or  ftones  underneath. 

The  leaves  of  foxglove  have  a  bitterifh  very  naufeous  tafte  ;  which  they 
communicate  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua.  They  have  been 
ftrongly  recommended  in  epileptic  diforders  :  Parkinfon  relates,  that  after 
two  or  three  fits  had  been  fuffered  every  month  for  twenty-fix  years,  a 
cure  was  obtained  by  taking  twice  a  week  a  decodtion  made  in  ale,  of  two 
handfuls  of  foxglove  leaves  with  four  ounces  of  polypody  of  the  oak. 
The  operation  of  this  medicine,  or  of  the  foxglove  by  itfelf,  is  by  fi:ool 
and  vomit  j  and  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  authors,  to  be 
fo  violent,  as  to  afford  fufficient  foundation  for  the  prefent  difufe  of  the 
pldnt  faj.  Externally,  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  been  employed,  with 
greater  fafety,  and  fometimes,  as  is  faid,  with  fuccefs,  in  cataplafms  and 
unguents  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

*D  O  L  I  C  H  O  S. 

DO  Lie  HQS  Fharm.  Rdinb.  Dolichos  pruriens  Linn.  C  acar  a  pru- 
ritus Kumph .  Amb .    CouHAGE,  or  Cow-itch.    CadjuB,  Bengalis. 

This  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  growing  in 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  It  bears  pods,  denfely  covered  with  fharp 
hairs,  which  have  the  property  of  penetrating  the  Ikin,  and  caufing  a 
moft  troublefome  itching.  This  quality,  with  us,  is  only  employed 
in  performing  mifchievous  tricks ;  but  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  cow-itch 
is  given  internally  as  a  very  efficacious  anthelmintic.  The  moft  parti- 
cular account  of  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  is  contained  in  Mr.  Bancroft's 
Hiji.  of  GuianUy  and  it  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  in  the  Medical  Comment. 
Vol.  II.  p.  82. 

(aj  Boerhaave  judges  It  to  be  of  a  polfonous  nature,  and  fays  It  Is  fo  acrid  as  to  exulcerate«  the 
mouth,  fauces,  cefophagus  and  llomach.  HiJi.  plant.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  308,  l£  Haller  Stirp.  Helvet. 
p.  617.  Dr.  Alfton,  on  the  other  hand,  ranks  it  among  thofe  indigenous  vegetables,  *'  which, 
"  though  now  difregarded,  are  medicines  of  great  virtue,  and  fcarcely  inferiour  to  any  that  the 
"  Indies  afford."  Index  medicamentorum  Jtmplicium,  prafat.  p.  5.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had 
no  experience  of  this  plant  ufed  as  a  medicine  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  tafte,  little  can  be  judged, 
from  that  quality,  of  the  virtues  of  fubftances  of  this  kind  :  the  tafte  of  the  digitalis  is  ftrong 
and  naufeous,  but  not  near  fo  acrid  or  pungent  as  that  of  many  vegetables  which  are  taken  with 
"reat  fafety. 

The 
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The  manner  in  which  it  is  employed,  is  to  mix  the  hairy  matter 
fcraped  off  from  the  pods,  with  fyrup  or  melaffes,  into  a  thin  eledtary, 
of  which  a  tea-fpoonful  is  given  to  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
double  the  quantity  to  an  adult.  The  dofe  is  exhibited  in  the  morning, 
fafting,  for  three  fucceflive  days,  after  which  a  dofe  of  rhubarb  is  given. 
Its  effects  are  reprefented  as  remarkably  powerful  and  certain,  without  the 
leaft  dangerous  confequence.  The  fpiculse  feem  by  their  mechanical 
adlion  either  to  excite  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  or  to 
irritate  and  annoy  the  worms  themfelves.  Neither  a  tincture  nor  de- 
coition  of  the  cow-itch  were  found  to  poffefs  the  leafi:  anthelmintic 
power. 

A  particular  botanical  defcription  of  the  plant  by  Mr.  Kerr  is  given 
in  the  Medical  Comment,  Vol.  II.  p.  202. 

DORONICUM.  \. 

LEOPARDS  BANE  :  a  hairy  plant,  with  uncut  leaves,  and  yellow 
radiated  difcous  flowers,  which  ftand  folitary  upon  long  pedicles  on  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  and  branches,  and  are  followed  by  fmall  feeds  winged 
with  down  :  the  lower  leaves  have  long  pedicles,  thofe  which  grow  on 
the  ftalks  have  none.    It  is  perennial. 

I.  DoRONicuM  Jive  Alifma  &  Arnica  germanorum  Pharm.  Parif. 
Arnica  Pharm.  Edinh.  T>oronicum  plant aginis  folio  alterum  C.  B.  Arnica 
montana  Linn.  German  leopards  bane :  with  oval-pointed,  ribbed 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  plantane,  fet  in  pairs  upon  the  ftalk  and  oblong 
roots.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  and  flowers 
throughout  the  fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  penetrating  bitterifh  tafte, 
and  emit,  when  bruifed,  a  light  pungent  fmell,  which  provokes  fneezing. 
Both  water  and  refbified  fpirit  extradt  their  virtues  by  infuflon,  and  carry 
off  a  confiderable  fhare  of  them  in  evaporation.  The  roots  are  more  of 
an  aromatic  nature  than  the  other  parts,  and  their  ad:ive  matter  fomewhat 
lefs  volatile. 

This  plant  has  been  greatly  efteemed  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
as  a  fpecific  for  refolving  coagulated  blood  occafioned  by  falls  or  bruifes ; 

Q^q  from 
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from  its  efficacy  in  which  intentions,  it  received  the  title  of  lapforum 
panacea :  the  dofe  is  an  infufion  of  one  or  two  pugils  of  the  leaves,  or 
flowers,  or  both,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  the  roots.  It  is  faid,  that  foon 
after  the  taking  of  this  medicine,  a  great  pain  is  felt  about  the  affedled 
part,  and  generally  a  cardialgic  anxiety  of  the  ftomach,  with  naufea, 
reaching,  and  gripes,  and  fometimes  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing : 
that  thefe  fymptoms  are  alleviated  a  little  by  walking  about,  and  may  be 
removed,  if  they  fhould  be  very  alarming,  by  venaefedtion  :  that  in  a 
fhort  time,  they  terminate  fpontaneoufly  in  a  copious  difcharge  of  urine, 
or  in  a  profufe  fweat,  and  fometimes  in  vomiting  or  purging  faj.  This 
herb  is  recommended  likewife,  in  confequence  of  its  fuppofed  refolvent 
power,  in  fundry  obflinate  chronical  diforders.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  much  too  violent  in  its  operation  for  general  ufe,  unlefs  repeated 
fmall  dofes  fhould  be  accompanied  with  the  good  effects,  without  the 
difturbance,  which  a  full  dofe  is  faid  to  produce.  Simon  Paulli  fufpedts, 
that  it  is  made  an  ingredient  in  the  malt  liquors  ufed  in  fome  places,  by 
the  common  people,  againft  bruifes  and  other  diforders. 

*  In  a  differtation  on  the  virtues  of  the  flowers  of  arnica,  written  by 
Dr.  Collin  of  Vienna,  a  variety  of  cafes  are  related  of  their  good  effedls 
in  paralytic  diforders,  amaurofis,  and  convulfive  and  fpafmodic  cafes. 
An  infufion  or  decodtion  of  the  flowers  was  ufed  in  the  proportion  of 
from  one  to  four  drams,  to  the  pint  of  liquid.  It  generally  occafioned 
pain  in  the  affedted  parts,  but  no  other  difagreeable  confequences  of  its 
ufe  are  mentioned, 

2.  DoRONicuM  ROMANUM  :  Doronicufti  radice  fcorpii  C.B.  Doro- 
nicum  graph oy  di5lum  y.  B.  Aconitum  pardalianches  minus  quod  falfo 
doronicum  vocant  Matth.  Doronicum  pardalianches  Linn.  Roman  leopards 
bane :  with  obtufe  heart-fhaped  leaves  fet  alternately  on  the  ftalk,  and 
flender  knotty  roots,  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  fcorpion's  tail.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Alps,  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
June  or  July. 

The  root  of  the  Roman  leopards  bane  has  a  fweetifh  fomewhat 
aftringent  tafle,  accompanied  with  a  weak  aromatic  flavour.    Its  medi- 

(a)  Tabernaemontanus,  Herhdr.  lib,  ii.  feB.  i.  cap.  xxii.  /.  714.  tff  feB.  xi.  p.  116.  Fehr,  Eph. 
nat.  curiof.  dec.  i.  ann.  ix  fsf  x.  obf.  2.  Gohl,  Ait.  md.  Berolinenf.  'vol.  i.  n.  4.  /.  46,  De  la 
MarchCj  Dtjfert.  de  arnica  'vera  ufu. 
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cinai  qualities  were  formerly  the  fubjedl  of  a  confiderable  difpute ;  fome 
affirming  it  to  be  poifonous,  and  others  falutary.  Gefner  relates,  that 
though  it  poifons  dogs,  he  had  himfelf  many  times  eaten  the  herb  as  a 
grateful  aromatic,  and  the  roots  alfo  both  frefh  and  dry,  without  per- 
ceiving any  ill  effedt  from  them :  that  he  had  given  the  roots,  with 
advantage,  in  vertiginous  and  epileptic  cafes  :  that  neverthelefs  having 
once  taken  two  drams  of  the  powdered  root,  a  fwelling  of  the  belly  and 
llomach  fucceeded  in  about  eight  hours,  accompanied  by  a  weaknefs  of 
the  whole  body ;  that  thefe  fymptoms  continued  for  two  days,  and  that 
he  was  cured  by  a  warm  bath^^^^.  The  Auguftan  college,  after  once 
expunging  the  doronicum  from  their  pharmacopoeia,  have  lately  received 
it  again,  and  alTure  us,  that  experience  has  declared  it  innocent.  It  does 
not  however  appear,  its  innocence  admitted,  to  be  pofTelfed  of  virtues 
fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  pradtice.  Among  us,  it  has  long  been 
difcarded,  together  with  all  the  Arabian  compofitions,  as  an  ingredient 
in  which  (from  a  prefumption,  not  perhaps  very  well  grounded,  of  its 
being  their  duro?iegiJ  it  was  originally  introduced. 

D  R  A  C  0  N  r  I  U  M. 

DRACUNT'  lUM  Jive  Serpent  aria  Pharm,  Parif.  Dracunculus  poly- 
phyllus  C.  B.  Arum  Dracunculus  Linn.  Dragons  :  a  plant  with 
fmooth  glolTy  leaves,  fet  on  long  pedicles,  divided  into  fix  or  feven  or 
more  long  narrow  fegments  ;  and  a  fingle,  thick,  whitifli  ftem,  elegantly 
variegated  with  reddifh  or  purplifh  flreaks,  compofed  as  it  were  of 
membranes  enveloping  one  another  :  on  its  top  is  a  long  fheath,  greenifh 
on  the  outfide  and  purplifh  within,  inclofing  a  dark-coloured  piftil,  like 
that  of  arum,  but  larger,  fucceeded  by  a  clufter  of  red  berries  :  the 
root  is  large,  roundifti,  externally  yellowifh,  internally  white.  It  is 
perennial,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our 
gardens :  it  dies  to  the  ground  early  in  the  autumn. 

(aj  Some  have  alledged,  that  the  taking  of  this  root  occafioned  his  death;  Ca/p.  Hoffman  de 
?nedicament.  officinal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  §.  8.  Boerhaanje,  Hifi.  plant.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  151.  but  the 
epiftle  in  which  he  mentions  his  being  cured  of  the  fymptoms  which  the  doronicum  had  oc- 
cafioned, is  dated  above  five  months  after ;  and  Simler,  his  cotemporary,  who  gives  a  particular 
account  of  his  death,  informs  us  that  he  was  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  difeafe. 


The 
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The  dracontium  appears  to  be  fimilar,  in  medicinal  virtues,  as  in 
botanic  charadlers,  to  arum  ;  the  roots  and  leaves  being,  like  thofe  of 
that  plant,  extremely  acrimonious,  feeming,  when  flightly  tailed,  to 
burn  or  corrode  the  tongue,  and  continuing  to  painfully  vellicate  the 
part  for  many  hours.  The  acrimonious  matter  is  likewife  of  the  fame 
kind  in  regard  to  its  pharmaceutical  properties  ;  being  in  great  part 
diffipated  or  deftroyed  by  exficcation  not  being  difToluble  either  by 
watery  or  fpirituous  menftrua  ;  not  rifing  with  either  menftruum  in 
diftillation,  but  being  deftroyed  in  the  procefs ;  being  extra<fted,  by 
expreffion,  along  with  the  watery  juice  ;  but  foon  feparating  from  the 
aqueous  fluid,  and  being  now  found,  though  not  a  little  weakened,  in 
the  fecula  or  fediment.  This  plant  might  therefore  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
cafes  as  arum,  but  general  practice  employs  only  the  latter.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged,  between  fubftances  of  fuch  vehement  pungency,  the 
dracunculus  is  rather  the  ftrongeft  of  the  two. 

E  L  A  r  I  N  E, 

ELATINE  Pharm.  Lond.  Elatine  diofcoridis  Lobel.  adv.  Linaria 
fegetum  nummularis  folio  villofo  'Tourn.  Antirrhinum  Elatine  Linn,  Flu- 
'  ELLIN  or  Female  speedwell  :  a  low,  procumbent  plant  3  with  oval, 
acuminated,  downy  leaves,  fet  alternately  on  the  ftalks :  from  their 
bofoms  iffue  long  pedicles,  bearing  irregular,  monopetalous,  labiated, 
gaping  flowers,  with  a  crooked  tail  or  fpur  behind,  followed  by  roundifh 
capfules  full  of  fmall  feeds  :  the  upper  lip  is  of  a  dark  purplifh  colour, 
the  lower  lip  and  the  fpur  yellow.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  corn 
fields,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  elatine  have  a  rough ifh  very  bitter  tafte,  and  fcarcely 
any  fmell.  Both  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  extrad:  their  adtive 
matter  by  infuflon,  and  leave  it  entire  in  evaporation.  This  herb  was 
formerly  accounted  an  excellent  detergent  and  purifier  of  the  blood. 
An  extrad:  made  from  it  by  water  has  been  given  in  dofes  of  a  dram,  and 
the  exprefi^ed  juice  from  three  to  five  ounces,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and 
the  juice  applied  alfo  externally  j  againft  fcorbutic  diforders,  and  difl*erent 
kinds  of  old  ulcers.  A  decodion  of  it  has  been  ufed  likewife  in  glifters 
for  alvine  fluxes.  A  combination  of  its  adive  matter  with  honey,  pre- 
pared 
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pared  by  boiling  four  pints  of  the  depurated  juice  with  four  pounds  of  Mel  elatines 
clarified  honey,  is  fometimes  kept  in  the  fhops  3  but  neither  this  prepa- 
ration,  nor  the  herb  in  any  form,  are  at  prefent  much  made  ufe  of. 

RLE  M  I. 

GUMMI  ELEMI  Pharm.  Lond.  Elemi  :  a  concrete  refmous 
juice,  faid  to  be  obtained  from  a  large  tree  refembling  an  olive;  ( Amyris 
elemifera  Linn.)  brought  from  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  and  fometimes 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  oblong  roundifh  cakes,  generally  wrapt  up  in 
flag  leaves.  The  beft  fort  is  foftifli,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a  pale 
whitifh  yellow  colour,  inclining  a  little  to  greenifh.  The  faculty  of 
Paris  mentions  a  fpurious  elemi,  or  gummi  chibouj  which  is  not  yet 
known  among  us. 

Elemi  has  a  ftrong,  tolerably  pleafant  fmell ;  and  a  flight  bitterifh 
taflie.  It  gives  out  very  little  to  aqueous  menfl:rua,  but  almofi:  totally 
diflblves  in  reftified  fpirit,  tinging  the  fluid  of  a  pale  gold  colour. 
Difl:illed  with  water,  it  yields  a  thin  pale  coloured  efl^ential  oil,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  ounce  from  fixteen,  of  a  moderately  pungent  tafl:e,  and 
flnelling  fl:rongly  of  the  elemi :  a  friable  inodorous  refin  remains  behind 
in  the  ftill.  On  fubmitting  to  difl:illation  the  folution  made  in  rectified 
fpirit,  a  little  of  the  fragrance  of  the  elemi  arifes  with  the  fpirit,  greatefl: 
part  remaining  in  the  infpifl"ated  mafs,  which  has  a  confiderable  £hare  of 
the  fmell,  though  it  makes  little  impreffion  on  the  organs  of  taflie. 

This  refln  is  fcarcely  otherwife  employed  among  us,  than  as  an  in- 
gredient in  digeftive  ointments  ;  one  of  the  beft  of  the  oflicinal  digeftives, 
commonly  called  the  ointment  or  liniment  of  Arcseus,  conflfts  of  flx 
parts  of  the  elemi,  five  or  fix  of  turpentine,  and  twelve  of  lard  or  of 
a  mixture  of  lard  and  fuet,  melted  together.  This  refin  fliould  never- 
thelefs  feem  applicable  to  other  purpofes,  and  to  be  preferable,  for 
internal  ufe,  to  fome  refmous  fubftances  that  have  been  held  in  greater 
efteem. 

ELEUTHER  I  A. 

ELEUTHERm  CORTEX  Pharm.  Lond.  Cafcarilla  Pharm. 
Edinb.    Thus  judceorum  Park.    Cortex  thuris  nonnuUh  diBus^   vel  thy- 

miama. 
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miamay  vel  thus  judceorum  Raii  hiji.  Eleutheria  or  Cascarilla: 
the  bark,  probably  of  the  fhrub  defcrlbed  and  figured  by  Cate{by  under  the 
name  of  ricinoides  elceagni  folio  or  ilathera,  Croton  Cafcarilla  Linn,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  moft  of  the  Bahama  iilands^^z^.  From  thofe  iflands, 
particularly,  as  it  is  faid,  from  one  of  them  called  Elatheria,  it  is  im- 
mediately brought  to  us  ;  in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  up  into  fhort 
quills,  about  an  inch  in  width  :  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  rough 
whitifh  matter,  and  browni£h  on  the  inner  fide ;  exhibiting,  when 
broken,  a  fmooth,  clofe,  blackifh  brown  furface. 

This  bark,  freed  from  the  outer  whitifh  coat  which  is  infipid  and 
inodorous,  has  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  confiderable  aromatic  warmth.  It  is  eafily  in- 
flammable, and  yields,  whilft  burning,  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat 
refembling  that  of  mufk  ;  a  property  which  diftinguifhes  the  eleutheria 
from  all  other  known  barks/^/^^. 

Stiffer  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ernployed  the  cortex  eleu- 
therias  as  a  medicine  in  Europe.  He  relates,  that  he  received  this 
aromatic  bark  from  England  ;  and  that  fome  time  after,  it  was  fold 
at  Brunfwick  for  Peruvian  bark  :  that  a  tincture  of  it  in  alkalized  vinous 
fpirits,  or  in  dulcified  alkaline  fpirits,  proved  carminative  and  diuretic, 
and  did  confiderable  fervice  in  arthritic  and  fcorbutic  cafes ;  and  that 
if  taken  immediately  after  meals,  it  afifedted  the  head  a  little  ^^ry*. 

Eleutheria  was  foon  after  employed  by  Apinus,  in  an  epidemic  fever 
of  the  intermittent  kind,  which  raged  in  fome  parts  of  Norway  in  1694 
and  1695.  This  difeafe,  which  at  firfl  had  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
intermittent,    was  at  length  accompanied  with  petechial  fpots.  The 

(a)  Effay  towards  a  natural  hiftory  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  iflands. 

(b)  This  property  feems  to  confirna  the  above  account ;  that  eleutheria  (not  of  the  growth  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  nor  of  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies  as  others)  is  really  the 
produce  of  the  Bahama  ricinoides  of  Catefby ;  whofe  bark,  he  fays,  infufed  either  in  wine  or 
water,  gives  a  fine  aromatic  bitter,  and  being  burnt  yields  a  fine  perfume.  Thofe,  who  imagine 
the  eleutheria  to  be  the  bark  of  a  Peruvian  tree,  feem  to  have  been  mifled  by  the  name  cafcarilla ; 
which  is  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Peruvian  bark  ftriftly  fo  called,  and  fignifi.es  no  more 
than  bark  in  general.  See  Hoffman's  Dijfertatio  de  cafcarilla,  anno  1738.  Operum  omnium  fupple- 
ment.  ii.  par.  i.  p.  704. 

Cc)  ASfa  laboratorii  chymici,  Speci7n.  ii.  cap,  ix  Sif  x.  edit.  ann.  1693.  ts"  de  febribus  intermitten- 
tihus  confuJt.  nc-v.  cap.  xvi. 

common 
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common  alexipharmacs  and  fudorifics  were  found  ineffecflual :  but  the 
powder  or  extradt  of  eleutheria,  joined  with  them,  proved  fuccefsful, 
even  after  petechias  had  appeared:  dyfenteries,  fucceeding  the  fever, 
were  removed  by  the  fame  means.  During  the  ufe  of  the  eleutheria, 
the  patient  generally  fweated  plentifully,  without  lofs  of  ftrength  or 
other  inconvenience:  the  belly  was  at  the  fame  time  kept  open,  and 
thofe  who  did  not  fweat  had  commonly  three  or  four  flools  a  day :  where 
the  menftrual  or  haemorrhoidal  fluxes  were  fuppreffed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  diforder,  they  generally,  upon  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  re- 
appeared (a) . 

The  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy  found  this  bark  of  excellent 
fervice  againft  an  epidemic  dyfentery  in  the  year  171 9  j  in  which, 
ipecacoanha  proved  ineffediual.  Mr.  Boulduc  obferves,  that  this  laft 
left  a  lownefs  of  the  fpirits,  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  :  whereas  the  eleutheria  foon  raifed  the  flrength, 
and  promoted  appetite  (b). 

At  prefent,  eleutheria  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Germans,  as  a 
warm  ftomachic  and  corroborant,  in  flatulent  colics,  internal  haemor- 
rhagies,  dyfenteries,  the  diarrhoeas  of  acute  fevers,  and  in  common  in- 
termittents  ;  in  which  laft  it  is  often  joined  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  by 
many  preferred  to  it,  as  being  lefs  fubjed;  to  fome  inconveniences,  which 
the  other,  by  its  great  aftringency,  is  apt  to  produce.  Among  us,  it  has 
but  lately  been  received  into  pradlice ;  and  its  ufe  is  not  yet  become  fo 
general  as  it  well  deferves  to  be. 

The  virtues  of  eleutheria  are  partially  extracted  by  water,  and  totally 
by  rediified  fpirit  :  after  the  adlion  of  the  former,  it  retains  a  conflderable 
fhare  of  its  flavour,  after  the  latter  it  proves  inodorous  and  inlipid  :  the 
watery  tin6tures  are  of  a  reddifh  brown,  the  fpirituous  of  a  brownifh 
orange  colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  greenifh  elTential  oil,  of 
a  very  pungent  tafte,  and  of  a  fragrant  penetrating  fmell,  more  grateful 
than  that  of  the  cafcarilla  itfelf,  in  quantity,  according  to  Hoffman's 
experiments,  not  exceeding  one  dram  from  flxteen  ounces  :  the  decodlion, 
infpilTated,  leaves  an  extract  of  a  moderate  dull  bitternefs,  much  weaker 
than  might  have  been  expedled  from  the  ftrong  tafte  of  the  bark  in  fub- 

(a)  Hijlorica  relatio  febris  epidemiae,  edit  a  anno  1697. 

(b)  Hijioire  de  I'acad.  royale  des  fciences,  pour  V ann.  1 7 19. 
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ftance.  On  infpiflating  the  fpirituous  tindure,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
nothing  confiderable  of  the  aftive  matter  of  the  cafcarilla  was  found  to 
arife  with  the  menftruum :  the  remaining  extradl,  neverthelefs,  was 
rather  weaker  in  tafle  than  the  bark  itfelf,  and  when  thoroughly  exfic- 
cated,  fcarcely  difcovered  any  tafte  at  all,  being  almoft  a  pure  refin,  not 
diffoluble  by  the  faliva.  It  is  probably  the  dry  pulverable  extract  that 
Cartheufer  means,  when  he  fays  it  has  no  tafte;  and  the  extradt  in  its 
moift  ftate  that  was  examined  by  Boulduc,  who  fays  it  is  bitter,  biting, 
and  aromatic. 

ELICHRTSUM, 

ELIC HRTSUM  Jive  Stcechas  cttrina  Pharm.  Pari/.  Elichryfum Jive 
Jicechas  citrina  angujiifolia  C.  B.  Gnaphalium  Stcechas  Linn.  Goldi- 
locks :  a  fmall,  fhrubby,  downy  plant ;  cloathed  with  long,  very  nar- 
-  row  leaves  :  producing,  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  feveral  fmall  round 
heads  of  bright  yellow  fcaly  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France,  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  May  and  June,  and  holds  its  leaves 
all  the  winter. 

The  flowers  or  fcaly  heads  of  this  plant,  naturally  dry  and  firm,  retain 
their^  figure  and  glolfy  yellow  colour  for  years.  Both  the  flowers  and 
leaves,  rubbed  a  little,  yield  an  agreeable  and  moderately  ftrong  fmell : 
to  the  tafte  they  difcover  a  confiderable  warmth,  pungency,  and  bitter- 
ifhnefs  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  aperient  and  corro- 
borant virtues,  commonly  afcribed  to  them,  are  not  wholly  without 
foundation. 

E  N  D  I  V  I  A. 

END IVIA  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Intybus  Jativa  latijolia  Jive  endivia 
vulgaris  C.  B.  Cichorium  endivia  Linn.  Endive  :  a  common  culinary 
plant,  refembling  cichory  in  the  flowers  and  feeds  ;  and  difl^ering  from  it 
chiefly  in  being  annual,  and  in  the  leaves  being  fhorter,  broader,  and 
only  flightly  crenated,  not  jagged,  about  the  edges. 
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Endive  agrees  with  cichory  in  quality  as  in  appearance ;  containing, 
like  it,  a  milky  juice,  of  a  bitterifh  tafte,  which  it  lofes  on  being 
blanched  by  culture  :  the  greener  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  the  greater  is 
the  bitternefs  of  the  whole  plant.  In  its  bittereft  ftate,  however,  it  is 
fomewhat  lefs  fo  than  the  cichory. 

ENULA    C  AMP  AN  A. 

ENULA  CAMPANA  Pharm.  Lond.  Enula  campana  feu  helenium 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Inula  Gefn.  hort.  Helenium  njulgare  C.  B.  AJler  om- 
nium maximus  Tourn.  Inula  Helenium  Linn.  Elecampane:  a  large 
plant,  with  long,  wrinkled,  oval,  acuminated  leaves,  ferrated  about  the 
edges,  pale  green  above,  and  hoary  underneath,  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalk, 
which  divides  towards  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  large  yellow 
flowers  of  the  radiated  difcous  kind,  followed  by  oblong  feeds  winged 
with  down  :  the  roots  are  fhort  and  thick,  fomewhat  undluous  to  the 
touch,  brown  or  blackifh  on  the  outfide,  and  whitilh  within.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift  rich  foils,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  frefh  roots  of  elecampane  have  a  weak  not  very  grateful  fmell  ^ 
which,  on  thoroughly  drying  and  keeping  them  for  fome  time,  is  greatly 
improved,  and  approaches  to  that  of  Florence  orris.  Chewed,  they  dif- 
cover  at  firft  a  kind  of  rancid  glutinous  tafte,  quickly  fucceeded  by  an 
aromatic  bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confiderably  pungent. 

This  root  ftands  recommended  as  a  diaphoretic  and  ftomachic,  for 
promoting  expedoration  in  humoural  afthmas  and  coughs,  and  for  at- 
tenuating vifcid  juices  in  general,  and  difpofing  them  to  excretion  :  taken 
freely,  it  is  faid  to  gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  increafe  the  urinary  dif- 
charge.  The  dofe  of  the  dry  root  in  fubftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  or  two. 

It  gives  out  its  virtue  partially  to  aqueous,  totally  to  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua  :  the  former  it  tinges  of  a  muddy  yellowifh,  the  latter  of  a  bright 
pale  yellow  colour.  In  diftillation  with  water,  it  gives  over  an  effential 
oil,  which  concretes  into  white  flakes,  partly  fwimming  on  the  water, 
and  partly  fubflding,  in  quantity  about  one  dram  from  thirty  ounces, 
of  no  great  heat  or  pungency,  fmelling  at  firft  pretty  ftrongly  of  the 
elecampane,  but  very  apt  to  lofe  its  fmell  in  keeping.    Great  part  of  the 
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aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  as  well  as  the  bitternefs,  refide  in  a 
matter  of  a  more  fixt  kind,  which  docs  not  eafily  exhale  in  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  and  is  preferved  in  tolerable  perfedtion  in  the  watery 
Extraftum  extradl.  Rediified  fpirit  elevates  little  or  nothing  from  this  root  :  the 
Ph.  LokJ:'^'  fpirituous  extradt  is  confiderably  ftronger  than  the  watery,  though  its 
pungency  is  not  near  fo  great  as  might  be  expedted  confidering  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  quantity  :  it  fcarcely  exceeds  one  fifteenth  the  weight  of  the 
root,  whereas  the  watery  extradl  amounts  to  almoft  one  half. 

EPITHTMUM. 

EPITHTMUM  Ph.  Pari/.  Epithymiim  Jive  cufcuta  minor  C.  B. 
Cufcuta  Epithymum  Linn.  Dodder  of  thyme  :  a  plant  without 
leaves,  growing  on  thyme,  confifting  of  a  number  of  flender  juicy  fila- 
ments, producing  here  and  there  fmall  heads  of  white  or  reddifh  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  roundifh  capfules  full  of  minute  feeds.  Dodder 
receives  its  nourifhment  from  the  vegetable  on  which  it  climbs,  its  own 
roots  quickly  perifhing.  A  large  kind,  vulgarly  called  hellweed,  is 
common  in  heaths,  upon  furzes,  nettles,  &c.  and  in  fields  of  flax  and 
other  manured  herbs.  The  fmaller  fort,  found  upon  thyme,  has  been 
generally  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  imported  to  us  from  Turkey 
and  Leghorn,  intermixed  with  fl:alks  and  tops  of  thyme.  It  is  fuppofed 
by  fome,  that  the  dodder  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  plant  by  which 
it  is  fupported. 

Dodder  of  thyme  has  a  pretty  ftrong  not  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  fubtile  pungent  tafte,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and 
finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue.  Though  it  was  early  received  into 
medicine,  its  medicinal  qualities  are  not  as  yet  known.  The  ancients 
accounted  it  cathartic,  but  when  given  by  itfelt  it  is  found  to  have  very 
little  purgative  virtue.  Some  late  writers  recommend  it  rather  as  a  de- 
obfliruent,  in  melancholic  and  other  diforders.  It  is  in  this  country  an 
entire  fl:ranger  to  pradice  ;  though  the  remarkable  fubtilty  of  its  tafte 
feems  to  promife  fome  confiderable  medicinal  power. 
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E         I  S  E  T  U  M. 

CAUDA  equina  Jive  Equifetum  Ph,  Edinb.(a)  Equifetum  palujlre 
longioribus fetis  C.  B.  Hippuris  vulgaris  Linn.  Horsetail  :  a  plant, 
with  a  thick  hollow  flraight  ftalk,  full  of  joints  j  and  long,  flender, 
rough,  ftiff,  jointed,  rufh-like  leaves,  ftanding  feveral  round  every 
articulation  in  form  of  a  ftar.  It  is  perennial,  and  common  in  watery 
places. 

The  leaves  of  equifetum  have  been  accounted  powerfully  aftringent, 
and  hence  recommended  in  different  fluxes  and  hemorrhagies :  the  dofe 
commonly  directed  is  a  dram  of  the  dry  leaves  in  powder,  or  two 
ounces  of  the  expreffed  juice.  They  appear,  indeed,  from  their  fenfible 
qualities,  to  have  fome  virtues  of  this  kind,  but  in  a  very  low  degree  :  in 
the  leaves  themfelves,  the  aftringency  is  fo  weak,  that  the  tafte  fcarcely 
gives  any  notice  of  it,  though  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol  renders  it 
apparent  by  the  inky  blacknefs  it  receives  from  them  :  the  aftringent 
matter  is  extraded  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  when 
concentrated  by  infpiffating  the  infufions,  proves  ftill  of  fo  weak  a  kind, 
and  in  fo  little  quantity,  that  the  plant  can  be  ranked  only  among  the 
milder  reftringent  corroborants.  In  this  intention,  an  infulion  of  the 
dried  herb  may  be  ufed  as  tea. 

ERIGERUM. 

ERIGERUM  Jive  Senecio  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Senecio  minor  vulgaris 
C,  B.  Senecio  vulgaris  Linn.  Groundsel:  a  low,  branched  plant, 
with  oblong  narrow  leaves,  deeply  cut  into  wing-like  fedtions,  joined  to 
the  ftalk  by  broad  bafes  :  on  the  tops  grow  numerous  yellow  flowers,  of 
the  naked  difcous  kind,  fet  in  large  cups,  and  followed  by  fmall  feeds 
winged  with  down.    It  is  a  common  annual  weed  in  dry  grounds. 

The  leaves  of  groundfel  have  an  herbaceous  fomewhat  faline  tafte, 
and  no  remarkable  fmell.  They  ftand  recommended,  externally,  as  a 
vulnerary  and  refrigerant,  internally  as  a  mild  and  fafe  emetic.  The 
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exprefled  juice,  or  an  infufion  or  decodlion  of  the  herb,  are  by  feveral 
writers  direded  in  this  laft  intention,  but  neither  of  them  appear  to  have 
any  confiderable  effed: :  perhaps  thofe,  who  afcribe  to  them  an  emetic 
power,  were  impofed  on  by  giving  fuch  large  dofes,  as  to  naufeate  the 
flomach  by  the  quantity  of  fluid. 

E  R  U  C  A. 

ROCKET  :  a  plant  with  fmooth  oblong  narrow  leaves  deeply  jagged 
about  the  edges,  bearing  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  numerous  tetrapetalous 
flowers,  which  are  followed  by  angular  pods,  full  of  fmall  roundifh  feeds 
flatted  on  one  flde.    It -is  annual. 

1.  Eruca  :  eruca  lafifolia  alba^  fativa  diofcoridis  C.  B.  BraJJica  Eruca 
Linn,  Garden  or  Roman  rocket,  or  rocket  gentle:  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of  turneps,  but  much  fmaller  y  and  whitifli  flowers  variegated  with 
black  fl:reaks.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  cultivated  among  us  in 
gardens. 

2.  Eruca  siLVESTRis:  eruca  Jylvejiris  major  lute  a  caule  afpero  C.  B. 
BraJJica  Erucajirum  Linn.  Wild  rocket :  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  dande- 
lion, and  yellow  flowers  j  common  on  old  walls,  and  among  rubbifli. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  rockets  have  an  acrid  tafte  like  that  of  creflTes, 
and  a  rank  difagreeable  fmell  :  the  roots  are  as  acrid  as  the  leaves  :  the 
feeds  much  more  fo,  approaching  to  the  pungency  of  muflard.  The 
wild  fort  is,  in  all  its  parts,  confiderably  more  acrid  than  the  garden, 
though  the  faculty  of  Paris  allows  both  forts  to  be  taken  indifcriminately. 
They  are  accounted  good  aperients  and  antifcorbutics,  but  are  now 
rarely  made  ufe  of  on  account  of  their  ill  flavour :  to  the  aphrodifiac 
virtues,  commonly  afcribed  to  them,  they  appear  to  have  no  other  title 
than  the  reft  of  the  pungent  ftimulating  plants. 

The  adive  matter  of  the  leaves  is  extracted  by  expreflion,  by  infufion 
in  boiling  water,  and  by  digeftion  or  maceration  in  rectified  fpirit  ;  with 
this  diflference,  that  the  infuflons  and  tinftures  retain  the  ill  fmell  of  the 
herb,  which  in  expreflion  is  in  great  meafure  deftroyed.  On  drying  the 
herb  itfelf,  or  infpiflating  the  juice  of  the  watery  or  fpirituous  tindures, 
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the  pungency,  as  well  as  the  fmell,  is  almoft  totally  diffipated.  In 
diftillation  with  water,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowifh,  very  pungent, 
and  very  volatile  effential  oil  is  obtained. 

The  pungency  of  the  feeds  is  of  a  lefs  volatile  kind ;  not  exhaling  in 
exficcation,  and  arifing  more  difficultly  with  water  in  diftillation  :  and 
though  it  appears  to  relide,  as  that  of  the  leaves,  in  an  effential  oil,  it  is 
but  partially  extracted  by  redlified  fpirit.  In  thefe  refpedts  the  feeds  of 
rocket  agree  with  thofe  of  muftard  j  to  which  they  appear  to  be  fimilar 
alfo,  but  inferiour,  in  medicinal  virtue. 

"  E  R  r  N  G  l  U  M. 

ERTNGIUM  Fharm.  Lond.  Eryngium  maritimum  C.  B.  &  Linn. 
Eryngo  or  Sea  holly:  a  blueifh,  branched,  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  mallow-like,  thick,  prickly  leaves,  angular  or  jagged  about  the 
edges  :  the  flowers  are  white  and  fet  in  prickly  heads,  under  which  a 
number  of  little  oblong  leaves  Hand  in  form  of  a  ftar :  the  roots  are 
flender,  very  long,  with  a  few  knots,  brownifh  on  the  outfide,  and 
white  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  plentifully  on  fome  of  our  fandy 
and  gravelly  fhores,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Eryngo  roots  have  an  agreeable  fweetifli  tafte,  which  on  chewing 
them  for  fome  time  is  followed  by  a  light  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency  . 
They  are  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and  aphrodiflac  :  Boerhaave  fays 
they  are  the  principal  of  the  aperient  diuretic  roots,  and  that  he  con- 
fliantly  made  them  an  ingredient  in  his  prefcriptions  againfl;  fcurvies  : 
their  virtues,  however,  appear  to  be  but  weak,  and  they  are  now  fcarcely 
otherwife  ufed  than  as  made  into  a  fweetmeat. 

ERTSIMUM. 

ERTSIMUM  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Eryjimujn  vulgar e  C.  B.  Irio  Jive 
eryjimum  diojcoridis  Lob .  Eryjimum  officinale  Linn.  Hedge  mustard: 
a  hairy  plant,  with  oblong  narrow  leaves,  divided  into  wing-like  fedlions, 
triangular  at  the  extremity ;  and  tough,  branched  flalks,  bearing  nu- 
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merous  fmall,  yellow,  tetrapetalous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  fhort 
roundifh  pods,  ftanding  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  full  of  fmall  reddifh  brown 
feeds.    It  is  annual,  common  in  wafte  places,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  eryfimum  are  faid  to  be  attenuant,  expedlorant,  and 
diuretic  ;  and  fland  particularly  recommended  ag^iinfl  chronical  coughs, 
and  hoarfenefs,  whether  humoural,  or  occafioned  by  immoderate  exertion 
of  the  voice.  Lobel  greatly  commends  for  this  purpofe  a  compound 
fyrup,  which,  as  GeofFroy  obferves,  is  not  fuperiour  to  a  Ample  mixture 
of  the  exprefl!ed  juice  of  the  herb  with  honeys  and  indeed  it  is  not 
very  clear  whether  the  virtue  of  the  honey  is  much  improved  by  the 
eryfimum.  The  herb  has  no  fmell,  and  its  tafte,  at  leaft  when  mode- 
rately dried,  is  little  other  than  herbaceous,  with  fomewhat  of  a  flight 
faline  impregnation". 

The  feeds  of  eryflmum  are  conflderably  pungent,  and  appear  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  thofe  of  muftard,  but  weaker.  Their 
acrimony,  like  that  of  mufl;ard-feed,  is  extrafted  totally  by  water, 
and  partially  by  redlified  fpirit,  and  flrongly  impregnates  water  in 
difl:illation. 

EUPATORIUM. 

EUPATORIUM  arabum  Pharm.  Parif.  Eupatorium  cannabinum 
C.  B.  &  Linn.  Hemp  agrimony  :  a  plant  with  oblong,  acuminated, 
deeply  indented  leaves,  fet  three  on  one  pedicle,  and  the  pedicles  in 
pairs  :  the  flowers,  which  fliand  in  umbel-like  cluflers,  confift  of  pur- 
plifh  flofculi  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  followed  by  oblong  feeds  winged  with 
down.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  ditches, 
and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  eupatorium  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  pungent 
very  bitter  tafl:e.  They  are  recommended  as  aperients,  laxatives,  and 
corroborants  j  in  beginning  dropfies,  jaundices,  intermitting  fevers,  and 
other  confequences  of  obfl;ru(5tions  of  the  vifcera,  fucceeding  frequent 
relapfes  into  acute,  or  a  long  continuance  of  chronical  difeafes.  They 
are  faid  to  be  the  common  medicine  of  the  turf-diggers  in  Holland, 
againfl:  the  fcurvies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fwellings  of  the  feet,  to  which 
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they  are  fubjedt.  Infufions  of  the  herb  may  be  drank  as  tea,  or  the  ex- 
prefTed  juice  taken  in  dofes  of  one,  two,  or  three  ounces ;  in  large 
quantity,  it  purges  or  vomits. 

EUPHORBIUM. 

EUPHORBIUM  Fharm.  Edinb.faJ  Euphorbium  :  a  gummy 
refinous  concrete  juice ;  exuding  from  an  oriental,  prickly,  ladtefcent 
fhrub,  of  the  fame  name,  euphorbia  (officinarum)  aculeata  nuda  multangu- 
laris  :  aculeis  geminatis  Linn.  fpec.  plant.  The  juice  is  brought  immedi- 
ately from  Barbary,  in  drops  or  tears  of  an  irregular  form  ;  fome  of  which 
are  found,  on  being  broken,  to  contain  little  thorns,  twigs,  flowers,  and 
other  vegetable  matters  ;  others  are  hollow,  without  any  thing  in  the 
cavity  :  the  tears  are  in  general  eafy  to  break,  of  a  pale  yellow  and  fome- 
times  of  a  gold  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within. 

Euphorbium,  applied  lightly  to  the  tongue,  difcovers  a  fharp  biting 
tafte  :  held  for  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  it  proves  vehemently  acrimo- 
nious, inflaming  and  exulcerating  the  parts.  The  finer  dull  which  flies 
off  in  pulverization,  unlefs  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  it,  is  apt  to  afl^edt 
the  operator's  head  and  throat  in  a  violent  manner. 

It  confifts  of  about  equal  parts  of  refmous  and  gummy  matter.  The 
acrimony  refides  chiefly  in  the  former  j  the  fpirituous  tindlure  being 
exceflively  fiery,  and  when  infpiflfated  flill  more  (o ;  whereas  the  watery 
infufion  and  extrad:  are  bitterifh  with  only  a  flight,  though  a  very  durable 
acrimony.  A  fingle  drop  of  a  flirong  fpirituous  tincflure  produces  in  the 
mouth  a  fenfation  of  burning,  which,  as  Cartheufer  obferves,  is  fcarcely 
to  be  obtunded  by  mucilages  or  oils  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  It  gives  over 
nothing  in  diftillation  either  to  water  or  fpirit. 

The  extreme  acrimony  of  this  drug  renders  it  abfolutely  unfit  for  any 
internal  ufe  :  feveral  correftors  have  indeed  been  propofed  for  abating  its 
virulence,  but  the  befl:  of  them  are  not  to  be  trufl:ed  to.  It  is  employed 
only,  and  that  but  feldom,  for  external  purpofes ;  in  fl:imulating  unguents 
and  plafl:ers  for  paralytic  limbs,  carious  bones,  &c.  Some  have  ventured 
on  a  minute  portion  of  it,  mixed  with  other  powders,  as  an  errhine,  in 
obftrudtions  of  the  noftrils,  and  mucous  diforders  of  the  head  ;  a  pradtice 
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by  no  means  advifeable,  as  we  are  in  no  want  of  medicines  for  thefe 
purpofes,  equally  efFedtual,  and  far  more  fafe.  I  have  feen  violent  and 
dangerous  inflammations  produced  by  rafhly  ufing  even  very  fmall  quan- 
tities of  it  mixed  with  fnuffs. 

E  U  P  H  R  A  S  I  A. 

EUPHRASIA  Pharm.  Edtnb.(a)  Euphrafta  officinarum  C.  B.  & 
Linn.  Eyebright  :  a  fmall  herb,  with  little,  oval,  ferrated  leaves, 
fet  in  pairs,  without  pedicles  :  in  their  bofoms,  towards  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks,  come  forth  labiated,  monopetalous,  whitifh  flowers,  ftreaked  in- 
ternally with  purple  and  yellow  ;  followed  each  by  a  flattifh  capfule, 
full  of  fmall  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
grounds,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

This  plant  has  long  been  celebrated  as  an  ophthalmic,  both  taken 
internally,  and  applied  externally.  Hildanus  fays,  he  has  known  aged 
people,  who  had  their  fight  impaired,  recover  it  again  by  the  ufe  of  this 
herb  ;  but  later  pradiitioners  have  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  meet  with 
the  like  fuccefs.  It  may  indeed,  in  fome  cafes,  be  of  fervice  as  a  mild 
corroborant ;  for  it  difcovers  an  afl:ringent  quality  to  the  tafl:e,  and,  in 
a  more  fenfible  manner,  by  fl:riking  a  black  colour  with  folution  of 
chalybeate  vitriol.  The  afl;ringent  matter  is  extradted  both  by  water  and 
-  fpirit  J  and  when  concentrated  by  infpiflfating  the  tind:ures,  is  ftill  found 
to  be  very  weak.  .  ' 

PEL. 

PEL  Jiue  Bills.       Gall  or  Bile  :  a  bitter  animal  juice,  fecreted 
from  the  blood  in  the  liver,  and  colledted  in  a  particular  receptacle.    The  ^ 
galls  of  the  ox,  the  eel,  and  the  pike  fifh,  have  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of 
in  medicine. 

This  fluid  mingles  uniformly  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  fixt  alkaline 
lixivia,  and  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  without  change  of  its  yellow  colour. 
The  concentrated  mineral  acids  coagulate  and  render  it  whitifh  :  diluted 
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acids,  thofe  at  leafl  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  change  it 
green  :  the  addition  of  alkalies  to  the  green  mixtures  reflores  the  natural 
yellow  colour  of  the  bile.  Infpiffated  by  heat,  it  diffolves  almofl  totally 
in  water,  but  is  more  fparingly  ad:ed  upon  by  redified  {pint  faj.  It 
renders  oily,  unduous,  and  refmous  fubftances  mifcible  with  watery 
liquors  ;  preferves  milk  from  coagulating  or  turning  four,  and  rediffolves 
it  when  already  coagulated.  Such  at  leaft  are  the  properties  of  the  gall 
of  the  ox  :  how  far  that  of  other  animals  agrees  with  or  differs  from  it 
in  thefe  refpeds,  is  not  known  ^^^y*. 

This  ftimulating  refolvent  bitter  has  been  given,  and  as  is  faid  with 
good  fuccefs,  for  opening  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  promoting  urine, 
the  menfes,  and  labour  pains  :  in  this  laft  intention,  the  gall  of  the  eel, 
which  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  acrid,  has  been  chiefly  recommended. 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  has  cured  pale  ricketty  children  by  pills  made 
of  the  galls  of  the  eel  and  the  pike^  that  the  medicine  operated  powerfully 
by  urine;  and  that,  by  its  ufe,  the  belly,  before  fwelled,  fublided 
furprizingly  ^Cy/.  In  want  of  appetite  and  other  complaints  proceeding 
from  a  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  firft  pafTages,  this  animal  bitter  may 
probably  be  of  more  fervice,  than  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ufually 
directed  in  fuch  intentions.  Among  us  thefe  fluids  are  employed  only 
for  external  purpofes  :  a  mixture  of  ox  gall  with  camphorated  fpirit 
of  wine  is  faid  to  be  an  ufeful  embrocation  for  fprains,  bruifes,  rheumatic 
pains,  &c. 

F  E  R  R  U  M. 

IRON:  a  greyifh,  hard  metal,  between  {even  and  eight  times 
fpecifically  heavier  than  water :  difliinguiflied  from  all  other  metallic 
bodies,  in  its  metallic  ftate,  by  its  attracting,  or  being  attraded  by,  the 
loadftone ;  but  lofing  this  attradive  power  on  being  reduced,  by  fire  or 
menftrua,  to  a  calx  :  not  fufible  without  an  intenfe  white  heat,  and 
calcining,  by  a  continuance  of  a  weaker  heat,  firfl  into  blackifh  fcales, 
and  afterwards  into  a  dark  reddifh  powder :  corrofible  by  moift  air  into 
a  reddifh  yellow  rufl,  and  foluble  in  all  acids,  from  which  it  precipitates 

faJ  Cartheufer,  Fundament  a  mat.  med.  feSl.  ix.  cap.  3.  Edit.  Pari/,  torn.  i.  p.  519. 

(b)  Vide  Bagllvi,  DiJ/ertationes  njaria,  dijf.  iii.  de  experiment,  circa  bilsm,    Opp,  p.  428,  fiqq^ 

(c)  Praxis  ?nedica,  torn,  i,  /.  164. 
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all  the  common  metallic  bodies  except  zinc :  forming  with  the  marine 
acid  a  yellow,  with  the  nitrous  a  dark  red,  and  with  the  vitriolic  a  pale 
green  folution  ;  which  is  changed  to  an  inky  blacknefs  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  galls,  and  by  moft  of  the  other  vegetable  aftringents,  and  to  a 
reddifh  or  purple  by  a  mixture  of  aftringents  with  a  minute  proportion 
of  any  alkaline  fait.  All  the  folutions,  by  whatever  acid  effedled,  on  the 
addition  of  a  lixivium  of  alkaline  falts  that  have  been  calcined  and  fully 
impregnated  with  animal  coals  faj,  are  changed  to  a  deep  blue,  and 

Csruleum     on  ftanding  depolite  the  iron  in  form  of  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour. 

Pruffian  '  By  thefe  characters,  a  moft  minute  portion  of  iron  may  be  difcovered 
in  liquors. 

Ores  of  iron,  and  minerals  more  flightly  impregnated  with  it  than 
thofe  which  are  ftrid:ly  called  ores,  are  common  in  moft  parts  of  the 
world  :  the  red  and  yellow  earths  and  ftones  generally  owe  their  colour 
to  an  admixture  of  this  metal.  The  iron,  extraded  from  the  ore  by 
fulion  in  large  furnaces  in  mixture  with  the  fuel,  is  impure  and  brittle : 
being  again  laid  on  burning  charcoal  in  a  fmaller  furnace  or  forge,  and 
melted  down,  a  quantity  of  fulphureous  fcoria  feparates,  the  iron  proves 
lefs  fufible,  lefs  brittle,  and  by  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  procefs, 
becomes  tough  enough  to  be  forged  into  bars.  The  iron  thus  purified 
is  employed  as  an  article  of  the  materia  medica  in  two  ftates. 

1.  Ferrum  Pharm,  Lond.  Ferrum  Jive  Mars  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Iron,  or  forged  iron :  iron  in  its  fofteft  ftate  ;  capable  of  being  eafily 
filed  'y  acquiring  little  or  no  additional  hardnefs  on  being  made  red  hot 
and  quenched  in  water ;  appearing,  when  broken,  of  a  fibrous  texture ; 
exceeding  difficult  of  fufion,  and  perhaps  not  fufible  at  all  by  common 
fire  without  the  contad  of  the  fuel  or  other  additions. 

2.  Chalybs  Pharm.  Lond.  Steel:  iron  in  a  hard  ftate,  fo  as  to 
refift  the  file,  or  acquiring  this  hardnefs  by  heating  and  quenching  it; 
when  broken,  of  a  fine  granulated  texture  ;  much  eafier  of  fufion,  fome- 

Volatile  alkaline  fpirits  may  be  completely  faturated  with  the  matter  which  tinges 
diflblved  iron  blue,  by  digefting  them  with  the  pigment  called  Pruffian  blue  ;  from  which  they 
acquire  a  yellowifti  or  greeniih  tindure,  leaving  the  iron  in  form  of  ochre  or  a  rufty  coloured 
calx. 
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what  more  difficult  of  folution,  and  fomewhat  lefs  fubje<5l  to  ruft  in  the 
air,  than  foft  iron.  Iron,  cemented  in  clofe  veffels,  with  vegetable  or 
animal  coals,  becomes  fleel ;  and  fteel,  kept  red  hot  for  fome  time  in 
an  open  vefTel,  becomes  foft  iron  again. 

This  metal,  when  diffolved,  difcovers  a  ftrong  auftere  corrugating 
tafte,  and  contracts  and  hardens  all  the  vafcular  and  foft  fibrous  parts 
of  animals.  To  conftringe  and  corroborate  the  animal  folids  appears  to 
be  its  primary  medical  operation. 

In  weak,  lax,  pale  habits,  and  in  chronical  diforders  proceeding  from 
languor  and  debility,  cachectic,  hypochondriacal,  and  others,  this  metal 
has  generally  good  effedls  :  ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  and  chylopoietic 
organs,  and  the  fyftem  in  general ;  quickening  the  circulation  and  raifing 
the  pulfe ;  rendering  the  blood  more  florid,  and  as  it  were  expanding 
and  rarefying  the  juices ;  promoting,  when  they  are  deficient,  and  re- 
training, when  immoderate,  the  fecretions  that  are  made  from  the  blood, 
as  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  uterine  purgations  ;  but  for  the  moft 
part  binding  the  belly,  though  this  evacuation  alfo,  in  fome  circum- 
ftances,  it  promotes. 

By  the  fame  corroborating  power,  whereby  it  promotes  deficient  and 
reftrains  redundant  difcharges  where  the  fuppreffion  or  flux  arife  from 
debility  and  relaxation ;  it,  contrariwife,  increafes  fluxes  and  confirms 
obftrudions  when  they  proceed  from  tenfion,  rigidity,  or  fpafmodic 
fl:rid:ures  of  the  velfels.  Where  either  the  circulation  is  quick,  or  the 
habit  plethoric ;  by  increafing  the  blood's  velocity,  and  all  the  plethoric 
fymptoms,  it  produces  heavinefs,  dulnefs,  vaguje  heats  and  flufhings,  or 
kindles  more  dangerous  fevers  or  inflammations,  or  burfts  fome  of  the 
over-difl:ended  fmall  veflels. 

In  fome  conftitutions,  even  where  iron  is  proper  and  falutary,  parti- 
cularly in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  where  the  ftomach 
is  very  weak,  it  is  apt  at  firft  to  occafion  great  ficknefs  and  perturbation  : 
Sydenham  obferves,  that  thefe  inconveniences  may  be,  in  fome  meafure, 
prevented  by  beginning  with  very  fmall  dofes,  and  giving  it  for  a  while 
only  at  bed-time,  in  conjundlion  with  a  flight  opiate faj.  In  other 
circumfl:ances,    it  is  commonly  taken  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 


( a  J  Dijfertatio  epijiolaris  de  variol.  confluent.  £sf  affeii,  hyfleric.  Oper,  p.  409. 
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and  moderate  exercife  iifed  to  promote  its  adtion.  The  dofe  in  all  cafes 
fhould  be  fmall,  and  rather  repeated  than  enlarged  :  a  grain  or  half  a 
grain  of  the  metal,  diflblved  or  in  a  foluble  ftate,  is  generally  a  fufficient 
dofe.  Nidorous  eru6lations,  and  the  alvinc  feces  being  tinged  of  a  black 
colour,  are  marks  of  its  taking  effefb. 

Iron  is  fometimes  given  in  fubflance,  reduced  into  fine  filings ;  which 
anfwer,  in  many  cafes,  as  well  as  its  mofl  elaborate  preparations ;  but 
their  adtion  is  lefs  certain,  as  depending  upon  their  meeting,  in  the 
firfl  pafTages,  with  juices  capable  of  diifolving  them  :  they  are  likewife 
the  mofl  fubjed:,  when  they  do  adt,  to  produce  troublefome  eructations, 
probably  from  the  property  of  this  metal  of  yielding  copious  fetid  vapours 
during  its  difTolution.  The  dofe  of  the  filings  is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  more :  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  quantity 
taken  does  not  prove  operative,  even  when  the  ftomach  abounds  moft 
with  acidities ;  for  on  digefting  a  fcruple  of  the  filings  in  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  or  more  of  flrong  vinegar,  a  very  confiderable  proportion  remains 
undiflblved. 

Ferri  lima-  Iron  filings,  procured  from  the  common  work-fhops,  may  be  cleanfed 
cau  pT.^e}.  from  earthy  matters  or  fragments  of  other  metallic  bodies,  by  means  of 
a.  magnet,  though  not  fo  perfectly  as  could  be  wifhed.  When  other 
metals  have  been  previoufly  melted  with  the  iron,  the  filings  of  the 
compound  cannot  thus  be  feparated  from  thofe  of  pure  iron,  the  load- 
ftone  attracting  both  :  regulus  of  antimony  is  the  only  exception,  this 
metal  being  found,  even  in  a  fmall  proportion,  to  deftroy  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  iron. 

The  filings  are  fometimes  candied  with  fugar ;  a  preparation  which 
is  very  commodious  for  taking,  but  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  addrefs 
-  in  the  operator,  and  is  made  chiefly  by  the  confectioners.    Two  parts 
of  fine  fugar,  diffolved  in  water  and  boiled  down  to  a  candy  confiflence, 
are  added,  by  little  and  little,  to  one  part  of  the  cleanfed  filings,  in  a 
kettle  fufpended  over  a  very  gentle  fire ;    and  the  vefTel  continually 
fhaken,  that  the  filings  may  be  crufled  over. with  the  fugar:  to  render 
the  matter  lefs  fubjeCl  to  run  into  lumps,  a  little  flarch  is  previoufly 
mixed  with  the  fugar,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  pound. 
Fcrrl  ru-         The  filings,  moiftened  with  vinegar  or  water,  and  expofed  to  a  moifl 
fefri'iima^°  aif,  or  occafionally  moiftened  afrefh,  foon  change  in  great  part  into  rufl, 
^"ra^P^rsepji-  vv^hich  may  be  feparated  from  the  uncorroded  part,   by  grinding  and 
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walhing  over  the  finer  powder  with  water.     The  ruft  is  given  in  the  Chalyls 
fame  dofe  as  the  crude  filings,  and  is  perhaps  rather  eafier  of  folution.  parSa/I^' 
Hoffman  fays,  he  has  often  ufed  it,  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  in  obflinate  Lond. 
chlorotic  cafes  accompanied  with  excefTive  headachs  and  other  alarming 
fymptoms ;  and  that  he  iifually  joined  with  it  pimpinella,  arum  root, 
and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a  little  cinnamon  and  fugar. 

A  piece  of  fleel,  heated  in  a  very  fierce  fire,  as  that  of  a  fmith's  forge, 
to  a  flrong  white  heat,  and  immediately  applied  to  a  roll  of  brimflone 
held  over  a  veffel  of  water,   is  in  part  corroded  by  the  fulphur,  and, 
melting,  falls  down  in  brown  coloured  drops ;  which,  picked  out  from  Chalybs 
the  yellow  firings  of  fulphur,  and  -levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  phure  prs- 
are  given  in  the  fame  dofes  as  the  filings  and  rufl,  and  nearly  with  the  J^^J"^ 
fame  effe<fts. 

As  this  procefs  is  fomewhat  troublefome  and  accompanied  with  offenfive 
fumes,  the  fliops  have  been  generally  fupplied  with  a  fulphurated  prepa- 
ration made  more  commodioufly,  by  mixing  iron  filings  with  twice  their 
weight  of  flowers  of  brimflone,  and  as  much  water  as  will  make  them 
into  a  pafte,  which  on  ftanding  at  refl  for  fome  hours  fwells  up,  and  is 
then  pulverized,  put  into  a  heated  crucible  to  deflagrate,  and  kept  con- 
ftantly  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula  till  it  falls  into  a  deep  black  powder. 

This  powder,  urged  longer  in  the  fire,  becomes  red,  and  in  this  flate 
has  been  ufually  diflinguifhed  in  the  fhops  by  the  name  of  aperient 
crocus  :  when  further  reverberated  with  a  very  intenfe  heat,  it  is  called 
aflringent  crocus.  This  notion,  of  oppoiite  virtues  in  the  two  prepa- 
rations, does  not  appear  to  have  any  jufl:  foundation;  chalybeate  medicines 
in  general  adling  by  an  aflringent  power,  though  with  different  degrees 
of  force.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  allows  colcothar  of  vitriol  as  a  Cokothar 
fubflitute  both  to  the  aperient  and  the  aflringent  crocus;  and  indeed 
it  appears  to  be  at  bottom,  if  duly  prepared,  the  very  fame  thing  with 
them  :  all  the  three  are  no  other  than  iron,  that  has  been  corroded  by  the 
fulphureous  or  vitriolic  acid,  and  afterwards  by  fire  divefted  of  greateft 
part  of  the  acid,  and  reduced  to  a  flate  of  calx  :  the  colcothar,  however, 
as  remaining  after  the  diflillation  of  the  vitriol,  commonly  retains  much 
more  acid  than  the  others,  a  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  fub- 
flitution  of  it.  In  all  thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  only  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  metal  is  in  a  foluble  or  adive  flate,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
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proportion  of  acid  :  when  iron  is  perfecflly  calcined,  and  no  acid  com- 
bined with  it,  it  has  fcarcely  any  fenfible  operation. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  from  equal  to  five  or  fix  times  its  meafure, 
or  more,  of  water,  and  affifted  by  a  gentle  heat,  ads  readily  on  iron,  and 
emits,  during  its  adtion,  a  ftrong  fulphureous  vapour,  which  on  the  ap- 
proach of  any  flaming  body,  catches  fire  and  explodes,  fo  as  fometimes 
to  burft  the  vefiTel,  efpecially  if  its  mouth  is  narrow.  The  folution 
filtered,  and  evaporated  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the  furface,  yields,  on 
ftanding  in  the  cold,  green  cryftals,  the  fame  with  the  common  green 
vitriol.  To  four  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  fome  direct  three  of  the  iron 
filings  "f-;  others,  that  the  acid  may  prevail  a  little,  and  the  cryftals  be 
lefs  fubjedt  to  grow  rufty  coloured  in  the  air,  only  two:}:. 

The  marine  acid  diffolves  much  lefs  of  this  metal  than  the  vitriolic  : 
on  macerating  half  a  pound  of  iron  filings  in  three  pounds  of  fpirit  of  fait 
till  the  acid  ceafes  to  a6t,  a  notable  quantity  remains  at  lafl  undilTolved. 
The  folution  is  exceffively  ftyptic,  far  more  fo  than  the  combinations  of 
iron  with  any  other  acid  :  it  has  likewife  this  peculiarity,  that  it  mingles 
equally  with,  and  when  infpifTated  diflblves  in,  rectified  fpirit  of  wine; 
on  which  foundation  the  fpirituous  chalybeate  tinctures  depend.  Some 
infpiffate  the  marine  folution,  made  in  the  quantity  above  mentioned,  to 
the  weight  of  a  pound,  and  then  add  three  pints  of  red;ified  fpirit :  others 
dilToIve  three  ounces  of  clean  iron  fcales  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
acid,  and  then  add  fo  much  redlified  fpirit  as  to  make  the  weight  of  the 
whole,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Of  thefe  tind;ures,  a  few  drops  are  a 
fufficient  dofe. 

On  grinding  iron  filings,  or  waflied  colcothar  of  green  vitriol,  with 
equal  or  twice  their  weight  of  fal  ammoniac,  moiftening  the  mixture 
with  water,  gently  drying  it,  and  repeating  the  pulverization,  humeftation, 
and  exficcation,  a  few  times  j  the  iron  is  in  a  confiderable  degree  at- 
tenuated, and  on  fublimation  with  a  quick  fire,  fo  much  of  it  arifes  with 
the  fait  as  to  communicate  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  colour.  If  the  iron 
and  fal  ammoniac  be  only  mixed  together,  and  the  fublimation  performed 
with  a  flow  fire,  fuch  as  a  glafs  retort  will  bear,  the  flowers  prove  at  firft 
pale,  and  require,  in  order  to  their  being  fufficiently  tinged  with  the 
metal,  to  be  ground  with  the  refiduum,  fublimed  again,  and  this  procefs 
repeated,  Thefe  flowers  have  a  very  pungent  aufl:ere  tafle,  and  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  more  aperient  and  attenuating  than  the  other  chalybeates, 
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by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter  joined  to  the  iron.  They  are  moft  con- 
veniently given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  from  three  or  four  grains  to 
twenty  :  they  occafion  pills  to  fwell  and  crumble,  except  fuch  as  are 
compofed  of  gummy  refms  :  in  a  liquid  form  they  are  naufeous,  except 
in  fpirituous  tinctures.  A  tin6ture  made  by  digefting  four  ounces  of  the  Tina,  flo- 
flow^ers  in  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  is  a  fufficiently  elegant  chalybeate,  and  aliu^n"^^'!' 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a  tea-fpoonful.  ^o"'^- 

The  matter  which  remains  after  the  fublimation  of  the  flowers,  expofed 
to  a  moift  air,  runs  into  a  liquid,  in  tafte  extremely  flyptic,  and  greatly  Lixivium 
refembling  a  faturated  folution  of  iron  made  in  fpirit  of  fait ;  the  marine  "^l^^^ 
acid  and  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac  being  in  part  feparated  from 
one  another  in  the  procefs. 

Solutions  of  iron  in  vegetable  acids  are  much  more  mild,  and  lefs 
ungrateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  than  fuch  as  are  made  in  the 
acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Vinegar,  juices  of  oranges,  lemons, 
apples,  and  other  fruits,  acidulous  wines,  and  tartar,  have  been  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe.  A  vinous  tindlure  is  prepared  in  the  fhops,  by 
macerating  three  ounces  of  iron  filings,  for  four  weeks,  in  three  pints  Vin.chalyb. 
of  Rhenifh ;  to  which  a  flight  aromatic  impregnation  is  given,  by  three 
drams  of  cinnamon  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mace.  The  dofe  of  the 
tindlure  is  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to  a  common  fpoonful  and  upwards.  For 
making  thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  fine  iron  wire,  cut  in  pieces,  is  more 
eligible  than  the  filings,  as  we  may  always  depend  on  the  wire  being 
pure  iron,  and  as,  by  lying  loofer,  and  expofing  a  larger  furface  to  the 
fluid,  it  is  more  eafily  afted  on.  . 

Some  dire6l  folutions  of  iron  made  in  wine,  or  other  vegetable  acids, 
to  be  infpiifated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extrad.  Thefe  kinds  of  pre-  Extraa. 
parations  are  commodious  for  fome  purpofes,  particularly  for  being  made 
into  pills ;  as  being  tenacious  enough  to  give  a  due  confidence  to  a 
confiderable  admixture  of  powdery  matters.  They  are  moil  of  them 
very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  keeping;  an  extradl  made  with  the  juice  of 
golden  rennets  is  faid  by  Neumann  to  be  free  from  this  inconvenience. 

A  combination  of  iron  with  the  acid  of  tartar  is  mofl  commodioufly 
obtained,  by  grinding  the  filings  with  equal  their  weight  of  cryftals  of  Marsfolub. 
tartar,  forming  the  mixture  into  a  mafs  with  water,  then  pulverizing,  [amdzatus 
and  repeating  the  humediation  and  exficcation  alternately,  till  the  whole 
falls  into  an  impalpable  powder.     This  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful 
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chalybeate,  the  tartar  rendering  almoft  all  the  iron  diflbluble.  It  is  giveA 
either  in  a  folid  or  liquid  form,  from  two  or  three  grains,  to  ten  or 
more.  It  has  been  ufually  diftinguifhed  in  the  fhops  by  the  name  of  its 
inventor  Dr.  Willis. 

If  the  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  tartar  be  calcined  in  a  crucible  for 
fome  time  with  a  red  heat,  and  fuch  part  as  cannot  eafily  be  reduced 
into  fine  powder,  calcined  again ;  the  tartar  will  be  converted  into  a  fixt 
'    alkaline  fait,  and  by  this  alfo  the  iron  will  be  in  part  corroded  and 
Mars  folub.  rendered  foluble.    There  are  feveral  other  methods  of  obtainini{  alkaline 
a  a  izatus.   folutions  of  iron  J   but  thefe  kinds  of  combinations  appear  ill  adapted 
for  medicinal  ufe,  and  are  at  prefent  wholly  negledled. 

Some  have  made  trial  of  the  blue  precipitate  of  iron  called  Pruflian 
blue,  and  report  that  it  feemed  to  ad:  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  in  fome 
cafes  as  an  s.penent  f  a  J .  Of  all  the  known  preparations  of  iron,  this 
promifes  the  leaft  adlivity :  the  perfedl  calces,  almoft  if  not  wholly  inert, 
are  foluble  in  certain  acids,  particularly  in  the  marine ;  but  the  Pruffian 
blue  is  not  aded  upon  by  any  kind  of  acid  menftruum. 


^  F  I  L  I  X. 

FILIX  MAS  Pharm.  Edinb.  Filix  no?i  ramofa  dentata  C.  B.  Poly- 
podium  Filix  mas  Linn.  Male  Fern  :  a  plant  of  that  clafs  which 
has  the  frudification  at  the  back  of  the  leaves.  This  fpecies  has  large 
doubly-pinnated  unbranched  leaves,  with  ftalks  riling  fmgly  from  the 
root.  The  root  confifts  of  an  oblong  fcaly  body,  terminating  in  numerous 
fibres.    The  plant  grows  commonly  under  hedges. 

The  efficacy  of  fern  root  againft  worm^  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Diofcorides ;  and  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  MelTrs.  Audry 
and  Marchant  publifhed  accounts  of  fuccefsful  modes  of  exhibiting  it 
in  thefe  cafes.  It  was,  however,  fallen  into  negled,  till  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  came  again  into  notice,  by  being  difcovered  to  be  the  remedy 
which  had  become  greatly  celebrated  in  Switzerland  as  a  fpecific  in  the 
cure  of  the  taenia  or  tape-worm.  The  fecret  was  purchafed  by  the  king 
of  France,  after  its  efficacy  had  been  attefted  upon  trial  by  fome  of  the 

(aj  GeofFroy.,  Memoires  deVacad.  roy.  des  fciences  de  Paris,  pour  V mn.  1743. 
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principal  phyficians  at  Paris.  The  following  has  been  pub]i{hed  as  the 
mode  of  its  exhibition.  After  the  patient  has  been  prepared  by  an 
emollient  clyfter  and  a  fupper  of  panada  with  butter  and  fait,  he  is 
dire6led  to  take  in  bed  in  the  morning  a  dofe  of  two  or  three  drams  of 
the  powder  of  male  fern  root.  The  dofe  to  infants  is  only  one  dram. 
The  powder  muft  be  wafhed  down  with  a  draught  of  water,  but  nothing 
elfe  muft  be  taken  till  two  hours  after,  When  a  bolus  of  calomel,  joined 
with  fome  of  the  ftronger  cathartics,  is  to  be  given.  If  this  does  not 
operate,  it  muft  be  followed  by  a  dofe  of  purging  falts.  By  this  me- 
thod, the  worm  is  commonly  expelled  in  a  few  hours.  If  the  firft  trial 
does  not  fucceed,  the  procefs  muft  be  repeated  at  due  intervals  ^/^y. 

"^FLAMMULA    J  0  F  I  S. 

FLAMMULA  JO  VIS  Stcerck,  Fharm,  Edinb,  Flammula  recia 
C.  B.  Clematis  reBa  Linn.  Upright  Virgin's  Bower  :  this  fpecies 
of  clematis,  diftinguiftied  by  its  pinnated  oval  leaves,  and  eredl  ftalk, 
grows  wild  in.  thickets  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France  and  Germany. 
Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  extremely  acrid  j  the  former,  when  freili, 
railing  blifters  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  flammula  jovis  is  one  of  the  new  medicines  introduced  by 
Dr.  Stoerck.  He  has  publifhed  feveral  cafes  of  its  eflicacy  in  cancerous, 
venereal,  and  other  malignant  ulcers,  obftinate  pains  of  the  head  and 
bones,  inveterate  itch,  and  other  difeafes  proceeding  from  peculiar 
acrimony.  It  was  ufed  internally,  in  infufion  of  the  flowers  or  leaves, 
and  extrad:  of  the  plant  and  the  powder  was  fprinkled  on  the  ulcers 
externally,  where  it  was  found  to  ad;  as  a  moft  excellent  efcharotic 
and  detergent.  The  medicine  is  faid  to  have  proved  diuretic  to  fome 
patients,  and  fudorific  to  others,  but  rarely  to  have  moved  the  belly. 
Small  dofes,  of  only  half  a  grain  of  the  exradl,  and  half  a  dram  of  the 
dried  leaves  in  infuflon,  were  at  firft  exhibited,  which  were  gradually 
increafed. 

( a)  Precis  du  iraitement  centre  le  Tenia  ou  Fer  folitaire,  pratique  a  Morat  en  SuiJJe,  exajnine  ^ 
approuve  a  Paris.    Pullie  par  ordre  du  Roi,    Paris,  1775. 
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FOENICULUM. 

FOENICULUMi  Marathrum.  Fennel  :  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  dark  green  leaves  divided  into  long  capillary  fegments :  the  umbels 
are  fomewhat  concave,  and  have  no  leaves  or  cup  at  their  origin  :  the 
feeds  oval,  oblong,  marked  with  prominent  ftriae :  the  root  ftraight, 
white,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger. 

I.  FoENicuLUM  DULCE  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Anethum 
Fceniculum  Linn.  Sweet  fennel :  with  whitifh  or  pale  greenifh  yellow 
feeds,  generally  crooked.  It  is  annual,  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  fhops  are  commonly  fupplied,  from 
Gei^many,  with  feeds,  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds  are  an  ufeful  ftomachic  and  carminative ;  of  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  moderately  warm  fweetifh  tafle.  They 
are  fometimes  given  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram^  and  fome- 
times  candied. 

Water  extradts  the  virtue  of  thefe  feeds  very  imperfedlly  by  infufion, 
but  carries  it  off  totally  in  evaporation :  after  repeated  infufion,  they 
retain  part  of  their  aromatic  warmth,  and  the  liquors  are  much  lefs 
agreeable  than  the  feeds  in  fubftance;  after  boiling  for  fome  time,  the 
feeds  prove  entirely  infipid,  and  the  decodlion,  infpiffated  to  the  con- 
Aqua  femin   fiftencc  of  an  extrad;,  is  very  nearly  fo.    By  diflillation,  they  impregnate 
^Ph^Tond      water  with  their  flavour :  a  gallon  receives  a  ftrong  impregnation  from 
a  pound  of  the  feeds.    A  large  proportion  of  eifential  oil  feparates  in 
Ol.effentiale  the  diftiUation,  and  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  aqueous  fluid  ^  in  colour 
rfic^dulcis'    ysHowifh,    in  fmell  moderately  ftrong  and  diffufive,   and  exad:ly  re- 
Ph.  Lond.      fembling  the  fennel,  in  tafle  mild  and  fweetifh  like  the  oil  of  anifeeds, 
and  like  it  alfo  congealing,  by  a  flight  cold,  into  a  white  butyraceous 
mafs. 

Thefe  feeds  contain  likewife  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  grofs  oil 
of  the  expreffed  kind,  which,  when  freed  from  the  effential  oil,  dif- 
covers  no  particular  fmell  or  tafle.  This  oil  is  extradted,  along  with 
the  aromatic  matter  of  the  fennel,  by  digeftion  in  redified  fpirit,  but 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  upon  infpifTating  the  filtered  tindure. 
The  fpirit,  gently  diflilled  off,  has  very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the 
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feeds  J  the  oily  matter  retains  a  part  both  of  their  tafte  and  fmell ;  but 
much  the  greatcft  part  remains  concentrated  in  the  extrad. 

2.  FoENicuLUM  vuLGARE  Pharm.  Edinb.  Fceniculum  uulgare  ger- 
Tiianicum  C.  B.  Common  fennel  or  finckle :  with  fmaller,  dark  co- 
loured almoft  blackifh  feeds.  It  is  now  reckoned  only  a  variety  of  the 
former. 

The  feeds  of  this  kind  are  warmer  and  more  pungent,  but  lefs  fweet, 
and  of  a  lefs  grateful  flavour,  than  thofe  of  the  preceding ;  and  the  fame 
difference  obtains  in  the  diftilled  waters,  diftilled  oils,  and  the  fpirituous 
extradts  of  the  two  kinds.  The  fpirituous  tindures  are  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent alfo,  as  the  feeds  tbemfelves,  in  colour  :  thofe  of  the  fweet  fennel 
feeds  being  yellowifh,  of  the  common  greenifh. 

The  leaves  of  common  fennel  have  the  fame  kind  of  flavour  with  the 
feeds,  and  are  in  fmell  ftronger,  though  in  tafl:e  weaker  and  lefs  agree- 
able. They  impregnate  water,  by  difl:illation,  with  a  fufliciently 
grateful  flavour,  and  yield  a  confiderable  portion  of  efl^ential  oil.  An 
extract  made  from  them  by  redlified  fpirit  is  likewife  no  inelegant  aro- 
matic :  the  colour  of  the  fpirituous  tindlure  is  a  deep  green. 

The  roots,  taken  up  early  in  the  fpring,  have  a  pleafant  fweetilh  tafle, 
with  a  flight  aromatic  warmth ;  but  nothing  of  the  peculiar  fl:rong 
flavour  of  the  leaves  and  feeds.  They  are  ranked  among  the  aperient 
roots,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  equivalent  in  virtue  to  the  celebrated 
ginfeng  of  the  Chinefe,  from  which  however  they  differ  confiderably 
in  their  fenfible  qualities  (fee  Ginfeng).  They  give  out  their  virtue, 
by  infuflon  or  flight  codlion  to  water,  and  by  moderate  digeflion  to 
rectified  fpirit:  to  the  latter  they  communicate  a  pale  amber  colour,  to 
the  former  a  wheyifh  appearance.  The  aqueous  infufions  are  in  tafle 
confiderably  the  flrongeft,  but  on  being  infpiffated,  they  yield  an  extradl 
of  very  little  tafle  and  in  very  fmall  quantity  3  greatefl  part  of  the 
fweetifh  matter  as  well  as  the  aromatic  being  diffipated  in  the  evapo- 
ration. The  fpirituous  extrad:  is  in  larger  quantity,  about  one  twelfth 
the  weight  of  the  root,  and  of  a  moderately  flrong  tafle  ^  agreeable, 
undluous,  fweetifh,  lightly  aromatic,  with  fome  fmall  admixture  of 
i)itterifhnefs. 
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FOENUM  GRMCUM. 

FOENUM  GRMCUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edmb.  Fcenu?7i  grcectim 
fativum  C.  B.  Fcenu-gr cecum  y.  B.  T^rigonella  F oenum-grcecim  Linn. 
PlNUGREEK  :  a  plant  with  flightly  ferrated  oblong  or  roundifh  leaves, 
fet  three  on  a  pedicle  j  and  whitifh  papilionaceous  flowers,  which  are 
followed  by  long  flender  crooked  flattilh  pods,  containing  yellowifh 
rhomboidal  feeds  furrowed  from  angle  to  angle.  It  is  fown  annually 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  feeds  are  brought 
to  us. 

Fenugreek  feeds  have  a  flrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  unduous 
farinaceous  tafte  accompanied  with  a  flight  bitteri£hnefs.  An  ounce 
renders  a  pint  of  water  thick  and  flimy  :  the  decodtion,  infpilfated,  yields 
an  unduous  mucilaginous  bitterifh  extract,  retaining  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  the  ill  flavour  of  the  feeds,  and"  amounting  to  about  three  fourths 
their  quantity.  To  redlified  fpirit  they  give  out  the  whole  of  their 
difliinguifhing  fmell  and  tafte  ;  and  afterwards  to  water  a  ftrong  flavour- 
lefs  mucilage. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  feeds  is  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations, 
for  foftening,  maturating,  and  difcufllng  tumours ;  and  in  emollient 
and  carminative  glyfters.  They  are  an  ingredient  in  the  oleum  e  7nucila- 
ginibus  of  the  fhops,  to  which  they  communicate  a  confiderable  lliare 
of  their  fmell. 

FORMICA. 

FORMICA  Pharm.  Pari/.  The  Ant  or  Pismire  :  a  fmall,  ob- 
long, reddifh  or  blackifh  infedt,  furnifhed  with  a  fling  :  the  male  has 
four  wings,  naked  or  uncovered  j  the  female  none. 

This  infedl  contains  an  acid  juice  j  which  it  fheds  on  being  irritated; 
with  which,  by  agitation  or  boiling,  it  impregnates  both  water  and 
redlified  fpirit;  lefs  volatile  than  pure  fpirit,  fo  as  to  be  concentrable 
from  the  fpirituous  infuflon  by  drawing  ofl*  a  part  of  the  menflruum ; 
not  quite  fo  volatile  as  water,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  water  ariling 
firfl  with  only  a  flight  acidulous  impregnation,  and  the  ilrong  acid 
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coming  over  with  the  remainder;  differing  in  its  properties  from  all 
the  other  known  acids  j  and  approaching  nearefl  to  thofe  produced  from 
vegetables  by  fermentation.  The  ant  contains  likewife  a  grofs  oil, 
feparable  by  boiling  in  water,  rifing  to  the  furface  of  the  aqueous  fluid, 
and  fimilar  in  its  general  qualities  to  the  expreffed  oils  of  vegetables  ; 
as  alfo  a  fubtile  oil,  which  comes  over  in  diftillation  both  with  rectified 
fpirit  and  with  water,  analogous  to  the  vegetable  effential  oils,  but 
wanting  their  pungent  tsiikefaj. 

The  medical  qualities  of  this  infe6t,  and  its  remarkable  produdions, 
are  not  certainly  known.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  ants 
in  fubftance,  and  infufions  and  diflilled  waters  of  them,  have  an  aphro- 
difiac  virtue  ;  a  virtue  for  which  the  above  analyiis  does  not  appear  to 
afford  much  foundation,  though  they  are  flill  retained  in  the  a^iice 
7nagnanhnitatis  and  other  like  compofitions  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 
The  infedts  in  their  chryfalis  flate,  commonly  called  ants  eggs,  (which 
difcover  no  marks  of  acidity)  are  faid  to  be  ftrongly  diuretic  and  car- 
minative :  a  deco6lion  of  a  fpoonful  of  them  in  butter-milk  has  been 
diredted  by  fome  to  be  taken  every  morning  in  dropfies.  The  acid  is 
recommended  by  Hoffman  as  one  of  the  beft  menftrua  of  iron  for  me- 
dicinal ufes. 

F  R  A  N  G  V  L  a: 

FRANGULA  Jive  Alniis  nigra  Fharm.  Fdinb.(b)  Alnus  nigra 
haccifera  C.  B.  Rhamnus  Frangula  Linn.  Black  alder  :  a  fmall 
tree,  or  fhrub,  with  flender  flexible  branches,  and  broad  roundifh  leaves ; 
bearing  black  berries,  which  contain  a  blue  juice,  with  two  feeds  in  each. 
It  is  common  in  moifl  woods  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

The  internal  yellow  bark  of  this  fhrub  is  a  flrong  cathartic,  and  in 
this  intention  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  by  the  common  people  in  dropfies 
and  other  diforders  :  it  generally  operates  with  great  violence,  occafioning 
naufese,  ficknefs,  gripes,  and  often  vomiting.  An  infufion  or  decodtion 
of  it  in  water,  infpiflated  to  the  confiflence  of  an  extradl,  adls  with 
greater  mildnefs  than  the  bark  itfelf.  It  gives  a  deep  yellow  tindture 
both  to  water  and  fpirit. 

(a)  Vide  Neumann,  Chemical  'works,  p.  497.  Marggraf,  Memoir es  de  Vacad.  roy,  de  fcienc.  de 
Berlin,  pour  I'ann.  1749. 

(bj  Expunged. 
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The  berries  alfo  are  flrongly  purgative ;  but  are  fcarcely  ever  made 
ufe  of,  at  leaft  under  their  own  name.  In  our  markets,  they  are  faid 
to  be  fometimes  fubftituted  to  thofe  of  buckthorn  ;  which  laft  may 
be  diflinguifhed  by  their  green  juice,  and  by  their  containing  generally 
four  feeds. 

FR^XINUS. 

F RAXINUS  Pharm.  Edinb.faJ  Fraxinus  exceljior  C.  B.  &  Linn. 
Ash  :  a  tall  tree  common  in  woods  and  hedges  ;  with  a  whitifh  bark, 
and  oblong  reddifh  brown  feeds  in  fhape  fomewhat  refembling  a  bird's 
tongue,  whence  their  names  lingua  avis ^  ornithoglojfumt  &c. 

The  bark  of  the  afh  tree,  when  frefh,  has  a  moderately  ftrong, 
bittcrilh,  unpleafant  tafte,  which  in  drying  grows  weaker.  It  has  been 
given  in  fubftance  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  and  an  extradl  made  from 
it  by  water  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  a  refolvent  and  dimtiic  f hj ,  and  in 
intermitting  fevers,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have  often  proved  fuccefsful, 
efpecially  when  affifted  by  fixt  alkaline  falts.  Vander  Mye  reports,  that 
at  the  fiege  of  Breda,  in  defedl  of  guaiacum,  a  decoiftion  of  this  bark 
was  made  trial  of  in  its  place,  and  was  found  to  be  a  potent  fudorific ; 
that  in  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  it  was  given  in  peftilential  cafes, 
but  that  the  decodtion  being  difguflful  by  its  quantity,  a  diftilled  water 
was  fubftituted,  which  in  dofes  of  two  fpoonfuls  excited  fweat  freely, 
and  was  falutary  to  m2iny  fcj.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  water  was 
diftilled  in  a  fand  heat,  and  is  defcribed  as  being  ungrateful  and  fmoky : 
\^vom  whence  it  appears  to  have  been,  not  what  is  commonly  called 
a  diftilled  water,  but  an  acid  empyreumatic  liquor,  fuch  as  is  forced 
out  by  fire  from  all  vegetables  :  whatever  might  have  been  its  virtues  in 
malignant  difeafes,  they  apparently  depended,  not  upon  its  being  a 
preparation  of  afti  bark,  but  on  its  being  an  acid. 

Among  us,  this  bark  is  regarded  only  on  account  of  a  phenomenon, 
of  more  curiofity  than  ufe,  obferved  in  its  watery  infufion,  ftmilar  to 
that  of  the  infufion  of  the  lignum  nephriticum.  The  liquor,  if  only 
flightly  impregnated  with  the  bark,  on  being  held  againft  the  light, 
appears  of  a  pale  yellowifti  colour  j  looked  down  upon,  or  placed  betwixt 

fa)  Expung£d.  (h)  Duchefne,  (^ercetams)  Pharm.  dogmat.  rejiittit,  cnp.^iS. 

(c)  Fred.  Vander  Mye,  de  morbis  Bredanis,  p.  z6. 
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the  eye  and  an  opake  objedl,  blue :  the  addition  of  an  acid  deflroys 
the  bluenefs,  and  alkalies  recover  it  again.  The  fpirituous  tindture 
exhibits  the  fame  variability  of  colour;  with  this  difference,  that 
againft  the  light,  it  appears  of  a  much  deeper  gold  or  orange  yellow. 

The  feeds  of  the  aili  tree  have  been  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram, 
■as  diuretics,  aphrodifiacs,  and  for  reducing  corpulent  habits.  They 
have  a  confiderable  tafte,  of  a  bitterifli,  aromatic,  not  very  agreeable 
kind. 

F  R  U  C  T  U  S    H  OR^  L 

FRUCTUS  HORMI  Medicorum.      Fraga,  cerafa^    rtbefia,  mora, 
fruBus  riibi  idcei,   &c.       Summer  fruits:    ftrawberries,  cherries, 
currants,  mulberries,  rafpberries,  &c. 

These  mild  fweet  fubacid  fruits  are  fometimes  ufed  medicinally,  as 
refrigerants,  antifeptics,  relaxants,  attenuants  and  aperients.  Boerhaave 
looks  upon  their  continued  ufe  as  one  of  the  principal  remedies  in  cafes 
of  obftrudion  and  vifcidity,  and  in  putrid  diforders  faj  ;  and  Hoffman 
gives  inftances  of  fome  obftinate  difeafes  being  cured  by  themfbj: 
they  apparently  promote  the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions ;  and  in  fome 
fevers,  where  watery  liquors  run  off  almoft  unchanged,  thefe  fruits  or 
their  j«.lces  render  the  urine  coloured.  As  dietetic  articles,  they  afford 
little  nutrimen.!-,  and  are  liable  to  produce  flatulencies  :  to  perfons  of  a 
bilious  temperament  c.«rl  rigid  fibres,  and  where  the  habit  is  difpofed, 
naturally  or  from  extrinfic  cc-nfes,  to  an  inflammatory  or  putrefcent  ftate, 
their  moderate,  and  even  plentiful  ^r^^  js  falubrious  :  by  thofe  of  a 
cold  inadive  difpofition,  where  the  velleio  j^^,  the  circulation 
languid,  and  the  digeftion  weak,  they  fhould  be  ufed  vc^_,  foaringly. 

The  juices,  extracted  from  fruits  by  expreffion,  contain  tnc-..  ^gji- 
cinal  parts,  freed  from  the  groffer  indigefl:ible  matter.  On  fl:anding, 
they  ferment,  and  change  to  a  vinous  or  acetous  ftate:  by  a  proper 
addition  of  fugar,  and  by  boiling,  their  fermentative  power  is  fuppreffed, 
and  their  medicinal  qualities  preferved.  The  infpiffated  juices  are 
found  to  be  lefs  flatulent,  and  lefs  difpofed,  when  taken  freely,  to  pro- 

Ca J  Elementa  che-nia,  procejf.  iil.    Praxis  medica  fajjim. 

(b)  Med.  rational  de  apaione  phthijtca.,  oh/,  i.  Oper.  torn,  iii.  p.  295, 

duce 
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duce  gripes  and  fluxes,  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  fruits  in 
fubftance  or  of  the  juices  unboiled. 
Syrup,  mo-       Thefe  juices,  purified  from  their  feculencies  by  fettling  and  ftrain- 
ffuftlJsrtbi  are  made  into  fyrups  by  a  lefs  proportion  of  fugar,  than  water  or 

id3ii  P/?.L.  the  common  watery  infuiions  require.  For  a  quart  of  the  depurated 
juices  of  mulberries,  rafpberries,  &c.  fifty  ounces  at  mofl  are  fufficient  j 
whereas  the  generality  "of  vegetable  infufions  require  fifty-eight.  The 
more  juicy  berries  give  out  their  juice  by  heat  without  expreffion  :  if 
equal  parts  of  picked  currants  and  fugar  be  fet  over  a  gentle  fire,  the 
fugar  diffolves  in  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  by  boiling  for  a  little  time, 
an  elegant  jelly  is  formed,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  fkins  by  {train- 
ing. Thefe  preparations  may  be  occafionally  difTolved  in  water,  and 
ufed  as  diluents,  refolvents,  &c.  in  acute  and  other  difeafes. 

The  kernels  of  the  flones  of  fruits,  as  of  cherries,  plums,  &c.  are  of 
the  fame  general  nature  with  almonds.  Thofe  which  have  any  bitterifh- 
nefs  or  particular  flavour,  receive  thefe  qualities  from  a  fubtile  principle ; 
which  is  extracted  by  maceration  in  vinous  fpirits ;  which  rifes  in  diflil- 
lation  with  water ;  and  which,  when  thus  feparated  from  the  oily  and 
farinaceous  matter  of  the  kernel,  and  combined  with  only  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  menflruum,  appears  to  be,  like  the  flavouring  matter  of  bitter 
almonds,  poifonous.  Some  phyficians  having  found,  that  a  diflilled 
water  very  ftrongly  impregnated  with  black  cherry  kernels,  no  more  thm 
two  pints  being  diflilled  from  fourteen  pounds  of  the  ftc^cs  bruifed, 
proves  poifonous  to  brutes ;  the  committee  of  the  I-<»'»cion  college,  ap- 
pointed to  reform  their  pharmacopoeia,  repe**^^  ^he  experiment  with 
the  fame  event. 

■  R  U  M  E  N  r  U  M. 

pjfxr^vi^NTA,  Fan?2acea,  Cerealia,  Medicorum.     Tritkum  ejiifque 
ccmyluni  ^  furfur-,  cryza  ^  avena hordeum,  &c.      Bread-corn  or 
"^^'^      GRAIN  :  wheat,  with  the  flarch  made  from  it  by  maceration  in  water, 
and  its  bran  }  rice  j  oats,  barley,  &c.  *fa J 

These 

*Ca)  The  nutrimental  matter  in  grain  and  other  vegetables  is,   i.  ftarch,  which  yields  in 

/analyfis  the  fame  principles  with  honey,  fugar,  manna  ;  viz.  an  acid,  and  an  oil  which  finks  : 
2.  glutinous  vegeto-animal  matter ;  the  dark  coloured  fubftance  which  in  ftarch-making  fettles 
on  the  furface  of  the  white,  and  is  taken  oft  for  feeding  hogs ;  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 

cafeous 
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These  farinaceous  feeds  are  lefs  nutritioiis  than  the  dietetic  articles 
taken  from  the  animal  kingdom,  but  the  nutriment  they  afford  is  milder 
and  more  benign :  it  is  faid  that  gouty  and  other  chronical  diforders, 
which  are  palliated  or  relieved  by  ufing  milk  for  the  only  aliment,  re- 
ceive like  relief  from  farinaceous  aliments,  provided  the  ftomach  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  their  di^efiiion f aj.  In  all  cafes,  they  are  a  neceffary  addition 
to  animal  food ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  beft  correctors  of  the  putrid 
difpolition  which  animal  fubftances  of  themfelves  would  produce.  The 
alimentary  animal  fubflances,  which  of  themfelves  run  into  high  putre- 
fad:ion,  undergo,  when  mixed  with  the  farmacea,  a  refolution  of  another 
kind;  the  mixture  tending,  not  to  a  putrid,  but  to  an  acid  Hatcf^J^ 
Thefe  mixtures  appear  to  be  fooner  refoluble  than  either  the  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  feparately :  probably  they  are  eafier  alfo  of  digeftion  in 
tlie  ftomach. 

Among  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  rice  is  accounted  the  mildeft  and 
moft  nutritious,  and  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  dyfenteries 
and  diarrhoeas .  It  is  lefs  vifcous  than  wheat,  or  of  lefs  tenacity  when 
boiled  with  water.  It  fwells  to  a  larger  bulk  in  water  than  any  other 
grain . 

Wheat,  whether  in  the  form  of  flower  or  of  ftarch,  is  perhaps  the 
moft  glutinous  of  all  the  farinacea.  The  vifcous  fubftance  which  the 
flower  forms  with  milk,  is  often  a  falubrious  aliment  in  fluxes  and 
catarrhs.  The  ftarch  is  ufed  medicinally  for  the  fame  intentions,  in 
powders,  mixtures,  and  other  forms :  a  dram  of  ftarch,  with  three 
ounces  of  any  agreeable  Ample  water,  and  a  little  fugar,  compofe  an 
elegant  gelly,  of  which  a  fpoonful  may  be  taken  every  hour  or  two. 
Thefe  gelatinous  mixtures  are  likewife  an  ufeful  inje<flion  in  fome 

cafeous  part  of  milk  i  not  foluble  in  water  or  fpirit ;  yielding  in  analylis  no  acid,  but  a  volatile 
alkaline  fpirit  and  fait,  and  an  oil  which  fwims.  —  Starch  is  the  fame  fubftance  in  all  vegetables 
containing  it  :  feculae  of  arum  root,  bryony,  iris,  dandelion,  American  manioc  or  yacca,  freed 
from  the  poifonous  juice,  is  an  identical  matter  with  ftarch  of  wheat.  —  The  glutinous  matter 
is  likewife  the  fame  in  all  vegetables,  from  juices  of  herbs,  heated,  a  green  fecula  feparates  ; 
from  which  fpirit  extrafts  green  refin,  of  the  fame  general  properties  with  other  relins,  leaving 
behind  a  pure  glutinous  vegeto-animal  fubftance.  The  fecula  which  feparates  firft,  or  with  leaft 
heat,  is  richeft  in  tinging  refin  ;  the  next,  in  the  glutinous  matter.  Repeated  digeftion  in  large 
quantities  of  fpirit  is  necelTary  for  complete  feparation.    Rouelle,  ^c.    Journ.  de  Med.  1775. 

(a)  Malouin,  Chimie  tnedicinale,  part.  iii.  chap.  2.  torn.  i.  p.  234. 

(b)  See  Dr.  Pringle's  experiments  on  this  fubjefl,  in  the  appendix  to  his  olfer'vaiions  on  the 
difiafes  of  the  enny. 

U  u  diarrhoeas. 
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diarrhoeas,  particularly'  where  the  lower  inteftines  have  their  natural 
mucus  abraded  by  the  flux,  or  are  conflantly  irritated  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  matter. 

Oats  are  reckoned  to  be  lefs  vifcous,  and  lefs  nutrimental,  than  the 
two  preceding. 

Barley  is  lefs  nutrimental,  lefs  glutinous,  more  cooling,  more  eaflly 
refoluble  by  fermentation,  and  probably  in  the  ftomach  alfo,  than  either 
of  the  foregoing.  Among  the  ancients,  decoftions  of  it  were  the 
principal  medicine,  as  well  as  aliment,  in  acute  difeafes  ;  and  from  the 
common  ufe  of  fhellcd  barley,  pfifana^  in  that  form,  other  preparations 
pf  this  kind,  though  made  with  different  ingredients,  have  been  often 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name.  The  barley  is  freed  from  the  fhell  in 
mills,  and  in  this  ftate  called  French  or  Scotch  barley.  A  fort  of 
fhelled  barley  has  been  commonly  brought  from  Holland  in  fmall  round 
grains,  called  from  their  pearly  whitenefs,  hordeum  perlatum,  or  pearl 

Decoftions  of  the  farinacea  in  water,  containing  only  their  lighter 
and  more  agreeable  parts,  are  very  ufeful  diluents  in  acute  and  other 
inflammatory  difeafes  :  however  trivial  preparations  of  this  kind  may 
appear  to  be,  they  are  often,  in  thefe  cafes,  medicines  of  primary  im- 
portance. The  mofl:  elegant  and  grateful  beverage  is  prepared  from 
Aq.  hor-  pearl  barley,  by  wafliing,  for  example,  two  ounces  of  it,  from  the 
^Lmd.  mealy  matter  that  adheres,  with  cold  water  ;  then  boiling  it  with  about 

half  a  pint  of  frefh  water,  which  will  acquire  fome  tinge,  and  is  to  be 
thrown  away  ^  and  afterwards  putting  the  barley  into  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  and  continuing  the  codtion  till  one  half  is  wafl:ed. 

An  infuflon  or  decoction  of  well  toafted  bread  is  likewife  a  very  agree- 
able diluent,  of  the  aflringent  kind.  In  the  cholera  morbus,  or  bilious 
vomitings  and  purgings,  it  is  often  retained  by  the  fliomach  when  other 
liquors  and  medicines  are  rejefted  ;  and  in  feveral  inftances,  by  being 
drank  plentifully,  has  effedled  a  cure. 

Bran,  conlifting  of  the  hulks  or  fhells  of  the  grain,  with  a  portion 
of  its  farinaceous  matter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  laxative  and  detergent 

*(a)  Maiz,  with  water  forms  the  moft  gluey  vifcid  fabftance  of  any  of  the  farinacea.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  make  it  undergo  fuch  a  fermentation  as  to  have  the  friability  of  our 
grains.    Culkn,  Mat.  Med, 

quality. 
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quality.  Decodtions  of  it  fweetened  with  fugar,  are  ufed  by  the  common 
people,  and  fometimes  with  good  fuccefs,  againft  coughs. 

*  Wort.  Dr.  Macbride,  in  his  very  ingenious  Experimejital  EJfays, 
having  laid  down  as  a  principle,  "  that  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy  depends  on 
the  fermentative  quality  in  the  remedies  made  ufe  of,"  was  led  to  enquire 
after  a  fubftance,  capable  of  being  preferved  during  a  long  fea  voyage, 
and  yet  containing  materials  by  which  a  fermentation  might  be  occa- 
fionally  excited  in  the  bowels.  Such  an  one  appeared  to  him  to  be 
found  in  malt^  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  grain  of  barley,  brought 
fuddenly  to  a  germinating  ftate  by  heat  and  moifture,  and  then  dried, 
whereby  its  faccharine  principle  is  developed,  and  rendered  eafy  of 
extradlion  by  watery  liquors.  The  fweet  infufion  of  this,  called  worty 
he  propofed  to  give  as  a  dietetic  article  to  fcorbutic  perfons,  expefting 
that  it  would  ferment  in  their  bowels,  and  give  out  its  fixed  airy  by 
the  antifeptic  powders  of  which  the  ftrong  tendency  to  putrefadlion  in 
this  difeafe  might  be  corrected. 

It  was  fome  time  before  a  fair  trial  of  this  propofed  remedy  could 
be  obtained  y  and  different  reports  were  made  concerning  it.  By  fome 
cafes,  however,  publifhed  in  a  poftfcript  to  the  fecond  edition  of  the 
Dodlor's  work,  in  1767,  it  appears  that  fcorbutic  complaints  of  the 
mofi:  dangerous  kind  have  actually  been  cured  at  fea  by  the  ufe  of 
wort.  Its  general  effedts  were  to  keep  the  patients  open,  and  to  prove 
highly  nutritious  and  ftrengthening.  It  fometimes  purged  too  much, 
but  this  effedt  was  eafily  obviated  by  the  tinBura  thebaica.  Other  un- 
queflionable  cafes  of  its  fuccefs  in  this  difeafe  are  to  be  feen  in  Vol.  V. 
of  the  London  Med.  EJf.  and  Inq. 

The  ufe  of  wort  has  hence  been  adopted  in  other  cafes  where  a  flrong 
putrid  difpofition  in  the  fluids  appeared  to  prevail,  as  in  cancerous  and 
phagasdenic  ulcers ,  and  inftances  are  publifhed  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  the 
work  above-mentioned  of  its  remarkable  good  effefts  in  thefe  cafes. 

As  the  efHcacy  of  the  malt  infufion  depends  upon  its  producing 
changes  in  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids,  it  is  obvious  that  it  muft  be  taken 
in  large  quantities  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time ;  and  rather  as  an 
article  of  diet  than  medicine.  From  one  to  four  pints  daily  have  gene- 
rally been  dire(^}:ed.  The  proportion  recommended  in  preparing  it,  is 
one  meafure  of  ground  malt  to  three  equal  meafures  of  boiling  water. 

U  u  2  The 
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The  mixture  muft  be  well  flirred,  and  left  to  ftand,  covered,  three  or 
four  hours.    It  fhould  be  made  frefh  every  day. 

F  U  L  I  G  O. 

FULIGO  LIGNI  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Wood  soot:  the 
fmoke  of  burning  wood  condenfed  into  a  fhining  black  concrete. 

Wood  foot  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  pungent,  bitter,  naufeous 
tafte :  the  more  refinous  the  wood,  the  bitterer  is  the  foot.  On  a 
chemical  analyfis,  it  is  refolved  into  a  volatile  alkaline  fait,  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  a  fixt  alkali,  and  an  infipid  earth.  The  volatile  fait  and 
fpirit  are  fometimes  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  have  in  fome  cafes  been  pre- 
ferred to  thofe  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Wood  foot  is  directed  in  hyfleric  cafes,  and  in  different  nervous  dif- 
orders,  as  an  antifpafmodic  and  corroborant.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  a  fpirituous  tindlure,  in  conjunction,  commonly,  with  afafetida 
Tinft.  fuHg.  or  other  materials  of  fimilar  intention  :  the  officinal  tindlure  is  drawn 
XPb'.EM,  f^o"^  two  ounces  of  foot  and  one  of  afafetida,  with  a  quart  of  proof 
fpirit -f*,  or  a  pint  of  proof  and  a  pint  of  redlified  fpirit  ;|:.  The  virtues 
of  the  foot  are  extracfted,  almofl  equally,  by  proof  fpirit,  rectified  fpirit, 
and  water ;  each  of  which,  if  the  foot  is  of  a  good  kind,  diffolves  about 
one  fourth  of  it.  The  extracts,  obtained  by  infpiffating  the  filtered 
folutions,  are  excefUvely  bitter :  the  fpirituous  extract  retains  mofl  per- 
fectly the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  foot. 

F  U  M  A  R  I  A. 

FUMARIA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Fumaria  officinarum  &  diofcoridis  C.  B. 
Fumaria  officinalis  hinn.  Fumitory:  a  plant  with  blueifh  green 
finely  divided  leaves  ;  producing,  towards  the  tops  of  the  flalks,  oppofite 
to  the  leaves,  fpikes  of  irregular  purplifh  flowers  followed  each  by  a 
lingle  feed.  It  is  an  annual  weed  in  fhady  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May 
^  and  June. 

The  leaves  of  fumitory  are  very  juicy  j  of  a  bitter,  fomewhat  faline 
tafle  ;  and  no  remarkable  fmell.    The  exprefled  juice,  and  a  decodtion 
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of  the  leaves  in  water,  infpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of  extrads,  are  very- 
bitter,  and  confiderably  faline :  on  flanding  for  fome  time,  they  throw- 
up  to  the  furface  copious  faline  efflorefcences,  in  figure  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  the  cryftals  of  nitre,  to  the  tafle  bitterifli  and  flightly  pungent. 
A  tindure  of  the  dry  leaves  in  redified  fpirit  yields,  on  infpilTation,  an 
extrad,  lefs  in  quantity,  and  bitterer  in  tafte,  than  either  the  watery  ex- 
trad  or  infpiffated  juice  :  no  faline  matter  feparated  from  this  extrad, 
nor  did  it  appear  to  the  tafte  any  other  than  fimply  bitter. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  refolvent,  in  obftrudions 
of  the  vifcera,  in  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous  maladies  :  Hoffman  has  a  high 
opinion  of  it  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  gives  it  the  preference  to  all 
the  other  herbs  made  ufe  of  in  that  intention^^z^/.  It  appears  from  the 
above  analyfis  to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconfiderable  virtue,  though  at  prefent 
a  ftranger  to  pradice :  its  fenfible  operation  is  by  loofening  the  belly 
and  promoting  urine. 

G  A  L  A  N  G  A. 

GALANGA  MINOR  Phann.  Edinb.fb J  &  C.B.  Wanhom  Kcejnpfer 
amt^nitat.  exot.  Galangal  or  Lesser  galangal  :  the  root  of  a 
graffy-leaved  plant,  ( Kcempferia  Galanga  Linn.)  brought  from  China  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long  and  fcarce  half  fo  thick, 
branched,  full  of  knots  and  joints  with  feveral  circular  rings,  of  a 
reddifti  brown  colour  on  the  outfide  and  a  pale  reddifh  within.  We 
fometimes  meet  with  a  larger  root  of  the  fame  kind,  an  inch  or  more 
in  thicknefs,  under  the  name  of  galanga  major  :  this  is  to  be  rejeded, 
as  being  much  weaker,  yet  more  difagreeable,  than  the  fmall. 

Galangal  root  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  not  very  grateful  j  and  an 
unpleafant,  bitterifh,  hot,  biting  tafte.  '  It  was  formerly  in  common  ufe 
as  a  warm  ftomachic  bitter,  and  generally  made  an  ingredient  in  bitter 
infufions ;  but  is  now  almoft  wholly  laid  afide,  on  account  of  its  un- 
pleafant flavour.  Nor  indeed  'does  bitternefs  appear  to  be  its  proper 
medical  charader ;  the  heat  and  pungency  greatly  prevailing.  An  extrad 
made  from  it  with  redified  fpirit  is  excellively  fiery,  fetting  the  mouth 

(aj  De prafiantia  re.nediorum  domejlicorum,  §.  19.  (b)  Expunged, 
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as  it  were  in  a  flame  :  the  watery  extract  is  likewife  very  hoi  and  pungent, 
though  much  lefs  fo  than  the  fpirituous,  its  quantity  being  about  three 
times  as  large  :  neither  one  nor  the  other  extra£t  difcovers  any  great 
bitternefs.  In  diftillation  with  water,  there  arifes  an  eflential  oil,  to  the 
quantity  of  about  a  dram  from  fixteen  ounces,  of  little  fmell,  and  of 
no  great  pungency.  The  pungent  matter  of  the  galangal  appears  from 
thefe  experiments  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  pepper ;  refiding, 
not  in  the  volatile  oil,  but  in  a  more  fixt  matter. 

G  A  L  B  A  N  U  M. 

GALBANUM  Bharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Galeanum  :  the  con- 
crete gummy-reflnous  juice  of  an  evergreen  umbelliferous  plant  growing 
in  Ethiopia,  ferula  africana  galbantfera  foliis  &  facie  ligujiici  Herman,  par. 
bat.  Bubon  Galbamm  Linn.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pale  coloured,  femi- 
tranfparent,  foft,  tenacious  maffes  :  the  better  forts  of  which,  on  being 
opened,  appear  compofed  of  clear  whitilh  tears,"  often  intermixed  with 
little  ftalks  or  feeds  of  the  plant.    By  age  it  grows  yellowifh  or  brown. 

This  juice  has  a  ftrong  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  warm, 
fomewhat  biting  tafte.  In  medical  virtue,  as  in  its  fenfible  qualities,  it 
is  fimilar  to  ammoniacum  ;  but  is  generally  accounted  lefs  efficacious  in 
aflhmatic  diforders,  and  more  fo  on  account  of  its  ■  ftronger  flavour,,  in 
hyfteric  cafes. 

Galbanum,  like  the  other  gummy  refins,  unites  with  v/ater,  by  tritu- 
ration, into  a  milky  liquor ;  but  does  not  perfectly  difl!blve,  as  fome  have 
reported,  in  water,  vinegar,  or  wine.    Re<ftified  fpirit  takes  up  much 
more  than  either  of  thofe  menftrua,  but  not  the  whole  :  the  tindlure  is 
of  a  bright  golden  colour.    A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  rectified  fpirit 
and  one  of  water  diflblves  all  but  the  impurities,  which  are  commonly 
in  confiderable  quantity.    It  is  beft  purified  by  including  it  in  a  bladder, 
and  keeping  it  in  boiling  water  till  it  melts  or  becomes  foft  enough  to 
Galbanum     be  fl:rained,  by  preflTure,  through  a  hempen  cloth  :  if  this  procefs  be 
^Ph  '^Lmr^    fkilfully  managed,  the  galbanum  lofes  but  little  of  the  eflxntial  oil,  in 
which  great  part  of  its  virtue  confifl:s,  and  which  appears  to  be  carried  off 
in  evaporation  both  by  water  and  fpirit.    In  diftillation  with  water,  the 
oil  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface,  in  colour  yellowifh,  in  quantity 
•  ■  about 
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about  one  twentieth  of  the  v/eight  of  the  galbanum :  in  this  refped  it 
differs  from  ammoniacum,  which  has  not  been  obferved  to  yield  any 
effential  oil.  From  that  and  the  other  common  gummy  refms  it  differs 
alfo  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by 
diftillation  in  a  retort  without  addition ;  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  gal- 
banum being,  as  Neumann  obferves,  of  a  blue  colour,  which  changes 
in  the  air  to  a  purple. 

G  A  L  L  M. 

GAhLM  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Galls  :  hard  roundifh  excref- 
cences,  found  in  the  warmer  countries,  on  the  oak  tree  produced  from 
the  puncture  of  an  infeft,  and  affording  a  lodgment  for  its  young  till  they 
are  capable  of  eating  a  paffage  through  :  thofe  galls,  which  have  no  hole, 
are  found  to  have  the  dead  infed:  remaining  in  them.  Two  forts  are 
diflinguifhed  in  the  fhops,  one  faid  to  be  brought  from  Aleppo,  the  other 
from  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  The  former  are  generally 
of  a  blueifh  colour,  or  of  a  greyifh  or  blackifh  verging  to  bluenefs, 
unequal  and  warty  on  the  furface,  hard  to  break,  and  of  a  clofe  compadl 
texture:  the  others  are  of  a  pale  brownifh  or  whitifh.  colour,  fmooth, 
round,  eafily  broken,  lefs  compad,  and  of  a  much  larger  fize.  The  two 
forts  differ  in  flrength,  but  in  other  refpeds  appear  to  be  of  the  fame 
quality  :  the  Aleppo  or  blue  galls  are  the  ffrongeft,  two  parts  of  thefe 
being  equivalent  to  at  leafl  three  of  the  others. 

This  excrefcence  is  a  ftrong  aftringent ;  one  of  the  flrongeft  of  thofe 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  no  fmell,  or  particular  flavour; 
fimple  aftringency  being  its  medical  character.  The  cortical  hard  part 
of  the  gall  appears  conliderably  ftronger  than  the  interiour  more  brittle 
matter.  The  virtue  of  both  is  taken  up  by  watery  and  by  fpirituous 
menftrua  :  on  infpiffating  the  tindlures,  both  the  water  and  fpirit  rife 
unflavoured,  leaving  extracts  of  intenfe  ffypticity  :  the  fpirituous  extract 
is  in  fmaller  quantity  than  the  watery,  and  fomewhat  flronger  in  tafte. 
The  galls  in  fubflance  have  been  given  in  fmall  dofes  in  different  diforders 
proceeding  from  relaxation,  and  recommended  by  fome  in  intermitting 
fevers,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  and  a  dram  ;  but  it  is  furely  imprudent 
to  venture  on  fuch  large  quantities,  of  fo  ftrong  an  aflringent.  Among 
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us  they  are  employed  chiefly  as  an  external  ftyptic,  in  embrocations  and 
injediions. 

GALLIUM. 

GALLIUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  faj  Gallium  luteum  C.  B.  Galium, 
verum  Linn.  Ladies  bed  straw  :  a  plan-t  with  fquare  ftalks,  and 
long  narrow  foft  leaves,  (landing  generally  eight  at  a  joint  in  form  of 
a  liar  :  on  the  tops,  and  on  Ihort  pedicles  iffuing  from  among  the  leaves, 
grow  thick  clufters  of  fmall  yellow  monopetalous  bell-fhaped  flowers, 
divided,  each,  into  four  fegments,  and  followed  by  two  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  common  in  dry  wafl;e  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  flirong,  not  difagreeable 
fmell ;  the  leaves,  little  or  none.  They  both  difcover  to  the  tafl:e  a 
fenfible  acidity;  which  they  manifeft  alfo  by  changing  the  juices  of  blue 
flowers  to  a  red,  and  by  coagulating  boiling  milk  :  they  are  faid  to  be, 
in  fome  places,  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  this  lafl:  intention,  whence 
one- of  the  common  na'nes  of  the  plant,  cheefe-rennet.  Their  acid  matter 
appears  to  be,  if  Borrichius's  experiment  is  to  be  depended  on,  of  a 
more  fubtile  kind  than  that  of  forrel,  and  than  the  other  native  vegetable 
acids  that  have  been  examined ;  the  flowery  tops,  committed  to  difl:illa- 
tion  as  foon  as  gathered,  giving  over  a  pretty  flirong  acid  liquor,  in  a 
moderate  heat,  whetein  forrel  yielded  only  an  inflpid  phlegm  ^^y.  The 
reftringent  and  refrigerating  virtues,  afcribed  to  this  plant,  appear  from 
thefe  experiments  to  have  fome  foundation. 

G  A  M  B  O  G  I  A. 

GAMBOGIA  Bharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Gummi  gutta^  gamandra, 
gammay  jemu,  &c.  Cambogia  gutta  Linn.  Gamboge  :  the  concrete 
gummy-refinous  juice  of  certain  trees  growing  in  Cambogia  or  Cambodia 
and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  :  brought  over  in  large  cakes  or 
rolls,  externally  of  a  brownifh  yellow,  internally  of  a  deep  reddifh 
yellow  or  orange  colour,  changing  to  a  pale  bright-  yellow  on  being 
moifliened. 


(a)  Expunged. 
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This  juice  has  no  fmell,  and  when  firft  chewed  makes  but  little 
impreflion  on  the  organs  of  tafte  :  kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time, 
it  difcovers  a  confiderable  acrimony.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  poured 
upon  it,  acquires  immediately  a  deep  gold  colour,  and  diffolves  about 
five  parts  out  of  fix.  Water,  aflifted  by  heat,  takes  up  nearly  as  much  ; 
but  the  folution  is  turbid,  and  depofites,  on  cooling,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  refinous  matter.  Water,  impregnated  with  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
totally  .difi'olv'es  it  into  a  tranfparent  blood  red  liquor,  which  pafi'es 
through  a  hlter  without  any  feparation  of  its  parts,  and  depofites  no 
fediment  on  ftanding.  It  is  wholly  taken  up  likewife,  and  in  confider- 
able quantity,  by  vinous  fpirits  impregnated  with  volatile  alkalies, 
or  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  :  this  folution  mingles  uniformly 
both  with  water  and  redlified  fpirit,  without  precipitation  or  turbidnefs. 

Gamboge  is  a  flrong  and  quick  cathartic ;  producing  copious  eva- 
cuations, and  ufually  finifhing  its  operation  foon.  In  fuch  hydropic 
cafes  as  require  the  brifker  cathartics,  and  in  other  diforders  accompanied 
with  a  redundance  of  ferous  humours,  it  is  an  ufeful  and  fafe  hydra- 
gogue  :  in  hot,  dry,  bilious  conflitutions,  it  is  never  to  be  ventured 
on  :  in  all  cafes,  it  is  liable,  on  firft  ufing  it,  to  vomit  as  well  as  purge. 
The  dofe  is  from  three  or  four  grains  to  twelve,  or  at  moft  fifteen. 

This  medicine  is  moft  difpofed  to  adl  upwards,  when  given  in  the 
folid  form  of  a  bolus  or  pill  :  by  joining  to  it  mercurias  dulcis,  its 
emetic  power  is  generally  reftrained.  It  is  principally  made  ufe  of  in 
conjundlion  with  that  mercurial  preparation  and  with  other  purgative 
materials.  Solutions  of  gamboge  in  alkalized  water,  and  in  dulcified 
alkaline  fpirits,  a6t  only  by  ftool  and  urine,  and  with  much  greater 
mildnefs  than  the  juice  in  fubftance.  The  watery  tindture  is  ftill  milder, 
the  menftruum  diflblving  only  a  part  of  the  refin  :  the  fpirituous  tinc- 
ture operates  with  extreme  irritation  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

GENISTA. 

GENISTA  Fharm.  Edinb.  Genijla  angulofa  ^  fcoparia  C.B.  Spar- 
tium  fcoparium  Linn.  .  Broom  :  a  fhrubby  plant  j  with  numerous, 
flender,  angular,  tough  twigs ;  fmall,  fomewhat  oval  leaves,  fet  three  on 
one  pedicle ;  and  deep  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers,  which  are  followed 
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by  broad  pods,  containing  hard  brownifli  flat  feeds.  It  is  common  on 
heaths  and  uncultivated  fandy  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  broom  have  a  naufeous  bitter  tafte;  which 
they  give  out,  by  infufion,  both  to  water  and  redified  fpirit  j  and  which, 
on  gently  infpifl^ating  the  filtered  liquors,  remains  concentrated  in  the 
extrafts  :  the  watery  tindure  is  of  a  yellowiflTi  green  or  brownifh,  the 
fpirituous  of  a  dark  green  colour.  They  are  accounted  laxative,  aperient, 
and  diuretic  and  in  this  intention  have  been  often  ufed  by  the  common 
people  in  dropfies  and  other  ferous  diforders.  Dr.  Mead  relates  a  cafe 
of  an  hydropic  perfon,  who,  after  the  paracentefis  had  been  thrice  per- 
formed, and  fundry  purgatives  and  diuretics  had  been  tried  without 
relief,  was  perfectly  cured,  by  taking,  every  morning  and  evening,  half 
a  pint  of  a  decodtion  of  green  broom  tops  with  a  fpoonful  of  whole 
muftard  feed  :  by  this  medicine,  the  thirft  was  abated,  the  belly  loofened, 
and  the  urinary  difcharge  increafed  to  the  quantity  of  at  leafl:  five  or  fix 
pints  a  day  faj. 

Infufions  of  the  afhes  of  the  plant  in  acidulous  wines  have  likewife 
been  employed  in  the  fame  intention,  and  often  with  good  fuccefs. 
The  virtue  of  this  medicine  does  not  depend,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  on 
any  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  broom  remaining  in  the  aflies;  but 
on  the  alkaline  fait  and  earth,  which  are  the  fame  in  the  afhes  of  broom 
as  in  thofe  of  other  vegetables,  combined,  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the 
vinous  acid.  A  folution  even  of  the  pure  earthy  part  of  vegetable  aflies, 
made  in  vegetable  acids,  proves  notably  purgative  and  diuretic. 

Of  the  feeds  and  flowers,  the  medicinal  qualities  are  not  well  known. 
It  is  faid  that  the  feeds,  in  dofes  of  a  dram  and  a  half  in  fubfl:ance,  and 
five  or  fix  drams  in  decodtion  or  infufion,  prove  purgative  or  emetic. 
Some  report  that  the  flowers  alfo  operate  in  the  fame  manner,  but  Lobel 
afi"ures  us,  from  his  own  obfervation,  that  they  have  been  taken  in 
quantity,  without  producing  any  fuch  effedt ;  and  I  have  known  infufions 
of  the  flowery  tops  drank  freely  in  fome  afl:hmatic  cafes,  without  any 
other  fenfible  operation  than  a  falutary  increafe  of  urine  and  expedoration. 
The  feeds,  flightly  roafted,  are  ufed  in  fome  places  as  cofi^ee,  and  faid 
to  adt  as  diuretics. 

(a J  Monita     pracepia  medica,  ^.  138^ 
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G  E  N  1'  I  A  N  A. 

GENTIANA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Gentiana  major  luted  C.  B, 
Gentiana  lutea  Linn.  Gentian  :  a  plant  with  an  unbranched  jointed 
ftalk,  and  oblong  acuminated  ribbed  leaves  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints  upon 
broad  pedicles  :  the  flowers,  which  fland  in  cluflers  round  the  ftalk  in 
the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  fomewhat 
bell-fhaped,  deeply  cut  into  live  fegments,  followed  by  oblong  capfules 
full  of  fmall  feeds  :  the  root  is  moderately  long,  flender,  branched, 
brownifh  on  the  outfide,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  or  gold  colour  within.  It 
is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  from 
whence  the  jfhops  are  generally  fupplied  with  the  dried  roots. 

Among  the  gentian  brought  to  London  fome  years  ago,  a  root  of  a 
different  kind  was  mixed :  the  ufe  of  which  occafloned  violent  diforders, 
and  in  fome  inftances,  as  is  faid,  proved  fatal.  This  root  is  externally 
of  a  paler  colour  than  gentian,  and  its  longitudinal  wrinkles  finer  and 
clofer  :  on  cutting  the  two  roots,  the  difference  is  more  remarkable, 
the  poifonous  root  being  white,  without  any  degree  of  the  yellow  tinc- 
ture which  is  deep  in  gentian;  nor  is  its  tafte  bitter,  like  that  of  gentian, 
but  mucilaginous. 

Gentian  root  is  a  ftrong  flavourlefs  bitter;  in  tafte  lefs  exception- 
able than  moft  of  the  other  common  ftrong  bitters,  and  hence  among 
us  moft  generally  made  ufe  of.  The  flavour  and  aromatic  warmth, 
wanting  to  render  it  grateful,  and  acceptable  to  the  ftomach,  are  fup- 
plied by  additions.  An  ounce  of  the  gentian  root,  with  the  fame  Infuf.  amar. 
quantity  of  frefh  lemon  peel,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  dried  orange  peel, 
infufed  for  an  hour  or  two  in  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
make  a  very  elegant  bitter.  The  lemon  peel  is  an  excellent  addition  in 
the  watery  infufions,  but  the  perifliablenefs  of  its  flavour  excludes  it 
from  fpirituous  tindures  defigned  for  keeping.  The  Edinburgh  college  infuf.  amar. 
have  directed  an  addition  of  fpirits  to  their  bitter  infuflon,  which  is 
made  of  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  one  dram  of  dried  orange  peel, 
and  half  a  dram  of  coriander  feeds,  infufed  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
proof  fpirit,  and  a  pint  of  water.  The  bitter  tindtures  are  commonly 
prepared,  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  root,  for  fome  days,  in  a  pint  Tina. amar 
of  proof  fpirit,  with  four  drams  of  dried  orange  peel  and  two  of  leffer 
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Tindura  cardatnom  feeds ;  or  in  a  pint  and  quarter  of  proof  fpirit,  with  the  above 
Elixir  lio-  quantity  or  orange  peel,  two  drams  or  caneJia  alba,  and  fifteen  grains 
Ed'^^l^'^'  cochineal.    Wines  and  malt  liquors  are  likewife  impregnated  with 

the  fame  or  fimilar  materials,  in  different  proportions  :  an  ounce  of  the 
Vinumamar.  gentian  root,  the  fame  quantity  of  frefh  lemon  peel,  and  two  drams  of 
Ph.  Lond.      long  pepper,   communicate,  by  maceration  without  heat,    a  grateful. 

warmth  and  bitternefs  to  a  quart  of  mountain.  The  virtue  of  the  root 
is  extracted  by  all  thefe  menflrua,  as  alfo  by  redified  fpirit ;  not  totally, 
however,  by  any,  in  the  above  proportions  j  and  not  in  fo  great  a  degree 
by  v/ater  as  by  fpirit.  The  tindture  in  redlified  fpirit  is  of  an  orange 
yellow  colour :  infpiffated,  it  yields  an  intenfely  bitter  extracfl,  the 
fpirit  rifing  unflavoured.  The  watery  infuiions  are  of  a  dark  brownifli 
Extraftum  red  ;  and  leave,  on  being  infpiffated,  an  extrad:,  in  larger  quantity,  and 
^h.LjI Ed.  ^c^s  bitter,  than  the  other.  Thefe  extracts  are  made  into  pills,  by  theni- 
felves,  or  with  aromatic  additions. 

The  German  ephemerides  mention  a  root  brought  from  America  by 
the  Portugueze,  under  the  name  of  Indian  gentian  i  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
colour,  jointed,  marked  with  various  knots  and  circles  like  ipecacoanha; 
of  a  penetrating  aromatic  bitternefs,  not  ungrateful,  though  far  more 
intenfe  than  the  bitterefl  of  the  officinal  bitter  drugs.  This  root  is 
greatly  commended  in  obftinate  intermittents,  and  many  other  diforders : 
a  fcruple  is  faid  to  do  more  than  repeated  half  drams  of  ba.rkfaj. 

*GEOFFRJEA. 

GEOFFRMA  yamaic'enjis  inermis  Wright.     Geoffrcea  Pharm. 

Fdinb.  Cabbage  bark,  or  Worm-bark  tree.  This  is  a  tree 
growing  abundantly  in  the  low  favannahs  of  Jamaica,  of  a  confiderable 
height,  but  no  great  thicknefs.  It  has  a  ftraight  fmooth  trunk,  and 
fends  off  its  branches  near  the  top.  It  bears  dark  green  leaves,  and  rofe- 
coloured  flowers  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  fet  in  purple  flower-cups. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a  green  hard  fruit,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  plumb, 
having  a  fkin  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece,  and  a  nut  within. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  externally  of  a  grey  colour,  black  and 
furrowed  on  the  infide.    To  the  tafle  it  is  mucilaginous  and  fweetifh. 

(a)  Michael  Schendo,  ASia  phyfico-medica  accd.  nat.  curio/.  doJ.  j,  anno  1727.  Append-  p.  112. 
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It  fmells  difagreeably,  whence  it  has  been  called  by  fome  the  bulge-water 
tree.  It  has  been  long  a  celebrated  anthelmintic  in  the  Wefl  Indies, 
and  has  lately  been  introduced  into  European  practice. 

The  firft  account  we  meet  with  of  its  ufe  is  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Duguid,  in  Vol.  II.  of  EJfays  Phyjical  and  Literary.  Several  fubfequent 
accounts  appeared  in  different  numbers  of  the  Medical  Cornmentaries. 
But  the  fulleft  relation,  together  with  an  accurate  botanical  defcription 
of  the  plant,  is  given  by  Dr.  William  Wright  in  the  Fhilofophical 
TranfaBions,  Vol.  LXXVII.  Part  II. 

The  bark  is  ufed  in  the  feveral  forms  of  decodlion,  fyrup,  powder, 
and  extra(ft.  For  making  the  deco6tion,  an  ounce  of  frefh-dried  bark  is 
to  be  boiled  flowly  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  the  liquor  be  of  the  colour 
of  Madeira  wine.  This  is  to  be  ftrained  off  for  ufe.  The  fyrup  is  made 
by  adding  a  fufHcient  quantity  of  fugar  to  this  decoftion.  By  evaporating 
the  decoition,  the  extract  is  formed,  which  muft  be  carefully  ftirred 
during  the  procefs,  to  prevent  the  reiinous  part  from  rifmg  to  the  top. 
The  decoftion  is  generally  preferred  in  Jamaica,  and  feems  to  be  the 
moft  efficacious  as  an  anthelmintic. 

As  this  medicine  is  rather  a  violent  one,  it  fliould  always  be  exhibited 
at  firft  in  fmall  dofes.  The  moft  immediate  eifed:  of  thefe  is  to  produce 
naufea,  which  is  fucceeded  by  brifk  purging,  efpecially  when  the  powder 
is  given.  If  cold  water  is  drank  during  its  operation,  it  is  apt  to  occafion 
licknefs,  vomiting,  fever,  and  delirium.  Thefe  fymptoms,  whether  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  caufe,  or  by  an  over  dofe,  are  removed  by  wafhing  the 
ftomach  with  warm  water,  purging  with  caftor  oil,  and  giving  plenty  of 
drink  acidulated  with  vegetable  acid,  which  laft  feems  a  kind  of  fpecific 
againft  its  deleterious  effedls.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Anderfon, 
the  writer  of  a  paper  concerning  it  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Medical  Commen- 
taries, recommends  its  exhibition,  is  to  give  gradually  augmented  dofes 
of  the  decod:ion  for  eight  or  nine  mornings  fucceffively,  and  then  a  dofe 
of  jalap  and  calomel,  which  feldom  fails  to  bring  away  the  worms,  fome 
dead,  and  fome  alive.  This  writer  alfo  remarks,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  the  bark,  one  much  paler  than  the  other>  which  ads  with  greater 
violence. 
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GERANIUM, 

GERANIUM  Pharm.  Pari/.      Cranesbill  :  a  plant,  fo  called 
.  from  the  remarkable  long  beak  of  its  feed-veffel,  which  confifts  of  five 
capfules  opening  inwards,  and  containing  each  a  fingle  feed  :  the  flowers 
are  pentapetalous. 

1.  Geranium  sANGuiNARiuMy^'z^  Geranium fanguineum 
maximo  jiore  C.  B.  Geranium  fanguineum  Linn.  Bloody  cranefbill  : 
with  folitary  flowers,  on  their  firft  appearance  red,  but  foon  changing 
to  a  blueifh  j  the  leaves  roundifh,  but  divided  almoft  to  the  pedicle 
into  five  fegments,  which  are  often  fubdivided  at  the  extremities  into 
three. 

2.  Geranium  columbinum  Jive  Pes  columbinus.  Geranium  folio 
malvcB  rotundo  C.  B.  Geranium  rotundifolium  Linn,  Dovesfoot  :  with 
purple  flowers  ftanding  two  on  one  pedicle ;  and  mallow-fhaped  leaves 
on  long  footfl:alks, 

3.  Geranium  batrachioides  fve  Batrachium.  Geranium  batra- 
chioides  gratia  dei  germanorum  C.  B.    Geranium  pratenfe  Linn.  Crow- 

'  foot  cranefl^ill :  with  two  blue  (fometimes  white)  flowers  on  one  pedicle: 
and  large  wrinkled  leaves,  divided  into  five  or  feven  fegments,  which 
are  again  deeply  cut  on  the  edges, 

4.  Herba  roberti  Jive  Gratia  dei.  Geranium  robertianum  C,  B. 
&  Linn.  Herb-robert:  with  two  reddifli  or  purplifli  flowers  on  one 
pedicle ;  the  leaves  divided  quite  to  the  footfl:alk  into  three  fegments ; 
and  thefe  again  deeply  cut. 

5.  Geranium  moschatum  fve  Acus  mofchata.     Geranium  cicutce 
folio  mofchatum  C.  B.     Geranium  mofchatum  Linn.     Mufli  cranefbill  : 
with  a  number  of  red  flowers  on  one  pedicle?  and  oval  indented  leaves, 
fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 

All  thefe  plants  are  found  wild  in  diiferent  parts  of  this  kingdom  : 
the  four  firfl;  are  common,  the  lafl:  rare.    They  flower  in  May,  June, 
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and  July ;  the  fourth  earlieft,  the  firft  lateft.  The  fecond  and  iifth 
are  annual,  the  fourth  biennial,  the  others  perennial. 

The  above  geraniums,  formerly  ranked  among  the  officinals,  and 
many  other  plants  of  the  fame  genus,  indigenous  or  commonly  culti- 
vated ;  difcover  to  the  tafle  a  conliderable  aflringency,  and  flrike  an 
inky  blacknefs  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol :  fome  of  them  are, 
apparently,  of  the  ftronger  kind  of  vegetable  ftyptics.  The  three  firft 
forts  have  no  great  fmell ;  the  fourth,  an  unpleafant  one,  fomev^hat  like 
that  of  the  dead  nettle,  but  ftronger ;  the  fifth  has  an  agreeable  mufky 
fcent,  which  is  deftroyed  by  bruifing  the  plant.  The  odoriferous 
principle  is  feparated  by  diftillation  with  water,  and  gives  a  moderate 
impregnation  to  the  diftilled  fluid ;  but  no  eflential  oil  was  obtained 
on  fubmitting  to  the  operation  moderate  quantities  either  of  the  fetid 
or  the  mufky  forts.  The  flyptic  matter  is  extracted  both  by  water  and 
rectified  fpirit ;  and  on  evaporating  the  filtered  liquors,  remains  entire 
in  the  infpifTated  extracts  :  the  watery  infufions  are  yellowifh  or  brownifh, 
the  fpirituous  tindtures  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  watery  extracts, 
thofe  at  leaft  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  kinds,  on  ftanding  for  fome  weeks, 
throw  off  to  the  furface  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fmall  faline  cryftals, 
in  fhape  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  nitre,  in  tafte  auftere  and  bitterifh. 
From  thefe  experiments  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  geraniums  have 
no  ill  claim  to  the  vulnerary,  that  is,  aftringent  virtues,  commonly 
afcribed  to  them,  as  in  alvine  fluxes,  hemorrhagies,  defluxions  on  the 
breaft,  &c. 

GINSENG. 

GINSRNG  Pharm.  Edinb.  Aureliana  canadenjisy  Jinenjibus  ginf-engy 
iroquais  garent~ogue}t,  Lafiteau  memoir,  fur  le  ginf.  Panax  quinquefolium 
Linn.  Ginseng:  the  root  of  a  fmall  plant  j  growing  in  China, 
Tartary,  and  likewife  in  fonie  parts  of  North  America,  particularly 
Canada  and  Penfylvania,  from  whence  confiderable  quantities  have  lately 
been  brought  over.    It  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length  j  taper ;  about 

*(a)  Our  hoft  at  Carlifle  told  us  that  he  ufed  to  be  troubled  with  the  ftone,  and  the  befi: 
remedy  he  ever  had  experience  of  to  give  him  eafe  was  the  decoftion  of  geranium  robertianum. 
Ray''s  remains,  publilhed  by  Scott,  lyto. 
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the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  or  lefs,  in  the  thickeft  part  j  often 
forked  at  bottom ;  elegantly  ftriated  with  circular  wrinkles ;  of  a 
brownifh  or  yellowi£h  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  whitilh  or  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  within  :  on  the  top  are  commonly  one  or  more  little  knots 
or  tubercles,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ftalks  of  preceding  years, 
and  from  the  number  of  which,  the  age  of  the  root  is  accordingly 
judged  of. 

On  comparing  the  American  roots  with  fome  fpecimens  received  from 
Nankin,  no  material  difference  could  be  obferved  between  them,  either 
in  their  external  appearance  or  in  their  quality  ;  except  that  the  Chinefe 
were  in  general  fomewhat  paler  coloured  on  the  outfide,  and  internally 
rather  whiter.  It  is  faid  that  in  China,  the  roots,  taken  up  in  fpring  or 
autumn  and  carefully  cleaned  from  the  fibres,  are  wafhed  and  foaked  for 
a  time  in  a  deco6lion  of  rice  or  millet- feed,  and  afterwards  expofed  to 
the  fteam  of  the  liquor  ;  that  by  this  means  they  acquire  a  greater  firm- 
nefs  and  clearnefs  than  they  have  in  their  natural  ftate  5  that  neverthelefs 
the  American  roots  were  received  and  purchafed  as  true  ginfeng  in  China 
itfelf,  though  without  the  fuppofed  advantage  of  the  Chinefe  preparation. 

Ninzin  or  Nind/in  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a  name  fynonymous 
to  ginfeng.  It  appears  from  later  obfervations,  that  the  ninzin  is  the 
root  of  a  different  pla.nt  faj  which  is  cured  in  the  fame  manner,  and  very 
nearly  refembles  the  ginfeng,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  weaker  virtue. 
This  alfo  is  a  native  of  America  as  well  as  China.  It  is  called  by 
Kaempfer,  Jifarum  montanum  corc^enfe,  radice  non  tuberofo  j  by  Linnaeus, , 
Jium  foliis  ferratis  pinnatis  ramis  tern  at  is. 

Ginseng  root,  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  efi:eem  among  the  Chinefe 
as  a  general  reflorative  and  corroborant,  though  undoubtedly  very  far 
unequal  to  the  charadter  that  has  been  commonly  given  of  it,  promifes 
neverthelefs,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  an  ufeful  addition  to  the 
ofBcinal  drugs.  To  the  tafle  it  difcovers  a  mucilagin'ous  fweetnefs, 
approaching  to  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of 
bitteriilinefs,  and  a  flight  aromatic  warmth ;  with  little  or  no  fmell. 
It  is  far  fweeter,  and  of  a  more  grateful  kind,  than  the  roots  of  fennel, 
to  which  it  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  fimilar ;  and  differs  likewife 

fa)  See  Juffieu's  paper  on  this  fubjed  in  Geoffioy's  tra£i.  de  mat,  tned.  ii.  112. 
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remarkably  from  thofe  roots,  in  the  nature  and  pharmaceutic  properties 
of  its  a<flive  principles  ;  the  fweet  matter  of  the  ginfeng  being  preferved 
entire  in  the  watery  as  well  as  in  the  fpirituous .  extradt,  whereas  that  of  ♦ 
fennel  roots  is  deftroyed  or  diflipated  in  the  infpiffation  of  the  watery 
tindture.  The  flight  aromatic  impregnation  of  the  ginfeng  is  likewife 
in  good  meafure  retained  in  the  watery  extrad,  and  perfectly  in  the 
fpirituous  j  which  lafl  is  a  very  pleafant,  bitterifli,  warm  fweet. 

GLTCTRRHIZA. 

GLTCTRRHIZA  Pharm.  Lond.  ^  Edinb.  Glycyrrhiza  filiquoja 
Del germanica  C.  B.  Glycyrrhiza  glabra  Linn.  Liquorice  :  a  plant 
with  oval  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib  j  and  fmall  blueifh 
papilionaceous  flowers,  llanding  in  fpikes,  on  naked  pedicles,  at  the 
junctures  of  the  ribs  of  the  upper  leaves  with  the  ftalk  :  the  flower  is 
followed  by  a  fmooth  pod  containing  flat  kidney-fhaped  feeds  :  the  root 
is  very  long,  flender,  flexible,  of  u  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide  and 
yellow  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  plentifully  cultivated  in  England  :  the  roots  are  fit  for  being  taken 
up  in  the  third  year  after  the  flips  or  oflfsets  have  been  planted.  The 
liquorice  root  of  our  own  growth  is  nowife  inferlour  to  that  which  is 
produced  in  its  native  climate.  The  root  carefully  dried  and  powdered, 
is  of  a  richer  and  more  agreeable  taflie  than  when  frefh,  and  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour  with  a  cafl:  of  brown  :  the  liquorice  powder  commonly 
fold  is  of  a  weaker  tafl:e,  and  a  paler  and  bright  yellow  colour,  from  an 
admixture  probably  of  other  fubfl:ances. 

Liquorice,  one  of  the  principal  fweets,  is  almofl:  the  only  one  of  the 
common  fubfl:ances  of  that  clafs  which  tends  to  abate  thirfl: :  this  property 
was  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  hence  difl:Ingui£hed  it  by  the  name  adipforiy 
and  employed  it,  as  Galen  obferves,  in  hydropic  cafes,  for  alleviating  the 
deflre  of  drinking.  It  is  an  ufeful  emollient  and  IncraflTant  in  defluxions 
on  the  breafl:,  and  fuppofed  to  prove  at  the  fame  time  gently  detergent. 
Infufions  and  extracts,  made  from  it,  afford  likewife  very  commodious 
vehicles  or  intermedia  for  the  exhibition  of  other  medicines  :  the  liquorice 
tafte  concealing  that  of  unpalatable  drugs  more  effedlually  than  fyrups 
or  any  of  the  fweets  of  the  faccharine  kind.    It  differs  alfo  from  the 
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<  fweets  of  the  faccharine  or  honey  kind,  from  the  fweet  juices  of  fruits, 

and  from  the  fweet  matter  afforded  by  the  common  forts  of  grain  when 
beginning  to  vegetate  ;  in  being  far  left  difpofed  to  run  into  a  fermen- 
tative ftate.  The  cortical  part  of  the  root  is  confiderably  fweeter  than 
the  more  compadt  internal  fubftance,  but  the  fweet  matter  appears  to  be 
in  both  of  the  fame  kind. 

Liquorice  root,  lightly  boiled  in  a  little  water,  gives  out  nearly  all  its 
Extraflum     fweetnefs  :  the  deco6lion,  preffed  through  a  ftrainer,  and,  after  fettling, 
p/.Tw!^^  carefully  infpiffated,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  matter  will  no  longer 
ftick  to  the  fingers,  affords  an  extract  exceedingly  fweet,  more  agreeable 
than  that  brought  from  abroad  or  prepared  among  ourfelves  in  the  way 
i  of  bufinefs,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour  in  the 
mafs,  and  when  drawn  out  into  firings,  of  a  golden  colour  :  its  quantity 
amounts  to  near  half  the  weight  of  the  root.    If  the  liquorice  be  long . 
boiled,  its  fweetnefs  is  greatly  impaired,  and  the  preparation  contrad:s  an 
ungrateful  bitternefs/^^y'. 

Redtified  fpirit  takes  up  the  fweet  matter  of  the  liquorice  equally  with 
watery  and  as  it  diffolves  much  lefs  of  the  infipid  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance  of  the  root,  the  fpirituous  tindtures  and  extracts  are  proportionably 
fweeter  than  the  watery  :  they  are  accompanied  alfo  with  a  flight,  but 
very  fenfible,  pungency.  The  quantity  of  fpirituous  extradt  amounts 
only  to  about  one  half  of  the  aqueous ;  and  redlified  fpirit,  digefted  on 
the  aqueous  extradl,  diffolves  about  one  half  of  it,  taking  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  fweetnefs, 


G  R  A  M  E  N. 

GRAMEN  CANINUM  Pb.  Lond.  Gramen  caninum  aruenfe  feu 
gramen  diofcoridis  C.  B.  I'ritkum  repens  Linn.  Dogs  grass.  Couch  : 
a  creeping  grafs,  of  a  whitifh  green  colour,  with  knotty  flalks,  bearing 
a  fpike  of  imperfedt  flowers  fomewhat  refembling  a  wheat  ear  :  the  roots 
are  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifli,  long,  llender,  jointed  at  diflances,  varioufly 
bent  and  interwoven.    It  is  a  perennial  weed. 

*^«^  The  extraft  from  the  firft  infufion  is  bronze  yellow,  exceedingly  fweet,  without  any  acrid 
or  bitter  relifh  :  —  from  a  fecond  infufion,  much  deeper  coloured,  and  far  lefs  agreeable  :  —  after- 
wards, by  codlion,  a  black  acrid  e^^trad  is  obtained,  in  which  the  talle  of  the^licjuorice  can  hardly 
be  perceived.    Beaume.  - 
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The  roots  of  this  plant,  to  the  tafte  agreeably  fweetiih,  are  recom- 
mended as  mild  aperients  in  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera.  Boerhaave 
directs  the  expreffed  juice  to  be  taken,  in  this  intention,  to  the  quantity 
of  fome  pints  a  day  j  and  obferves,  that  cattle  are  generally  found  to  have 
indurated  livers  in  the  v^inter,  but  that  from  frefh  grafs  in  the  fpring  a 
diarrhoea  enfues,  and  the  obftrudion  is  refolved. 


G  R  A  N  A  PARADISI. 

GRAN  A  PARADISI  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Cardamomum  majus  feu 
grana  paradiji  Pharm.  Par  if.  Meleguetta  &  maniguetta  &  cardamomum 
piper atum  quibufdam.  Amomum  Grana  Paradifi  Linn.  Grains  of 
PARADISE,  called  by  fome  greater  cardamoms  :  angular  reddifh 
brown  feeds,  fmaller  than  pepper,  in  appearance  much  refembling  carda- 
mom feeds,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  grains  of  paradife  and 
cardamom  plants  belong  both  to  one  botanic  genus,  the  amomum  of 
Linnaeus. 

In  pharmaceutical  properties,  the  grains  of  paradife  differ  greatly 
from  cardamom  feeds,  and  greatly  refemble  pepper.  They  have  fome- 
what  of  the  flavour  of  the  former,  joined  to  the  heat  and  pungency  of 
the  latter ;  which  pungency  relides,  not  like  that  of  cardamoms  in  the 
volatile  parts  or  effential  oil,  but  like  that  of  pepper  in  the  reflnous  or 
more  fixt  matter.  The  diflilled  oil  of  grains  of  paradife,  in  fmell 
fufliciently  agreeable,  is  in  tafte  of  the  milder  kind  :  the  remaining 
decoftion,  infpiffated,  yields  an  extract  of  confiderable  pungency :  an 
extradl  made  by  redlified  fpirit  is  highly  iiery.  This  fpice  is  employed 
in  fome  places  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  pepper;  among  us  it  is  rarely 
dired:ed  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

GRANADA. 

GRANATA  ma/us  Ph.  Edinb.  Malus  punica  fativa  C.  B.  Punica 
granatum  Linn,  Pomegranate  :  a  prickly  tree  or  fhrub  ;  with  long 
narrow  leaves ,  deep  red  pentapetalous  flowers  fet  in  bell-fliaped  cups  of 


(a)  Expunged, 
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the  fame  colour ;  producing  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an  orange,  which 
confifts  of  a  thick  tough  rind,  externally  brownifh  and  internally  yellow, 
with  a  juicy  pulp  and  numerous  feeds  in  cells  like  a  honeycomb.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  rarely  brings  its  fruit  to 
full  perfection  in  this  climate. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  mild  aftringents,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
wild  pomegranate  or  balauftine,  which  laft  are  preferred  only  on  account 
of  their  being  larger.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  when  in  perfection,  is 
of  a  grateful  fubacid  fweet  tafle,  and  of  the  fame  general  qualities  with 
the  other  fummer  fruits.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  moderately  aftringent, 
and  in  this  intention  is  now  and  then  direCted,  under  the  names  of  cortex 
t  Ph.  Land.  granati-\,  malicoriumy  fjidiumy  and  Jidium  :  it  yields  with  water  near 
^  half  its  own  weight  of  a  very  auflere  extract,  but  gives  out  very  little  to- 

rectified  fpirit,  its  aftringent  matter,  like  that  of  the  fruit  of  the  acacia 
tree,  feeming  to  be  indiffoluble  in  fpirituous  menftrua  :  in  this  refpedt 
the  aftringency  of  the  fruit  differs  from  that  of  the  balauftine  or  flower  of 
the  tree. 

GRAriOLA. 

GRATIO LA  Ph.  Edinb.  Gratiola  centaurioides  C.  B.  Gratia  dei. 
Gratiola  officinalis  Linn.  Hedge  hyssop  :  a  low  plant,  with  oblong 
finely  ferrated  leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  the  ftalks  without  pedicles  :  in  their 
bofoms  come  forth  folitary,  whitifti,  tubulous,  irregular  flowers, 
followed  by  roundifti  pointed  capfules  full  of  fmall  feeds  :  the  root  is 
flenderj  whitifti,  jointed,  furrounded  with  fibres.  It  is  perennial,  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifedin  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  gratiola  have  a  naufeous  bitter  tafte,  and  no  remarkable 
fmell.  They  are  faid  to  be  a  ftrong  hydragogue  purgative  j  to  operate 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards  j  and  in  weak  conftitutions,  to  occafion 
oftentimes  violent  gripes  or  fuperpurgations.  Geoflfroy  obferves,  that 
the  dofe  is  an  infufion  of  half  a  handful  of  the  frefh,  or  a  dram  of  the 
dry  herb,  in  wine  or  water  ;  that  a  flight  decodtion  of  it  in  milk  operates 
far  more  mildly  ^  and  that  an  extradt  made  with  wine  may  be  given  to 
half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples.    The  roots  are  lefs  ungrateful  in  tafte,  and 
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lefs  violent  in  operation,  than  the  leaves  :  given  in  fubftance,  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram,  they  are  faid  to  vomit  and  purge,  without  much  in- 
convenience :  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  they  are  reported  ^^z^  to  be 
commonly  employed  in  dyfenteries,  as  ipecacoanha  among  us. 

*In  a  differtation  on  the  medical  virtues  of  this  plant,  publifhed  at 
Vienna  by  a  Polifh  phyfician,  Jac.  Koftrzev^^fki,  feveral  cafes  are  related 
of  its  efficacy  in  maniacal  diforders  ;  and  alfo  in  the  venereal  difeafe, 
accompanied  with  ulcerations,  in  tumours,  and  fluor  albus.  In  mania,  the 
powder  of  the  root  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram  was  given,  which  con- 
ftantly  excited  vomiting,  purging,  and  a  copious  flow  of  urine.  In  the 
other  cafes,  pills  were  exhibited,  compofed  of  an  extradl  of  gratiola, 
with  fugar  and  abforbent  and  aromatic  powders.  This  preparation  ex- 
cited a  naufea,  but  did  not  vomit.  In  one  venereal  cafe  a  falivation  was 
induced  by  its  ufe.  On  the  whole,  the  author  recommends  the  gratiola 
as  a  moft  effedlual  remedy  in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a  fuper- 
abundance  of  ferum. 

GUAIACUM. 

GTJAIACUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Guaiacum  americanum  pri- 
mum  frudlu  aceris  Ji've  legitimum  Breyn.  prodr.  Guaiacum  officinale  Linn. 
Guaiacum  :  a  large  tree,  with  roundifh  box-like  winged  leaves,  penta- 
petalous  blue  flowers  in  clufters,  and  a  maple-like  heart-fhaped  fruit  in- 
cluding a  Angle  (QQdfbJy  a  native  of  Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  and  other 
warm  parts  of  America ;  from  whence  the  wood  with  its  bark,  and  a 
concrete  refinous  juice  exuding  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk,  are 
brought  to  us.    The  wood  is  called  by  fome  lignum  'uites  and  fanBum, 

The  wood  is  very  hard,  compadt,  and  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water: 
the  outer  part  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  the  heart  of  a  dark  blackifh. 
brown  with  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  green.  It  fcarcely  difcovers 
any  fmell,  unlefs  heated,  or  while  rafping  ;  in  which  circumftances  it 
yields  a  light  aromatic  one  :  chewed,  it  imprelfes  a  mild  acrimony, 
biting  the  palate  and  fauces.    Its  pungency  refldes  in  a  refinous  matter,. 

(a)  Kramer,  Tentamen  hotanicum  emendat.  l£  auB.    IntroduSl.  /.  i8. 

(b)  Sloane,  Catalogus  plantarum  in  infida  Jamaica,  p.  i86.    Voj age  to  Jamaica,  ■■vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

which 
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which  is  totally  extrafted  by  digeftion  in  redtified  fpirit,  and  partially  by 
boiling  in  water  :  the  fpirituous  tindlures  are  of  a  deep  brownifh  red 
colour,  the  watery  decocflions  of  a  dark  yellowifh  brown.   On  infpiflating 
the  liquors,  nothing  of  the  pungency  of  the  guaiacum  exhales  or  diftils 
with  either  menftruum  :  the  fpirituous  extradl,  neverthelefs,  difcovers 
but  little  of  the  pungent  tafte  which  prevailed  in  the  tinfture,  proving 
a  tenacious  almoft  pure  refin,  not  dilToluble  in  the  mouth  or  mifcible 
with  the  faliva  :  the  watery  extrad:,  which  contains  likewife  no  fmall 
proportion  of  refinous  matter,  diffolves  flowly,  and  then  manifefts  a 
Extraftum     notable  degree  of  pungency.    During  the  infpilTatlon  of  the  watery  de- 
ISieTdu"  '^o'^io"^  the  refmous  part  is  apt  to  feparate  and  fublide,  unlefs  a  little 
vam  P^.Lo^.  fpirit  be  added  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  to  keep  it  united  with  the 
gummy  :  this  extraft  is  kept  in  the  fhops  in  a  foft  and  a  hard  form ;  the 
firfl  of  a  proper  confiflence  for  making  into  pills,  the  latter  for  being' 
reduced  into  pov/der.    The  quantity  of  folid  extract  obtained  by  rectified 
fpirit  amounts  to  about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  wood;  with  water 
fcarcely  one  fixth  is  obtained.  After  a  pound  of  the  fhavings  of  the  wood 
has  been  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted,  and 
the  codiion  fucceflively  repeated  with  five  or  fix  frefii  gallons  of  water,  a 
confiderable  portion  of  refin  may  flill  be  extracted  by  moderate  digeftion 
in  redtified  fpirit. 

The  BARK  of  guaiacum  is  confiderably  lefs  hard,  but  not  much 
lighter,  than  the  wood  :  it  is  thin,  fmooth,  compofed  as  it  were  of  a 
number  of  fine  plates  joined  clofely  together,  externally  of  a  blackifh 
grey  colour  variegated  for  the  moft  part  with  greenifh  or  livid  fpecks, 
internally  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellow.  In  tafl:e  and  fmell,  it  is  fimilar 
to  the  wood,  but  weaker  :  the  watery  and  fpirituous  extracts  are  of  the 
fame  quality,  but  in  lefs  quantity. 

The  refin,  or  gum,  fo  called,  is  brought  over  in  irregular  mafies, 
ufually  friable,  of  a  dufls:y  greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a  reddifh  hue  ; 
intermixed  with  fmall  pieces  of  the  wood  ;  of  a  pungent  tafte,  but  of 
little  or  no  fmell,  unlefs  heated.  It  contains  more  refin  than  the  watery 
extract  made  from  the  wood ;  and  more  gummy  matter  than  the  fpiri- 
tuous extract.  The  refin,  which  is  the  only  active  part,  is  obtained  pure 
both  from  the  gummy  fubfiiarice  and  from  the  woody  and  other  indifi!b- 
luble  impurities,  by  digefting  the  compound  in  rectified  fpirit,  drawing 
off  the  fpirit  from  the  filtered  folution  till  the  matter  begins  to  grow 

thick. 
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thick,  and  then  adding  a  quantity  of  water,  which  will  precipitate  the 
pure  refin,  and  keep  diffolved  fuch  of  the  gummy  parts  as  the  fpirit  may 
have  taken  up.  The  quantity  of  refin,  thus  obtained,  amounts  com- 
monly to  about  three  fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  gum  guaiacum. 

GuAiAcuM  was  firft  received  in  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  the  venereal 
difeafe ;  and  is  faid,  in  the  warmer  climates,  to  have  been  fometimes 
fufficient  for  fubduing  it.  Though  of  itfelf  greatly  unequal  among  us  to 
that  diftemper,  it  is  a  good  affiftant  to  mercurial  alteratives,  and  a  medi- 
cine of  great  ufe  alfo  in  feveral  other  cafes.  To  warm  and  ftimulate  the 
habit,  to  promote  the  excretions  made  from  the  blood,  as  perfpiration 
and  urine,  and  likewife  the  groffer  evacuations  from  the  inteftinal  canal, 
appear  to  be  its  primary  virtues  :  in  large  dofes,  it  operates  as  a  pur- 
gative. Where  the  excretory  glands  are  obftrudted,  the  veilels  lax  and 
flaccid,  and  the  habit  replete  with  impure  ferous  humours  j  in  fundry 
cutaneous  and  catarrhous  diforders,  fome  female  weakneffes,  and  chro- 
^  nical  rheumatifms  ;  it  frequently  has  good  efFe(5ts.  In  thin  emaciated 
habits  and  an  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids,  it  often  does  harm  :  in  fuch 
cafes,  it  has  converted  a  Ample  itching  of  the  {kin  to  ill-conditioned 
eruptions,  or  increafed  the  itching  to  an  almofl:  infupportable  degree  : 
where  this  happens,  nitre,  whey,  faline  laxatives,  and  warm  bathing, 
are  commonly  found  moft  effedlual  for  abating  the  complaints.  Hoffman 
obferves  that  it  is,  in  general,  lefs  proper  in  an  advanced  age  than  in 
other  circumftances. 

A  decoction  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  wood  or  bark  may  be  taken  in  a 
day,  at  proper  intervals,  the  patient  keeping  warm  to  promote  a 
diaphorefis.  The  gum,  or  extradls  made  from  the  wood,  are  given  from 
a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  and  fometimes  two  fcruples  j 
which  lall  dofe  proves,  for  the  moft  part,  confiderably  purgative.  The 
extradt  is  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  an  excellent  errhine,  which 
occaflons  a  great  difcharge  from  the  nofe,  and  which  he  fuppofes,  belides 
its  ftimulating  power,  to  be  endued  with  a  corroborating  one,  very 
friendly  to  the  nervous  parts. 

Solutions  or  tinctures  of  the  gum  guaiacum  are  made  in  the  fhops,. 
both  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with  the  dulcifled  aromatifed 
volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  vulgarly  called  fal  volatile,  which  in  many  cafes  Tina,  guai- 
promote  its  virtues.   To  fix  ounces  of  the  gum  guaiacum  are  direded,  hy  tSsPricL 
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the  London  college,  two  pints  and  a  quarter  of  the  volatile  fpirit,  and 
for  a  more  faturated  folution,  one  pint  and  a  half  of  redtified  fpirit  of 
wine,  with  the  addition  of  a  dram  and  a  half  of  balfam  of  Peru.  The 
Edinburgh  college  diredts,  for  the  volatile  tinfture,  four  ounces  of  the 
guaiacum,  with  two  drams  of  balfam  of  Peru,  and  half  a  dram  of  efTential 
oil  of  faffafras,  to  be  diffolved  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  dulcified  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac ;  and  for  the  fpirituous  folution,  one  pound  of  gum 
guaiacum  and  three  drams  of  balfam  of  Peru,  with  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  rectified  fpirit.  All  thefe  are  fufficiently  elegant  folutions  of  the 
guaiacum,  and  the  additional  articles  coincide  with  its  virtue  :  they  may 
be  given  from  twenty  drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  or  more  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  The  gum,  or  refinous  extracts,  may  be  difiblved  alfo,  by  the 
mediation  of  thick  mucilages,  in  watery  liquors  ;  and  in  this  form 
are  more  commodioufly  taken  than  in  fpirituous  folutions,  the  mucilage 
in  great  meafure  covering  the  pungency  of  the  guaiacum  :  the  muci- 
laginous folution,  at  firft  greyifli  or  browmifh,  changes  in  a  few  hours 
to  a  fine  blue  or  blueifh  green  colour. 


G  V  M  M  I. 

GUM:  a  concrete  vegetable  juice-  of  no  particular  fmell  of  tafte; 
becoming  vifcous  and  tenacious  when  moiftened  with  water ;  totally  dif- 
folving  in  water  into  a  liquid  more  or  lefs  glutinous  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  gum  ;  not  diffolving  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils ; 
burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black  coal,  without  melting  or  catching  flame  i 
fuffering  no  diffipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 


I.  GuMMi  ARABicuM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb,  Gummi  acanthimm 
&  thebakum  quibufdam.  Gum-arabic  :  the  gum,  exuding  from  the 
Egyptian  acacia  tree,  (Mimofa  milotica  Linn.)  whofe  fruit  afibrds  the 
infpilTated  juice  of  that  name  ^  brought  to  us  from  Turkey  in  fmall 
irregular  mafies,  of  a  clear  whitifli  or  very  pale  yellowifh  colour. 

The  medical  character  of  gum-arabic  is  its  glutinous  quality ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  it  ferves  to  incraffate  and  obtund  acrimonious  thin 
humours,  in  tickling  coughs,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  like  diforders : 
Profper  Alpinus  fays,  it  is  often  ufed  fuccefsfully  by  the  Egyptians  for 
retraining  hemorrhagies.     It  is  given  chiefly  in  the  form  of  powder, 
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ffom  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two  and  fometimes  diffolved  in  water,  in 
fuch  proportion  as  not  to  make  the  liquor  difagreeably  flimy.  An  ounce 
renders  a  pint  of  water  conliderably  glutinous  :  four  ounces  give  a  thick 
fyrupy  confiftence.  The  folutions  mingle  equally  with  vegetable  and 
with  mineral  acids,  and  with  neutral  faline  mixtures  ;  -but  on  the  ad- 
dition of  alkalies,  fixt  or  volatile,  the  liquor  grows  turbid,  and  the 
diffolved  gum  fcparates. 

Though  the  gum  in  its  dry  ftate  is  not  affected  by  oily  liquids,  yet 
when  foftened  with  water  into  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  mucilage,  it 
unites,  by  trituration,  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and  the  thicker  balfams, 
fo  intimately,  that  the  whole  compound  difTolves  in  water,  without 
feparation,  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor ;  one  part  of  gum-arabic, 
foftened  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  fufiicient  for  rendering  four 
parts  or  more  of  oil  or  balfam  d[ffo\uh\e  f  a  J .  The  folid  reiins  may  in 
like  manner  be  reduced  into  emulfions,  by  grinding  them  thoroughly 
with  powdered  gum,  and  adding  the  water  by  degrees.  By  thefe  means, 
all  reiinous  and  oily  bodies  may  be  diffolved  in  watery  liquors,  and  thus 
excellently  fitted  for  being  taken  in  a  liquid  form,  without  any  alteration 
in  their  fmell,  tafle,  or  virtue.  Thefe  emulfions,  like  the  folutions  of 
the  gum  itfelf,  mingle  uniformly  with  acids  and  neutral  falts  j  but  on 
the  mixture  of  any  alkali,  they  fufFer  immediately  a  feparation  of 
their  parts. 

2.  Gum  MI  SENEGALENSE  Tharm.  Par  if.  Gummi  fenega  vel  fenica. 
Gum-fenegal  or  fenica:  a  gum  brought  from  the  ifland  Senegal  on 
the  cOafl  of  Africa,  faid  to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  genus 
with  that  which  affords  the  gum-arabic,  acacia  Jiliquis  comprejjis  Pharm. 
Pari/.  Mimofa  fenegal  Linn.  Greatefl  part  of  this  gum  is  in  larger 
and  darker  coloured  mafles  than  the  arable,  and  not  fmooth  like  it,  but 
rough  on  the  outfide.  In  quality,  the  two  forts  are  fcarcely  different 
from  one  another,  or  from  that  which  exudes  from  plum,  cherry,  and 
other  trees  among  ourfelves  :  in  the  fhops,  the  clearer  pieces  of  the 
gum-fenegal  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coflly  gum-arabic. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Senegal  gum  is  the  flrongefl  and  mofl  fubftantial, 
and  the  Arabic  the  pureft  and  finefl. 


( a)  See  on  this  fubjefl  the  medical  ohfewations  and  enquiries  puhlijhed  hy  a  fociety  of  phyjicians  in 
London,  vol,  i.  art.  28.  /.  358. 

Z  z  3.  Tra- 
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3.  Tragacantha  Fh.  Lond.  Gummi  tragacantha  Pb.  Edinb, 
Gummi  tragacanth(E  &  dragacanthce.  Gum-tragacanth  or  dragant : 
the  gum  exuding  from  a  prickly  bufh  of  the  fame  name,  (tragacantha 
C.  B.  goats  thorn ;  tragacantha  cretica  incana  jlore  parvo  lineis  pur- 
purets  Jiriato  'Tour.  AJiragalus  Tragacantha  Linn.)  which  grows  wild 
in  the  warmer  climates,  and  endures  the  cold  of  our  own,  but  does 
not  here  yield  any  gum.  This  commodity  is  brought  chiefly  from 
Turkey,  in  irregular  lumps,  or  long  vermicular  pieces  bent  into  a 
variety  of  fhapes  :  the  befl  fort  is  white,  femitranfparent,  dry,  yet  fome- 
what  foft  to  the  touch. 

Gum-tragacanth  differs  from  all  the  other  known  gums,  in  giving  a 
thick  conliftence  to  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water ;  and  in  being 
much  more  difficultly  diflbluble,  or  rather  dilTolving  only  imperfedtly. 
Put  into  water,  it  flowly  imbibes  a  great  quantity  of  the  liquid,  fwells 
into  a  large  volume,  and  forms  a  foft  but  not  fluid  mucilage  :  if  more 
water  be  added,  a  fluid  folution  may  be  obtained  by  agitation,  but  the 
liquor  looks  turbid  and  wheyifh,  and  on  ftanding  the  mucilage  fubfldes, 
the  limpid  water  on  the  furface  retaining  little  of  the  gum.  Nor  does 
the  admij^ture  of  the  preceding  more  foluble  gums  promote  its  union 
with  the  water,  or  render  its  diflblution  more  durable :  when  gum- 
tragacanth  and  gum-arabic  are  difl'olved  together  in  water,  the  tra- 
gacanth  feems  to  feparate  from  the  mixture  more  fpeedily  than  when 
diflblved  by  itfelf. 

Tragacanth  is  ufually  preferred  to  the  other  gums  for  making  up 
troches,  and  other  like  purpofes,  and  is  fuppofed  likewife  to  be  the 
mofl:  eflfediual  as  a  medicine ;  but  on  account  of  its  imperfedt  folubility 
is  unfit  for  liquid  forms.  It  is  commonly  given  in  powder  with  the 
Pulv. etrag.  addition  of  other  materials  of  fimilar  intention:  thus  to  three  parts 
comp, q£  gum-tragacanth,  are  added  three  of  gum-arabic,  three  of  marfhmallow 
root,  one  of  liquorice,  one  of  flarch,  and  fix  of  fugar. 

HJEMATITES. 

HMMATITES  LAPIS  Pharm.  Lond.  Blood-stone  :  an  elegant 
iron  ore,  found  either  along  with  the  other  ores  of  that  metal,  or  in 
diftindt  mines  by  itfelf  j  in  irregular  maflfes,  convex  on  one  fide  and 
angular  on  the  other,  generally  of  a  dark  reddifli  colour  with  more  or 
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Jefs  of  a  yellowifh  caft,  very  heavy,  and  of  great  hardnefs.  Broken 
longitudinally,  it  exhibits  a  number  of  ftriae  converging  to  the  fmaller 
end :  the  tranfverfe  fra<flure  appears  of  a  granulated  texture.  Expofed 
to  a  moderately  ftrong  fire,  it  falls  by  degrees  into  fcales  j  and  in  this 
ftate  is  attra(fled  by  the  magnet,  and  gives  out  its  iron  to  acids,  both 
which  have  little  adion  upon  it  in  the  mafs  or  when  barely  reduced 
to  powder. 

This  mineral,  finely  levigated,  and  freed  from  the  grofler  parts  by  Haemat.  lap. 
wafhing  over  with  water,  has  long  been  recommended  in  hemorrhagies,  "pharmJUnd. 
fluxes,  uterine  obflrudiions,  &c.  in  dofes  of  from  one  fcruple  to  three  or 
four.  We  prefume,  that  it  is  not  expedted  to  ad:  any  otherwife  than 
by  virtue  of  its  ferrugineous  matter ;  and  that  pure  iron  itfelf,  or 
its  preparations,  are  preferable  to  a  flony  ore  of  variable  and  uncertain 
contents. 

H  E  D  E  R  A 

HE  D  ERA  ARB  ORE  A  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  &  C.  B.  Hedera  com- 
munis major  jf.  B.  Hedera  Helix  Linn.  Ivy  :  an  evergreen  plant, 
climbing  and  fpreading  on  trees  and  old  walls ;  with  numerous  flender 
twigs,  and  angular  leaves.  When  grown  old,  the  angles  of  the  leaves 
difappear,  the  plant  becomes  ered,  produces  flowers,  fmall  and  herba- 
ceous, in  autumn,  and  clufliers  of  black  berries  in  winter. 

The  leaves  of  ivy  have  a  very  naufeous  tafte,  and  little  or  no  fmell. 
Haller  fays,  they  are  commended  in  Germany  againfl  the  atrophy  of 
children.  Among  us  they  are  fometimes  applied  externally  by  the 
common  people  to  running  fores,  and  for  keeping  iflTues  open. 

The  berries  were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to  have  a  purgative  and 
emetic  quality;  and  an  extrad  made  from  them  by  water  is  called  by 
Quercetanus  extraSium  purgans.  Later  writers  have  recommended  them 
in  fmall  dofes,  as  alexipharmac  and  fudorific  :  it  is  faid,  that  in  the 
London  plague,  the  powder  of  them  was  given  in  vinegar  or  white  wine 
with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  virtue  of  this 
compound  was  rather  owing  to  the  vehicle  than  to  the  ivy- berries. 

(a)  Expunged. 

Z  z  2  From 
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From  the  ftalks  of  this  plant  exudes,  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and 
fometimes  in  our  o\NVi(a)^  a  refinous  juice,  which  has  been  diredted 
as  an  officinal,  under  the  name  of  gu?nmi  hederce.  This  is  in  hard 
compadl  maffes,  externally  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour,  internally  of  a 
bright  brownifh  yellow  with  reddifh  fpecks  or  veins,  of  a  vitreous 
gloffinefs,  but  not  pellucid,  of  a  light  agreeable  fmell  when  rubbed  or 
heated,  and  a  reiinous  fubaflringent  tafle.  Redlified  fpirit  receives  from 
it  a  deep  brownifh  red  tindlure,  and  dilTolves  near  three  fourths:  near  one 
fourth  remains  undiffolved  after  the  fucceffive  adtion  of  water  and  fpirit. 
It  has  been  recommended  as  corroborant,  and  refolvent,  in  cachexies, 
and  uterine  obflruftions ;  but  has  rarely  been  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  plaflers  :  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  any  virtues  that 
common  refin  does  not  polTefs  in  at  leafl  an  equal  degree. 

H  E  D  E  R  A  TERRESTRIS. 

HE D ERA  TERRESTRIS  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Bedera 
terrejlris  vulgaris  C.  J5.  Corona  terrce  Lobel.  ChamadJ/'us y  Chamceclema. 
Glechoma  hederacea  Linn.  Ground-ivy  :  a  low,  fomewhat  hairy, 
creeping  plant  :  with  fquare  ftalks ;  roundifh  or  kidney-fliaped  leaves  fet 
in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  come  forth  clufters  of 
blue  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  cloven  and  turned  backwards. 
It  is  common  in  hedges  and  fhady  places,  flowers  from  April  to 
near  the  end  of  fummer,  and  is  generally  found  green  all  the  winter. 

This  herb  has  a  quick,  bitterifh,  warm  taflie  and  an  aromatic  but  not 
very  agreeable  fmell,  which  is  in  great  meafure  diflipated  by  drying.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  for 
cleanflng  and  healing  ulcerations  in  general,  refolving  coagulated  juices, 
and  purifying  the  blood.  It  has  been  cufl:omary  to  macerate  the  herb 
for  a  diet  drink,  in  malt  liquors  ;  to  which  it  readily  communicates  its 
virtue,  and  which  it  remarkably  helps  to  fine  down.  It  gives  out  its 
virtues  alfo,  together  with  a  yellowifh  brown  tincture,  by  infufion  in 
water  :  on  infpiflTating  the  filtered  liquor,  only  the  unpleafant  fmell  of 
the  herb  exhales,  its  more  valuable  parts  remaining  concentrated  in  the 

(a)  Ray,  Hijioria  planiarum,  torn.  ii.  p,  1506* 

"  .  extract  5 
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eXtrad: }  which,  on  being  tailed,  imprefles  firft  a  kind  of  fweetnefs,  then 
a  degree  of  bitternefs,  and  foon  after  difcovers  a  ftrong  pungency.  To 
redlified  fpirit  of  wine  it  yields  its  virtue  only  in  part :  the  deep  green 
fpirituous  tindlure  has  but  little  of  the  fubtile  pungency  of  the  watery 
infufion  ;  and  the  brownifh  yellow  extract,  obtained  by  infpilfating  the 
tincture,  is  much  weaker  in  tafte,  as  well  as  lefs  in  quantity,  than  the 
extract  made  with  water. 

HELLEBORUS     A  L  B  U  S. 

HELLEBORUS  AL B US  Pharm .  Lond.  Veratrum  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Elleborum  album  Matth.  Helkborus  albtis  jiore  fubviridi  C.  B.  Veratrum 
jiore  fubviridi  T'ourn,  Veratrum  album  Linn.  White  Hellebore  : 
a  plant  with  large  oval  ribbed  leaves,  crumpled  and  plaited  as  it  were,  fet 
alternately  on  a  round  firm  ftalk,  and  embracing  it  by  a  tubulous  bafis : 
in  their  bofoms,  towards  the  top,  appear  clufters  of  hexapetalous 
greenifh  white  flowers,  followed  each  by  three  flat  pods  containing 
whitifli  triangular  feeds  :  the  root  is  fhort,  commonly  near  an  inch 
thick,  with  numerous  fibres  hanging  from  it,  externally  of  a  browniflb 
colour,  internally  white.  It  is  common  in  mountainous  places  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe. 

White  hellebore  root  has,  when  frefh,  a  difagreeable  fmell  but  as 
brought  into  thefhops,  fcarcelyany:  its  tafte  is  naufeous,  bitterifh,  acrid, 
very  penetrating  and  durable.  The  juice  of  the  frefh  root,  in  tafte 
extremely  acrid,  is  faid,  when  mixed  with  the  blood,  to  ad  as  a  poifon. 
The  powder  of  the  dry  root  is  fometimes  mixed  with  external  appli- 
cations for  defl:roying  cutaneous  infeds  :  fnufi^ed  up  the  nofe,  in  fmall 
quantity,  it  proves  a  violent  fl:ernutatory,  and  in  this  intention  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  lethargic  and  other  diforders. 

This  root,  taken  internally,  in  dofes  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  operates 
with  great  violence  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  has  fometimes 
brought  on  convulfions  and  other  terrible  fymptoms :  Hoffman  obferves, 
that  it  peculiarly  affeds  the  fauces,  producing  a  flrangulation  and 
danger  of  fufFocation,  with  extreme  anxiety.  It  has  been  chiefly 
employed,  and  that  but  feldom,  in  fome  kinds  of  maniacal  cafes,  as  a 
lail  refource  j  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  after  the  flronger  of 
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Melhellebo- 
ratum/'/&.  L. 


Tinaura 
veratri 

f  ?h.  Land. 
X  Fh.  Edinb. 


the  antimonial  preparations  had  been  given  without  effed:.  In  minute 
dofes,  it  has  been  fometimes  ufed  for  acuating  other  purgatives  and 
emetics ;  and  fometimes  alfo  as  an  alterative  or  deobftruent  in  ftubborn 
chronical  diflempers.  In  this  laft  intention  it  is  doubtlefs  a  medicine  of 
great  power,  but  its  effects  have  not  yet  been  fufficiently  afcertained,  to 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  general  prad;ice. 

Infulions  of  white  hellebore  root  in  water,  and  the  extracts  obtained 
by  infpiffating  them,  in  colour  yellowifh,  in  tafte  lefs  acrid  than  the 
root  itfelf,  appear  to  operate  with  lefs  violence.  Hermann,  who  makes 
the  dofe  of  the  hellebore  in  powder  from  ten  grains  to  fifteen,  directs  an 
infufion  of  a  dram ;  and  of  the  extradl  he  gives  about  as  much  as  of  the 
root  in  fubftance.  In  the  fhops,  the  aftive  parts  of  the  root,  extracted 
by  water,  are  thence  transferred  into  honey  :  a  pound  of  the  root  is 
macerated  three  days  in  four  pints  of  water,  then  boiled  a  little,  the 
decodlion,  prelTed  out  and  ftrained,  mixed  with  three  pounds  of  clarified 
honey,  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  till  the  water  has  exhaled  and  the 
honey  appears  of  its  original  confiflence.  This  preparation  is  ufed 
fometimes,  but  rarely,  in  glyfters  :  a  fimilar  combination  of  the  active 
matter  of  the  hellebore  with  vinegar  and  honey,  reduced  to  the  confiftence 
of  afyrup,  is  recommended  byGefner,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on  this  plant, 
as  a  fafe  internal  medicine  in  phlegmatic  diforders,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  breaft,  and  faid  to  promote,  without  difhurbance,  all  the  natural 
excretions  :  preparations  of  this  kind,  however,  have  one  great  incon- 
venience, that  they  do  not  admit  fo  much  precifion,  in  regard  to  the 
ftrength,  as  is  requifite  in  a  medicine  of  fo  great  activity. 

A  tindture  of  white  hellebore  made  in  proof  fpirit  is  likewife  milder, 
both  in  tafte  and  in  operation,  than  the  root  in  fubftance  ;  a  tindlure 
drawn  with  a  quart-f-,  or  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit  from 
eight  ounces  of  the  root,  is  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  given  fometimes  in 
dofes  of  a  few  drops  as  an  alterative,  and  one  or  two  drams  and  upwards 
as  a  cathartic  and  emetic.  On  infpiffating  this  tindure,  the  remaining 
extradt  is  found  to  tafte  ftronger  than  that  made  with  water,  though  not 
quite  fo  pungent  as  the  root  itfel£ 
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HELLEBORUS  NIGER. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  Pharm.  Lond.  ^  Linn.  Melampodium 
&  Helleborus  niger  Ph.  Ed.  Helleborus  niger  jiore  rofeo  C.  B.  Blackl 
Hellebore  :  a  low  plant,  without  any  other  ftalk  than  the  pedicles  of 
the  leaves  and  flowers,|  which  are  pretty  thick,  and  generally  ftreaked 
with  red  or  purple :  the  leaf  is  divided,  quite  to  the  pedicle,  into  fix, 
feven,  or  more,  fmooth  firm  fegments  rjefembling  bay-leaves,  indented 
from  about  the  middle  to  the  extremity  ^  the  flower  is  large,  naked, 
pentapetalous,  of  a  pale  rofe  colour,  with  nupierous  ftamina  in  the  middle, 
which  are  followed  by  five  oi*  fix  pods  full  of  fhining  blackifh  feeds, 
the  petala  continuing,  and  chai\ging  greenifli  ;  the  root  confifts  of  nu- 
merous fibres,  hanging  generally  from  a^ knotty  head,  externally  of  a 
black  colour,  internally  white.  It  is  perenmal,  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  and  flowers  in  our  gardexisjnja^nuaryr-^ 

Black  hellebore  root,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  dram, 
proves  a  very  flrong,  though  not  very  violent  cathartic.  The  hellebore 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  never  ventured  on  without  extreme  caution 
and  as  a  laft  refource,  appears  to  have  been  a  different  fpecies  from  ours,, 
much  larger  and  of  more  violent  operation,  called  by  Tournefort  helle- 
borus niger  orientalise  amplijjimo  folio ,  caule  praaltOy  jiore  piirpurafcentey, 
which  is  flill  faid  to  be  found  in  plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and  in 
the  ifland  of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the  production  of  this  re- 
puted antimaniacal  drug.  In  the  prefent  prad;ice,  this  root  or  its  prepa- 
rations are  ufed  fometimes  as  a  purgative  in  cafes  where  the  flronger 
-cathartics  are  required  J  but  oftener  in  fmall  dofes  as  an  attenuant  and 
deobftruent.  It  is  found  particularly  ferviceable  againft  obflinate  fup- 
preflions  of  the  menflrual  purgations,  in  plethoric  habits  and  fanguine. 
conflitutions,  where  chalybeates  are  ineffediual  or  injurious. 

The  tafle  of  this  root  is  bitter  and  pungent  :  chewed  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  feems  to  benumb  the  tongue.  The  fibres  are  flronger  in. 
tafle,  and  medicinally  more  aftive,  than  the  tuberous  head;  and  the. 
cortical  part  of  this,  than  the  internal.  It  is  faid  to  prove  purgative, 
when  applied  only  externally,  in  fomentations,  to  the  bell)^  or  feet. 
Water  extrads  by  coClion,  and  proof  fpirit  by  digeflion,  nearly  all  the 
virtue  of  the  hellebore :  redified  fpirit  takes  up  chiefly  the  irritating 
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refinous  part.  After  due  codiion  in  water,  it  gives  out  little  to  fpirit : 
but  after  repeated  digeflions  in  pure  fpirit,  it  is  faid  flill  to  yield  to  water 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  a  diuretic  mucilaginous  fubllance :  the 
quantity  of  watery  extradl  amounts  to  about  one  third  of  the  root,  the 
fpirituous  only  to  about  one  fifth. 

The  extra£t  made  with  water  is  the  beft  and  fafell  preparation  of 
this  root  when  defigned  for  a  cathartic ;  as  it  contains  both  the 
purgative  and  diuretic  parts  of  the  hellebore,  and  as  the  irritating 
power  of  its  active  matter  is  confiderably  abated  by  the  boiling  :  it 
may  be  given  from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  oi*  more,  but  is 
ufed  oftener  in  conjundtion  with  other  materials  of  fimilar  intention, 
than  by  itfelf.  *An  extradl  of  black  hellebore,  made  in  a  very  operofe 
way  by  macerating  the  root  in  reftified  fpirits,  and  wine,  and  then 
ftrongly  exprefling  the  liquor,  which  is  afterwards  repeatedly  mixed 
with  water,  and  evaporated  to  a  due  confiftence,  is  the  principal 
ingredient  of  a  celebrated  medicine  for  the  dropfy  in  France,  known 
by  the  name  of  Backer'' s  tonic  pills.  The  other  articles  are  an  extradl 
of  myrrh,  and  powder  of  Carduus  benedidtus.  Thefe  pills  are  faid  to 
produce  a  very  copious  evacuation  both  by  ftool  and  urine  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  folids.  Their  ufe  is  prohibited 
to  perfons  of  a  tenfe  fibre,  or  who  are  fufpefted  to  have  internal 
fuppurations.  They  are  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution  alfo  in  hot 
climates.  In  dropfies  with  relaxation,  they  are  faid  to  produce  the 
happieft  efi*ed:s. 

A  tindure  made  in  proof  fpirit  appears  the  moft  eligible  prepa- 
ration for  the  purpofes  of  an  alterative  and  deobftruent :  four  ounces 
of  the  root  may  be  digefted  in  a  quart-f-,  or  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
the  fpirit;}:,  with  the  addition  of  thirty  :|l  or  forty-f-  grains  of  cochineal 
tt)  render  the  colour  more  fightly  ;  and  the  filtered  tindure  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful  twice  a  day,  in  warm  water  or  any  other  con- 
venient vehicle.  Dr.  Mead  informs  us,  that  in  menftrual  obftrudlions 
the  power  of  this  medicine  is  fo  great,  that  when,  from  an  ill  confor- 
mation of  the  parts,  or  other  caufes,  the  expedted  difcharge  does  not  fuc- 
ceed  upon  the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood  is  fo  forcibly  propelled,  as  to  make  its 
way  through  other  pafiages. . 
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HEPA'TICA, 

HEPATICA  terrefiris  Jive  Lichen  Ph.  Edinb.(a)  Lichen  petr<TUS 
latifolius  Jive  hepatica  fontana  C.  B.  Hepatica  terrejtris  vulgaris  feu 
lichen  qfficinarum  Rail  hiji.  i.  124.  yecoraria.  Marchantia  polymorpha 
Li?in.  Liver-wort:  a  fpecies  of  mofs  j  confifling  of  numerous  ob- 
tufely  laciniated  leaves,  lying  over  one  another,  marked  on  the  furface 
with  white  tubercles  reticularly  difpofed  through  the  green  fubftance  of 
the  leaf,  fhooting  out  underneath  fine  capillary  roots  :  from  the  extre- 
mities of* "the  leaves  iffue  clear  whitifh  pedicles,  bearing  globular  bodies, 
which  when  ripe  contain  black  minute  feeds  -like  duft.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  on  moift  flony  places,  and  runs  up  to  feed  in  March  or  April. 

This  mofs  is  recommended  as  an  aperient,  refolvent,  and  purifier 
of  the  blood.  From  the  penetrating  though  mild  pungency  and 
bitterifhnefs  of  its  tafle,  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue,  it  promifes 
to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconfiderable  virtue,  though  in  this  country  at 
prefent  difregarded.  It  gives  out  its  adtive  matter  both  to  watery 
and  fpirituous  menflrua. 

HEPATICA    N  0  B  I  L  I  S. 

HEPATICA  NOBILIS  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Hepatica  trifolia  five 
herba  trinitatis  Pharm,  Parif  Trifolium  hepaticum  fore  fmplici  C.  B, 
Anemone  Hepatica  Linn.  Hepatica,  Herb-trinity  :  a  low  plant, 
without  any  other  ftalk  than  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  :  the 
leaf  is  cut,  not  very  deep,  into  three  lobes,  entire  about  the  edges  :  the 
flower  is  commonly  blue,  fometimes  reddifh  or  white,  hexapetalous,  fet 
in  a  three-leaved  cup,  with  numerous  ftamina  in  the  middle,  which 
are  followed  by  a  clufter  of  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild 
on  gravelly  fhady  grounds  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
flowers  in  our  gardens  in  March  or  fooner. 

This  herb  is  a  mild  reftringent  and  corroborant ;  in  which  intentions, 
infufions  of  it  have  been  drank  as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves 
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given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  fpoonful  at  a  time.  Its  aftringent  matter 
is  diffolved  equally  by  water  and  fpirit  ;  and  on  infpifTating  the  filtered 
tindtures,  remains  entire  in  the  extracts  :  it  is  found  however,  even  when 
thus  concentrated,  to  be  flill  but  weak.  The  watery  extract  is  larger  in 
quantity,  and  proportionably  weaker  in  tafte,  than  the  fpirituous. 

HERMODACrrLUS. 

HERMODACTTLUS  Pharm.  Pari/.  Hermodactyl  :  the 
root  of  a  fpecies  of  colchicum,  brought  from  Turkey ;  of  the  fhape  of  a 
heart,  flatted  on  one  fide,  with  a  furrow  on  the  other  ;  of  a  white  colour  ; 
compadl  and  folid,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  powder. 

This  root  has  a  vifcous,  fweetifh  farinaceous  tafte,  and  no  remarkable 
fmell.  It  was  ranked  by  the  ancients  among  the  cathartics,  but  fuch  as 
we  now  meet  with  in  the  fhops  does  not  appear  to  have  any  purgative 
virtue.  Alpinus  relates,  that  hermodaftyls,  the  fame  with  what  are  fold 
in  Europe,  are  eaten  by  the  Egyptian  women  to  the  quantity  of  feveral 
roots  at  a  time  ;  that  they  do  not  move  the  belly,  or  produce  any  ill 
effeft :  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  very  nutritious,  and  contribute  to 
procure  the  fatnefs  and  plumpnefs  there  admired  ^^2^.  Thofe,  v/ho  re- 
port them  to  be  purgative,  have  probably  afcribed  to  the  hermodafbyls  a 
part  of  the  effedls  of  the  fubftances  which  were  joined  to  them  ;  for, 
being  acknowledged  flow  in  operation,  they  have  been  commonly  acuated 
with  aloes  and  other  cathartics.  They  have  long  been  an  entire  ftranger 
to  practice,  and  the  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  now 
defervedly  expunged  them  from  their  catalogues  of  officinals. 

HIB  ERNICUS  LAPIS. 

HIBERNICUS  LAPIS  &  Tegula  hibernica  &  Ardefta  hibernica 
Pharm.  Edinb.(b)  Hardejia  Phar?n  Parif.  Irish  slate  :  a  kind  of 
flate,  or  very  foft  ftone,  found  in  difi^erent  parts  of  Ireland  ^  in  the  mafs 
of  a  blueifli  black  colour  and  ftaining  the  hands  j  when  powdered,  pale 
or  whitifli  at  firft,  and  in  keeping  growing  black ;  in  the  fire,  yielding 
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fulphureous  fumes,  and  acquiring  a  pale  red  colour  with  an  additional 
hardnefs. 

This  mineral  appears  from  Dr.  Rutty's  experiments  in  his  fynopfis 
of  mineral  waters,  to  be  a  matrix  of  ferrugineous  vitriol  j  which  it 
difcovered  by  its  tafte,  and  by  the  black  colour  which  infufions  of  it 
ftruck  with  galls.  The  fpecimens  I  examined,  procured  from  our  fhops, 
had  no  vitriolic  tafte,  and  infufions  of  them  in  water  fuffered  no  vifible 
change  from  galls  :  but  that  they  contained  materials  from  which  vitriol 
is  producible,  appeared  from  the  fulphureous  fumes  they  emitted  in  the 
fire,  and  from  their  givmg  out,  when  burnt,  a  calx  of  iron  to  aqua 
regis ;  the  iron  difcovered  itfelf  by  the  tindiure  ftriking  a  blue  colour 
with  the  lixivium  defcribed  under  the  article  ferrum :  their  burning 
hard  fhews  their  earthy  matter  to  be  of  the  argillaceous  kind.  It  may 
therefore  be  prefumed,  that  this  foffil  conlifts  of  argillaceous  earth  im- 
pregnated, like  the  pyritae,  with  fulphur  and  iron  j  and  that,  like 
the  pyritae  alfo,  it  is  capable  of  becoming  vitriolic  by  long  expofure  to 
the  air  and  moifture.  It  has  been  fometimes  taken  by  the  common 
people,  powdered  and  mixed  with  fpruce  beer,  againft  inward  bruifes  ; 
but  its  medicinal  ufe  in  any  intention  is  not  much  to  be  commended, 
on  account  of  the  variability  of  its  qualities. 

HIPPOSELINUM. 

HIPPO SELINUM  Jive  Smyrnium  Ph.  Edinb.  (a)  Hippofelinum 
theophrajii  vel  Jmyrnium  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Macerone  &  olus  atrum  &  herba 
alexandrina  quibujdam.  Jmyrnium  Olujatrum  Linn.  Alexanders  : 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  fmallage  but  larger : 
producing  thick,  roundifti,  ftriated,  black  feeds.  It  is  biennial,  grows 
wild  about  the  fea  coafts,  and  fides  of  rivers,  and  flowers  m  May  and 
June. 

This  plant  is  nearly  fimilar  in  quality  to  fmallage,  but  fomewhat 
ftronger  both  in  fmell  and  tafte :  it  was  formerly  blanched  in  our 
gardens  for  culinary  ufe,  but  has  now  given  place  to  celeri,  which  is 
more  grateful.    T^^e  feeds  are  bitterifh  and  aromatic,  and  have  been  now 
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and  then  employed,  like  the  other  warm  feeds,  as  carminatives,  fto* 
machics,  and  aperients  :  they  give  out  their  virtue  imperfedtly  to  water, 
completely  to  rectified  fpirit :  in  diflillation  with  water,  they  yield  a 
fmall  quantity  of  effential  oil,  fmelling  agreeably  of  the  feeds,  and  in 
tafle  moderately  pungent.  The  roots  are  bitterer  than  the  feeds,  and  ftand 
recommended  as  refolvents,  diuretics,  and  emmenagogues  :  they  yield, 
on  incilion,  a  whitifh  juice,  which  is  faid,  when  infpiffated,  to  approach 
in  tafte  to  myrrh ;  whence  the  plant  has  been  called,  from  one  of  the 
names  of  that  gummy-refin,  fmyrnium. 

HORMINUM. 

HORMINUM  SAtlFUM  Jve  Sclarea  Pharm.  Edinb,fa)  Hor^ 
minum  fclarea  diBum  C.  B.  Gallitrichum  Jhtivum  y.B.  Sahia  Sclarea 
Linn.  Garden  clary  :  a  whitifh  green,  flightly  hairy  plant,  with 
fquare  ftalks,  and  large  wrinkled  oblong  fomev/hat  heart-fliaped  leaves  : 
both  the  leaves,  and  the  divilions  and  fubdivilions  of  the  branches,  ftand 
in  pairs  :  on  the  tops  grow  long  fpikes  of  blueifli  labiated  flowers, 
at  the  origin  of  which  are  little  concave  purplifh  leaves  without  pedicles  : 
the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  long  and  arched,  the  lower  fmaller  and 
cut  into  three  fegments,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  hollowed  like  a 
fpoon.  It  is  biennial,  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  cultivated  with 
us  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl:. 

The  leaves  and  feeds  of  clary  are  recommended  as  corroborants  and 
antifpafmodics ;  particularly  in  the  fluor  albus  and  other  like  weaknefles, 
and  in  hyfterical  complaints.  They  have  a  bitterifh  warm  tafl:e;  and 
a  ftrong  fmell,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  to  many  perfons  not  agreeable. 
The  leaves  difcover  to  the  touch  a  large  quantity  of  undtuous  refinous 
matter,  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  herb  appears  to  refide,  which  is 
readily  diflTolved  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  which,  on  infpiffating  the  fine 
green  tin<5ture,  remains  nearly  entire  in  the  dark  brownifh  extract :  this 
extradl  fmells  more  agreeably  than  the  herb  in  fubflance,  and  is  in  tafl:e 
moderately  warm,  bitterifh,  and  pungent.  Water  takes  up  likewife  by 
infufion  great  part  of  the  ad:ive  matter  of  the  clary,  and  carries  off  its 
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whole  flavour  in  evaporation,  leaving  a  weak,  difagreeably  bitterifh, 
roughifli  ex  trad;.  In  diflillation  with  water,  there  arifcs  both  from  the 
leaves  and  feeds,  a  fmall  quantity  of  efiential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of 
the  clary  :  from  fixty-four  ounces,  or  five  hundred  and  twelve  drams, 
of  the  feeds,  was  obtained  only  about  one  dram  of  oil.  The  leaves  or 
feeds,  fermented  with  malt  liquors,  are  faid  to  remarkably  increafe  their 
inebriative  quality. 

HTOSCTAMUS. 

HTOSCTAMUS  Fharm.  Pari/.  Henbane:  a  plant  with  foft, 
hairy,  oblong,  deeply  notched  leaves  j  and  bell-fliaped  flowers  cut  into 
four  fegments,  followed  by  irregular  cup-like  capfules,  whofe  cover 
falling  off  difclofes  numerous  fmall  feeds  in  two  cells. 

1.  Hyoscyamus  Fharm.  Edinb,  Hyofcyamus  niger  vel  'vulgaris  C.  B, 
Hyofcyamus  niger  y  Jive  apollinaris  herba,  alter  cum  arabum  Lob.  Faba 
fuilla.  Hyofcyamus  niger  Linn.-  Black  henbane:  with  large  leaves 
joined  clofe  to  the  fl:alk  ;  dufky  coloured  flowers  ;  and  greyifh  feeds.  It 
is  annual,  grows  wild  in  wafte  rich  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

2.  Hyoscyamus  albus  Linn.  Hyofcyamus  albus  major  vel  tertius 
diofcoridis  &  quartus  plinii  C.  B.  White  henbane:  with  fmaller  and 
woollier  leaves  fet  on  pedicles  ;  white  flowers  j  and  whitilh  feeds.  It  is 
annual,  and  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

These  plants  have  a  fetid  fmell,  of  the  narcotic  kind  :  on  the  organs 
of  tafte  they  make  no  confiderable  impreflion,  the  leaves  being  little 
other  than  herbaceous,  the  feeds  fomewhat  mucilaginous,  and  the  root^ 
fweetifh.  The  leaves,  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  cataplafm, 
fomentation,  or  unguent,  are  faid  to  be  refrigerant,  difcutient,  and  to 
abate  not  only  inflammatory  but  rheumatic  pains.  All  the  parts,  when 
taken  internally,  though  in  no  great  quantity,  prove  highly  narcotic, 
and  occafion  violent  diforders  of  the  fenfcs,  fometimes  of  long  duration, 
and  fometimes  fatal.  There  are  feveral  infl:ances  alfo  of  the  fenfes  being 
ftrongly  affedled  by  the  effluvia  of  the  plant ;  and  by  the  vapour  that 
arifes  upon  fcorching  it  over  the  fire,  which  has  by  fome  been  impru- 
dently 
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dently  direded  to  be  received  into  the  mouth  againft:  toothachs^^z/. 
The  efFed:  of  fmall  dofes,  infufficient  to  do  harm,  are  not  well  known. 
The  feeds  have  been  given  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcrupie,  and 
faid  to  have  proved  beneficial  in  fpittings  of  blood  and  thin  fharp  de- 
fluxions  on  the  lungs,  and  likewife  in  feme  convulfive  diforders.  The 
prefent  pradice,  however,  has  defervedly  rejeded  a  medicine  of  fuch  fuf- 
picious  qualities,  and  which  appears  to  beat  beft  but  a  precarious  fucce- 
daneum  to  the  produds  of  the  poppy.  It  is  faid,  that  the  feeds  are  the 
mildeft  part,  and  the  root  the  ftrongeft  ;  that  the  black  fort  is  in  ail  its 
parts  ftronger  than  the  white  ;  and  that  the  feeds  are  the  more  deleterious, 
the  more  they  approach  to  blacknefs. 

HTPERICUM, 

HTPERICUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Hypericum  vulgare  C.  B.  Androfa- 
mum  Jive  perforata  Gefn.  Hypericum  perforatum  Linn.  St.  John's 
WORT  :  a  plant  with  flender  round  woody  reddifh  ftalks,  which  have 
two  fine  ridges,  or  Hiarp  edgings,  oppofite,  alternately,  from  joint  to 
joint  J  fmall  oblong  obtufe  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  without  pedicles  j  and 
numerous  gold-coloured  pentapetalous  flowers  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  followed  by  little  rough  blackifh  hufks,  each  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  cells  full  of  minute  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild 
in  woods  and  uncultivated  places,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

This  plant  has  been  recommended  as  a  medicine  of  peculiar  efficacy 
in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  alienations  of  mind  \ 
from  its  fuppofed  virtue  in  which  cafes,  it  received  the  name  of  fuga 
damonum.  It  promifes  to  be  of  fome  ufe  as  a  mild  detergent  and  corro« 
borant,  difcovering  to  the  fenfes  a  refinous,'  bitterifh,  balfamic  impreg- 
nation. The  leaves,  viewed  againft  the  light,  exhibit  numerous  tranfpa- 
rent  points,  which  are  found  to  be  little  veficles  full  of  eflential  oil  or 
relinous  matter;  in  diftillation  with  waten^  the  oil  feparates  and  rifes 
to  the  furface,  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  turpentine.  About 

(a)  ^7fl'«  Lindeftolpe,  De 'venenis,  cap.  x.  the/.  20.  edit.  Stentzel.  p.  559.  Konig,  Regnum  vege- 
iabile,  fe£l.  iv.  p.  869.  Hoyer,  Atla  phyfico-medica  natures  curioforum,  'vol.  v.  obf.  69.  /.  260. 
Hoffman,  Philofophia  corporis  humani  morboji,  p.  ii.  cap,  vii.  §.7.    Oper.  omn,  \,   223.  Haller, 

au^tores  ab  eo  citatos,  Stirp.  hdvet.  /•  513. 
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the  edges  of  the  flower  are  obferved  black  points,  and  on  the  feed  veflels 

fmall  tubercles,  which  appear  to  be  limilar  oily  veflcles  :  the  tops,  when 

the  feeds  are  formed,  have  the  ftrongeft  terebinthinate  fmell,  and  yield 

in  diftillation  the  greateft  quantity  of  oil.    The  flowery  tops  give  a  deep 

yellowifli  red  tindure  to  rectified  fpirit,  and  a  paler  red  to  exprefl^ed  oils  : 

this  colour  does  not  appear  to  proceed  from  the  fubftance  of  the  leaves  or 

flowers,  but  from  the  reflnous  juice  in  the  veflcles  above  mentioned.  A 

tindlure  of  the  flowers  in  oil  olive,  made  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  OI.  hyperici 

the  full  blown  flowers,  frefh  gathered  and  freed  from  the  cups,  in  a  ' 

quart  of  oil,  till  the  oil  is  fufficiently  coloured,  is  kept  for  external  pur- 

pofes  in  the  (hops,  but  very  rarely  made  ufe  of. 

H  r  p  o  c  I  s  r  I  s. 

HTPOCISriDIS  SUCCUS  Fharm,  Lond.  The  juice  of  hypo- 
cisTis  :  an  infpiflfated  juice,  of  a  firm  confifl:ence  and  a  bright  black 
colour;  prepared  from  a  certain  flefhy  juicy  vegetable  production 
(hypocijiis  fub  cijlo  C.  B.  Afarum  Hy'pocijiis  Linn.)  which,  in  the  warmer 
climates,  grows  up  from  the  root  of  difl'erent  kinds  of  the  ciftus  or  rock- 
rofe,  three  or  four  inches  high,  eafy  to  break,  cloathed  with  fcales^, 
bearing  a  number  of  little  bell-fhaped  flowers  on  the  top,  but  no  leayes* 

This  juice  is  a  mild  afliringent,  of  no  particular  fmell  or  flavour.  It 
is  looked  upon  as  fimilar  to  the  Egyptian  acacia;  from  which,  however, 
it  difi^ers  remarkably  in  its  pharmaceutical  properties,  the  hypociliis 
being  almofl  totally  difl!bluble  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  whereas  acacia 
gives  out  little  or  nothing  to  that  menfl:ruum.  It  is  at  prefent  fcarcely 
otherwife  made  ufe  of  among  us,  than  as  an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the 
old  compofltions. 

HTSSOPUS. 

HTSSO PUS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Hyjfopus  qfficinarum  cariileci 
Jive  fpicata  C.  B.  HyJJopus  officinalis  Linn.  Hyssop  :  a  low  fhrubby 
plant ;  with  brittle  branched  fl:alks,  fquare  when  young,  and  round 
when  they  grow  woody ;  oblong  narrow  dark  green  leaves  fet  in  pairs  i 
and  loofe  fpikes  of  labiated  blue  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  cloven  and 
turned  upwards,  {landing  in  rows,  towards  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  gene- 
rally 
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rally  all  on  one  fide,  in  long  flriated  cups.    It  is  perennial,  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  leaves  of  hyflbp  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitteriOi  mode- 
rately warm  tafte.  They  give  out  their  adive  matter  both  to  water  and 
redified  fpirit,  to  the  laft  moft  perfedly  :  the  watery  infufions  are  of  a 
brownifh  or  greenifh  yellow,  the  fpirituous  tindures  of  a  dark  blackifh 
green  colour.  On  infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tindure,  very  little  of  the 
flavour  of  the  herb  exhales  or  diftils  with  the  menftruum  :  the  remain- 
ing extrad  is  bitterifh  and  very  warm,  and  difcovers  a  penetrating 
pungency,  fomewhat  like  that  of  camphor.  Water,  diftilled  from  the 
frefh  herb,  is  found  pretty  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its  flavour  :  an 
efTential  oil  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface,  to  the  quantity  of  about 
an  ounce  from  lix  pounds  of  the  leaves,  in  fmell  exadly  refembling  the  , 
hylTop,  in  tafte  very  pungent,  in  colour,  when  newly  diftilled,  yellowifh 
with  a  flight  caft  of  green,  which  by  age  changes  to  a  brownifh  :  the 
decodion,  remaining  after  the  diftillation,  is  difagreeably  roughifli, 
bitterifli,  and  fubfaline. 

This  plant  is  accounted  particularly  ferviceable,  as  an  attenuant,  corro- 
borant, and  expedorant,  in  humoural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  breafl:  and  fliomach  unaccompanied  with  inflammatory 
iymptoms  :  in  thefe  cafes,  infufions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  not 
unpalatable,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey  or  fugar,  and  drank  as  tea. 
The  diftilled  water,  by  fome  made  choice  of  as  a  bafts  for  pedoral  mix- 
tures and  juleps,  does  not  appear  fuperiour  or  equal  to  the  infufton. 

J  A  C  O  B  JE  A. 

yACOBMA  Pharm.  Pari/,  yacobaa  vulgaris  laciniata  C.  B.  Senecio 
major  Jive  jios  fanBi  jacobi  Mat  thiol.  Senecio  ^acobcEa  Linn.  Ragwort  : 
a  plant  with  a  firm  round  ftalk  generally  purplifti  j  oblong  dark  green 
leaves,  deeply  jagged  almoft  to  the  rib,  and  the  fedions  jagged  again 
and  fomewhat  crumpled :  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  grow  umbel-like 
clufters  of  yellow  flowers,  of  the  radiated  difcous  kind,  followed  by 
fmall  oblong  feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  common  in 
uncultivated  fields  and  by  road  fides,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The 
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The  leaves  of  ragwort  have  a  roughifh  bitterifh  fubacrid  tafte,  ex- 
tremely naufeous,  far  different  from  that  of  the  herbaceous  groundfel 
to  which  they  have  by  feme  been  accounted  fimilar.  Simon  Paulli 
relates,  that  they  were  found  of  great  fervice  in  an  epidemic  camp 
dyfentery,  many  foldiers  having  been  cured  of  that  difeafe  by  drinking 
a  deco6lion  of  them  j  and  exprelTes  fome  concern,  that  a  medicine  of  fo 
much  efficacy  fhould  be  at  the  fame  time  fo  very  difguftful  to  the  palate. 
This  however  is  an  inconvenience  that  may  be  ealily  palliated:  the 
active  matter  of  ragwort,  whatever  its  virtue  may  be,  is  diffolved  both 
by  water  and  by  red:ified  fpirit,  and  on  infpiffating  the  filtered  tindlures, 
remains  concentrated  in  the  extradts ;  which  may  be  taken,  without 
offence  to  ihe  palate,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pill.  The  fpirituous 
extrad:  is  in  lefs  quantity  than  the  watery,  and  proportionably  ffronger 
in  tafte ;  though  rather  lefs  naufeous  than  the  herb  in  fubftance. 

JALAPIUM. 

yALAPIUM  Pharm.  Lond.  yalapa  Pharm.  Edinb.  Mechoacanna 
nigra.  Jalap:  the  dried  root  of  the  mirabilis  peruviana  or  marvel-of- 
peru,  mirabilia  peruviana  Gerard.  Jolanum  mexiocanum  jlore  parvo  C.  B. 
Convolvulus  yalapa  Linn.^faJ  a  plant  with  thick,  flefhy  radifli-like  roots; 
jointed  ftalks  and  branches ;  acuminated  fomewhat  oval  leaves  fet  in 
pairs ;  and  elegant,  numerous,  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped  flowers, 
purple,  yellow,  white,  or  diverfly  variegated,  ftanding  in  double  cups, 
of  which  the  innermoft  inclofes  the  flower  and  the  outer  furrounds  its 
bafis  :  each  flower  is  followed  by  a  wrinkled,  roundifh,  pentagonal 
umbilicated  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  pepper  corn,  including  a  white 
kernel.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  duration  of  its  odoriferous 
flowers,  which  open  only  during  the  night,  and  of  which  it  produces 
continual  fucceffions  from  June  or  July  till  checked  by  frofts  j  at  which 
time  the  roots,  which  do  not  endure  our  winter,  are  taken  up,  and 
preferved  in  fand  till  fpring.  Whether  the  roots  produced  here  are 
equivalent  in  virtue  to  thofe  which  are  brought  from  abroad,  has  not, 
that  I  know  of,  been  tried. 

*  (a)  The  later  botanifts  are  not  perfeftly  agreed  concerning  the  gevius  of  the  plant  producing 
jalap.    Linnseus  firft  made  it  a  mirabilis ;  and  Bergius  now  gives  it  as  the  mirabilis  dichotoma  Livn. 

3  B  The 
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The  officinal  jalap  roots  come  from  the  province  of  Xalapa  in  New- 
Spain  ;  in  thin  tranfverfe  flices,  folid,  hard,  weighty,  of  a  blackifh 
colour  on  the  outfide  or  cortical  part,  internally  of  a  dark  greyifh  with 
feveral  black  circular  ftrise  :  the  hardeft,  darkeft  coloured,  and  thofe 
which  have  the  moft  of  thefe  refinous  veins,  are  the  beft.  Slices  of 
bryony  root,  which  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  mixed  with  them,  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  their  whiter  colour  and  lefs  compadt  texture. 

This  root  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  and  very  little  tafle  upon  the  tongue : 
fwallowed,  it  afFedts  the  throat  with  a  flight  kind  of  pungency  and  heat. 
Taken  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  it  proves  an  effedtual  and  in 
general  a  fafe  purgative  ;  very  rarely  occafioning  any  fevere  gripes  or 
naufea,  which  too  frequently  accompany  the  other  ftrong  cathartics. 
Some  have  prohibited  the  ufe  of  this  cathartic  to  children  ;  probably 
on  no  very  good  foundation.  Young  children,  from  the  laxity  of  their 
folids,  and  the  foft  lubricating  quality  of  their  food,  generally  bear  thefe 
kinds  of  medicines  better  than  adults,  and  adults  of  a  fpongy,  lax,  or 
weak  habit,  better  than  the  rigid  or  robuft.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  ftrong 
refinous  purgatives  are  in  either  cafe  more  innocent  than  jalap. 

Jalap  root,  digefted  in  as  much  rectified  fpirit  as  will  cover  it  to  the 
height  of  about  four  fingers,  gives  out  greateft  part  of  the  refinous  matter 
in  which  its  adlivity  refides,  and  tinges  the  menftruum  of  a  yellowifh 
brown  colour.  On  infpifiTating  the  filtered  tindture  to  about  one  half, 
and  adding  to  the  remainder  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  the  liquor  be- 
comes milky,  and  on  ftanding  depofites  the  pure  refin.  This  preparation, 
given  by  itfelf,  irritates  and  gripes  violently,  without  proving  confiderably 
purgative  :  thoroughly  triturated  with  tefi:aceous  or  other  powders,  or 
with  foap  i  or  ground  with  almonds  or  powdered  gum-arabic,  and  made 
into  an  emulfion  with  water  or  difi!blved  in  rediified  fpirit,  and  mixed 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  that  the  folution  may  bear  being  diluted 
with  watery  liquors  without  precipitation;  it  purges,  in  dofes  of  eight 
or  ten  grains,  as  effedlually,  and  for  the  mofi:  part  as  mildly,  as  the  jalap 
in  fubftance. 

The  jalap  remaining  after  fufficient  digeflion  with  fpirit,  has  no  ca- 
thartic virtue  :  boiled  in  water,  it  gives  out  a  mucilaginous  fubfl:ance, 
which  operates  only  by  urine.  Water  applied  at  firft  takes  up  a  portion 
of  the  refin  along  with  the  gum,  and  hence  the  watery  decodion  and 

extract 
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cxtraft  prove  weakly  cathartic  as  well  as  diuretic  :  the  root  ftill  retaining 
great  part  of  its  refin,  fo  as  to  purge  conliderably.  The  refinous  and 
gummy  parts  may  be  united  into  one  extradt,  by  firft  drawing  a  tinfturc 
from  the  powdered  root  with  redlified  fpirit,  then  boiling  the  reliduuin 
in  frefh  quantities  of  water,  evaporating  the  decoftions  till  they  begin  to 
grow  thick,  mixing  in  by  degrees  the  tinfture  infpilTated  to  a  like  thick- 
nefs,  and  continuing  a  gentle  heat  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  due 
confiftence.  This  extract  may  be  taken  by  itfelf  in  dofes  of  twelve  grains  Extraftum 
or  more  :  the  gummy  matter  of  the  jalap  being  futiicient  to  divide  the  '^i^^^^eJ-,] 
refin  and  prevent  its  too  violent  irritation. 

The  proportion  of  adlive  matter  differs  greatly  in  different  parcels  of 
jalap  J  fixteen  ounces  of  fome  forts  yielding  hardly  two  of  refin,  while 
the  fame  quantity  of  others  affords  three  or  four.  Hence  the  extracts  of 
jalap  appear  preferable  to  the  root  in  Hibftance,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  dofe  being  rendered  fmaller  by  the  reje<5lion  of  the  woody  parts,  but 
likewife  as  being  more  uniform  and  certain  in  ftrength.  Tindtures  of 
jalap  made  in  proof  fpirit  are  nearly  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  gummy- 
refinous  extradt,  this  menftruum  taking  up  both  the  refinous  and  gummy 
parts  of  the  root :  thefe  preparations,  made  from  different  kinds  of  jalap, 
will  vary  in  ftrength  fomewhat  more  than  the  folid  extradl  or  refin,  but 
not  fo  much  as  fome  have  fufpedted,  or  as  the  roots  in  fubftance ;  for  in 
the  proportions  ufually  employed,  the  proof  fpirit  does  not  take  up  the 
whole  of  the  virtue  of  any  kind  of  jalap,  and  perhaps  it  does  not  extradl 
much  more  from  one  kind  than  from  another,  provided  the  jalap  be  of  Tinfl. jalap, 
moderate  goodnefs.  If  three -f- or  four |:  ounces  of  jalap  be  digefted  in  fPh.Edinb. 
a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  the  refiduum  will  ftill  give  out  a  portion  of  refinous 
matter  to  redtified  fpirit,  and  this  refin  will  be  in  greater  quantity  in 
proportion  as  the  root  itfelf  was  the  more  refinous. 

IC  HT  HTO  C  O  LLA, 

ICHTHTOCOLLA  Ph.  Edinb.(a)  Isinglas  or  Fish-glue: 
a  folid  glutinous  fubftance,  prepared  from  a  fifh  of  the  fturgeon  kind, 
caught  in  the  rivers  of  Ruilia  and  Hungary.  The  fkin,  fins,  ^c.  arc 
boiled  in  water,  the  decodlion  infpiffated  to  a  due  confiftence,  and  then 
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poured  out  fo  as  to  form  tfiin  cakes  which  are  either  exficcated  in  that 
form,  or  cut  while  foft  into  flices  and  rolled  up  into  fpiral,  horfe  £hoe, 
and  other  fhapes.  The  befl  is  in  thin,  clear,  and  almoft  tranfparent 
pieces. 

*  A  different  account  of  the  formation  of  ifinglafs  is  given  by  Mr. 
Jackfon  in  P6i/o/.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXIII.  Part  I.  He  afferts  that  the-  fo- 
lution  of  animal  fubftances  of  every  kind  gives  glue^  not  ijinglafs -y  that 
this  laft  is  nothing  more  than  certain  membranous  parts  of  fifhes,  as  the 
air-bladder,  inteftines,  peritonaeum,  ^c.  in  their  entire  ftate,  only  freed 
from  their  natural  mucus  and  adhering  matters,  and  rolled  and  twifted 
into  the  forms  in  which  we  get  it. 

IcHTHYocoLLA  is  onc  of  the  purefl;  and  fineft  of  the  animal  glues, 
of  no  particular  fmell  or  tafte.  Beaten  into  fhreds,  it  diffolves  pretty 
readily  in  boiling  water  or  milk,  and  forms  a  gelatinous  fubftance, 
which  yields  a  mild  nutriment,  and  proves  ufeful  medicinally  in  fome 
diforders  ariling  from  a  fharpnefs  and  colliquation  of  the  humours. 
A  folution  of  it  in  water,  curioufly  fpread,  whilft  hot,  upon  filk,  affords 
an  elegant  flicking  plafter  for  flight  injuries  of  the  fkin,  not  eafily 
feparable  from  the  part  by  water,  and  fcarcely  inferiour  to  the  more 
compounded  one  fold  under  the  name  of  the  ladies  black  plafler,  in 
which  different  balfams  and  refins  are  joined  to  the  ichthyocolla. 

ILLECEBRA. 

ILLECEBRAf  Vermicularis ,  Piper  murale,  Sedum  minus.  Semper- 
vivum  minus  'uermiculatmn  acre  C.  B.  Sedum  acre  Linn.  Wall- 
PEPPER  or  Stonecrop  :  a  fmall  plant,  having  its  flalks  covered  with 
little  flefhy  conical  leaves  fet  thick  together  in  the  manner  of  fcales  :  on 
the  tops  appear  pentapetalous  yellow  fiov/ers,  each  of  which  is  followed 
by  feveral  pods  full  of  fmall  feeds.  It  is  annual,  grows  on  old  walls 
and  dry  flony  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant  has  a  very  acrid  tafle,  and  no  remarkable  fmeli :  applied 
externally,  it  veficates  the  part :  taken  internally,  in  no  great  quantity, 
it  proves  ftrongly  emetic.  Its  a6live  matter  appears,  from  the  accounts 
given  by  authors,  to  be  in  great  part  forced  out  along  with  the  watery 
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juice  by  expreffion  ;  to  diffolve  both  in  water  and  fermented  liquors 
by  infufion  ;  and  not  to  be  diflipated,  or  not  foon,  by  boiling.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  fundry  chronical  diforders^^^,  but 
its  durable  acrimony,  and  the  great  vehemence  of  its  operation,  have 
prevented  its  being  received  in  practice. 

I  M  P  E  RA  T  0  R  I  A. 

IMPERA'TORIA  Ph.Edinb.  Imperaforia  major  C.  B.  Imperatoria 
ajirutium  Lob.  &  Linn.  AJirantia  Dod.  Smyrnion  hortenfe  Trag.  Stru- 
thium  hodie  v'ocatum  Cord.  Masterwort  :  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  large  winged  leaves  divided  into  three  indented  fegments ;  pro- 
ducing thick  oblong,  ftriated  feeds  furrounded  with  a  narrow  leafy 
margin :  the  roots  are  oblong,  thick,  knobby,  jointed,  with  feveral 
lateral  fibres,  brown  on  the  outfide  and  whitifh  within.  It  is  perennial, 
a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyreneans,  from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with 
roots  fuppofed  to  be  fuperiour  to  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  our  gardens. 

The  root  of  imperatoria  is  a  very  warm  and  moderately  grateful 
aromatic,  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  angelica.  Infufed  in 
water,  or  digefted  in  rectified  fpirit,  it  impregnates  both  menftrua 
flrongly  with  its  fragrant  fmeli  3  the  former  weakly,  the  latter  ftrongly, 
with  its  warmth,  pungency,  and  bitterifhnefs ;  the  former  with  a 
muddy  brownifh,  the  latter  with  a  bright  yellow  colour.  On  infpif- 
fating  the  fpirituous  tindture,  very  little  of  its  flavour  exhales  with 
the  fpirit  :  the  remaining  deep  yellow  extract  fmells  moderately  of  the 
root,  and  impreffes  on  the  organs  of  tafte  a  confiderable  bitternefs  and 
glowing  pungency.  Water  carries  off  in  evaporation  nearly  all  the  fpecific 
flavour  of  the  maflerwort,  leaving,  in  the  dark  brown  extra(ftj  a  naufeous 
bitternefs  with  a  flight  degree  of  warmth  or  acrimony, 

IPECACOAN^HA. 

IPECACOANHA  Ph.  Lond.  Ipecacuanha  Ph.  Edmb.  Hipecacu- 
anna 'f   Radix  brazilienjis.     Pfychotria  emetica  Linn.^fbJ  Ipecaco- 

(a)  Below,  Eph.  nat.  curiof.  dec.  i.  arm.  vi  iff  vii.  ohf.  22.    Boerhaave,  Hi/l.  plant,  p.  ^6g. 
*(b)  This  is  the  name  given  it  in  the  fwpplement  to  Linnseus  ;  it  was  formerly  reckoned  by 
ham  a  fpecies  o£  Lonscera, 

4.  NHA : 
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ANHA :  a  flender  root,  brought  from  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  in  fhort 
pieces,  varioufly  bent  and  contorted,  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular 
filTures,  which  reach  quite  down  to  a  fmall  whitifti  woody  jfibre  that 
runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece:  the  cortical  part  is  compadt,  brittle, 
and  looks  fmooth  and  refinous  on  breaking.  Two  forts  of  this  root  are 
met  with  in  the  fhops,  one  brought  from  Peru,  the  other  from  Brazil ; 
ufually  denominated  from  their  external  colour,  the  firft  isohitijhy  grey^ 
or  ajh-coloured^  the  other  brown  ipecacoanha.  The  firft  is  generally 
preferred,  being  found  to  operate  with  the  greateft  certainty  and 
mildnefs. 

A  root  has  been  brought  over  under  the  name  of  white  ipecacoanha, 
which  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtues  of  the  two  foregoing  :  this  is 
readily  diftinguiftied  by  its  yellowifti  white  colour,  woody  texture,  and 
having  no  fiffures  or  wrinkles.  More  dangerous  abufes  have  fometimes 
been  committed,  by  the  fubftitution  or  mixture  of  the  roots  of  an 
American  apocynum,  which  have  been  found  to  operate  with  great  violence 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  in  fome  inftances,  as  is  faid,  to  prove 
fatal :  thefe  may  be  known  by  their  being  larger  than  the  true  ipecacoanha, 
the  filTures  more  diftant,  the  intermediate  fpaces  fmoother,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  colour  of  the  medullary  fibre,  which  in  the  poifonous 
roots  is  a  deep  reddifti  yellow,  in  the  true  ipecacoanha  a  whitifh  or 
pale  greyifti. 

Ipecacoanha  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  unlefs  during  its  pulverization 
or  infufion  in  liquors,  in  which  circumftances  it  emits  a  faint  naufeous 
one :  in  chewing,  the  wrinkled  cortical  part  proves  bitterifh  and  fubacrid, 
and  covers  the  tongue  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  mucilage;  the  medullary 
woody  fibre  is  nearly  infipid,  and  gives  out  to  menftrua  very  little  adive 
matter.  Geofiroy  obferves,  that  in  pulverizing  confiderable  quantities, 
the  finer  powder  that  flies  ofi\,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  it, 
is  apt  to  afi^ed  the  operator  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  fpitting  of 
blood,  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  or  a  fwelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  and  face,  and  fometimes  .of  the  throat ;  and  that  thefe  fymptoms 
go  off  in  a  few  days,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  the  afliftance  of  venae- 
fedion.  *In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  Vol.  LXVI.  Part  I.  is  a 
remarkable  cafe  of  violent  afthmatic  fits  in  a  lady  caufed  by  the  efiiuvia 
of  powdered  ipecacoanha. 

This 
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This  root  is  the  mildefl  and  fafeft  emetic  that  has  yet  been  difcoveredi 
and  may  be  ventured  on  ahnoft  in  the  loweft  circumftances  where  the 
ftomach  requires  to  be  unloaded.  The  common  dofe  is  from  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  and  upwards  :  in  the  medical  obfervations  and  enquiries 
publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London,  a  great  number  of  cafes 
are  mentioned,  in  which  two  grains  operated  fufficiently  :  in  conflitu- 
tions  which  bore  vomiting  ill,  and  which  were  greatly  ruffled  by  the 
ufual  dofes,  two  or  three  grains  operated  with  great  eafe.  Where  it  fails 
of  operating  upwards,  it  commonly  purges;  and  fometimes  confiderably  : 
in  this  intention  it  may  be  employed,  in  feveral  cafes,  to  advantage,  in 
conjunction  with  other  purgatives,  to  determine  its  aftion  downwards  : 
1  have  found  fifteen  grains  of  jalap,  with  two  or  three  of  ipecacoanha, 
purge  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  jalap  by  itfelf. 

The  ipecacoanha  was  firft  introduced,  about  the  middle  of  lafl:  century j. 
as  a  fpecific  in  dyfenteries ;  and  repeated  experience  has  confirmed  its 
•efficacy  in  this  diftemper,  not  only  when  ufed  as  an  emetic,  but  like- 
wife  when  given  in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  fcarcely  to  afFedt  the  groffer 
emundtories.  In  common  dyfenteric  fluxes,  it  frequently  performs  a 
cure  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time  j  not  by  its  exerting  an  aftringent 
power,  as  feme  have  fuppofed,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  real 
aflringency  ;  nor  by  its  mucilaginous  fubftance  covering  the  inteftines 
and  incraffating  thin  humours,  as  others,  with  more  plaufibility,  have 
inferred  both  from  its  mucilaginous  tafte,  and  from  the  ropinefs  and 
fliminefs  which  it  manifeftly  communicates  to  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach  but  apparently  by  promoting  perfpiration,  the  freedom  of 
which  is  in  thefe  cafes  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  an  increafe  of 
which,  even  in  a  ftate  of  health,  is  generally  obferved  to  diminifli  the 
evacuation  by  ftool.  In  common  dyfenteries,  the  ikin  is  for  the  moft 
part  dry  and  tenfe,  and  perfpiration  obftrudted :  and  indeed  this  obftruc- 
tion,  and  the  converfion  of  the  perfpirable  matter  upon  the  inteftines,  is 
very  frequently  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Moft  of  the  common 
diaphoretics  pafs  off,  in  thefe  cafes,  without  eifed :  but  ipecacoanha, 
if  the  patient  after  a  puke  or  two  be  covered  up  warm  in  bed,  brings  on 
a  free  diaphorefis  or  a  plentiful  fweat,  by  which  I  have  often  known  the 
diftemper  terminated  at  once. 

In  putrid  or  malignant  dyfenteries,  or  where  the  patient  breathes  a 
tainted  air,  it  has  not  been,  found  equally  fuccefsful  :  it  requires  here  to 
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be  continued  for  feveral  days,  or  repeated  as  an  evacuant,  with  the  fur- 
ther affiftance  of  rhubarb,  cordial  antifeptics,  and  mild  opiates  or  aftrin- 
gents.  Where  plentiful  evacuation  is  neceffary,  or  the  offending  matter 
lodged  deep,  and  the  operation  can  be  borne  without  inconvenience,  the 
ipecacoanha,  as  Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  is  moft  advantageoufly  given  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  a  vomiting 
or  purging  comes  on. 

*In  the  fpafmodic  afthma.  Dr.  Akenfide  remarks,  that  where  nothing 
contraindicates  repeated  vomiting,  he  knows  no  medicine  fo  effe<flual  as 
ipecacoanha.  In  violent  paroxyfms,  a  fcruple  procures  great  and  immedi- 
ate relief.  For  habitual  indifpofition,  from  three  to  five  grains  every  morn- 
ing, or  from  five  to  ten  every  other  morning,  may  be  given  for  a  month  or 
fix  weeks.  It  is  equally  ufeful  where  it  does  not  vomit,  as  where  it  does. 
The  relief  feems  owing  to  its  general  antifpafmodic  or  relaxing  property, 
of  which  its  emetic  operation  is  probably  a  particular  confequencei^^y. 

*In  the  Stockholm  aBs  1770,  are  feveral  cafes  of  uterine  haemorrhagies 
cured  by  x  or  1  grain,  rubbed  with  fugar,  given  every  four  hours  or 
oftener.  In  one  cafe,  the  haemorrhage  returned  on  difcontinuing  the 
medicine,  and  ceafed  on  repeating  it.  Thefe  fmall  dofes  had  good  efifedls 
in  catarrhal  coughs,  even  in  thofe  which  attend  confumptions  ;  and  if  not 
beneficial,  are  at  leaft  not  hurtful,  in  bloody  coughs,  in  which  vomiting 
has  feveral  times  been  obferved  to  come  on,  without  any  increafe  of  the 
hemorrhage.  They  may  be  ufeful  in  peripneumony  and  pleurify,  in 
which  cough  is  often  the  moft  troublefome  fymptom,  and  in  which 
Seneka  root  (which  in  increaied  dofes  proves  alfo  emetic)  has  been  fo 
much  recommended.  - — 

The  emetic  virtue  of  ipecacoanha  refides  in  its  refinous  parts.  By 
digefiiing  the  root  in  frefh  quantities  of  rectified  fpirit,  and  infpilTating 
the  filtered  tinctures,  a  refinous  extraft  is  obtained,  to  the  quantity  of 
about  three  ounces  from  fixteen,  which,  by  itfelf,  vomits  fi:rongly,  and 
with  great  irritation  :  the  refiduum  yields  to  water  nearly  four  ounces 
of  a  foft  tenacious  mucilage,  which  has  Icarcely  any  fenfible  operation. 
If  only  a  part  of  the  refin  be  extracted,  by  flight  digeftion  in  a  little 
highly  red:ified  fpirit,  the  remaining  root  proves  more  gentle,  and  rather 
purgative  than  emetic  :   in  this  ftate  it  is  recommended  by  fome  in 


(a)    Med.  Tranfaa.  I.  93. 
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dyfenteries  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  fever,  where  the  root  with 
its  natural  quantity  of  refin  might  irritate  too  much  ;  but  as  fmall  dofes 
of  the  root  itfelf  operate  with  all  the  eafe  and  gentlenefs  that  can 
be  wifhed  for,  this  precarious  method  of  weakening  it  does  not  ap- 
pear advifeable. 

By  boiling  it  in  water,  a  part  of  the  refm  is  taken  up  with  the  muci- 
lage ;    the  extract  amounting  to  about  fix  ounces  from  fixteen,  and 
proving  mildly  emetic.    The  beft  menftruum  for  extrading  the  entire 
virtue  of  the  root  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  fpirit  with 
two  or  rather  three  parts  of  water :    after  fufficient  digeftion  in  this 
menftruum,  neither  water  nor  fpirit  took  up  any  thing  confiderable  from 
the  remainder.    In  the  (hops  wine  is  employed  :  an  ounce  of  the  root  Vinum  ipe- 
is  macerated  or  digefted  in  a  pint  of  canary  -f-  or  fifteen  ounces  of  "p^^"^'^,^^ 
mountain      to  which  fome  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dried  orange  \Ph,Edinl>. 
peel  -f-  to  cover  the  unpleafant  flavour  of  the  ipecacoanha.  Thefe 
tinftures,  in  dofes  of  from  half  an  ounce  or  lefs  to  an  ounce  and  up- 
wards, prove  mildly  emetic. 

IRIS. 

JRIS  :  a  perennial  plant  with  long  narrow  fword-like  leaves,  ftanding 
edgewife  to  the  ftalk ;  and  large  naked  flowers,  divided  deeply  into  fix 
fegments,  of  which,  alternately,  one  is  eredl  and  another  arched  down- 
wards, with  three  fmaller  productions  in  the  middle,  inclofing  the  fta* 
mina  and  pifliil :  the  roots  are  tuberous,  irregular,  and  full  of  joints. 

I.  Iris  nostras  purpurea  Eidinh.(a)  Iris  vulgaris  germanica 
Jive  Jihejiris  C.  B.  Iris  germanica  Linn.  Flower-de-luce,  common 
iris  or  orrice  :  with  blue  flowers,  whofe  arched  fegments  are  bearded 
with  a  yellowifh  matter,  ftanding  feveral  on  one  ftalk  higher  than  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  have,  when  frcfh,  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and 
an  acrid  naufeous  tafte.  They  are  a  ftrong  irritating  cathartic  ;  in  which 
intention,  their  expreflfed  juice  has  been  given  in  hydropic  cafes,  from 

(a)  Expunged. 
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one  or  two  drams  to  three  or  four  ounces,  diluted  largely  with  watery 
or  vinous  liquors,  to  prevent  its  inflaming  the  throat.  The  remarkable 
differences  in  the  dofe,  as  diredied  by  different  pradiical  writers,  appear 
to  have  proceeded  from  hence;  that  fome  employed  the  juice  in  its 
recent  turbid  ftate,  loaded  with  the  acrimonious  cathartic  matter  of  the 
root;  others,'  fuch  as  had  been  depurated  by  fettling,  and  which  had 
depofited,  along  with  the  feculencies,  a  great  fhare  of  the  a<5tive  parts. 
By  gently  infpiffating  the  juice,  it  is  rendered  lefs  violent  in  cathartic 
power,  and  lefs  liable  to  irritate  and  inflame  ;  but  becomes  at  the  fame 
time  too  precarious  in  ftrength  to  be  depended  on  :  by  infpiffation  to 
perfed:  drynefs,  its  purgative  virtue  is  almofl,  if  not  altogether,  de- 
ftroyed.  The  root  itfelf  lofes  alfo,  in  drying,  its  offenfive  fmell,  and 
its  naufeous  acrimony,  and  along  with  thefe  its  cathartic  quality :  in 
this  ftate,  it  difcovers  a  flight  and  not  difagreeable  pungency  and 
bitterifhnefs,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  aromatic  flavour,  nearly  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  following  fpecies,  but  weaker  and  lefs 
grateful. 

The  blueifh  exprelTed  juice  of  the  flowers  changes  on  being  infpiflated, 
efpeciallyif  a  little  lime-water  is  added,  to  a  fine  green  ;  and  in  this  form 
is  direded,  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias  for  tinging  fome  of  the  undluous 
compoiitions  called  odoriferous  or  apoplectic  balfams. 

2.  Iris  P^.  Lond.  Iris  jlorenttna  Ph.  Edinb.  &  Linn.  Iris  alba  jlo- 
rentina  C.  B.  Florence  orrice ;  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
foregoing  occafloned  by  difference  of  climate  ;  diftinguiihable  from  it 
in  our  gardens,  by  the  flowers  being  white,  and  the  leaves  inclining 
more  to  blueifh.  The  fhops  are  fupplied  from  Italy  with  dried  roots 
fuperiour  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth ;  in  oblong  fiattifh  pieces  freed 
from  the  fibres  and  brownifh  bark,  externally  of  a  whitifh  colour  with 
brownifh  fpecks,  internally  inclining  to  yellowiih,  eafily  reducible  into 
a  farinaceous  yellowi£h  white  powder. 

This  root,  in  its  recent  ftate,  does  not  feem  to  differ  much  from 
the  preceding  j  being,  like  it,  naufeous,  acrimonious,  and  purgative, 
though  not  quite  in  fo  great  a  degree ;  and  lofing  thefe  qualities  on 
being  dried.  The  dry  root,  as  met  with  in  the  fhops,  has  an  un6tuous, 
bitterifh,  pungent  tafte,  not  very  ftrong,  but  very  durable  in  the  mouth  : 
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and  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  violets.  It  is  ufed 
in  perfumes  ;  in  fternutatory  powders ;  for  communicating  a  grateful 
flavour,  fomewhat  like  that  of  rafpberries,  to  wines  and  to  fpirits ;  and 
medicinally  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  for  attenuating  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expedtoration.  Its  fmell  and  tafte  are  extracted  both  by 
water  and  redtified  fpirit,  moft  perfedlly  by  the  latter.  In  diftillation, 
it  gives  over  with  water  the  whole  of  its  peculiar  flavour,  its  bitternefs 
and  a  flight  acrimony  remaining  in  the  infpifl'ated  extradl :  the  difliilled 
water  fmells  very  agreeably,  but  no  efl^ential  oil  is  obtained  though  fome 
pounds  of  the  root  be  fubjed:ed  to  the  operation  at  once.  Red:ified  fpirit 
brings  over  a  part  of  its  violet  fmell,  but  little  or  nothing  of  its  warmth 
or  taflie :  the  infpiflated  extract  is  a  pungent,  bitterifh,  balfamic  mafs, 
glowing  in  the  mouth  like  pepper ;  its  quantity  is  about  one  fifteenth 
of  the  weight  of  the  root. 

3.  Gladiolus  luteus  Ph,  Lond.  Iris  palujiris  Ph.  Edinb.  Iris 
falujiris  lutea  Ger.  Acorus  vulgaris  Pharm.  Augujlan.  Acorus  adulte- 
rinus  C.  B.  Pfeudoacorum  Matth.  PJeudoris  Dod.  Butomon  Cluf.  Iris 
Pfeud-Acorus  Linn.  Yellow  water-flag,  bafl:ard  acorus,  fedge  :  with 
reddifh  roots,  yellow  unbearded  flowers  fl:anding  feveral  on  one  ftalk, 
and  the  middle  ribs  of  the  leaves  prominent.  It  is  common  by  the  fides 
of  rivers  and  marfhes,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  this  fpecies  are,  when  frefh,  rather  more  acrid,  and 
more  ftrongly  cathartic,  than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  expreflfed 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of  eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two,  and 
occafionally  increafed,  has,  in  fome  infl:ances,  produced  plentiful  evacua- 
tions, after  jalap,  gamboge,  and  mercurials  had  failed /^^^r  but  however 
fuccefsful  it  may  have  fometimes  been  as  a  drafliic  purgative,  it  is  ac- 
companied, like  the  other  irifes,  with  a  capital  inconvenience ;  its 
ftrength  being  fo  precarious,  or  fo  variable  in  diff^erent  fliates,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  fit  for  general  ufe.  The  juice,  both  of  this  and  of  the 
other  kinds  of  iris,  has  been  employed  alfo  externally  for  clearing  the 
ikin  of  forpiginous  eruptions  ;  and  fometimes  fnuffed  up  the  nofe  as  a 


^a)  Edinburgh  medical  ejfays,  'vol,  v.  art,  8. 
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ilrong  errhine :  even  for  thefe  purpofes  it  is  to  be  ufed  with  caution, 
being  fubjed:,  by  its  great  acrimony,  to  inflame  or  veficate  the  parts. 

The  dry  roots  are  much  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable  than  thofe  of  either 
of  the  preceding  fpecies  of  iris.  They  have  fcarcely  any  fmell ;  and 
when  chewed  in  fubftance,  difcover  very  little  tafte.  An  extradl  made 
from  them  by  rectified  fpirit  is  likewife  weaker  and  more  naufeous, 
though  its  quantity  is  lefs,  amounting  only  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  root :  it  has  nothing  of  the  flavour  or  aromatic  warmth 
of  thofe  of  the  other  two,  but  an  ungrateful  auftere  bitterifhnefs  and 
a  kind  of  faline  pungency.  It  is  the  root  in  this  dry  ftate  that  the 
writers  on  medicines  mean,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  yellow  water-flag 
root  as  being  afl:ringent  and  fl:omachic  :  it  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  any  great  claim  to  thefe  virtues,  and  among  us  is  no  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  oflicinal  arum  powder,  in  which 
it  is  faid  to  be  employed  only  in  deference  to  the  original  of  Birckmann 
firft  publifhed  by  Quercetanus. 

^   J  U  J  U  B  JE. 

yUyUBM  Ph.  Parif.  Jujubce  major es  oblongce  C,  B.  Zizyphus 
Dod.  Rhamnus  Zizyphus  Linn.  Jujubes  :  a  half-dried  fruit  of  the 
plum  kind,  about  the  flze  and  fhape  of  an  olive  :  confifliing  of  a  pretty 
thick  reddifh  yellow  fkin,  a  whitifh  fungous  pulp,  and  a  wrinkled  fl:one 
pointed  at  both  ends  :  the  produce  of  a  prickly  tree,  with  three-ribbed 
leaves,  and  herbaceous  or  yellowifh  flowers,  fometimes  found  wild,  and 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

This  fruit,  when  in  perfedlion,  has  an  agreeable  fweet  tafte ;  and  in 
thofe  countries  where  it  is  common,  makes  an  article  of  food  in  its  recent 
fl:ate,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried ;  decoftions  of  it  being  ufed, 
like  other  glutinous  fweets,  as  incraflants,  and  demulcents  in  defluxions 
on  the  breafl:.  Among  us,  it  has  long  fl:ood  neglected,  and  is  now  be- 
come a  ftranger  to  the  iliops  ^  the  tree  not  producing  fj-uit  in  this 
climate ;  and  that,  which  we  received  from  abroad,  being  commonly 
mouldy  or  carious. 

Another  fruit  of  the  fame  kind,  of  a  dark  blackifh  hue,  furnifhed 
with  an  a£h-coloured  cup  at  the  bottom,  from  which  it  eafily  parts, 
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is  fometimes  brought  from  the  eaftern  countries,  under  the  names  of 
febejieny  myxa,  or  myxaria.  It  is  produced  by  the  Cordia  Myxa  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  more  glutinous  than  the  jujube;  to  which  it  has  been 
commonly  joined  in  perioral  decodiions ;  and  along  with  which  it  is 
now  difcarded  by  the  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

y  U  N  C  U  S  ODORA'lUS. 

y UNCUS  ODORATUS  Pharm,  Lond.  y uncus  odoratus Jive  ara- 
maticus  C.  B.  Schoenanthus,  fquinanthum^  fcenum  camelorum,  ^  palea  de 
mecha  ^ibujdam.  Andropogon  Scbcenanthus  Linn.  Sweet  rush  or 
Camel's  hay  :  a  dried  herb,  of  the  grafs  kind,  brought  from  Turkey 
and  Arabia,  in  bundles  about  a  foot  long  ^  confifting  of  fmooth  flalks, 
in  fhape  and  colour  fomewhat  refembling  barley  ftraws,  full  of  a  fungous 
pith  like  thofe  of  rufhes  ;  and  leaves  like  thofe  of  wheat  furrounding  the 
flalk  with  feveral  coats  :  towards  the  tops  of  the  flalks  are  fometimes 
found  fliort  woolly  fpikes  of  imperfed:  red  flowers,  fet  in  double  rows. 

The  fweet  rufh,  when  in  perfed:ion,  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
warm,  bitterifh,  not  unpleafant  tafle.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  yeilowifh,  fragrant,  and  very  pungent  effential  oil  : 
the  remaining  decodtion,  thus  divefled  of  the  aromatic  matter  of  the  plant, 
proves  unpleafantly  roughifh,  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat  acrid.  A  tincture 
made  in  redtified  fpirit,  m  colour  greenifh  yellow,  yields,  on  being  in- 
fpiffated,  a  tolerably  grateful,  bitterifh,  aromatic  extract.  This  plant, 
formerly  employed  as  a  warm  flomachic  and  deobftruent,  appears  from 
the  above  experiments  to  be  of  no  inconfiderable  activity  j  but  in  this 
country,  more  common  aromatic  vegetables  have  now  fuperfeded  its  ufe. 
It  is  kept  in  the  fhops  only  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate  and 
theriaca  y  and  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  having  at  lafl  expunged  thofe 
compofitions,  have  dropt  the  juncus  odoratus. 

j»   .  ■ 

yUNIPERUS. 

yUNIPERUS  :  juniperus  vulgaris  fruticoja  C.B.  yuniper us  com- 
munis Linn.  Juniper  :  an  evergreen  tree  or  bufh,  clothed  with  flender 
narrow  fliff  fharp  leaves,  like  prickles^  wiiich  ftand  generally  three  to- 

_   gether' : 
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gether  :  the  flowers  are  a  kind  of  fmall  fcaly  catkins  growing  on  one 
plant ;  the  fruit,  round  berries,  growing  on  a  different  one,  containing, 
each,  three  oblong  irregular  feeds.  It  is  common  on  heaths  in  different 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  is  found,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  both  with 
unripe  green  or  red  berries,  and  with  ripe  blueifh  black  ones. 

The  BERRIES,  bacccE  juniperi  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  are  brought 
chiefly  from  Holland  and  Italy  :  they  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  not.  much 
fhrivelled,.  and  free  from  mouldinefs,  which  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  con- 
trad:  in  keeping.  They  have  a  moderately  flrong  not  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a  warm  pungent  fweetifh  tafte,  which  if  they  are  long  chewed  or 
previoufly  well  bruifed,  is  followed  by  a  confiderable  bitternefs.  The 
fweetnefs  appears  to  refide  in  the  juice  or  foft  pulpy  part  of  the  berry  j 
the  bitternefs,  in  the  feeds  j  and  the  aromatic  flavour,  in  oily  veficles, 
fpread  throughout  the  fubflance  both  of  the  pulp  and  of  the  feeds,  and 
diftinguifhable  even  by  the  eye.  The  frefh  berries  yield,  on  expreflion, 
a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like  aromatic  juice  :  if  previoufly  powdered,  fo  as 
to  thoroughly  break  the  feeds,  which  is  not  done  without  difficulty,  the 
juice  proves  tart  and  bitter.  The  fame  differences  are  obfervable  alfo  in 
tin£lures  and  infuiions  made  from  the  dry  berries,  according  as  the  berry 
is  taken  entire  or  thoroughly  bruifed. 

They  give  out  nearly  all  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  re£tified  fpirit, 
and  tinge  the  former  of  a  brownifh  yellow,  the  latter  of  a  bright  orange 
01.  e  baccis  colour.  Diflilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  yellowifh  effential  oil,  very 
^Lonl^E^in.  fubtile  and  pungent,  in  fmell  greatly  refembling  the  berries,  in  quantity 
(if  they  have  been  fufiiciently  bruifed)  about  one  ounce  from  forty  :  the 
decodtion,  infpiffated  to  the  confiflence  of  a  rob  or  extradl,  has  a  pleafant, 
balfamic,  fweet  tafle,  v/ith  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  bitterifhnefs.  Apart 
of  the  flavour  of  the  berries  arifes  alfo  in  diftillation  with  redtified  fpirit : 
the  infpiflfated  tindlure  confifls  of  two  diftindt  fubftances ;  one  oily  and 
fweet  :  the  other  tenacious,  refinous,  and  aromatic. 

Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  carminatives,  detergents,  and  diuretics.  The 
diflilled  oil  is  a  very  ftimulating  diuretic,  approaching  in  quality  to  that 
of  turpentine,  like  which,  it  impregnates  the  urine  with  a  violet  fmell : 
the  fpirituous  extradt  gives  the  fame  kind  of  fmell ;  as  does  likewife  the 
berry  in  fubftance,  in  a  lower  degree  y  but  the  watery  extradt  or  rob,  as 
being  divefled  of  the  oil,  has  no  fuch  effedl.  This  lafl  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage  in  cafes  where  the  more  ilimulating  preparations  would  be  im- 
proper ; 
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proper  ;  as  in  catarrhs,  debilities  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  urinary  excretions,  in  perfons  of  an  advanced  age.  Among 
the  arcmatics  that  have  been  tried  in  compofition  w^ith  juniper  berries, 
fweet  fennel  feeds  and  caraway  feeds  feem  the  beft  adapted  to  improve 
their  flavour  :  a  cordial  water  is  prepared  in  the  fhops  by  drawing  ofF 
a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  a  pound  of  the  berries  and  an  ounce  and  a  Aq.junipc" 
half  of  each  of  the  feeds.    The  water  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  comp.i'>5'.£. 
volatile  virtue  of  the  berry ;   to  which  the  more  fixt  ones  may  in  many 
cafes  be  ufefully  fuperadded,  by  mixing  with  it  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  rob.  , 

The  WOOD,  lignum  jumperinum  Ph.  Edinb.faJ  cedrinum  lignum  Ph, 
Parif.  has  been  recommended  as  a  fudorific,  and  by  fome  accounted 
limilar  to  guaiacum  or  falTafras,  to  either  of  which  it  is  greatly  inferiour. 
It  has  a  weak  not  unpleafant  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  :  deco£tions  and 
extradts,  made  from  it  with  water,  are  difagreeably  bitterifh,  fub- 
aftringent,  and  balfamic  :  the  fpirituous  tinctures  are  weaker  than  the 
watery,  and  yield,  on  being  infpilTated,  an  almofl  infipid  refin.  The 
quantity  of  watery  extrad:,  according  to  Cartheufer's  experiments,  is  about 
one  twelfth  the  weight  of  the  wood  5  of  fpirituous  extrad:,  one  eighth. 

In  the  warmer  climates,  particularly  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  there 
exudeSj  from  a  larger  fpecies  of  juniper,  a  refinous  juice,  which  con- 
cretes into  femipellucid  pale  yellowifh  tears  or  glebes,  refembling  maflich, 
but  larger;  the  fandaracha  of  the  Aribians,  and  gummi  juniper  inum  of 
the  fhops  (Ph.  Edinb.faJ  called  by  fome,  from  the  ufe  to  which  it 
has  been  principally  applied,  vernix.  This  refin  has  a  light  agreeable 
fmell,  and  no  conliderable  tafte  :  it  diffolves  in  redlified  fpirit,  and  in 
oils  both  exprelTed  and  diftilled,  but  gives  out  little  or  nothing  to  watery 
liquors,  and  thus  difcovers  that  it  is  nearly  a  pure  refin.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  fimilar  in  quality,  as  in  appearance,  to  maftich ;  and  has  been 
fometimes  given  internally,  agninft  hemorrhagies,  old  fluxes,  and  ulcera- 
tions J  but  principally  employed  externally  in  corroborant,  nervine, 
traumatic  applications.  Among  us,,  it  is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  for 
any  medicinal  purpofes ;  other  refinous  fubftances,  more  common  in  the 
{hops,  being  apparently  fuperiour  to  it. 

(a)  Expunged.. 

K  jd.  L  T. 
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KALI. 

KALI  Pharm.  Edinb.  fa)  Kali  majus  cochleato  femine  C.  B.  ^alfola 
quibufdam.  Salfola  Soda  Linn.  Snail  seeded  glasswort  or  salt- 
wort :  a  plant  with  fpreading,  reddifh,  pretty  thick  branches  ;  oblong, 
narrow,  pointed,  flefhy  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  houfeleeks ;  and  imper- 
fetft  flowers  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  followed  each  by  one  feed 
fpirally  curled  and  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild 
on  the  fea  coafts  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

This  herb  is  very  juicy,  in  tafte  bitterifh  and  remarkably  faline. 
The  exprefled  juice,  and  infufions  or  decodtions  of  the  leaves,  are  faid 
to  be  powerfully  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  in  this  intention  have  by 
fome  been  greatly  recommended  in  hydropic  cafes  :  half  a  dram  of  the 
juice  is  reckoned  a  fufficient  dofe.  But  the  kali  is  principally  regarded, 
on  account  of  its  yielding  copioufly,  when  burnt,  the  fixt  alkaline  fait 
called  foda  or  foude :  an  impure  foda  is  prepared  from  it  about  Montpelier, 
where  the  plant  is  faid  to  be  cultivated  for  this  ufe  in  the  fait  marfhes ; 
and  a  purer  kind  at  Alicant  in  Spain  from  a  fomewhat  different  fpecies 
of  ^2i\i  fbj.  The  fait  called  kelp,  prepared  among  ourfelves  from  dif- 
ferent marine  plants,  contains  an  alkali  of  the  fame  kind,  but  more 
impure.  - 

The  foda  is  much  milder  in  tafte  than  the  common  vegetable  alkalies, 
and  is  in  feveral  other  refped:s  alfo  very  conflderably  different  from  them, 
being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea  fait 
(fee  Natron).  It  promifes  to  be  an  ufeful  article  of  the  materia  medica, 
and  has  for  fome  time  pafl  been  received  in  practice  in  this  country,  as 
it  has  long  been  among  the  French,  both  by  itfelf,  and  combined  with 
tartar  into  the  neutral  fait  called  fal  rupetknfe.  *  The  Edinburgh  college 
have  received  a  purified  fait  of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  fal  alcalinus 
fixiis  fojjilis  purijicatus. 

(a)  Expunged. 

(bj  Kali  hifpanlcum  fupinum  annuum  fedi  foliis  brevibus,  Mem.  de  Vacad.  des  fctenc.  de  Paris, 
pour  Vann.  1717.  £5"  Pharm,  Pari/,  p.  Ixiv.    Salfola  fativ a  Linn, 
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KERMES  Pharm.  Lond-.  Granum  tinSiorium  ^  coccus  baphica  qui- 
bufdam.  Kermes  :  round  reddifh-brgwn  grains,  about  the  fize  of 
peas  :  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  adhering 
to  the  branches  of  the  fcarlet  oak.  Thefe  grains  appear,  when  fre£h,  full 
of  minute  reddifh  ova  or  animalcules,  of  which  they  are  the  nidus,  and 
which  in  long  keeping  change  to  a  brownifh  red  powdery  fubflance. 
They  are  cured  by  fprinkling  with  vinegar  before  exficcation  :  this 
prevents  the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and  kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are 
already  hatched  ;  which  would  otherwife  become  winged  infed:s,  and 
leave  the  grain  an  empty  hufk. 

Fresh  kermes  yield  upon  expreffion  a  red  juice,  of  a  light  pleafant 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifli,  fuballringent,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte :  this 
juice,  or  a  fyrup  made  from  it,  are  brought  from  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  mild  reftringents  and  corroborants.  An 
elegant  cordial  confed;ion,  for  thefe  intentions,  is  prepared  in  the  fhops,  Confefiio 
by  diffolving,  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  fix  ounces  of  fine  fugar  in  fix  ^^^arZ^io-, 
ounces  by  meafure  of  damalk  rofe  water,  then  adding  three  pounds  of 
the  juice  of  kermes  warmed  and  ftrained,  and  after  the  whole  has  grown 
cold,  mixing  in  half  a  fcruple  of  oil  of  cinnamon  :  this  confection  is 
taken 'from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more;  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  juleps, 
with  which  it  mingles  uniformly  without  injuring  their  tranfparency. 
The  dried  grains,  if  they  have  not  been  too  long  kept,  give  out,  both 
to  water,  and  to  rectified  fpirit,  the  fame  deep  red  colour,  and  nearly 
the  fame  kind  of  fmell  and  tafte,  with  thofe  of  the  exprelTed  juice.  The 
watery  tinctures  lofe  nearly  all  their  fmell  in  evaporation  :  the  fpirituous 
retain  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fmell  as  well  as  of  their  tafte.  The 
infpiffated  extracts  are  confiderably  bitter,  aftringent,  and  of  a  kind  of 
mild  balfamic  pungency  :  the  fpirituous  is  ftronger  and  in  fomewhat 
fmaller  quantity  than  the  watery,  but  the  difference  in  ftrength  is  more 
confiderable  than  that  of  the  quantity,  fpirit  feeming  to  extract  the  active 
matter  more  completely  than  water. 
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KINO. 

GUM  MI  rubrum  ajiringens  gambienfe  D .  Fothergill  in  med.  obj.  Lond. 
iJSJ'  Kino,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Red  aftringent  gum  from  Gambia; 
fuppofed  to  exude  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunks  of  certain  trees, 
called  pau  de fangue,  growing  in  the  inland  parts  of  Africa. 

It  is  very  friable,  fo  as  to  be  crumbled  in  pieces  by  the  hands  ;  of  an 
opake  dark  reddi£h  or  almoft  black  colour  in  the  mafs,  and  when  re- 
duced to  powder,  of  a  deep  brick  red  :  fmall  particles  of  it,  viewed  with 
a  magnifying  glafs,  appear  of  a  femitranfparent  red  like  bits  of  garnet. 
In  chewing,  it  firft  crumbles,  then  flicks  together  a  little,  and  in  a 
Ihort  time  feems  wholly  to  dilTolve,  impreffing  a  very  confiderable 
aftringency  accompanied  with  a  flight  fweetifhnefs.    It  has  no  fmell. 

To  oils  it  gives  little  or  no  tindlure.  On  a  red-hot  iron,  it  glows  for 
a  long  time  like  a  bit  of  burning  charcoal,  without  fhewing  any  difpo- 
fition  to  melt :  it  yields,  during  a  little  while,  a  flight  dull  flame  hover- 
ing about  the  furface,  and  leaves  at  length  a  large  proportion  of  greyifh. 
afhes. 

Both  redlified  fpirit  and  water  diffolve,  each,  about  two  thirds  of  it, 
the  fpirit  fomewhat  more  than  the  water.  Both  folutions,  when  made 
with  the  fame  quantities  of  the  two  menftrua,  as  twenty  or  thirty  times  the 
weight  of  the  powdered  gum,  appear  of  the  fame  deep  bright  red  colour, 
the  fpirituous  rather  deepefl :  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they 
both  produce  inky  mixtures,  from  which  the  black  matter  fpeedily  con- 
cretes and  fettles  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  liquors  colourlefs /^^a/.  The 
watery  folution  fuffers  no  apparent  change  from  the  addition  of  alkalies 
fixt  or  volatile  j  but  acids  render  it  turbid,  and  occafion  a  copious 
precipitation. 

The  part,  which  water  leaves  undifTolved,  feems  as  dark- coloured  as 
the  gum  at  firft  :  it  gives  the  fame  deep  red  tindture  to  fpirit,  and  this 
tindlure  flrikes  the  fame  black  with/olution  of  vitriol.    The  part  which 

(a)  The  black  matter  in  thefe  kinds  of  mixtures  appears  to  confift  of  the  iron  of  the  vitriol, 
difengaged  from  its  acid  folvent,  and  combined  with  the  vegetable  aliringent  fubftance  ;  the  acid 
ferving  only  as  a  neceflary  intermedium  for  procuring  this  union.  The  above  black  precipitates, 
after  repeated  ablutions  with  water,  retained  their  blacknefs ;  and  the  clear  liquors  from  which 
they  had  fettled,  being  examined  with  alkaline  fait  on  , the  principles  to  be  mentioned  hereafter 
under  the  article  faks  alkalini,  feemed  to  contain  as  much  acid  as  the  quantity  of  vitriol  employed 
in  them. 

fpirit 
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fpirit  leaves  undiiTolved  is  much  paler  than  the  original  gum,  gives  no 
tincture  to  water,  and  produces  no  change  with  the  vitriolic  folution. 

It  appears  therefore  that  both  the  colouring  and  aftringent  matter  are 
more  completely  taken  up  by  fpirit  than  by  water  ^  though  water  ex- 
tradts  readily  enough  a  great  fhare  of  both. 

Only  a  little  quantity  of  this  drug  has  hitherto  been  brought  over. 
Dr.  Fothergill,  the  firft  perfon,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  who  gave  notice  of 
it  to  the  public,  and  who  favoured  me  with  the  fpecimens  on  which  the 
above  experiments  were  made,  informs  us,  that  he  had  the  firft  intima- 
tion of  it  from  a  phyfician,  who  had  met  with  good  efFed:s  from  it  in 
obftinate  chronical  diarrhoeas ;  and  that  a  parcel  was  af  erwards  fhewh 
to  him,  which  had  been  received  from  a  Guinea  fhip,  and  taken  for 
a  fine  kind  of  dragons  blood,  which  it  pretty  much  refembles  in  appear- 
ance, though  in  quality  efTentially  different.  He  obferves,  that  from 
the  trials  which  have  been  made,  and  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  it 
promifes  to  be  an  article  worth  enquiring  after,  and  to  become  in  time 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  medica.  In  diforders  from  laxity 
and  acrimony,  it  may,  doubtlefs,  be  of  great  advantage  j  nor  do  I 
recoiled:  any  other  drug,  that  is  fo  much  of  a  gummy  nature,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  aftringent.  Terra  japonica  comes  the  neareft  to  it,  but  is 
manifeftly  lefs  aftringent.  The  terra  japonica  differs  likewife,  in  its 
watery  folutions  fuffering  no  confiderable  feparation  of  their  parts  from 
the  addition  of  acids  and  in  the  black  matter,  which  ihey  produce 
with  vitriol,  being  little  difpofed  to  concrete  and  precipitate.  Whether 
the  caufe,  on  which  thefe  kinds  of  diverfities  depend,  be  fufficient  to 
influence  alfo  their  medicinal  powers,  our  knowledge,  both  in  the 
chemical  compofition  of  bodies,  and  in  the  operation  of  medicines,  is 
as  yet  too  imperfed;  to  permit  us  to  judge.  *  The  Edinburgh  college 
have  now  received  this  gum  as  an  ofiicinal,  and  have  directed  a  tindure,  Tindura  e 
in  which  two  ounces  of  it  are  diffoived  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  proof  Ei^ini>. 
fpirit. 

LABDANUM. 

LABDANUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Ladanum.  Labdanum  :  a  refin- 
ous  juice,  exuding  upon  the  leaves  of  a  fmall  ftirub,  cijlus  ladanifera 
cretica  Jlore  purpurea  Tourn.    Cijlus  creticus  Linn,  which  grows  plenti- 
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fully  in  Candy  and  fome  of  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
bears  the  winters  of  our  own  climate.  The  juice  is  faid  to  be  collecfted, 
by  lightly  brufhing  the  fhrub,  in  the  fummer  heats,  with  a  kind  of  rake 
having  feveral  ftraps  or  thongs  of  leather  fixed  to  it  inflead  of  teeth^ a )  : 
the  unftuous  juice  adheres  to  the  thongs,  and  is  afterwards  fcraped  off 
with  knives.  The  fhrub  is  faid  to  be  very  plentiful  alfo  in  Spain 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  labdanum  is  brought  from  thence. 

Two  forts  of  labdanum  are  met  with  in  the  fhops.  The  beft,  which 
is  very  rare,  is  in  dark-coloured  black  maffes,  of  the  confiftence  of  a  foft 
plafter,  growing  flill  fofter  on  being  handled  :  the  other  is  in  long  rolls 
coiled  up,  much  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  not  fo  dark.  The  firll; 
has  commonly  a  fmall,  and  the  lafl  a  very  large  admixture  of  fine  fand, 
which,  in  the  labdanum  examined  by  the  French  academy,  amounted  to 
three  fourths  of  the  mafs.  It  is  fcarcely  indeed  to  be  collected  pure,  in- 
dependently of  defigned  abufes  ^  the  duft,  blown  on  the  plant  by  winds 
from  the  loofe  fands  among  which  it  grows,  being  retained  by  the  tena- 
cious juice. 

Labdanum  has  been  fometimes  exhibited  as  a  refinous  corroborant 
and  reftringent,  but  principally  employed  in  external  applications  and 
perfumes  :  the  foft  kind  makes  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  cephalic  and 
ftomachic  plafters  of  the  fhops.  This  fort  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
lightly  pungent  bitterifh  tafte  :  the  hard  is  much  weaker,  and  the  com- 
mon means  of  purifying  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances,  though  they  feparate 
the  fandy  matter  mixed  with  it,  render  it  weaker  flill.  Redtified  fpirit 
of  wine  diffolves  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pure  labdanum  into  a  gold- 
coloured  liquor :  on  infpiffating  the  filtered  folutlon,  the  finer  part  of  the 
labdanum  rifes  with  the  fpirit,  and  the  remaining  refin  proves  both  weaker 
and  lefs  agreeable  than  the  juice  at  firft.  On  infufing  the  labdanum  in 
water,  it  impregnates  the  liquor  confiderably  with  its  fmell  and  tafte  :  in 
difliillation  with  water,  there  comes  over  a  fragrant  effential  oil ;  and 
there  remains  in  the  ftill  a  brittle  almofb  infipid  refin,  with  a  pale 
coloured  liquor,  which,  infpiflated,  yields  a  weakly  bitterifh  extradl. 


(a)  Belon,  ( Bellonius)  Ohjer'vations  des  chofes  memorables  tnwvees  en  Grece,  ijfc.  I,  i.  c.  vii. 

(b)  ClufiuSj  Rariorwn  ftirpium  per  Hifpanias  cbfer'vatarum  hijioria,  L  i.  c.  V. 
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The  fpecific  flavour  of  this  juice  feems  to  be  fooner  diffipated  by  heat 
than  that  of  almofl  any  of  the  other  officinal  refins  or  gummy  refms. 

LAC. 

LAC  -y  lac  ajininumi  caprinumy  muliebrey  ovillum,  vaccinum.  Milk  , 
afTes,  goats,  human,  fheeps,  and  cows  milk :  a  fluid  prepared  and 
fecreted  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  not  completely  elaborated  into  an 
animal  nature.  On  a  chemical  analyfis,'  it  yields  the  fame  general 
principles  with  fubfliances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Milk  is  a  mild  nutritious  balfamic  fluid ;  when  taken  freely,  an 
excellent  obtunder  of  acrid  and  deleterious  fubfl:ances,  and  of  over-dofes 
of  the  ftronger  cathartics  and  emetics  ;  one  of  the  befh  reftoratives  in 
emaciated  habits  j  a  palliative,  whilft  its  ufe  is  continued  for  the  only 
aliment,  in  gouty  cafes  not  inveterate,  and  in  fome  rheumatic  pains ;  the 
medicine  principally  depended  on  in  hedlics  and  confumptions ;  preju- 
dicial in  acute  difeafes,  bilious  fluxes  and  dyfenteries,  fwellings  of  the 
praecordia,  and  obfl:rudlions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  when  the  body  fl:ands  moft  in  need  of  this 
medicinal  nutriment,  the  intefliines  are  too  flippery  to  retain  it.  In  fuch 
cafes  it  may  be  advantageoufly  boiled  with  gentle  aftringents,  as  granate 
peel,  balaufliines,  red  rofes ;  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water  being 
added,  by  a  little  at  a  time  as  the  milk  boils  up,  fo  as  that  all  the  water 
may  be  waflied  in  the  boiling /^^y. 

It  may  be  prefumed  that  milk  thickens  in  a  found  ftomach,  before  its 
digeflrion,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  thickened  by  the  runnet  or 
infuflon  of  the  fl:omach  of  a  calf ;  and  that,  where  the  gafliric  juices  are  too 
inert  to  produce  this  change,  or  fo  acid  as  to  produce  it  in  too  great  a 
degree  and  to  feparate  a  firm  curd  from  the  ferous  part ;  the  milk  will  be 
difficult  of  digeflion.  Debilities  of  the  ftomach  are  endeavoured  to  be 
corrected  by  the  medication  above  mentioned,  or  by  the  interpofition  of 
proper  fliomachics  acidities,  by  the  abforbent  earths.  The  abforbent 
earths,  however,  are  in  this  intention  commonly  infufficient,  unlefs 
affifled  by  ftomachics  ;  for  as  they  abforb  only  the  acid  already  generated. 


(a)  Mead,  monita  l§  pracepta  me-dica,  p.  49. 
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and  have  no  power  of  remedying  the  weaknefs  or  indifpofition  which  tends 
to  produce  more,  they  afford  only  a  temporary  and  palliative  relief: 
and  indeed  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  they  are  capable  of  fo  far  de- 
ftroying  the  force,  even  of  the  acid  they  are  mixed  with,  as  to  prevent  its 
curdling  milk  in  the  ftomach. 

Milk  is  curdled  by  all  acids  ;  by  moil,  perhaps  by  all,  of  the  combi- 
nations of  acids  with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies;  by  alkaline  falts  both 
fixt  and  volatile ;  by  fome  vegetables  that  have  no  acidity  or  alkaline 
quality,  as  muftard  feed  ;  and  by  flrong  vinous  fpirits.  The  concen- 
trated acids  produce  a  ftrong  curd  immediately  on  mixture  ;  moft  of  the 
other  fubflances  fcarcely  have  their  full  effedt  without  a  boiling  heat. 
The  coagulum  made  by  acids  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  ferum  :  that  made 
with  alkalies  fwims  on  the  furface,  forming,  efpecially  if  the  alkali  is  of 
the  volatile  kind,  a  thick  coriaceous  fkin.  The  ferum,  with  alkalies, 
proves  of  a  greenilli  hue  :  that  made  with  the  other  fubftances  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  appearance  with  the  whey  which  feparates  fpontaneoufly. 

The  perfect  neutral  falts,  or  thofe  compounded  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali, 
produce  no  coagulation,  either  with  or  without  heat  :  fome  of  them, 
particularly  nitre  and  fal  ammoniac,  make  the  milk  lefs  coagulable,  and, 
if  added  to  the  boiling  mixture  when  already  curdled  by  vegetable  acids, 
render  nearly  the  whole  fluid  again  ^fZy*.  Sugar  retards  the  Spontaneous 
coagulation,  and  impedes  likewife  the  feparation  of  the  creme  from  milk, 
and  of  the  butyraceous  part  from  creme.  Lime-water  and  animal  gall  re- 
diffolve  the  coagula. 

Milk,  diftilled  with  a  gentle  warmth,  gives  over  a  colourlefs  and 
taftelefs  liquor,  which  feems  to  be  mere  water,  but  is  found  to  differ 
from  the  Ample  element  in  growmg  four  upon  keeping.  The  reflduum 
is  a  grumous,  undtuous,  yellowifh  or  brownifh  mafs  ;  which,  on  being 
boiled  in  water,  partially  diffolves.  This  folution  contains  the  fweet 
fubftance  of  the  milk,  freed  from  the  groffer  undtuous  cafeous  matter ; 
and  proves  an  elegant  whey,  more  agreeable  in  tafte,  and  v/hich  keeps 
better,  than  thofe  prepared  in  the  common  manner.  Thefe  forts  of 
liquors  are  very  ufeful,  cooling,  diluent,  aperients  and  detergents ;  in 
hypochondriacal  complaints,  impurities  of  the  humours,  acute  difeafes, 


(aj  Willisj  Pharmaceutice  rationalis,  pars  i.  feil.  iv.  cap.  i.  §.  8. 
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zSc.    They  promote  the  natural  excretions  in  general,  and  remarkably 
increafe  the  ac^^ion  of  the  purgative  fweets,  cafia  and  manna.    The  faline 
matter  of  thefe  liquors  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  folid  cryftalline  ftate,  Saccharum 
by  clarifying  the  whey  with  whites  of  eggs,  and,  after  due  evaporations, 
fetting  it  to  (hoot,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  faline  folutions. 

Thus  milk  is  refolved  into  a  watery  fluid  ;  a  grofs  fubflance  indilToluble 
in  water,  which  appears  to  contain  the  diredtly  nutrimental  part ;  and  a 
fweet  aperient  fait.  The  milks  of  diflTerent  animals  differ  remarkably  in 
the  proportions  of  thefe  ingredients,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  fait. 

Bread  milk  and  affes  milk  are  very  nearly  alike  :  twelve  ounces  leave 
on  evaporation,  according  to  Hoffman's  experiments,  eight  drams  of  folid 
-matter,  of  which  boiling  water  diffolves  fix  drams  :  the  folution,  in- 
fpiffated  or  cryftallized,  yields  a  fait  of  a  rich  honey-like  or  faccharine 
fweetnefs.  The  fame  quantity  of  cows  milk  leaves  thirteen  drams  of 
folid  matter,  from  which  water  extracts  only  about  a  dram  and  a  half : 
the  fait  obtained  from  this  folution  is  much  lefs  fweet,  when  purified 
is  almoft  infipid,  diffolves  very  difficultly,  and  feems  to  have  little  claim 
to  the  pedoral  and  antiphthifical  virtues  vulgarly  afcribed  to  it.  All  the 
other  milks  that  have  been  examined  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  be- 
tween the  two  firft  and  the  laft  :  goats  milk  approaches  more  to  that  of 
the  afs  than  flieeps  milk  does,  though  both  of  them  come  nearer  to  that 
of  the  cow  than  of  the  afs. 

There  are  confiderable  differences  in  the  milk  of  one  and  the  fame 
animal  according  to  its  different  aliment.  Diofcorides  relates,  that  the 
milk  of  goats,  which  fed  on  the  fcammony  plant  and  fpurges,  proved 
cathartic ;  and  inftances  are  given,  in  the  ABa  Hafnienfia,  of  bitter  milk 
from  the  animal  having  eaten  wormwood.  It  is  a  common  obfervation, 
that  cathartics,  fpirituous  liquors,  ^c.  taken  by  a  nurfe,  affed:  the  child  j 
that  the  milk  of  animals,  feeding  on  green  herbs,  is  more  dilute  than 
when  they  are  fed  on  dry  ones  5  and  that  many  of  the  common  plants,, 
which  are  eaten  by  cattle,  give  a  particular  taile  to  their  milk.  Hoffman 
is  of  opinion,  that,  on  this  principle,  milk  may  be  ufefully  impregnated: 
with  the  virtues  of  different  medicinal  fubflances. 


lacca: 
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L  A  C  C  A, 

LACCA  Pharm.  Edinb.faJ  Lac,  Stick-lac,  improperly  called 
Gum-lac  :  a  concrete  brittle  fubftance,  of  a  dark  red  colour  5  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  incruftated  on  pieces  of  fticks  ;  internally  divided 
into  feveral  cells ;  faid  to  be  the  refinous  juice  of  certain  trees,  colledted 
by  winged  red  infects  of  the  ant  kind,  impregnated  with  the  tinging 
matter  of  the  infedts,  and  by  them  depofited  either  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  or  on  fticks  faftened  in  the  earth  for  that  purpofe.  In  the 
cells  are  often  obferved  fmall  red  bodies,  which  appear  to  be  the  young 

*  A  curious  account  by  Mr.  Kerr  of  the  infe6t  producing  this  gum, 
is  contained  in  the  Philof.  'Tranf.  Vol.  LXXI.  Part  II.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  thefe  infefts  are  inhabitants  of  four  trees  ;  tht  Ficus  religiofa 
L{?t?2.  the  Ficus  Indica  Linn,  the  Plafo  Hort.  Malabar,  and  the 
Phamnus  Jujuba  Linn.  The  lac  is  however  rarely  found  upon  this  laft, 
and  of  an  inferiour  quality.  The  two  fpecies  of  Ficus  yield  a  milky 
juice  when  wounded,  which  inftantly  coagulates  into  a  vifcid  fubftance. 
The  Plafo  tree  by  incilion  gives  out  a  red  gum  very  limiiar  to  the  lac. 
Hence  the  infeft  feems  to  have  little  trouble  in  animalizing  the  juices 
of  thefe  trees  fo  as  to  make  its  cell,  which  is  the  ftick-lac.  It  is  found 
in  very  great  quantities  on  the  uncultivated  mountains  on  both  fides  the 
Ganges  ;  and  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  natives  in  various  works  of  art,  as 
varnilh,  painting,  dying,  &c. 

The  tinging  red  animal  matter  of  the  ftick-kc  difTolves  both  in  water 
and  in  redified  fpirit,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  general  nature  with 
that  of  cochineal ;  like  which  it  is  made  dull  by  alkalies,  and  brighter 
by  acids,  and  turned  to  a  fcarlet  by  folution  of  tin.    If  the  lac  be  broken 
in  fmall  pieces,  or  grains,  and  infufed  in  warm  water,  till  it  ceafes  to 
Seed  lac  of    give  any  tindlure  to  the  liquor  ;  the  remainder  appears  of  a  tranfparent 
thejhop.       yellowifh  or  brownifh  colour,  and,  on  raifing  the  heat  fo  as  to  make  the 
Shell  lac  of   water  boil,  melts  and  rifes  to  the  furface.    The  grains,  or  the  plates 
the/hops.       formed  from  them  by  liquefadlion,  thus  robbed  of  great  part  of  the 


(aj  Expunged. 

(b)  See  the  Memoires  de  Pacad.  roy.  desfciences  de  Paris,  pour  Vann.  1714. 
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animal  tindture,  feem  to  be  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  that  of  wax 
and  relins,  or  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  :  they  crumble  on  chewing, 
and  do  not  foften  or  flick  together  again  :  laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  they 
inftantly  catch  fire,  and  quickly  burn  off,  with  a  flrong  and  not  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  :  diflilled,  they  yield,  like  wax,  an  acid  fpirit  and  a 
butyraceous  oil  :  alkaline  lixivia,  and  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  diffolve 
them  into  a  purplifh  liquor  :  they  diffolve  alfo,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat, 
in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  communicate  to  it  a  yellowifh  or  brownifli 
red  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  not  un~ 
pleafant  tafte.  The  lac  in  fubftance,  whether  entire,  or  freed  from  fo 
much  of  its  colouring  matter  as  boiling  water  is  capable  of  extracting, 
has  no  manifefl  tafte  or  fmell. 

A  fpirituous  tindture  of  flick-lac  has  been  fometimes  given  as  a  mild 
reftringent  and  corroborant  in  female  weakneffes,  and  in  rheumatic  and 
fcorbutic  diforders.  But  the  principal  medicinal  ufe  of  this  concrete 
is  as  a  topical  corroborant  and  antifeptic,  in  laxities  and  fcorbutic  bleed- 
ings and  exulcerations  of  the  gums  :  fome  employ  for  this  purpofe  a 
tindture  of  the  lac  in  alum  water ;  others,  a  tindture  made  in  vinous 
fpirits  impregnated  with  the  pungent  antifcorbutics. 

L  A  C  T  U  C  A. 

LETTUCE:  a  plant  with  flender  but  firm  ftalks,  which  yield,  as 
do  the  leaves,  a  milky  juice  on  being  wounded  :  the  flower  conlifts  of 
a  number  of  flat  flofculi  fet  in  a  fmall  fcaly  cup,  followed  by  fhort  flat 
feeds,  which  are  pointed  at  both  ends  and  winged  with  down. 

I.  Lactuca  Pharm.  Edinb.faJ  LaBuca  fafiva  C.  B.  &  Linn. 
Garden  lettuce :  with  oblong,  broad,  rounded,  uncut  leaves  j  and  nu- 
merous flowers  ftanding  on  long  pedicles  in  the  form  of  an  umbel.  It  is 
annual,  and  raifed  at  different  times  of  the  year  in  culinary  gardens. 

The  young  leaves  of  the  feveral  fpecies  or  varieties  of  garden  lettuce 
are  emollient,  cooling,  in  fome  fmall  degree  laxative  and  aperient,  eafy 
of  digefl:ion,  but  of  little  nourifhment ;  falubrious  in  hot,  bilious,  in- 
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difpofitions;  lefs  proper  in  cold  phlegmatic  temperaments.  Jn  fome  cafes, 
they  tend  to  procure  fleep  j  not  as  being  poffeffed  of  any  ftriilly  hypnotic 
power;  but  by  virtue  of  their  refrigerating  and  demulcent  quality. 
When  the  plant  is  grown  up,  it  proves  confiderably  bitter,  though  lefs 
fo  than  moft  of  the  others  of  the  lailefcent  kind,  to  which  it  is  fimilar 
in  its  general  virtues. 

The  feeds,  which  in  the  common  lettuce  are  of  a  grey  or  afh  colour, 
in  the  cabbage  lettuce  black,  unite  with  water,  by  trituration,  into  an 
emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  which  has  nothing  of  the  aperient  bitternefs 
of  the  milky  juice  of  the  leaves,  and  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the  emulfions 
made  with  almonds.  The  lettuce  emulfions  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 
more  refrigerant  than  thofe  of  the  almond,  and  hence  have  fometimes 
been  preferred  in  heat  of  urine  and  other  diforders  from  acrimony  or 
irritation. 

2.  Lactuca  silvestris  Medicorum.  LaBuca  Jihejlris  &  Scan'o/a 
Pharm.  Pari/.  L,a5luca  Jihejiris  cojla  fpinofa  C.  B.  Ladluca  Scariola 
Linn.  Wild  lettuce:  with  the  leaves  cut  almofl  to  the  rib  into  in- 
dented triangular  fegments;  and  the  ftalks  and  the  ribs  prickly.  It  is 
biennial,  growsxwild  in  hedges,  and  flowers  in  June. 

This  fpecies  is  confiderably  bitterer  than  the  garden  lettuces,  and  more 
aperient  and  laxative.  It  is  nearly  fimilar,  in  virtue  as  in  tafte,  to 
endive  unblanched. 

3.  Lactuca  graveolens  :  laBuca Jilvejlris  odore  virofo  C.  B.  Lac- 
tuca uirofaLinn.  Strong  fcented  lettuce,  by  fome  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
to  be  the  wild  lettuce  of  medical  writers  :  with  the  lower  leaves  entire, 
the  upper  jagged,  the  ftalks  and  leaves  prickly.  It  is  biennial,  found  in 
hedges  and  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  and  flowers  in  June. 

This  fpecies  differs  greatly  in  quality  from  the  two  preceding,  though 
reckoned  by  botanifls  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  fecond.  It  fmells 
ftrongly  of  opium,  and  appears  to  partake,  in  no  fmall  degree,  of  the 
virtues  (a)  oi  that  narcotic  drug.  The  opiate  power  of  the  lettuce,  like 
that  of  the  poppy-heads,  refides  in  its  milky  juice,  but  whether  the 

(a)  Ray,  Hiftoria  plantarum,  i.  222.    Boerhaave,  Hift.  hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  127. 
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milk  of  the  lettuce  is  of  equal  fafety,  or  its  virtue  precifely  of  the  fame 
kind,  with  that  of  the  poppy,  is  not  known. 

*  Dr.  Collin  of  Vienna  has  written  a  trad:  recommending  the  ufe  of 
this  plant  in  the  cure  of  dropfies.  The  preparation  he  employs,  is  an 
extrad;  from  the  expreffed  juice,  firft  fufficiently  clarified,  and  evaporated 
by  a  very  gentle  heat.  He  begins  with  fmall  dofes  j  but  in  dropfies  of 
long  {landing,  originating  from  vifceral  obftrudtions,  he  rifes  to  the 
quantity  of  from  one  to  three  drams  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  has 
conftantly  found  it  a  mild  remedy,  agreeing  perfe6lly  with  the  flomach. 
It  ufually  kept  the  body  open,  but  without  exciting  a  purging.  It 
feldom  failed  of  proving  powerfully  diuretic,  and  at  the  fame  time 
mildly  diaphoretic.  The  patients'  thirfl  is  faid  to  have  beep  totally 
extinguiOied  by  its  ufe ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  are  told  that  they  were 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors  dui^ing  the  courfe.  Dr.  Collin 
aiTerts,  that  out  of  twenty-four  dropfical  cafes,  all  but  one  were  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  this  medicine ;  a  degree  of  fuccefs  that  certainly  entitles  it 
to  the  further  notice  of  the  faculty. 

L  A  M  I  V  M, 

LAMIUM  ALBUM  Pharm.  JL.ond.  &  Linn.  Lamium  album  non 
feet  ens  folio  oblongo  C.  B.  Galeopjis  &  archangelicdy  &  urtica  mortua  five 
alba  ^ibufdam.  White  archangel  or  Dead  nettle  :  a  plant 
with  fquare  flalks ;  oblong  indented  acuminated  leaves,  like  thofe  of 
the  ftingmg  nettle,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints;  and  clufters,  in  the  bofoms 
of  the  leaves,  of  white  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  entire, 
arched,  and  hairy,  the  lower  lip  cloven.  It  is  perennial,  common  in 
hedges  and  about  the  borders  of  fields,  and  found  in  flower  from  April 
to  near  the  end  of  fummer. 

Infusions  of  this  plant,  drank  as  tea,  are  faid  to  be  beneficial  in 
uterine  hemorrhagies  and  the  fluor  albus  :  the  flowers  are  fuppofed  to 
be  more  efficacious  than  the  leaves,  and  hence  thofe  only  are  direded 
by  the  college  of  London.  The  fenfible  qualities,  either  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  afford  little  foundation  to  expedl  from  them  any  confiderable 
virtues.  The  flowers  have  only  a  flight  mucilaginous  fweetifhnefs, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell  or  flavour  :  the  leaves  have  a  weak  not 
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unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  fmall  degree  of  roughnefs,  which  may  entitle 
them  to  a  place  among  the  milder  corroborants. 

LAMPSANA. 

LAMPSANA,  Lapfana,  Napium^  Papillaris  herba.  Soncho  affinis 
lampfana  domejiica  C.  B.  Lapfana  communis  Linn.  Dock  cresses. 
Nipplewort  :  a  roughifh  plant  ;  bearing  fmall  yellow  flofculous 
flowers,  fet  in  form  of  an  umbel  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  followed  by 
little  crooked  naked  feeds  :  the  lower  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  towards  the 
pedicle,  into  generally  two  or  four  oppofite  fedtions ;  the  upper  are 
oblong,  narrow,  undivided,  and  have  no  pedicles.  It  is  annual,  grows 
wild  by  road  fides,  and  flowers  greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 

This  is  one  of  the  bitter  ladefcent  plants,  nearly  fimilar  in  virtue  to 
dandelion,  endive,  cichory,  and  the  others  of  that  clafs.  It  has  been 
employed  chiefly  for  external  purpofes,  againft  wounds  and  ulcerations, 
particularly  of  the  nipples,  whence  its  names  nipplewort  and  papillaris. 

LAPA^HUM. 

DOCK  :  a  perennial  plant  bearing  numerous  imperfed:  flowers  fet  in 
double  cups  :  the  outermofl:  cup  confifts  of  three  fmall  green  leaves  ; 
the  inner  of  three  larger  reddifli  ones,  which  become  a  covering  to  a 
glofly  triangular  feed. 

I.  OxYLAPATHUM  Pharm.  Edinb .  f a  J  Lapat  hum  acutum  folio  piano 
C.  B.  Rumex  acutus  Linn.  Sharp-pointed  wild  dock  :  with  long 
acuminated  leaves,  not  curled  about  the  edges,  growing  gradually 
narrower  from  the  bottom  to  the  points  and  the  feed-covers  indented 
and  marked  with  little  tubercles.  The  roots  are  of  a  brownifh  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  yellowifli  within,  which  grows  deeper  in  drying. 

The  roots  of  the  fliarp-pointed  dock  have  a  bitterifli  afl:ringent  tafliej 
and  no  remarkable  fmell :  the  roots  of  the  other  common  wild  docks 


(a)  Expunged. 
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are  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  equally  difcover  their  aflringent  matter 
both  to  the  tafte  and  by  ftriking  ?n  inky  blacknefs  with  folution  of 
chalybeate  vitriol,  and  have  been  often  fubftituted  in  our  markets  to 
thofe  of  the  fliarp-pointed  kind ;  which  laft  are  generally,  and,  fo  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  their  tafte,  juftly,  accounted  the  moft  efficacious. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  aperient  and  laxative,  as  well  as  an 
aftringent  and  corroborating  virtue ;  approaching  in  this  refpe^t  to 
rhubarb,  but  differing  widely  in  degree,  their  ftypticity  being  greater, 
and  their  purgative  quality,  if  really  they  have  any  purgative  quality  at 
all,  far  lefs.  They  ftand  recommended  in  habitual  coftivenefs,  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous  maladies  :  in  which  laft  in- 
tention, fomentations,  cataplafms,  or  unguents  of  the  roots,  have  been 
commonly  joined  to  their  internal  ufe  :  in  many  cafes,  the  external 
application  alone  is  faid  to  be  fufficient.  Their  adlive  matter  is  taken 
up  both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  and,  on  infpiffating  the  tindures, 
remains  in  the  extracts  j  both  the  watery  and  fpirituous  extracts  are  con- 
fiderably  bitter  and  very  auftere.  A  decodtion  of  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  of  the  frefti  roots,  or  of  a  dram  or  two  of  the  dry  roots,  is 
commonly  directed  for  a  dofe. 

2.  Hydrolapathum  ^ve  Herha  britannica  Pharm.  E,dinb.  Lapa- 
thum  aquaticum  folio  cubit ali  C.  B.  Rumex  aquaticus  Linn.  Great 
wild  water-dock :  with  very  large  leaves,  two  or  three  feet  long;  the 
feed-covers  not  indented.  The  roots  are  externally  blackifti,  internally 
white  with  a  faint  reddifh  tinge,  which,  in  drying,  changes  in  fome 
parts  to  a  yellowifti :  the  internal  part  of  the  frefh  root,  expofed  to  the 
air,  or  of  the  dry  root  moiftened,  foon  changes  fuperficially  to  a  deep 
yellow  or  brown. 

The  roots  of  the  water-dock  ftrike  a  black  colour  with  folution  of 
chalybeate  vitriol,  like  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  have  a  much 
ftronger  and  more  acerb  tafte ;  which  is  diffufed  equally,  fo  far  as  can 
be  judged,  through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  root.  They  give  out 
their  adlive  matter  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  and  tinge  both 
menftrua  of  a  pale  yellowifti  or  reddifti  brown  colour,  though  in  chew- 
ing they  render  the  faliva  only  milky. 

The 
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The  herba  brifannica  of  the  ancients,  celebrated  as  an  antifcorbutic, 
and  of  which  the  knowledge  was  long  loft,  was  proved  by  Muntingius, 
towards  the  end  of  laft  century,  to  be  no  other  than  this  great  water- 
dock.  Muntingius  endeavours  to  prove  alfo,  that  its  name  britannica 
was  not  derived  from  that  of  our  illand,  but  from  Teutonic  words 
expreffing  its  power  of  faftening  loofe  teeth,  or  of  curing  the  difeafe 
which  makes  them  loofe.  Later  experience  has  fhewn,  that  it  is  a 
medicine  of  very  conliderable  efficacy,  both  externally  in  lotions  againft 
putrid  fpongy  gums  and  ulcerations,  and  as  an  internal  antifcorbutic  : 
Boerhaave  aflures  us,  that  in  thefe  cafes  he  has  known  many  inftances 
of  its  happy  effects.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  alfo  in  cutaneous 
defedations  different  from  the  true  fcurvy,  in  rheumatic  pains,  and  in 
chronical  diforders  proceeding  from  obftrud:ions  of  the  vifcera.  It  has 
been  chiefly  ufed  in  medicated  wines  and  fmall  ales,  with  the  addition 
generally  of  feme  fpicy  materials,  and  fometimes  of  other  antifcorbutic 
plants,  as  fcurvygrafs,  buckbean,  horfe-radifh,  ^c. 

3.  Rhabarbarum  monachorum  Pharm.  Parif.  Lapathum  hor- 
tenfe  latifolium  C.  B.  Hippolapathum  ;  Patientia.  Rumex  Patientia 
Linn.  Monks  rhubarb,  garden  patience  :  with  large,  broad,  acumi- 
nated leaves ;  reddifh,  branched  ftalks  ^  the  leaves  that  cover  the  feeds 
unindented,  and  a  tubercle  on  one  of  them:  the  root  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  red  veins,  approaching  in  appearance  to  rhubarb. 

This  root  is  fuppofed  to  pofTefs  the  virtues  of  rhubarb,  in  an  inferiour 
degree.  It  is  obvioufly  more  aftringent  than  rhubarb  :  but  comes  very 
far  (hort  of  it  in  purgative  virtue,  though  given,  as  ufually  directed,  in 
double  its  dofe  ;  naufeating  the  ftomach,  without  producing  any  con- 
fiderable  evacuation.  It  communicates  a  deep  yellow  tinfture  both  to 
water  and  fpirit. 

LAVENBULA. 

LAVENDER:  a  flirubby  plant,  with  its  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  the 
ftalks  fquare  when  young,  and  round  when  grown  woody  producing, 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  naked  fpikes  of  blue,  fometimes  white, 
labiated  flowers,  of  which  the  upper  lip  is  eredl  and  cloven,  the  lower 
divided  into  three  roundifh  fegments. 

I.  Lavendula 
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I.  Lavendula  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Lavendula  anguJiifoUa  C.  B. 
Pfeudonardus  quce  lavendula  vulgo  "J.  B.  Lavendula  minor  Jive  fpica 
Ger.  &  Park.  Lavandula  Spica  Linn.  Lavender  :  with  oblong,  very- 
narrow,  fomewhat  hoary,  undivided  leaves  ;  a  native  of  dry  gravelly  foils 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowering 
in  July. 

The  flowers  of  lavender  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  to  moll:  people  agreeable, 
and  a  bitterifh,  warm,  fomewhat  pungent  tafle  :  the  leaves  are  weaker 
and  lefs  grateful.  They  are  often  employed  as  a  perfume ;  and  medicinally, 
as  mild  ftimulants  and  corroborants,  in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tremors,  and 
other  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  both  internally  and  externally. 

The  flowers  are  fometimes  taken  in  the  form  of  confervej  into  which  Conferva flo- 
they  are  reduced,  by  beating  them,  while  freih,  with  thrice  their  weight  duhe'p^!"2. 
of  double  refined  fugar.    Their  fragrance  is  lefs  injured  by  beating  or 
bruifing  them  than  moft  of  the  other  odoriferous  flowers,  but  is  never- 
thelefs  conflderably  diminifhed  :  the  flavour  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  much 
lefs  deftrudiible  kind. 

Water  extracts  by  infufion  nearly  all  the  virtue  both  of  the  leaves  and' 
flowers.    In  diftillation  with  water,  the  leaves  yield  a  very  fmall  portion 
of  eflfential  oil ;  the  flowers  a  much  larger,  amounting,  in  their  moft 
perfect  ftate,  when  they  are  ready  to  fall  ofF  fpontaneoufly  and  the  feeds 
begin  to  fhew  themfelves,  to  about  one  ounce  from  fixty.    The  oil  is  oi.effentiale 
of  a  bright  yellowifh  colour,  a  very  pungent  tafte,  and  poffefl^es,  if  care-  ^^'I'^^^^^J 
fully  diftilled,  the  fragrance  of  the  lavender  in  perfection  :   it  is  given 
internally  from  one  drop  to  five,  and  employed  in  external  applications 
for  Simulating  paralytic  limbs  and  for  defl:roying  cutaneous  infects.  The 
decod;ion,  remaining  after  the  difl:iilation  of  the  oil,  is  difagreeably  bit- 
terifli  and  fomewhat  faline. 

Rectified  fpirit  extracts  the  virtue  of  lavender  more  completely  than 
water.  The  fpirit  elevates  alfo  in  diftillation  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
odoriferous  matter  of  the  leaves,  and  greateft  part  of  that  of  the  flowers  ; 
leaving,  in  the  infpifl^ated  extracts,  a  moderate  pungency  and  bitterifhnefs 
with  very  little  fmell.  A  fpirit  prepared  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  proof  Spintus  la- 
fpirit  on  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  frefh-gathered  flowers,  and  drawing  off  pXr»z^i^?^l 
five  pints  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath ;  or  by  adding  eight  pounds  of 
rectified  fpirit  to  two  of  the  blowers,  and  drawing  off  feven  pounds,  is  Pharm.  Edin. 
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richly  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.    More  compounded 
fpirits  of  this  kind,  in  which  other  aromatics  are  joined  to  the  lavender, 
have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Englifh  or  palfy  drops  :  the 
Spiritus  la-  college  of  London  directs  three  pints  of  the  fimple  fpirit  of  lavender,  and 
"pLr'fK.LoZ'.         P^"^      fpirit  of  rofemary,  to  be  digefted  on  half  an  ounce  of  cinna- 
mon, half  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  and  three  drams  of  red  faunders  as  a 
Spirit.  la-    colouring  ingredient :  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  fame  quantity 
"^Pharm^^fn.       both  fpirits,  orders  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  drams  of  cloves,  half 
an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  and  three  drams  of  i-ed  faunders.    Thefe  prepa- 
rations are  taken  internally,  on  fugar  or  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  from 
ten  to  an  hundred  drops,  and  ufed  externally  in  embrocations,  ^c. 

2.  Lavendula  latifolia  C.  B.  Lavendula  major  feu  /pica  P  harm, 
Parif.  Pfeiidonardus  quce  vulgo  /pica  y.  B.  Lavendula  major  Jive  vul- 
garis Park.  Broad  lavender  :  with  longer,  broader,  and  hoarier  leaves, 
lefs  numerous  on  the  ftalks  and  branches;  and  much  larger  fpikes, 
though  fmaller  flowers  ;  common  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but 
rare  among  us.  The  name  fpike  is  applied  by  foreign  writers  to  this 
fpecies,  by  fome  of  ours  to  the  firfl.  Linnaeus  makes  this  only  a  va- 
riety of  the  former. 

The  broad-leaved  lavender  is  ftronger  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  than  the 
narrow,  and  yields  in  difl:illation  almofl:  thrice  as  much  eflential  oil,  but 
the  flavour  both  of  the  oil  and  of  the  plant  itfelf,  is  much  lefs  grateful : 
the  oil  is  likewife  of  a  much  darker  colour,  inclining  to  green.  Watery 
and  fpiriiuous  extradis,  made  from  the  two  forts  of  lavender,  are  very 
nearly  alike ;  the  difference  feeming  to  refide  only  in  the  volatile  parts. 

LAURGCERASUS. 

LAUROCERASUS  Pharm.  Parif.  Cerafus  folio  laurino  C.  B. 
Prunus  Lauro-cerafus  Linn.  Laurel,  Cherry-bay  :  an  evergreen 
tree  or  fhrub,  with  large,  thick,  oblong,  gloffy  leaves,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  flightly  indented  :  towards  the  tops  of  the  branches  come  forth 
pentapetalous  flowers,  in  five-leaved  cups,  followed  by  clufliers  of  berries, 
like  cherries  or  damfons.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  flowers  in  May, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  Augufl;  or  September. 
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The  leaves  of  the  laurocerafus  have  a  bitter  tafte,  accompanied  v^^ith 
a  flavour  refembling  that  of  the  kernels  of  certain  fruits,  as  thofe  of 
black  cherries,  apricots,  bitter  almonds,  &c.  Like  thofe  kernels,  they 
communicate  an  agreeable  flavour  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
by  diftillation  and  by  infufion  ;  and,  like  them  alfo,  they  appear  from 
fome  late  trials  to  be  poifonous.  A  diftilled  water,  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  their  flavour,  given  in  the  quantity  of  four  ounces  to  a  large  maftifF 
dog,  occafloned  in  a  few  minutes  terrible  convuliions,  and  within  an  hour 
put  an  end  to  his  life  :  dogs  have  been  killed  alfo,  in  a  few  minutes,  by 
fmaller  quantities,  of  the  difl:illed  water,  of  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  in 
water,  and  of  their  exprelTed  juice,  taken  into  the  ftomach,  or  injedled 
by  the  anus  ;  and  there  are  fome  infl:ances  of  liquors  flavoured  with  the 
difliilled  water  being  poifonous  to  human  fubjed:s.  The  difl'ediions  of 
dogs  killed  by  this  poifon  have  fliewn  no  other  morbid  appearances,  or 
alterations,  than  fuch  as  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  the  immediate  efl^edt 
of  the  convulflons  :  when  the  difLilled  water,  or  the  leaves  in  fubftance, 
were  given  in  fuch  fmall  quantities  as  not  to  kill,  and  continued  for 
fome  time,  the  puife  became  quicker,  and  the  blood  more  fluid,  and  of 
a  more  florid  red  colour  faj.  It  is  faid  that  infuflons  of  the  leaves  (made 
probably  very  weak)  are  commonly  ufed  in  Holland  in  diforders  of  the 
lungs^*^^. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  of  the  fame  nature  v/ith  the  leaves.  The 
pulpy  part  difcovers  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate,  is  coveted  by  birds,  and 
appears  to  be  innocent, 

L  A  U  R  U  S, 

LAURUS  Rharm.  Lond.  &  Edinh,  Laurus  vulgaris  C.  B.  Laurus 
nohilis  Linn.  Bay  :  an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub,  with  oblong,  ftiflf, 
fmooth  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  pale  yellowifh,  monopetalous  flowers, 
divided  into  four  feitions  ;  and  oblong  dry  berries,  containing,  under  a 
thin  black  fkin,  a  horny  fhell,  within  which  are  lodged  two  dark  brownifh 
feeds  joined  together.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens  :  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and 


(a)  See  Dr.  Langril^'s  experiments  on  brutes,  and  No.  418  and  420  of  the  fhilnfophical  traiifailions. 

(b)  Linnxi  Jmam'tat,  academic,  iv.  40.  i.  409. 
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ripens  its  berries  in  September.  The  fliops  have  been  commonly  fupplied 
with  the  berries  from  the  Streights. 

The  leaves  of  the  bay  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  v^^eak  aromatic 
roughilli  tafte  :  in  difcillation  with  w^ater  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of 
a  very  fragrant  effential  oil  :  with  reftified  fpirit  they  afford  a  moderately 
v^arm  pungent  extrad:.    The  berries  are  ilronger  both  in  fmell  and  tafle 
than  the  leaves,  and  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  effential  oil  :   they  difcover 
likewife  a  degree  of  unftuofity  in  the  mouth,  give  out  to  the  prefs 
Oleum  ex-   an  almofl  iniipid  fluid  oil,  and  on  being  boiled  in  water  a  thicker  buty- 
cCum"lauri'  T^ccous  One,  of  a  ycllowilh  green  colour,  impregnated  with  the  flavour 
Pharm.Edin.  of  the  berry. 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  the  bay  are  accounted  ilomachic,  carminative, 
and  uterine  :  in  thefe  intentions,  infufions  of  the  leaves  are  fometimes 
drank  as  tea  ;  and  the  effential  oil  of  the  berries  given,  on  fugar  or  dif- 
folved  by  means  of  mucilages  or  in  fpirit  of  wine,  from  one  to  five  or  fix 
drops.  The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  fimples  in  the  prefent  practice  is  ex- 
ternal :  they  are  made  ingredients  in  carminative  glyfters,  warm  cata- 
plafms,  and  uterine  baths  ;  and  the  butyraceous  oil  of  the  berries  ferve 
as  a  bafis  for  fome  nervine  liniments,  and  mercurial  and  fulphureous 
unguents. 

LAZULI  LAPIS. 

LAZULI  LAPIS  Pharm.  Edinb.  faj  Lapis  ceeruleus ;  Lapis  cy- 
anus ;  Cceruleum  nativum.  Lapis  lazuli  :  a  compa(ft  ponderous  foflil ; 
lefs  hard  than  flint  j  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  variegated  commonly  with 
gold  or  filver  coloured  points  or  veins  ;  retaining  its  colour  in  a  moderately 
ftrong  fire,  in  a  very  flrong  one  calcining  to  a  brown,  and  at  length 
melting  into  a  dufky  coloured  glafs  with  blueifh  clouds ;  lofing  its  colour, 
and  in  great  part  diffolvi ng,  by  digeftion  in  mineral  acids ;  faid  to  be 
found  in  the  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  in  the  eaftern  countries 
and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany ^/^y. 

This  ftone,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  freed  from  the 
groffer  parts  by  wafhing  with  water,  has  been  given  in  dofes  of  half 


(a)  Expunged.  (b)  See  Cxonileii' s  mineral Jy^em,  afi(f  Marggraf  s  chemical  ivorh. 
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a  dram  and  a  dram,  and  faid  to  operate  ftrongly  by  ftool  and  vomit. 
Some  have  recommended  it  in  epilepfies  and  intermitting  fevers  :  Dolseus 
tells  us,  that  in  this  laft  diforder,  the  above  dofes,  taken  on  the  approach 
of  a  fit,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  were  with  him  a  fingular 
fecret.  The  ancients  fuppofed,  that  it  evacuates  chiefly  what  they 
called  melancholic  humours  or  adufi:  black  bile,  probably,  as  Geoffrey 
fufpedls,  on  account  of  its  tinging  the  feces  black  a  property,  from 
which  it  may  rather  be  prefumed  that  the  mineral  participates  of  iron. 
The  conftringing  power,  which  is  likewife  afcribed  to  it,  depends 
perhaps  on  this  ingredient ;  but  neither  its  real  medical  qualities,  nor 
its  chemical  compofition,  are  as  yet  known.  Its  ferrugineous  impreg- 
nation is  apparent,  from  its  yielding  yellow  martial  flowers  on  fublima- 
tion  with  fal  ammoniac,  and  from  folutions  of  it  in  mineral  acids 
affording  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  tincture  of  Pruflian  blue  defcribed 
under  the  article  ferrum.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  participate 
pretty  largely  of  copper;  but  pure  lapis  lazuli  gives  no  mark  of  copper  ; 
and  thofe,  who  fpeak  of  experiments  difcovering  that  metal  in  \X.(a)y 
have  probably  taken  for  lapis  lazuli  fome  other  blue  flones,  as  the  lapis 
armenus,  which  plainly  contains  copper,  and  which  fome  celebrated 
naturalifls  have  ranked  as  a  fpecies  of  the  lazuli.  The  lapis  armenus 
may  be  readily  diflinguifhed,  by  its  being  lefs  hard  than  the  lazuli,  foon 
lofing  its  blue  colour  in  moderate  fire,  and  raifing  an  efFervefcence  with 
acids,  its  bafis  feeming  to  be  a  calcareous  earth. 

LENTISCUS. 

LENTIS CUS  Fh.  Edinb.fbJ  Lentifcus  njiilgaris  C.B.  Lentifcus 
verus  ex  infula  chio  cortice  &  foliis  fufcis  Commel.  Fijiachia  Lentifcus  Linn. 
Lentisk  or  Mastich  tree  :  an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub,  v/ith  foft 
flexible  branches  hanging  downwards,  and  fmall  ftiff  leaves,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  fet  in  pairs  on  a  furrowed  rib,  which  terminates  in  a  foft 
prickle  :  fome  trees  produce  reddifh  imperfedl  flowers,  in  the  bofoms 
of  the  leaves ;  others,  cluflers  of  black  firm  berries  including  a  whitifh 
kernel.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  bears  the 
ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate :  large  plantations  of  it  are  culti- 

(a)  HofFman,  in  ntiis  ad  Poterium,  p.  6z9,  (h)  Expunged. 
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vated  in  the  ifland  of  Chio,  on  account  of  the  refinous  juice,  called 
maflich,  obtained  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk.  The  wood  is 
fometimes  brought  to  us  from  Marfeilles,  in  thick  knotty  pieces, 
covered  with  a  brownifli  bark,  internally  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifli 
colour. 

This  wood  is  accounted  a  mild  balfamic  reftringent :  infufions  and 
decoftions  of  it  are  greatly  commended,  in  the  German  ephemerides, 
againft  catarrhs,  naufeas,  v/eaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  general  as  a 
corroborant  and  an  alterative  or  fweetener^^!:^.  It  may  indeed  be  pre- 
fumed,  from  its  fenlible  qualities,  to  poffefs  virtues  of  this  kind,  though 
in  no  very  high  degree.  Its  fmell  and  tafte  are  aromatic  and  relinous, 
but  very  weak  :  the  fmall  tough  fprigs  are  ftronger  than  the  larger 
pieces,  and  the  bark  than  the  wood.  It  impregnates  water  with  a  red 
colour,  and  a  light  agreeable  fmell  :  to  rectified  fpirit  it  gives  a  bright 
yellow  tincture,  and  fcarce  any  fmell.  On  gently  diftilling  off  the  men- 
fhrua  from  the  filtered  liquors,  the  remaining  extrad:s  prove  refinous, 
fubaflringent,  and  flightly  pungent :  the  watery  extrad:  difcovers  more  of 
the  flavour  of  the  wood,  and  is  in  tafle  rather  ftronger,  though  much 
larger  in  quantity,  than  the  fpirituous ;  the  fpirit  covering  or  fupprefflng 
the  fmell,  and  not  taking  up  enough  of  the  gummy  or  mucilaginous 
matter  to  render  the  relin  diffoluble  in  the  mouth.  According  to  Car- 
theufer's  experiments,  the  watery  extrad:  amounts  to  one  eighth  the 
weight  of  the  wood,  the  fpirituous  to  one  twentieth  or  one  fixteenth.. 

L  E  P  I  D  I  U  M. 

LEPIDIUM:  a  plant  with  undivided  leaves,  and  fmall  tetrape- 
talous  white  flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  and  branches,  followed  by 
little  fhort  heart-fhaped  (harp-pointed  pods,  which  are  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  two  cells  full  of  minute  feeds. 

I.  Lepidium  Pharm.  Edinh.  fbj  LepUium  latifoUum  CP.  & 
Linn,  Piperitis.  Raphanus fyhejiris  Belgis  &  Gallis.  Dittander, 
Pepperwort,  Poor-mans-pepper  :  with  oblong,  broad,  acuminatedj, 

(a)  Vy-eack,  Jiia  nat.  curio/,  dec.  iii.  ann.  ix  ^  x.  /.  254..  (h)  Expunged. 
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ferrated  leaves.  ^It  is  perennial,  and  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  England 
by  the  fides  of  nvers  and  in  other  moifl  fhady  places. 

2.  Iberis,  feu  Cardamantica :  Iberts  latiore  folio  C.  B.  Lepldium 
gramineo  folio  fnje  iheris  Tonrn.  Lepidium  Iberis  Linn.  Sciatica  creffes  : 
with  long  narrow  leaves,  the  lower  on  long  pedicles  and  ferrated  ;  the  up- 
per entire,  without  pedicles.  It  is  annual ;  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe;  and  raifed  in  our  gardens,  as  the  preceding,  for  culinary  ufe. 

These  herbs,  when  frefh,  have  a  quick  penetrating  pungent  taile ; 
which  is  in  great  part  diffipated  or  deflroyed  by  exficcation,  retained  in 
the  expreffed  juice,  extrafted  by  water  and  by  redlilied  fpirit,  and  elevated 
by  both  menftrua  in  diftillation  or  evaporation.  They  are  recommended 
as  antifeptics,  flomachics,  attenuants,  and  aperients ;  and  appear  to  be  of 
the  fame  general  nature  with  the  cochlearice,  nafiiirtium ,  and  other  acrid 
antifcorbutics.  The  fecond  fort  has  been  fuppofed  particularly  fervice- 
able,  externally,  againfl  the  fciatica  j;  whence  its  common  Englifh  name. 

LEVISriCUM, 

LEVISTICUM feu  Ligujiicumy  Pharm.  Edinb.  Liguficum  uulgare 
C.  B.  Angelica  montana  perennis  paludapii  folio  T'ourn.  Liguficum 
Levijlicum  Linn.  Lovage  :  a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large 
leaves  divided  and  fubdivided  into  feftions  like  thofe  of  fmallage  :  the  um- 
bels fland  on  fhort  pedicles,  with  feveral  little  leaves  at  the  origin  of  each 
of  the  primary  ones,  and  a  few  at  the  ramifications  the  feeds  are  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  oblong,  plano-convex,  marked  with  five  longitudinal 
ridges  :  the  root  thick,  flefhy,  juicy,  branched,  of  a  dark  brownifh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifh  within.'  It  is  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens  :  it 
is  perennial,  flowers  in  June„  and  ripens,  its  feeds  in  Auguft. 

All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  of  the  aromatic  kind  j  of  a  ftrong 
flavour,  fomewhat  like  that  of  angelica,  but  lefs  agreeable  ;  fuppofed 
particularly  ufeful  in  female  diforders.  The  leaves,  which  have  been 
generally  made  choice  of  in  this  intention,  have  the  mofl  unpleafant 
fmell:,  and  fuifer  no  great  lofs  of  it  in  keeping  for  fome  months  5  theix 
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taJfte  is  moderately  warm,  and  acrid,  and  very  durable  in  the  mouth  and 
throat.  The  root,  whofe  fmell  is  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of 
the  leaves,  though  more  approaching  to  gratefalnefs,  difcovers  to  the  tafte 
a  confiderable  fweetnefs  joined  to  its  mild  aromatic  warmth ;  an  extrad: 
made  from  it  by  water  retains  little  more  than  the  fweet  matter  ^  the 
flavour  exhaling  in  the  infpiflation,  and  impregnating  the  diftiiled  fluid, 
from  which,  if  the  quantity  of  the  root  fubjefted  to  the  operation  be 
large,  a  fmall  portion  of  efl^entialoil  feparates  :  an  extradl  made  by  recti- 
fied fpirit  retains  the  aromatic  part  as  well  as  the  fweet,  and  proves  mode- 
rately warm,  but  much  lefs  fo  than  the  extrad:  of  angelica  :  towards  the 
end  of  the  infpiflation  of  the  fpirituous  tincSure,  a  thin  undtuous  matter 
appears  upon  the  furface,  in  tafte  highly  aromatic,  and  which  feems  to 
be  the  part  that  gives  activity  to  the  reft  of  the  mafs.  The  feeds  of  the 
plant  have  little  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the  roots,  but  are  rather  of  more 
warmth  and  pungency,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour. 

LICHEN.  4j 

LIVERWORT:  a  kind  of  imperfedl  vegetable  production,  con- 
fifl:ing  of  fpreading  leaves,  of  a  leathery  crufliaceous  matter.  A  fort  of 
flowers  both  male  and  female  have  been  difcovered  in  it,  the  latter  pro- 
ducing innumerable  feeds,  like  meal. 

Lichen  cinereus  terrestris  Pharm.  Lond.  Lichen  terrejiris 
cinereus  Raii.  Lichen  caninus  Linn.  Afh-coloured  ground  liverwort: 
confifl:ing  of  roundifli  pretty  thick  leaves,  divided  about  the  edges  into 
obtufe  fegments,  flat  above,  of  a  reticular  texture  underneath,  fafl:ened 
to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres ;  when  in  perfection,  of  an  afh  grey  colour  ^ 
by  age  turning  darker  coloured  or  reddifh.  It  grows  on  commons  and 
open  heaths,  fpreads  quickly  on  the  ground,  and  is  to  be  met  with  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  its  greatefl:  vigour  about 
the  end  of  autumn. 

This  herb  is  faid  to  be  a  warm  diuretic.  It  is  particularly  celebrated 
as  a  prefervative  againfl:  the  terrible  confequences  of  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  :  an  account  of  the  remarkable  efficacy,  in  this  intention,  of  a 
powder  compofed  of  the  dry  leaves  and  black  pepper,  was  communicated 
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to  the  royal  fociety  by  Mr.  Dampier,  and  publifhed  in  No.  237  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions.  This  powder  was  afterwards  inferted,  in 
the  year  1721,  into  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  at  the  defire  of  Dr. 
Mead,  who  had  large  experience  of  its  good  effects,  and  who  declares, 
that  he  had  never  known  it  to  fail,  where  it  had  been  ufed,  with  the 
alliflance  of  cold  bathing,  before  the  hydrophobia  began.  He  directs 
a  dram  and  a  half  of  the  powder  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  falling,  in 
half  a  pint  of  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  mornings  fucceffively  :  previ- 
Gufly  to  thefe  four  dofes,  the  patient  is  to  be  blooded  nine  or  ten  ounces ; 
and  after  them,  to  be  dipt  in  cold  water  every  morning  fafting  for  a 
month,  and  then  dipt  thrice  a  week  for  a  fortnight  longer^^^^.  The 
powder  was  originally  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  the  lichen  and  pepper  :  pui' 
but  this  quantity  of  pepper  rendering  the  medicine  too  hot,  only  one  ^^^^ 
part  is  now  ufed  to  two  of  the  lichen. 

If  cold  bathing,  bleeding,  black  pepper,  and  lichen,  conjointly,  be 
really  of  fufficient  efficacy  againft  the  poifon  of  the  mad  dog,  it  will  not 
perhaps  follow  that  any  fhare  of  this  efficacy  belongs  to  the  lichen  :  and 
indeed  greater  ftrefs  has  been  laid  in  general  on  the  cold  bath,  than  011 
this  or  the  other  parts  of  the  prefcription.  The  lichen  does  not  promife 
to  have  any  valuable  medicinal  power  ;  to  the  organs  of  taile  or  fmell 
it  difcovers  no  adlivity  :  taken  by  itfelf,  in  double  the  quantity  above 
prefcribed,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  any  fenlible  operation.  Digefled 
in  reftified  fpirit,  it  tinged  the  menftruum  of  a  deep  yellowifh  green 
colour  :  on  diftilling  off  the  fpirit  from  the  filtered  tincflure,  the  remain- 
ing grumous  extr^idt  had  very  little  tafle,  and  amounted  only  to  twenty- 
fix  grains  from  two  ounces,  or  about  one  thirty-feventh  of  the  weight 
of  the  lichen.  A  deco6tion  of  the  herb  in  water  Vv'as  brownifh,  and  of 
a  faint  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  mufhrooms  :  the  extract,  obtained 
by  infpiffating  it,  weighed  one  eighth  of  the  lichen,  and  had  fome  tafle, 
but  fo  little,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  of  what  kind. 

*LiCHEN  isLANDicus  Linn.  Lichen  Pharm,  Edinb.  Lichen'  ter^ 
reftris,  foliis  Eryngii,  Buxb.  Cent.  II.  Lichenoides  rigidum^  Eryngii  jolia 
referensy  Raii  &  Dillen.  Eryngo-ieaved,  or  eatable  Iceland,  liverwort. 
This  fpecies  of  lichen  coniiils  of  nearly  ereft  leaves,  fliff  when  dry,  but 
foft  and  pliant  when  moifl,  irregularly  divided  into  broad  diflant  feg~ 


( a)  Mechanical  account  of  poifons,  ejfay  iii. 
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ments,  fmooth,  and  ciliated  at  the  margins.  It  grows  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  this  country,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Iceland  lichen  infufed  in  water  gives  a  bitteri£h  liquor,  which  is 
reddened  by  a  mixture  of  martial  vitriol.  A  decoftion  of  it  is  very  thick 
and  vifcid ;  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a  flirong  gelly.  An  ounce  of 
the  lichen  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  pound  of  water,  and  after- 
wards ftrained,  yielded  feven  ounces  of  a  mucilage  as  thick  as  that  pro- 
cured by  the  folution  of  one  part  of  gum-arabic  in  three  of  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  make  great  ufe  of  this  lichen  both  as  food 
and  as  phyfic.  When  frefh,  according  to  Borrichius^^z^,  it  is  employed 
as  a  purgative  ;  but  Ohfscn  f6J  decries  that  it  has  any  more  than  a  very 
gently  opening  quality.  It  is  ufually  dried  and  ground  into  a  meal, 
with  which  they  make  pottage  and  other  preparations,  adding  either 
water  or  milk,  and  find  it  an  agreeable  and  very  nutritive  article  of  food. 
It  is  bed  firft  to  fteep  it  for  a  fufficient  time  in  water,  in  order  to  extradl 
the  bitternefs. 

The  prepared  lichen  has  been  much  ufed  of  late,  particularly  at  Vienna, 
as  a  remedy  for  confumptive  diforders.  The  celebrated  Scopoli^^^-y  has 
publifhed  fome  cafes  of  its  fuccefsful  exhibition  in  the  phthifis  ;  and 
other  practitioners  ^i/y  have  confirmed  his  account.  It  is  ufed  boiled  in 
milk  to  a  kind  of  pottage,  of  which  the  patient's  diet  is  chiefly  to  confift. 
It  is  faid  to  be  antifeptic,  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  remarkably  nourifhing. 
It  is  alfo  recommended  in  other  cafes,  where  the  ftomach  is  fo  weak 
that  common  aliments  are  rejedled.  The  Edinburgh  college  have  re- 
ceived this  lichen  into  their  catalogue  of  fimples. 

LIGNUM  ^LOES. 

LIGNUM  ALOES,  Xy haloes y  &  Aga/Ioc^um,  Fharm.  Pari/. 
Lignum  Calambac.  Agallochum,  Calambac,  or  Aloes  wood  : 
a  wood  brought  from  China,  and  the  inner  parts  of  Tartary,  in  fmall 
piece*,  compad:  and  ponderous,  of  a  yellowifh  or  rufty  brown  colour, 
v/ith  black  or  purplifh  veins,  fometimes  purple  with  afh-coloured  veins, 
and  fometimes  all  over  blackifh.    Of  its  origin,  we  have  no  very  fatis- 


(a)  BarthoJini  Ail.  med.  Hafa.  1671. 
(cj  Annus  z,  hijiorico-tiafural,  p.  114. 


(b J  Journey  to  Iceland, 
(d)  Bergius,  mat.  med.  858. 
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factory  account :  moft  of  the  writers,  to  v/hom  we  are  indebted  for 
information  about  the  produ£lions  of  thofe  countries,  report,  that  it  is 
the  internal  part  of  certain  trees  ;  that  a  large  tree  affords  only  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  this  valuable  part ;  and  that  there  are  feveral  different 
forts  of  it,  of  which  the  beft  is  never  brought  to  us,  being  fold  in 
China  itfelf  for  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  filver. 

The  beft  fort  of  agallochum  wood  brought  into  Europe,  has  a  bitferifli 
refinous  tafte,  and  a  light  aromatic  fmell.  Set  on  fire,  it  feems  to 
melt  like  wax,  and  emits,  during  the  burning,  an  agreeable  fragrance, 
which  continues  till  the  wood  is  wholly  confumed.  It  is  this  fragrance 
in  burning  which  makes  the  wood  precious  in  the  eaftern  countries  for 
fumigations,  and  v/hich  affords  the  fureft  criterion  of  its  genuinenefs  and 
goodnefs.  As  this  wood  is  apparently  very  refinous,  redified  fpirit  takes 
up  more  from  it  than  watery  menftrua  :  according  to  Cartheufer's  ex- 
periments, an  ounce  yields  with  fpirit  three  drams  of  extrad:,  and  with 
water  only  two.  The  watery  decodlion  and  extradl  are  moderately  bitter 
and  fubacrid.  The  fpirituous  make  lefs  impreflion  on  the  organs  of  tafte, 
being  lefs  diffoluble  in  the  mouth,  or  lefs  mifcible  with  the  faliva  :  the  Refina  ligni 
pure  refin,  obtained  by  precipitation  with  water  from  the  fomewhat  in-  p°^,y^'^^"^'* 
.  fpiffated  fpirituous  tin£ture,  as  directed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  is  ftlll 
weaker  in  tafte.  Hoffman  obferves,  that  in  diftillation  with  water,  it 
yields  an  effential  oil,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  of  a  thick  confiftence,  of 
great  fragrance,  but  in  fmall  quantity,  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  from 
one  hundred  and  fixty  ounces  of  the  wood  :  this  oil,  in  which  the  more 
valuable  parts  of  the  agallochum  are  concentrated,  he  recommends,  dif- 
folved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  as  one  of  the  beft  cordials  and  corroborants,  in 
weakneffes  of  the  ftomach  and  depreflions  of  ftrength^^z^. 

In  our  fhops,  we  rarely  meet  wiih  any  agallochum  that  anfwers  the 
above  characters.  In  its  place  have  been  fubftituted  woods  of  an  in- 
feriour  kind,  probably  the  ajpalathus^  lignum  aqidlce^  and  calajnbour  of 
authors ;  which  are  faid  to  be  woods  of  the  nature  of  agallochum,  but, 
when  in  their  greateft  perfection,  far  weaker. 

(a)  Qhferv,  phyfico-chym,  lib,  i,  olf.  4.    iVc^.  ad  Foterium,  f.  Afi"j ,    De  medicament,  lalfamic.  §.15. 
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LIGNUM    CAMPECHENS  E. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE  Pharm.  Erdinb.  Lignum  tinBile 
campeche7ife  Pharm.  Lond.  Lignum  campefcanum  &  lignum  indicum  Mont, 
exot.  Lignum  campechianmn,  fpecies  qucedam  brajil  Sloan.  Lignum 
fappan  quibufdam.  Campeachy  wood  or  Logwood  :  the  wood  of  a 
prickly  pod-bearing  tree  f  Hcematoxylum  Campechianmn  Linn. J  a  native 
of  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras;  from  whence  the  wood  is 
brought  over  in  large  compa6t  hard  logs  of  a  red  colour. 

This  wood,  imported  from  America  as  a  dying  drug,  has  of  late  been 
introduced  into  medicine,  and  found  to  be  a  very  ufeful  reftringent  and 
corroborant,  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenterles,  and  other  diforders  from  a  laxity 
of  the  folids.  It  has  a  fweetifli  fubaftringent  tafle,  and  no  remarkable 
fmell  :  extrads  made  from  it,  by  water  and  fpirit,  have  a  great  degree 
of  fweetnefs,  mixed  with  a  mild  grateful  aftringency.  It  gives  a  deep 
purplifh  red  tincfture  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menflrua*^/^^/;  and 
frequently  tinges  the  ftools,  and  fometimes  the  urine,  of  the  fame 
colour  :  of  this  the  patient  ought  to  be  apprifed,  that  he  may  not  be 
alarmed  by  judging  the  colour  of  the  difcharge  to  be  owing  to  blood. 

Watery  menftrua  readily  extradl  part  of  the  virtue  of  this  wood,  but 
are  very  difficultly  made  to  take  up  the  whole.    To  promote  the  extrac- 
tion, the  wood  fhould  previoufly  be  reduced  into  fine  powder,  which  is 
to  be  ftrongly  boiled  in  the  water,  in  the  proportion,  for  example,  of  a 
pound  to  a  gallon,  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted  :  the  powder  will  ftill 
give  a  confiderable  impregnation  to  the  fame  quantity  of  frefti  water,  and 
Extract.       this  repeatedly  for  four  or  five  times  or  oftener  :  the  extraft  obtained  by 
chenC^Sr  i"^"piff^tii^g  the  decodions,  of  a  dark  blackifh  colour  in  the  mafs,  tinges 
Lond.  water  of  a  fine  red,  like  that  of  the  liquors  before  infpifi'ation,  but  does 

not  totally  difTolve  :  it  is  given  in  dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple 
and  upwards.    Redlified  fpirit  takes  up  more  from  the  logwood  than 
Phar.Edinb.  Watery  menftrua.     Some  dlgeft  the  powdered   wood  in  four  times  its 
weight  of  fpirit,  and  afterwards  boil  it  in  water :  the  matters  taken  up 

*C^J  Pure  rain  water  acquires  only  a  deep  orange  or  mahogany  colour  from  logwood;  and 
redlified  fpirit  a  fine  yellowifh  red.  The  purple  hue  feems  to  be  communicated  by  fome  extraneous 
faline  matter,  as  the  feienitic  or  aluminous  falts  in  hard  fpring  water.  A  very  fmall  quantity  of 
£xed  alkali  will  alfo  give  it  flill  more  perceptibly. 

by 
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by  the  two  menftrua  are  then  united  into  one  extra<5l,  by  inlpifTating 
the  watery  decoftion  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  and  then  gradually 
Ilirring  in  the  infpifiated  fpirituous  tincture. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM  Pharm  Lond.  Rhodium  or  Rosewood  : 
the  wood  or  root  of  a  tree  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account  j  brought 
from  the  Canary  iflands,  in  long  crooked  pieces,  full  of  knots,  externally 
of  a  whitifh  colour,  internally  of  a  deep  yellow,  with  a  reddifh  caft. 
The  largeft,  fmoothefl,  ftraighteft,  heavieft,  and  deepefl:  coloured  pieces 
fhould  be  chofen ;  and  the  fmall,  thin,  pale,  light  ones  rejed:ed. 

This  wood  has  a  flightly  bitterifli,  fomewhat  pungent,  balfamic 
tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  efpecially  when  fcraped  or  rubbed,  refembling 
that  of  rofes.  Digefted  in  redlified  fpirit,  it  gives  out  pretty  readily 
the  whole  of  its  afbive  matter,  and  tinges  the  menftruum  of  a  reddilh 
yellow  colour :  on  committing  to  diftiliation  the  filtered  tindiure,  the 
fpirit  brings  over  little  or  nothing  of  its  flavour ;  the  fine  fmell,  as  well 
as  the  balfamic  pungency,  of  the  rhodium,  remaining  nearly  entire  in 
the  infpiifated  extraft,  which  proves  tenacious  and  adhefive  like  the 
turpentines.  Infufed  in  water,  it  gives  out  likewife  great  part  of  its 
fmell  and  tafhe,  together  with  a  bright  yellow  colour:  in  evaporation, 
the  water  carries  off"  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  wood,  leaving  in  the 
extrad:  only  a  flight  pungency  and  bitteriflmefs.  Difliilled  with  water, 
it  gives  over,  fomewhat  diflicultly  and  flov^ly,  a  highly  odoriferous 
efl"ential  oil,  at  firfl:  of  a  gold  colour,  by  age  turning  reddifli,  amounting.  Oleum  ligni 
if  the  rhodium  is  of  a  good  kind,  to  about  one  ounce  from  fifty  :  the  '^i^^d^^^'^^'' 
difliilled  water  is  likewife  agreeably  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  rhodium,  and  refembles  that  of  damaflc  rofes. 

The  eflTential  oil  is  ufed  as  a  perfume,  for  fcenting  pomatums, 
and  in  this  light  only  the  rhodium  wood  is  generally  regarded.    It  pro- 
mifes,  however,  to  be  applicable  to  Oiore  important  purpofes,  and  bids 
fair  to  prove  a  valuable  cordial  and  corroborant. 
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L  I  L  I  U  M. 

L ILIUM  y^LBUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lilium  album  jlore  ereSfo  & 
'uulgare  C.  B.  Lilium  candidum  Linn.  White  lily  :  a  plant  with 
a  lingle  flraight  round  flalk,  clothed  v/ith  oblong,  acuminated,  thick, 
fmooth,  pale  green,  ribbed  leaves,  which  have  no  pedicles  ;  bearing  on 
the  top  feveral  elegant,  naked,  white,  upright,  hexapetalous,  bell- 
Ihaped  flowers,  which  open  fucceffively,  and  are  followed  each  by  an 
oblong  triangular  capfule,  divided  into  three  cells  full  of  brownifh  feeds  : 
the  root  is  a  lingle  bulb,  compofed  of  flefhy  fcales,  v/ith  feveral  fibres 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  Syria  and  Palefline,  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  flowers  of  the  white  lily  have  a  pleafant  fweet  fmell,  and  a 
flightly  mucilaginous  taflie.  Their  odorous  matter  is  of  a  very  volatile 
kind,  being  totally  diffipated  in  drying,  and  totally  carried  ofl^  in 
evaporation  by  rediified  fpirit  as  well  as  water :  both  menfl:rua  become 
agreeably  impregnated  with  it  by  infufion  or  difliillation,  but  no  efl^en- 
1  tial  oil  has  been  obtained,  though  many  pounds  of  the  flowers  were 

fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once.    The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  flowers 
Oleum  lili-  is  for  flavouring  exprefl[ed  oils  j  which,  by  infolation  with  frefh  parcels 
num"'£^r^^'   of  them  continued  about  three  days  each  time,  are  fuppofed  to  receive 
from  them,  along  with  their  fmell,  an  anodyne  and  nervine  virtue. 
The  difl:illed  water  has  been  fometimes  employed  as  a  cofmetic. 

The  roots  alfo  have  been  ufed  chiefly  for  external  purpofes  j  as  an 
ingredient  in  emollient  and  fuppurating  cataplafms  :  they  abound  with 
a'fl:rong  mucilage,  and  do  not  feem  to  have  much  adlive  matter  befides. 
Gerard  indeed  relates,  that  feveral  perfons  were  cured  of  dropfies,  by 
the  confl:ant  ufe,  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  of  bread  made  of  barley- 
meal  with  the  juice  of  white  lily  roots  :  but  there  are  examples  of 
limilar  cures  being  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  common  dry  bread  i  and  pro- 
bably in  one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  abfl;inence  from  liquids  was 
the  remedy. 
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L  I  L  I  U  M  CONVALLIVM. 

LILI UM  C 0  NFAL  L I UM  Pharm,  Edinb.fa J  Lilium  con'vallium 
album  C.  B.  Convallaria,  Maianthemum.  Convallaria  maialis  Linn. 
Lily  of  the  valley,  May  lily  :  a  plant  with  two  or  three  oblong, 
acuminated,  ribbed  leaves ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  arifes  a  naked  ftalk 
bearing  a  number  of  fmall,  naked,^white,  drooping,  bell-fliaped,  mono- 
petalous  flowers,  cut  about  the  edges  into  fix  fegments,  and  followed 
by  red  berries  :  the  roots  are  long,  flender,  and  white.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  fhady  places,  and  flowers  in  May.  ■ 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  fragrant  delightful  fmell,  and  a 
penetrating  bitterifh  taflie  ;  both  which  they  readily  impart  to  watery 
and  to  fpirituous  menftrua.  Their  odorous  matter,  like  that  of  the 
white  lily,  is  very  volatile  ^  being  totally  diffipated  in  exficcation,  and 
elevated  in  diflillation  both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit  :  there  is  no 
appearance  of  eflential  oil  in  either  difliillation  j  nor  does  the  diililled 
fpirit  turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of  water,  as  thofe  fpirits  do,  which 
are  impregnated  with  aflual  oil.  The  pungency  and  bitternefs,  on  the 
other  hand,  reflde  in  a  fixt  matter,  which  remains  entire  both  in  the 
watery  and  fpirituous  extracts,  and  which,  in  this  concentrated  ftate, 
approaches,  as  Cartheufer  obferves,  to  hepatic  aloes. 

It  is  principally  from  the  volatile  parts  of  thefe  flowers,  that  medicinal 
virtues  have  been  expelled,  in  nervous  and  catarrhous  diforders ;  but 
probably  their  fixt  parts  alfo  have  no  fmall,  perhaps  the  greateft,  iliare  in 
their  efficacy.  The  flowers,  dried  and  powdered,  and  thus  diverted  of 
their  odoriferous  principle,  prove  flrongly  llernutatory.  Watery  or  fpi- 
rituous extradls  made  from  them,  given  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram,  adt  as  gentle  ftimulating  aperients  and  laxatives;  and  feem  to 
partake  of  the  purgative  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the  bitternefs,  of  aloes. 

The  roots  have  nothing  of  the  fine  fmell  which  is  admired  in  the 
flowers,  but  difcover  to  the  tafte  a  greater  degree  of  penetrating  bitternefs. 
The  bitter  matter  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  in  thefe  as  in  the  ' 
flowers  ;  being  equally  extra(5led  by  water  and  fpirit ;  remaining  entire 
behind  upon  infpiflTating  the  tindures  or  infufions  3  adling  as  a  flernuta- 


(a)  Expunged. 
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tory  when  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  and  as  a  laxative  or  purgative  when  taken 
internally. 

The  leaves  have  the  fame  kind  of  bitternefs,  in  a  lower  degree,  mixed 
with  a  confiderable  roughnefs,  and  a  flight  fweetiflinefs. 

L  I  M  A  C  E  S. 

LIMAC ES  terreftres Jive  Cochlace  terrejires  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  The 
Snail  :  an  animal,  lodged  in  a  fliort  thick  turbinated  ihell,  whofe 
aperture  is  clofed  in  the  winter  with  a  kind  of  cement.  The  large 
afh-coloured  fnail  is  faid  to  be  the  fpecies  intended  for  medicinal  ufe  j 
but  the  fmaller,  dark-coloured,  fpotted,  fliriped  fort,  more  common  in 
gardens,  is  taken  indifcriminately,  and  appears  to  be  not  at  all  different 
in  quality  from  the  other. 

This  animal  abounds  with  a  vifcid  flimy  juice,  which  it  readily  gives 
out,  by  boiling,  to  milk  or  water,  fo  as  to  render  them  thick  and  glu- 
tinous. The  decodlions  in  milk  are  apparently  very  nutritious  and  de- 
mulcent, and  ftand  recommended  in  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the 
humours,  in  confumptive  cafes,  and  emaciations. 

L  I  M  0  N  E  S. 

LIMONES  Pharm.  Lond.  Limonia  mala  Pharm.  Edinb,  Lemons  : 
the  fruit  of  the  malus  limonia  friiStu  acido  Pharm.  Lond.  malus  limonia 
acida  C.B.  Citrus  Limon  Linn,  a  tree  refembling  the  orange;  from 
which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  leaves  having  no  appendages  at  the  bottom; 
and  in  the  fruit  having  a  nipple-like  production  at  the  end :-  it  is  a  native 
of  Afia,  and  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  we 
are  fupplied  with  the  fruit.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  tree  in 
regard  to  the  fruit  :  by  Linnasus,  the  feveral  citrons,  as  well  as  lemons, 
are  reckoned  varieties  of  one  fpecies,  which  is  diftinguiflied  from  thofe 
of  the  orange  kind,  only  by  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  being  naked.  The 
terms  citron  and  lemon  have  been  often  confounded  together ;  what  is 
commonly  called  citron  by  the  French  j^^^  and  Germans  ^^ry*  being  our 
lemon,  and  their  lemon  our  citron. 

(a)  Expunged.  Ch)  Ccdex  mcdicamentarius  facidtatis  Parifte7ifis,  /.  xxxviii.  5ff  Ixx.  - 

(c)  Hoffmann,  Dljfert.  de  citriis.  Opera  omnia,  fupplemetit,  ii.  par,  i.  /.  720. 

The 
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The  yellow  rind  of  lemons  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  of  common  ufe  in 
flomachic  tinctures  and  infulions,  and  for  rendering  other  medicines 
acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  :  its  flavour  is  one  of  thofe  which 
is  befl  adapted  for  accompanying  medicines  of  the  bitter  kind.    It  is 
lefs  hot  than  orange  peel,  and  yields  in  diftillation  a  lefs  quantity  of 
efTential  oil :  the  oil  is  extremely  light,  almoft  colourlefs,  in  fmell  nearly  01.  ftillat. 
as  agreeable  as  the  frefli  peel,  and  frequently  employed  as  a  perfume  :  ^plarm'^Ediii 
it  is  generally  brought  to  us  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  under 
the  name  of  ejfence  of  lemons.    The  flavour  of  the  lemon  peel  is  more  Effentia  li- 
perifliable  in  keeping  than  that  of  orange  peel,  yet  does  not  rife  fo  eaflly  "^^numP,/;, 
in  diftillation  with  fpirit  of  wine  :  for  a  fpirituous  extrad:,  prepared  from 
the  rind  of  lemons,  retains  the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell  of  the  peel  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  an  extract  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  from 
that  of  oranges.    After  digeftion  in  the  fpirit,.  lemon  peel  proves  tough, 
that  of  oranges  crifp. 

The  juice  of  lemons  differs  from  that  of  oranges  only  in  being  more 
acid.  Six  drams  of  it  faturate  about  half  a  dram  of  fixt  alkaline  fait  : 
this  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  fome  grateful  aro- 
matic water  or  tincture,  as  Ample  cinnamon  water,  is  given  in  cafes  of 
naufeae  and  reachings,  and  generally  abates,  in  a  little  time,  the  fevere 
vomitings  that  happen  in  fevers,  when  mofl  other  liquors  and  medicines 
are  thrown  up  as  foon  as  taken  :  it  is  ufed  alfo  as  a  faline  aperient  in 
ifterical,  hydropical,  inflammatory  and  other  diforders.    A  fyrup  made  Syrup. efuc- 

,  rr  ^    '  r  r  r   r         r  •  t  11     CO  Hmonum 

by  dillolvmg  nrty  ounces  or  nne  lugar  in  a  quart -f-  or  two  pounds  and  ^-pkar.Lond. 

a  half  4!  of  the  depurated  juice,  is  mixed  occaflonally  with  draughts  and  XPhar.Edin, 
juleps  as  a  mild  antiphlogifl:ic,  and  fometimes  ufed  in  gargarifms  for  in- 
flammations of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 


►     -  L  I  N  A  R  I  A, 

LINARTA  Pharm.  Edinb.faJ  Linaria  vulgaris  lutea  jiore  majore 
C.  B.  OJyris,  linariay  five  urinaria  Lobel.  Antirrhinum  linaria  Linn. 
Toadflax  :  a  plant  with  fmooth  round  blueifh  fl:alks,  and  numerous,  - 
oblong,  narrow,  pointed  leaves  ;  greatly  refembling  the  efula  minor  or 
pine  fpurge,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  otherwife  difliinguifhable,  before  flower- 
ing, than  by  its  wanting  the  milky  juice  with  which  the  efula  abounds  : 

(a)  Expunged. 

on 
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on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  and  branches  appear  fpikes  of  yellow,  irregular, 
monopetalous,  gaping  flowers,  with  a  long  tail  behind,  followed  by 
roundifli  bicapfular  feed-veffels  :  it  is  perennial,-  grows  wild  about  the 
fides  of  dry  fields,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
f 

The  leaves  of  this  herb  have  a  bitterifh  fomewhat  faline  tafl:e  :  and 
when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  yield  a  faint  fmell,  refembling  that  of 
elder.  Taken  internally,  they  are  faid  to  be  powerfully  refolvent,  diuretic, 
and  purgative  :  their  principal  ufe,  however,  has  been  external,  in  un- 
guents and  cataplafms,  for  painful  fwellings  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vefl!els  ^ 
againft  which  they  have  been  faid  to  be  particularly  efi^ed:ual. 

LINGUA  CERVINA. 

LINGUA  CERVINA  feu  Scolopendriiim  Pharm.  Edinb.faJ  Lirigua 
cer'vina  qfficinarum  C.  B.  I*  hy  Hit  is  Gerard.  AJplenium  Scolopendrium 
Linn.  Harts-tongue  :  a  plant  with  long,  uncut,'  narrow  bright 
green  leaves,  fet  on  long  hairy  pedicles,  and  jiipt  at  the  bottom  :  it  has 
no  ftalks  or  manifefl:  flowers ;  the  feeds  are  a  fine  dufl:,  lying  in  large, 
rough,  brown,  tranfverfe  ftreaks  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
perennial,  and  found  green  at  all  times  of  the  year,  in  moift,  fhady, 
ftony  places. 

The  leaves  of  harts-tongue  fl:and  recommended  as  aperients  and  corro- 
borants, in  obfl:ru(5tions  of  the  hypochondriacal  vifcera,  laxities  of  the 
inteftines,  and  feme  diforders  of  the  breafl: :  they  have  been  chiefly  ufed 
in  apozems  and  infufions,  along  with  maidenhair,  fpleenwort,  and 
other  plants  of  the  fame  kind,  with  which  they  appear  to  agree  in  virtue. 
To  the  taflie  they  are  flightly  roughifli  and  fweetifh  :  with  folution  of 
chalybeate  vitriol,  they  ftrike  a  blackifh  colour.  When  frefh,  they 
yield,  on  being  rubbed  or  bruifed,  a  faint  unpieafant  fmell,  which  in 
drying  is  in  great  part  diflipated. 

L  I  N  I  SEMEN. 

LIN  I  SEMEN  Pharm.  Lond.  Lini  'uulgaris  femen  Pbarm  Edinb. 
Lini  Jativi.C.  B,     Lini  ujitatijjimi  Linn.       Linseed  :  reddifh-brown, 

(a)  Expunged. 

-glofly. 
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glofly,  flippery,  flat,  pointed  nearly  oval  feeds,  of  the  common  flax; 
an  annual  herb,  cultivated  in  fields,  on  account  of  the  mechanic  ufes  of 
its  tough  filamentous  rind. 

These  feeds  have  an  unduous,   mucilaginous,   fweetlOi  tafl:e,'and 
no  remarkable  fmell.    On  expreflion,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil;  Oleum  ex- 
which,  vi^hen  carefully  drawn,  without  the  application  of  heat,  has  no  min^^nTlin'i 
particular  tafle  or  flavour,  though  in  forne  properties  it  differs  confider-  P^^^r.  Edinh. 
abiy  from  mofl  of  the  other  oils  of  this  kind;  not  congealing  in  winter  j 
not  forming  a  folid  foap  with  fixt  alkaline  {2\x.^(a)  -y  acting  more  power- 
fully, as  a  menftruum,  on  fulphureous  bodies,  than  any  other  exprefl^ed 
oil  that  has  been  tried.    The  feeds,  boiled  in  water,  yield  a  large  pro- 
portion of  a  llrong  flavourlefs  mucilage  :  to  rectified  fpirit  they  give  out 
little  or  nothing. 

Infufions  of  linfeed,   like  other  mucilaginous  liquors,    are  ufed  as 
emollients,  incrafl"ants,  and  obtunders  of  acrimony,  in  heat  of  urine, 
ftranguries,   thin  defluxions  on  the  lungs,    and  other  like  diforders : 
a  fpoonful  of  the  feeds,  unbruifed,  is  fufficient  for  a  quart  of  water, 
larger  proportions  rendering  the  liquor  difagreeably  flimy.    The  mucilage 
obtained  by  infpiflTating  the  infufions,   or  decod:ions,   is  an  excellent 
addition  for  reducing  difgufliful  powders  into  the  form  of  an  eledtuary; 
occafioning  the  compound  to  pafs  the  fauces  freely,  without  flicking 
or  difcovering  its  tafi:e  in  the  mouth.    The  exprefiled  oil  is  fuppofed  to 
be  more  of  a  healing  and  balfamic  nature  than  the  other  oils  of  this 
clafs  ;   and  has  been  particularly  recommended  in  coughs,  fpitting  of 
blood,  colics,  and  confi:ipations  of  the  belly.    The  feeds  in  fubfl:ance, 
or  the  matter  remaining  after  the  expreflion  of  the  oil,  are  employed 
externally,   in  emollient  and  maturating  cataplafms.     In  feme  places, 
thefe  feeds,  in  tim.es  of  fcarcity,  have  fupplied  the  place  of  grain,  but 
appeared  to  be  an  unwholefome,  as  well  as  an  unpalatable  food:  Tragus 
relates,  that  thofe  who  fed  upon  them  in  Zealand,  had  the  hypochondres 
in  a  fliort  time  difl:ended,  and  the  face  and  other  parts  fwelled ;  and 
that  not  a  few  died  of  thefe  complaints. 

(a)  GeofFroy,  Memcires  de  Vacad.  roy.  des /deuces  de  Paris,  four  I'ann.  1741. 
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^  LINUM  CATHARTICUM. 

LINUM  CA'THARTICUM  Phanr.  Edinb.  fa)  &  Linn.  Linum 
pratenfe  jioribus  exiguis  C.  B.  Chamcelinum.  Purging  flax  or 
Mill-mountain  :  a  fmall  plant,  with  little  oblong  fmooth  leaves, 
having  one  vein  or  rib  running  along  the  middle,  joined  in  pairs  clofe 
to  the  ftaiks,  w^hich  are  round,  flender,  reddifli,  divided  towards  the 
upper  part  into  fine  branches,  bearing  on  the  tops  white  pentapetalous 
uncut  flowers,  followed  each,  as  in  the  common  flax,  by  a  roundifh, 
ribbed,  acuminated  capfule,  containing  ten  flattifh  flippery  feeds  in  as 
many  cells.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills,  and  in  dry 
pafl:ure  grounds. 

This  herb  is  faid  to  be  an  effedlual  and  fafe  cathartic  :  an  infufion 
of  an  handful  of  the  frefh  leaves  in  whey  or  white  wine,  or  a  dram  of 
the  leaves  in  fubftance  with  a  little  creme  of  tartar  and  anifeeds,  are 
dired:ed  for  a  dofe.  Linnaeus  recommends  an  infufion  of  two  drams  of 
the  dry  leaves  as  a  mild  laxative.  Their  tafle  is  bitterifh  and  difagreeable. 

LI^UIDAMBRA. 

L  I^JJIDAMB RA  Pharm.  Edinb.  f a J  Ambra  liquida Pharm.  Argent. 
Liquidamber:  a  refinous  juice,  of  a  yellow  colour  inclining  to  red, 
at  firfl  about  the  confiflence  of  turpentine,  by  age  hardening  into  a  folid 
brittle  refin  j  obtained  from  the  tree  that  yields  liquid  florax,  Jiyrax 
aceris  folio  Raii,  Liquidambar  Jiyracijiua  Linn,  growing  in  Virginia, 
Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  bearing  the  colds  of  our 
own  climate. 

This  juice  has  a  moderately  pungent,  warm,  balfamic  tafle  j  and  a 
very  fragrant  fmell,  not  unlike  that  of  florax  calamita  heightened  with 
a  little  ambergris.  It  was  formerly  in  common  ufe  as  a  perfume,  and 
might  probably  be  applied  to  valuable  medicinal  purpofes,  but  it  is  not 
at  prefent  much  regarded,  different  artificial  compofitions  having  been 
often  fubflituted  to  it  in  the  fhops. 
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L  ir  HO  S  PE  R  MUM. 

LIT  HO  SPER  MUM  feu  Milium  folis  Pharm.  Edinb.fa  J  Lit  ho/per- 
mum  majus  ereBum  C.  B.  Lithofpermum  officinale  Linn.  Gromwell  : 
a  rough  plant,  with  ftiff  branched  ftalks,  oblong  acuminated  leaves  fet 
alternately  without  pedicles;  and  whiti£h  monopetalous  flowers,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  cup,  divided  into  five  obtufe  fedtions,  followed  by  little 
roundifh,  hard,  pearl-like  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  dry  fields  and  by  road-fides,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

The  feeds  of  gromwell  have  been  accounted  notably  diuretic ;  and 
recommended  for  cleanfing  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paflTages  from  vifcid 
mucous  matters,  and  promoting  the  expulfion  of  gravel.  Their  virtues 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  confiderablej  they  have  no  fmell,  and  their 
tafl:e  is  little  other  than  farinaceous.  They  have  long  been  difcarded 
from  practice. 

^LOBELIA. 

LOBETjIA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Rapunculus  galeatus  virginianus  jlore 
major e  violaceo  Morifon.  Lobelia  Jiphilitica  Linn.  Blue  cardinal- 
flower  :  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  with  an  ered;  ftalk  three  or 
four  feet  high,  and  ovate-lanceolate  fubferrated  leaves,  bearing  long 
fpikes  of  labiated,  irregular,  blue  flowers,  each  with  five  ftamina  having 
connate  antherae,  fucceeded  by  a  bilocular  capfule,  containing  many 
fmall  feeds.  The  whole  plant  has  a  milky  juice,  and  fomething  of  a 
rank  fmell.  It  grows  in  moifl:  places  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the  winters 
of  our  climate. 

The  root  of  this  plant  confifts  of  white  fibres,  a  line  in  thicknefs, 
and  about  two  inches  in  length.  It  refembles  tobacco  in  its  tafte,  which 
dwells  long  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It  was  long 
a  famous  fecret  among  the  North  American  Indians  for  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  difeafe.  The  fecret  was  purchafed  by  Sir  William  Johnfon, 
and  has  been  made  public  in  the  writings  of  Bartram,  Kalm,  and  others. 
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The  dofe  and  mode  of  admin iflering  this  medicine  are  not  exadlly 
defined,  but  the  following  diredions  are  given  as  the  moft  accurate. 
■■  A  decodlion  is  made  of  a  handful  of  the  roots  in  three  meafures  of  water. 
Of  this,  half  a  meafure  is  taken  in  the  morning  fafting,  and  repeated 
in  the  evening ;  and  the  dofe  is  gradually  increafed  till  its  purgative 
efFed:  becomes  too  violent,  when  the  medicine  is  for  a  time  to  be 
intermitted,  and  then  renewed,  till  a  perfed  cure  is  efFeded.  One  dofe 
daily  is  fufhcient  during  the  latter  part  of  the  treatment ;  and  the  regimen 
during  the  whole  procefs  is  to  be  equally  fhrid  with  that  obferved  in 
a  courfe  of  mercurial  falivation.  From  the  third  day,  the  ulcers  are  to 
be  well  wafhed  twice  daily  with  the  decodion ;  and  it  is  faid  that  when 
they  are  very  deep  and  foul,  the  Indians  fprinkle  them  with  powder 
of  the  internal  bark  of  the  fpruce-tree.  By  this  method  we  are  afTured 
that  inveterate  venereal  complaints  are  cured  without  the  aid  of  mercury ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  college  feem  to  give  credit  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
lobelia,  by  receiving  it  into  their  lateft  catalogue  of  limples. 

L  U  y  U  L  A. 

LUyULA  Pharin.  Lond.  T'rifoUum  acetofmii  uulgare  C.  B.  Oxys 
alba  Gerard.  Allelujay  oxytriphyllumy  &  panis  cuculi  ^orundam.  Oxalis 
Acetofella  Linn,  Wood  sorrel  :  a  plant,  with  the  leaves  and  flowers 
iffuing  on  feparate  pedicles  from  the  root :  the  leaves  are  broad,  fhaped 
fomewhat  like  a  heart,  and  (land  three  together  :  the,  flowers  are  folitary, 
whitifh,  monopetalous,  divided  deeply  into  five  fcgments,  followed  by 
angular  capfules,  which  burft  on  being  touched,  and  fhed  numerous 
fmall  brownifh  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods,  and  flowers 
in  April. 

The  leaves  of  the  wood  forrel  are  ufeful  faline  antifeptlcs  and  anti- 
phlogiftics  J  fimilar,  both  in  tafte  and  in  medicinal  virtue,  to  thofe  of 
the  acetofcs  or  common  forrels,  but  fomevvhat  more  acid,  and  rather  more 
grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach.  Beaten  with  thrice  their  weight 
Confervalu-  of  fine  fugar,  they  form  a  grateful  fubacid  conferve.  Their  ex  prefixed  juice, 
i\x\7&Ph.lon.  depurated,  is  a  very  agreeable  acid:  duly  infpiflated,  and  fet  to  fhoot, 
it  yields  a  cryftalline  acid  fait  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  the  forrels : 

the 
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the  faline  matter  feems  to  amount  to  nearly  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  frefh  leaves. 

LUMBRICUS. 

LUMBRICUS  TERRESTRIS  Pharm.  Edinb,(a)  Vermes  ter- 
rejires.  Earth  worms.  Thefe  infeds  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  diuretic 
and  an  antifpafmodic  virtue.  The  faculty  of  Paris  directs  them  to  be 
prepared  for  medicinal  ufe,  by  wafhing  and  drying  them  with  a  moderate 
heat.  Moiftened  with  wine,  or  vinous  fpirits,  to  prevent  their  putrefying, 
and  fet  in  a  cellar,  they  are  almoft  wholly  refolved  in  a  few  days  into 
a  flimy  liquor,  which  is  faid,  when  mixed  with  alkaline  falts,  to  yield 
cryftals  of  nitre. 

L  U  P  U  L  U  S. 

LUPULUS  Pharm.  Parif.  Lupulus  mas  & femlna  C.  B.  Lupulus 
falidfarius  Ger.  Humulus  Lupulus  Linn.  Hop  :  a  rough  plant,  with 
very  long,  angular,  climbing  hollow  ftalks,  and  broad  ferrated  leaves, 
cut  generally  into  three  or  five  (harp- pointed  feftions,  and  fet  in  pairs  at 
the  joints  ;  on  the  tops  grow  loofe  fcaly  heads,  with  fmall  flat  feeds 
among  them.  It  is  found  wild  in  hedges  and  at  the  bottoms  of  hills, 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  commonly  cultivated  in  large 
plantations.  It  is  perennial,  and  ripens  in  Auguft  or  September  its 
leafy  heads,  which  are  cured  by  drying  with  a  gentle  heat  on  kilns  made 
for  that  purpofe. 

Hops  have  a  very  bitter  tafte,  lefs  ungrateful  than  moft  of  the  other 
ftrong  bitters,  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic 
flavour.  They  give  out  their  virtue  by  maceration  without  heat,  both 
to  redlified  and  proof  fpirit ;  and,  by  warm  infufion,  to  water :  to  cold 
water  they  impart  little,  though  macerated  in  it  for  many  hours.  The 
extracts  obtained  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menfl:rua,  particularly 
by  the  latter,  are  very  elegant  balfamic  bitters,  and  promife  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine ;  though  the  hop  is  at  prefent 
fcarcely  regarded  as  a  medicinal  article,  and  fcarcely  otherwife  ufed  than 
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for  the  preferving  of  malt  liquors  ;  which,  by  the  fuperaddition  of  this 
balfamic,  aperient,  diuretic  bitter,  become  lefs  mucilaginous,  more  de- 
tergent, more  difpofed  to  pafs  off  by  urine,  and  in  general  more 
falubrious.  - 

LTCOPERDON. 

LTCOPERDON  Jive  Crepitus  lupi  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Fungus 
rotundus  orbicularis  C.B.  Bovijia  qfficinarum  Dill.  Lycoperdon  Bovjia 
Linn.  Puffball  :  a  round  or  egg-fhaped  whitifh  fungus,  witn  a 
very  (hort  or  fcarcely  any  pedicle,  growing  in  dry  pafture  grounds  ;  when 
young,  covered  with  tubercles  on  the  outlide,  and  pulpy  within  j  by  ge 
becoming  fmooth  without,  and  changing  internally  into  a  very  fine,  light, 
brownifh  duft. 

The  dried  fungous  matter  and  the  duft  of  lycoperdon  have  been  long 
ufed  among  the  common  people,  particularly  in  Germany,  for  reftraia- 
ing  the  bleeding  of  wounds,  and  immoderate  hemorrhoidal  fluxes,  and 
drying  up  running  ulcers.  In  fome  late  trials,  the  duft  has  been  found 
to  produce  the  fame  effed:,  in  ftopping  hemorrhages  after  amputation,  as 
the  celebrated  agaric  of  the  oak. 

M  A  C  I  S. 

MAC  IS  Pharm.  Lond.  Macis  qfficinarum  C.  B.  Mace  :  a  pretty 
thick,  tough,  undluous  membrane,  reticular  or  varioully  chapt,  of  a 
lively  reddifti  yellow  colour  approaching  to  that  of  faftron,  enveloping 
the  ftiell  of  the  fruit  whofe  kernel  is  the  nutmeg.  The  mace,  when 
frefti,  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  acquires  its  yellow  hue  in  drying  :  it 
is  dried  in  the  fun,  upon  hurdles  fixed  above  one  another,  and  then,  as 
is  faid,  fprinkled  with  fea-water,  to  prevent  its  crumbling  in  carriage. 

Mace  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifh,  moderately 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  in  common  ufe  as  a  grateful  fpice  and  appears 
to  be,  in  its  general  qualities,  nearly  fimilar  to  the  nutmeg,  both  as  the 
fubjedt  of  medicine  and  of  pharmacy.    The  principal  difference  confifts 
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in  the  mace  being  much  warmer,  more  hitterifh,  lefs  unduous,  and 
fitting  eafier  on  weak  ftomachs  ;  in  its  yielding  by  expreffion  a  more 
fluid  oil,  and  in  diftillation  with  water  a  more  fubtile  volatile  one. 
What  is  called  in  the  fhops  expreffed  oil  of  mace  is  prepared,  not  from 
this  fpice,  but  from  the  nutmeg. 

MAGNESIA. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Magnesia  :  a  fine  white 
earth  ;  foluble  readily  in  all  acids,  the  vitriolic  as  well  as  the  others, 
into  a  bitter  purgative  liquor. 

This  earth  has  not  hitherto  been  found  naturally  pure  or  in  a  feparate 
ftate  :  it  was  for  feveral  years  a  celebrated  fecret  in  the  hands  of  fome 
particular  perfons  abroad,  till  the  preparation  was  made  public  by 
Lancifi  in  the  year  1717 /^^y/,  and  afterwards  by  Hoffman  in  \ji2.(h). 
It  was  then  extracted  from  the  mother-lye,  or  the  liquor  which  remains 
after  the  cryftallization,  of  rough  nitre  j  either  by  precipitation  with  a 
folution  of  fixt  alkaline  fait ;  or  by  evaporating  the  liquor,  and  calcining 
the  dry  refiduum,  fo  as  to  difiipate  the  acids  by  which  the  earth  had 
been  made  diflx)luble. 

The  magnefia,  in  this  mother-lye,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  vegetable  afhes,  which  are  either  made  ingredients  in  the  compofi- 
tions  from  which  nitre  is  obtained,  or  elfe  added  in  the  elixation  of  the 
nitre :  for  the  allies  of  different  woods,  burnt  to  perfe6l  whitenefs,  and 
freed  from  their  alkaline  fait,  were  found  to  be,  in  part,  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  true  magnefia /^Cy/.  But  as  quicklime  alfo,  in  moft  of 
the  German,  French,  and  other  European  nitre-works,  is  commonly 
employed  in  large  quantity,  the  earth  obtained  from  the  mother-lyes  of 
thofe  works  is  rather  a  calcareous  earth  than  magnefia.  What  is  now 
brought  from  abroad,  under  the  name  of  magnefia,  gives  plain  proofs  of 
its  calcareous  nature,  by  its  burning  into  quicklime,  and  forming  a 
felenites  with  the  vitriolic  acid. 

(a)  Annot,  in  Mercati  metallothec.  Vatican.  Arm.  ii.  cap,  x.  /.  50. 

(b)  Ob/ernji'tiones  Phyjtco-chjmica,  lib.  ii.  obf.  z. 

(c)  Of  vegetable  afties,  moderately  or  llrongly  calcined,  only  a  part  was  found  to  diflblve  irt 
acids,  and  this  part  appeared  to  be  perfed  magnefia.  It  is  probable  that  the  remainder  might  be 
reduced  to  the  fame  itate  by  repeating  the  calcination. 
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-  The  true  magnelia  is  obtained  in  great  purity,  from  a  filtered  folution 
of  Jal  catharticus  amarus,  by  adding  a  filtered  folution  of  any  alkaline 
fait.  *This,  by  its  fuperiour  affinity  with  the  vitriolic  acid  of  the  fal 
catharticus,  precipitates  its  earthy  bafis,  which  is  the  magnefia.  The 
method  of  conducing  the  procefs  is  thus  dired:ed  in  the  laft  Edinburgh 
difpenfatory.  DifTolve  feparately  equal  weights  of  fal  catharticus,  and 
any  pure  fixed  alkaline  fait,  in  double  their  weight  of  water.  Strain,  and 
then  mix  them,  and  immediately  add  eight  times  the  quantity  of  hot 
water.  Let  the  liquor  boil  a  while  over  the  fire,  and  at  the  fame  time 
agitate  it.  Then  let  it  ftand  till  the  heat  be  abated  ;  and  ftrain  it  through 
a  linen  cloth,  on  which  the  magnefia  will  be  left.  This  is  to  be  waflied 
by  afi'ufions  of  pure  water  till  it  become  perfedly  taftelefs. 

*A  method  of  preparing  magnefia  in  the  moft  perfect  and  convenient 
manner,  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Henry  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  Medical  Tranfac- 
tions.  The  fame  writer,  likewife,  in  a  publication  of  Experiments  and 
Obfervations  on  various  fubjedts,  recommends  the  calcination  of  magnefia, 
as  rendering  it  a  fitter  medicine  in  certain  cafes.  Magnefia  is  found  by 
experiment  to  contain  above  half  its  weight  of  fixed  air.  The  evolution 
of  this  in  the  ftomach  may  increafe  flatulency,  and  caufe  uneafinefs  in 
weak  bowels.  By  fcrong  calcination  the  air  is  expelled  from  magnefia, 
while  its  purgative  virtue  remains  unimpaired ;  nor  does  it  acquire  any 
of  the  acrimony  or  caufticity  of  lime.  The  Edinburgh  college  have  now 
received  this  preparation,  under  the  title  of  magnejia  ujla. 

The  magnefia  is  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  an  ufeful  antacid,  a  fafe 
and  inofFenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic,  when  given  in  fmall  dofes,  as  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  Since 
this  time,  it  has  had  a  confiderable  place  in  the  practice  of  foreign  phy- 
ficians,  and  has  of  late  come  into  fome  efiieem  among  us,  particularly  in 
heart-burns,  and  for  preventing  or  removing  the  many  diforders  which, 
children  are  thrown  into  from  a  redundance  of  acid  humours  in  the  firfl: 
paffages.  It  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its  laxative  quality,  to  the  tefta- 
ceous  and  other  abforbent  earths,  vv^hich,  unlefs  gentle  purgatives  are 
given  occafionally  to  carry  them  off,  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  body,  and 
occafion  a  cofhivenefs  very  detrimental  to  infants.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
however,  that  it  is  not  the  magnefia  itfelf  v/hich  proves  laxative,  but  the 
faline  compound  refulting  from  its  coalition  with  acids  :  if  there  are  no 
acid  juices  in  the  fi:omach  to  difiblve  it,  it  has  no  fenfible  operation,  and 
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in  fuch  cafes  it  may  be  rendered  purgative  by  drinking  any  kind  of  acidu- 
lous liquors  after  it.  All  the  other  known  foluble  earths  yield  with 
acids,  not  purgative,  but  more  or  lefs  aftringent  compounds. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  name  magnefia  has  been  principally  Magnefia, 
applied  to  a  fubftance  of  a  very  different  kind  a  native  mineral,  found  ^.itrarlorlm 
in  iron  mines,  and  in  the  lead  mines  of  Mendip  hills,  in  Somerfetfliire,  ^  fninerok- 
ufually  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  fometimes  bright  and  ftriated  like  antimony, 
fometimes  dull,  with  only  a  few  fmall  flrias ;  remarkable  for  communis 
eating,  to  a  large  proportion  of  glafs  in  fufion,  a  purplifh  or  red  tinge, 
which  difappears  on  a  continuance  of  the  fire,  at  the  fame  time  deftroying 
the  effedl  of  many  other  colouring  matters,  and  rendering  foul  or 
coloured  glafs  clear  :  fuppofed  to  be  an  ore  of  iron,  and  recommended 
medicinally,  when  calcined  by  a  ftrong  fire,  as  an  aftringent  ;  but 
yielding  no  iron,  or  marks  of  iron,  on  any  of  the  common  trials  by 
which  that  metal  is  diffinguifhed  in  ores  ;  and  in  its  nature  and 
compofition  as  yet  little  known.  Mr.  Pott  relates,  that  on  being 
calcined  with  fulphur,  and  afterwards  elixated  with  water,  it  yielded 
a  large  quantity  of  a  white  cryftalline  fait,  of  a  bitterifh  aftringent 
tafte,  followed  by  a  kind  of  fweetnefs  and  that  the  fait,  after  ftrong 
calcination,  tafted  like  burnt  alum,  but  more  2iCi6.faJ  j  from  whence 
it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this  mineral  confifls  in  great  part  of  an  earth 
analogous  to  that  of  alum,  which,  in  combination  with  acids,  makes 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  ftyptics. 

M  A  y  O  R  A  N  A. 

MAJORANA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edtnh.  Major  ana  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Origanum  Majorana  Linn,  Sweet  marjoram  :  a  low  plant,  with 
(lender,  fquare,  branched,  woody  ftalks  j  and  little,  oval,  fomewhat 
downy  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  :  on  the  tops  grow  fcaly  heads  of  fmall 
whitifh  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  ered:  and  cloven,  the  lower 
divided  into  three  fegments.  It  is  fown  annually  in  gardens,  for 
culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes  :  the  feeds,  which  rarely  come  to 
perfedlion  in  this  country,  are  procured  from  the  fouth  of  France, 
where  the  plant  is  faid  to  be  indigenous. 


(a)  Mi/cellanea  Berolinenjia,  torn.  vi. 
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The  leaves  and  tops  of  marjoram  have  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  mode- 
rately vv^arm  aromatic  bitterifh  tafte.  Infufions  of  them  in  water,  in 
colour  brownifh,  fmell  pretty  ftrongly,  and  tafte  weakly  and  un- 
pleafantly  of  the  herb  :  the  blackifh  green  tindlures,  made  in  redtified 
fpirit,  have  lefs  fmell,  but  a  flronger  and  more  agreeable  tafte.  In 
OI.  effent.  diftillation  with  water,  an  effential  oil  is  obtained,  amounting,  as 
^^armTond.  Hoffman  obfervcs,  to  about  one  ounce  from  fixty-four  of  the  leaves 
flightly  dried ;  when  carefully  drawn,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  j  by  age, 
or  too  hafty  fire  in  the  diftillation,  contradling  a  reddifti  hue ;  of  a  very 
hot  penetrating  tafte,  and  in  fmell  not  near  fo  agreeable  as  the  marjoram 
itfelf :  the  remaining  decoction,,  thus  divefted  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
matter,  is  weakly,  but  unpleafantly  bitterifh  and  auftere.  Great  part  of 
the  aromatic  matter  of  the  herb  rifes  alfo  in  the  infpiflation  of  the  fpiri- 
tuous  tindture,  and  impregnates  the  diftilled  fpirit :  the  remaining  ex- 
tract is  ftronger  in  tafte  than  that  made  with  water,  its  quantity  being 
lefs,  but  has  not  much  of  the  warmth  or  flavour  of  the  marjoram. 

This  plant  has  been  chiefly  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  head  and 
nerves,  in  uterine  obftrudtions  and  mucous  difcharges  proceeding  from 
what  is  called  a  cold  caufe  (that  is,  from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
folids,  and  a  fluggifti  ftate  of  the  juices)  and  in  the  humoural  afthmas 
and  catarrhs  of  old  people.  The  powder  of  the  leaves,  their  diftilled 
water,  and  the  eftential  oil  properly  diluted,  are  agreeable  errhines, 
and  accounted  particularly  ufeful  in  pituitous  obftrudtions  of  the  noftrils,, 
and  diforders  of  the  olfacSory  organs,. 

MALABATHRUM. 

MALABATHRUM  Pharm.  Land.  Tamalapatray  Folium  indum, 
Indian  leaf  :  the  leaf  of  the  cinamomum  Jive  canella  malavarica  ^  ja- 
vanenjis  C.  B.  Laurus  Cajjia  Linn,  or  cafia-lignea  tree,  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  of  a  firm  texture;  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  pointed 
at  both  ends ;  fmooth  and  glofly  on  one  fide,  which  is  the  upper,  and 
lefs  fo  on  the  lower ;  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour  on  the  former,  and  a 
pale  brownifti  on  the  latter;  furniftied  with  three  ribs,  running  its  whole 
length,  very  protuberant  on  the  lower  fide,  and  two  fmaller  ones  which 
bound  the  edges. 

These 
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These  leaves  have  a  remarkable  affinity,  in  one  refpedt,  with  the  caiia 
or  bark  of  the  tree,  both  the  leaves  themfelves  and  their  pedicles  being, 
like  it,  extremely  mucilaginous  :  chewed,  they  render  the  faliva  flimy 
and  glutinous :  infufed  in  water,  they  give  out  a  large  proportion  of  a 
ftrong  tenacious  mucilage.  But  of  the  aromatic  flavour,  which  is  flrong 
in  the  bark,  the  leaves,  as  brought  to  us,  have  very  little  :  they  fcarcely 
difcover  any  warmth  or  pungency  to  the  tafte,  and  have  little  or  no  fmell 
unlefs  well  rubbed,  when  they  yield  an  agreeable,  though  weak,  fpicy 
odour.  They  are  no  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca ;  and  are,  when  in  their  greateft  perfed:ion,  far 
inferiour  to  the  mace  which  our  college  diredls  as  afuccedaneum  to  them. 

M  A   L   V  A, 

MA hVA  Pharm.  Lpnd.  &  Edinh.  Malva Jilvejirh folio Jinuato  C.  B, 
Malva  fylvejiris  Linn.  Common  mallow  :  a  plant  with  firm 
branched  flalks,  and  roundifh,  notched  leaves,  fet  alternately  on  long 
pedicles  :  -in  their  bofoms  come  forth  bell-fhaped  monopetalous  flowers, 
deeply  divided  into  five  heart-fhaped  fedtions,  of  a  pale  purplifh  or 
whitifh  colour  variegated  with  deeper  ftreaks,  followed  by  a  number  of 
capfules  fet  in  form  of  a  flat  dilk,  and  containing  each  a  kidney-fhaped 
feed :  the  root  is  long,  flender,  and  whitilh.  It  is  perennial,  common 
in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  found  in  flower  throughout  the  fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  mallow  are  in  tafte  mucilaginous,  and 
of  no  remarkable  fmell.  The  leaves  were  formerly  of  fome  efl:eem,  as 
an  emollient  or  laxative  dietetic  article,  in  dry  confl:ipated  habits  in  the 
warmer  climates  :  at  prefent,  infufions  or  decodtions  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  a  conferve  made  by  beating;  the  frefh  flowers  with  thrice  Conf.florum 
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their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  are  fometimes  diredted  in  dyfuries,  heat  and 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  other  like  complaints  ;  but  the  principal  ufe  of 
the  herb  is  in  emollient  glyfliers,  cataplafms,  and  fomentations.  The 
roots  have  been  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  breail,  and  though  now 
difregarded,  may  perhaps  deferve  fome  notice  :  they  have  a  foft  fweet 
tafte,  without  any  particular  flavour,  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that 
of  liquorice  ;  an  excradt  made  from  them  by  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  is 
of  great  fweetnefs. 

3  I  2  MANNA, 
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MANNA. 

MANNA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Manna  feu  Ros  calabrinus  Pharm. 
Pari/.  Manna  :  afweet  juice  obtained  from  certain  afh  trees  faj  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  exuding 
from  the  leaves,  branches,  or  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  either  naturally 
concreted,  or  exficcated  and  purified  by  art. 

*  There  are  three  ways  in  which  manna  is  coUedled  in  Calabria. 
From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  a  very  clear  liquor  exudes 
fpontaneoufly  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree,  which  by  the 
fun's  heat  concretes  into  whitifh  mafies,  which  are  fcraped  off  the  next 
morning  with  wooden  knives,  and  dried  in  the  fun.  This  is  called 
Manna  in  the  tear.  At  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  this  ceafes  to 
flow,  the  peafants  make  incifions  in  the  bark,  whence  a  juice  flows, 
which  concretes  in  larger  maflfes  and  of  a  redder  colour.  This  is  the 
fat  or  common  Manna.  Befides  thefe  forts,  a  third  is  procured  by  re- 
ceiving the  fpontaneous  exudations  in  June  and  July  on  ftraws  or  chips 
of  wood  fafl:ened  to  the  tree.  This  is  the  cannulated  or  flaky  Manna, 
and  is  accounted  the  fineft  of  the  three. 

Juices  of  the  fame  nature  are  colledied,  in  the  eafliern  countries,  from 
other  trees  and  fhrubs  (b)  :  and  fimilar  exudations  are  fometimes  found 
on  different  kinds  of  trees  in  Europe,  as  particularly  on  the  larch  in  the 
Manna  bri-  Brianconois  in  Dauphiny.  How  far  the  manna  juices  of  different  vege- 
gantiaca,  tables  differ  from  one  another,  is  not  well  known  :  but  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  one  and  the  fame  tree  affords  mannas  very  confiderably 
different,  in  their  colour,  in  their  tafle,  and  in  their  dxfpofition  to 
affume  a  folid  concrete  form  5  that  is,  in  their  purity,  or  the  greater  or 
lefs  admixture  of  oily  or  reflnous  matter. 

The  beft  fort  of  the  officinal  or  Calabrian  manna  is  in  oblong  pieces 
or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable,  very  light,  of  a  whitifh  or  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  in  fome  degree  tranfparent :  the  inferiour  kinds  are 
moifl,  undluous,  and  brown.  Both  forts  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  coun- 
terfeited by   compofitions  of  fugar,  honey,  and  purgative  materials  ^ 

(a)  Ornus  :  Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio,  &  fraxinus  huinilior  minore  &  tenaiore  folio  C,  B. 
-Fraxinus  Ornus  Linn. 

(I)  Vide  Q\\x{\\  exoiU,  lib.  \,  p,  164.    Raiiwolf  itin.  p.  74.    Teixeira /^//?.  Per/,  p.  29. 
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compofitions  of  this  kind,  in  a  folid  or  dry  form,  may  be  diftinguilhed 
by  their  weight,  compa6tnefs,  and  untranfparency  :  both  the  dry  and 
moift  compofitions  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  tafte,  which  is  fenfibly 
different  from  that  of  true  manna,  and  with  greater  certainty  by  their 
habitude  to  menftrua. 

This  juice  liquefies  in  a  moift  air,  diffolves  readily  in  water,  and,  by 
the  affiftance  of  heat,  in  red:ified  fpirit  alfo  ;  the  impurities  only  being 
left  by  both  menftrua.  On  infpiffating  the  watery  folution,  the  manna 
is  recovered  of  a  much  darker  colour  than  at  firft.  From  the  faturated 
fpirituous  folution,  great  part  of  it  feparates  as  the  liquor  cools,  concre- 
ting into  a  flaky  mafs,  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  and  a  very  grateful  fweet- 
nefs  :  the  liquor,  remaining  after  the  feparation  of  this  pure  fweet  part  of 
the  manna,  leaves,  on  being  infpilTated,  an  undtuous,  dark  coloured, 
difagreeable  matter,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity  according  as  the  manna 
made  ufe  of  was  lefs  or  more  pure. 

Manna,  in  dofes  of  an  ounce  and  upwards,  proves  a  gentle  laxative  : 
it  operates  in  general  with  great  mildnefs,  fo  as  to  be  fafely  given  in 
inflammatory  or  acute  diftempers,  where  the  ftimulating  purgatives  have 
no  place.  It  is  particularly  proper  in  ftomachic  coughs,  or  thofe  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  ftomach ;  the  manna,  by  its  fweetnefs  and 
undluofity,  contributing  to  obtund  as  well  as  to  evacuate  the  offending 
humours :  in  this  intention  it  is  fometimes  made  into  a  lindus  or  lohoch, 
with  equal  quantities  of  oil  of  almonds  aud  of  fyrup  of  violets.  In 
fome  conftitutions,  however,  it  adts  unkindly,  efpecially  if  given  in 
confiderable  quantity,  occafloning  flatulencies,  gripes,  and  diftenfions 
of  the  belly  inconveniences  which  may  be  generally  obviated  by  a 
fmall  addition  of  fome  grateful  aromatic.  It  does  not  produce  the  full 
effedt  of  a  cathartic,  unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes,  as  two  ounces  or  more, 
and  hence  is  rarely  employed  in  this  intention  by  itfelf :  it  may  be 
commodioufly  dilTolved  in  the  purging  mineral  waters,  or  acuated  with 
the  cathartic  falts,  or  other  purgatives :  its  efficacy  is  faid  to  be  pe- 
culiarly promoted  by  cafia  fiftularis,  a  mixture  of  the  two  purging  more 
than  both  of  them  feparately.    See  Cq^a. 
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MA  R  G  A  R  I  r  JE, 

MARGARITJE  Ph.  Lond.  Per  Ice.  Vniones.  Pearls:  fmall 
calculous  concretions,  of  a  bright  femitranfparent  whitenei's,  found  on 
the  infide  of  the  fheli  of  the  concha  margaritif  era  or  mother-of-pearl  fiili, 
as  alfo  of  certain  oyfters  and  other  fhell-fifhes.  The  fineft  pearls  are 
brought  from  the  Eafl  and  Well  Indies  :  the  orient;.!,  which  are  moil 
efteemed,  have  a  more  fhining  iilver-like  hue  than  the  occidental,  which 
laft  are  generally  fomewhat  milky:  an  inferiour  fort  is  fometimes  met 
with  in  the  ihell-filhes  of  our  own  feas,  particularly  on  the  coafts  of 
Scotland.  The  coarfe  rough  pearls,  and  the  very  fmall  ones  which  are 
unfit  for  ornamental  ufes,  called  rag  pearl  and  feed  pearly  are  thofe  gene- 
rally employed  in  medicine. 

It  is  faid,  that  counterfeit  pearls  are  often  brought  from  China,  made 
of  pellets  of  clay  coated  with  the  white  matter  of  oyfter-fhells.  The 
clay  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  acquiring  an  additional  hardnefs  in  the 
fire,  and  relifting  acids  ^  whereas  the  true  pearls  calcine  in  the  fire  and 
become  quicklime,  and  readily  dilTolve  in  acids ;  the  vitriolic  excepted, 
which  precipitates  them  when  previoufly  diffolved  by  other  acids. 

Thefe  properties  of  the  pearl,  fhew  that  it  is  an  earth  of  the  fame 
kind  with  crabs-claws,  oyfter-fhells,  and  the  other  calcareous  animal 
abforbents.  It  has  no  other  virtues  than  thofe  of  the  other  fubftances 
of  this  clafs,  and  does  not  poffefs  thofe  virtues  in  any  greater  degree  than 
the  common  teflacea. 

MA  R  R  U  B  I  U  M. 

MARRUBIUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Marrubium  album  vulgare 
C.  B.  Marrubium  vulgar e  Linn.  White  horehound  :  a  hoary 
plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  roundifh  wrinkled  indented  leaves,  fet  in 
pairs  on  long  pedicles ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  come  forth  thick  cluilers 
of  whitifh  labiated  flowers,  in  ftriated  cups,  whofe  divifions  terminate  in 
fharp  points  or  prickles.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
grounds,  end  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  horehound  have  a  moderately  flrong  fmell,  of  the  aro- 
matic kind,  but  not  agreeable,  which  by  drying  is  improved,  and  in 
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keeping  for  fome  months  is  in  great  part  diffipated  :  their  tafte  is  very- 
bitter,  penetrating,  diffufive,  and  durable  in  the  mouth.  From  thefe 
qualities,  and  their  fenfible  operation,  when  taken  in  any  conliderable 
dofes,  of  loofening  the  body,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  this  herb  is  a 
medicine  of  fome  efficacy,  and  has  no  ill  claim  to  the  corroborant  and 
aperient  virtues,  for  which  it  is  recommended,  in  humoural  afthmas,  and 
in  menftrual  fuppreffions,  cachexies,  and  other  chronical  diforders  pro- 
ceeding from  a  vifcidity  of  the  fluids  and  obflrucftions  of  the  vifcera  : 
a  dram  of  the  dry  leaves  in  powder,  or  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  ex- 
prefTed  juice,  or  an  infufion  of  half  a  handful  or  a  handful  of  the  frefh 
leaves,  are  commonly  directed  for  a  dofe.  The  dry  herb  gives  out  its 
virtue  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menflrua,  tinging  the  former  of  a 
brownifh,  the  latter  of  a  green  colour :  on  infpiflating  the  watery  in- 
fufion, the  fmell  of  the  horehound  wholly  exhales,  and  the  remaining 
extract  proves  a  ftrong  and  almofi:  flavourlefs  bitter  :  rectified  fpirit  carries 
off  llkewife  greateft  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  herb,  leaving  an  extradt 
in  lefs  quantity  than  that  obtained  by  water,  and  of  a  more  penetrating 
bitternefs. 

M  A  R  U  M. 

MA  RUM  STRIACUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Major  ana  fyriaca  vel  cretka 
C.  B.  Marum  cortuji  y.  B.  Cha}ncedrys  maritima  incana  frutefcens  foliis 
lanceolatis  Tourn.  Origanum  Syriacum  Linn.  Marum,  Syrian  herb- 
MASTiCH  :  a  low  flirubby  plant,  with  fmall  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  each 
end,  fet  in  pairs,  without  pedicles,  of  a  dilute  green  colour  above,  and 
hoary  underneath :  in  their  bofoms  appear  folitary,  purple,  labiated 
flowers,  wanting  the  upper  lip  ;  the  lower  lip  is  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  larger  thm  the  reft,  and  hollowed 
like  a  fpoon  :  each  flower  is  followed  by  four  roundifh  feeds  inclofed  in. 
the  cup.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Syria,  and  of  one  of  the  Hieres 
iflands,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence  :  in  our  climate  it  does  not  welV  bear 
fevere  winters  without  fheiter. 

The  leaves  of  marum  have  a  bitterilh,  aromatic,  very  pungent  tafle  y 
and  when  rubbed  a  little,  yield  a  quick  picrcmg  fmell,  which  provokes 
fneezing.  They  have  been  chiefly  made  ule  of  as  an  ingredient  in  fter- 
nutatory  powders,  though,  from  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  promife  to 

be 
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be  applicable  to  more  important  purpofes,  and  to  have  no  ill  title  to  the 
ftimulating,  attenuating,  deobflruent,  antifeptic  virtues  afcribed  to  them 
by  Wedelius  in  a  differtation  on  this  plant :  they  feem  particularly  well 
adapted  as  an  ingredient  in  the  volatile  oily  aromatic  fpirits  with  which 
their  agreeable  pungency  in  a  great  degree  coincides. 

The  marum  lofes  but  little  of  its  pungency  on  being  dried,  and  in  this 
refpedt  it  differs  remarkably  from  many  other  acrid  herbs,  as  thofe  called 
antifcorbutic.  It  gives  out  its  adlive  matter  partially  to  water,  and  com- 
pletely to  re<5tified  fpirit :  the  watery  infufions,  in  colour  yellow,  though 
pretty  flrongly  impregnated  with  the  fmell  of  the  marum,  have  only  a 
weak  tafte  :  the  fpirituous  tinctures,  in  colour  yellowifh-green,  are 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  tafte,  but  have  the  fmell  in  great  meafure 
covered  by  the  menftruum.  Diflilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  highly 
pungent,  fubtile,  volatile  effential  oil,  fimilar  to  that  of  fcurvygrafs,  but 
ftronger,  and  of  a  lefs  perifhable  pungency :  the  remaining  decod:ion  is 
little  other  than  bitterifh.  Re(ftified  fpirit  carries  off  likewife,  in  the 
infpiffation  of  the  fpirituous  tindture,  a  coniiderable  fhare  of  the  fmell 
and  pungency  of  the  marum,  but  leaves  much  the  greateft  part  con- 
centrated in  the  extradl ;  which,  on  being  tafted,  fills  the  mouth  with 
a  durable,  penetrating,  glowing  warmth. 

MARUM  VULGARE. 

MARUM  FULGARE  Rharm.  Lond.  Sampfucus  Jive  marum  maf- 
tichen  redolens  C.  B.  T^hymbra  hifpanica  majorarne  folio  'Tourn.  Clino- 
podium  quibufdam,  majiichina  gallorum  y.  B.  Thymus  majlichina  Linn, 
Common  herb-mastich  :  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  with  fmall  oblong 
leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  fet  in  pairs,  without  pedicles  :  at  the  tops 
of  the  branches  ffand  woolly  heads,  containing  fmall  white  labiated 
flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  ered:  and  cloven,  the  lower  divided  into  three 
fegments  :  each  flower  is  followed  by  four  feeds  incjofed  in  the  cup.  It 
grows  fpontaneoufly  on  dry  gravelly  grounds  in  Spain,  and  in  the  like 
foils  it  bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate. 

This  plant  is  employed  chiefly,  like  the  foregoing,  as  an  errhine.  It 
is  confiderably  pungent,  though  far  lefs  fo  than  the  marum  fyriacum ;  and 
of  a  ffrong  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  maftich. 

MASriCHE. 
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MASriCHE. 

MASTIC  HE  P/jarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Mastich  ;  a  concrete 
refin,  obtained  in  the  ifiand  Chio  from  the  lentilk  tree ;  brought  over 
in  fmall  yeliowifh  tranfparent  brittle  grains  or  tears.  From  tranfverfe 
incifions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  about  the  beginning  of  Augufl, 
the  refin  exudes  in  drops,  which  running  down,  and  concreting  on  the 
ground,  are  thence  fwept  up^^^.  The  tree  is  raifed  alfo  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe ;  but  no  refin  has  been  obferved  to  iffue  from  it  in  thefe 
climates  :  nor  do  all  the  trees  of  this  fpecies,  in  the  ifland  Chio  itfelf, 
afford  this  commodity. 

This  refm  has  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  efpeciaily  when  rubbed  or  heated  : 
in  chewing,  it  firft  crumbles,  foon  after  flicks  together,  and  becomes  foft 
and  white  like  wax,  without  imprefTing  any  confiderable  tafle.  It  totally 
diflblves,  except  the  earthy  impurities,  which  are  commonly  in  no  great 
quantity,  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then  difcovers  a  degree  of  warmth 
and  bitternefs,  and  a  flronger  fmell  than  that  of  the  refin  in  fubflance  .*. 
the  colour  of  the  folution  is  a  pale  yellow.  Boiled  in  water,  it  impreg- 
nates the  liquor  with  its  fmell,  but  gives  out  little  or  nothing  of  its  fub- 
ftance  :  diflilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  limpid 
effential  oil,  in  fmell  very  fragrant,  and  in  tafle  moderately  pungent. 
Rectified  fpirit  brings  over  alfo,  in  diflillation,  the  more  volatile  odorous 
matter  of  the  maflich. 

Maftich  is  recommended,  in  dofes  of  from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a 
dram,  as  a  mild  corroborant  and  reflringent,  in  old  coughs,  hemoptyfes, 
diarrhoeas,  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  It  is  given  either  in  fubflance, 

divided  by  other  materials  ;  or  diffolved  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with  fyrups ; 
or  diffolved  in  water  into  an  em^ulfion  by  the  intervention  of  gum-arabic 
or  almonds  :  the  decodions  of  it  in  water,  which  fome  have  diredted, 
have  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  the  maflich.  It  is  faid  that  this 
refin  is  commonly  employed  as  a  maflicatory,  in  Chio  and  among  the 
Turkifli  women,  for  fweetening  the  breath,  and  flrengthening  the  gums 
and  teeth  ;  and  that  when  thus  ufed,  by  procuring  a  copious  excretion 
of  faliva,  it  proves  ferviceable  in  catarrhous  diforders. 


(a)  Tournefort,  Voyages  to  the  hivant,  •vol.  i.  /.  287. 
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MA  TRICAR  I  A. 

MATRICARIA  Rharm.  Lond.  Matricaria  'vulgaris  feu fativa  C.  B, 
"Febrifuga  Dorjien.  Matricaria  Parthenium  Linn.  Feverfew:  a  plant 
with  firm  branched  ftalks,  and  roughifh  leaves,  each  of  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  indented  oval  fegments  fet  on  a  middle  rib, 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  cut  into  three  lobes  :  the  flowers  fland  on 
the  tops  in  the  form  of  an  umbel,  conlifting,  each,  of  a  number  of  fhort 
white  petala,  fet  round  a  yellow  difk,  which  is  followed  by  fmall  ftriated 
feeds.  It  is  biennial,  or  of  longer  duration ;  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
uncultivated  places,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  feverfew  have  a  ftrong,  not  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a  moderately  bitter  tafte ;  both  which  they  communicate,  by  warm 
infufion,  to  water  and  to  red:ified  fpirit.  The  watery  infufions,  infpifl!ated, 
leave  an  extradt  of  confiderable  bitternefs,  and  which  difcovers  alfo  a  faline 
matter,  both  to  the  tafl:e,  and  in  a  more  fenflble  manner,  by  throwing  up 
to  the  furface  fmall  cryfl:alline  efliorefcences  in  keeping  :  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  matricaria  exhales  in  the  evaporation,  and  impregnates  the 
diftilled  water  :  on  difliilling  large  quantities  of  the  herb,  a  yellowifh 
ftrong-fcented  eflTential  oil  is  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
Redlified  fpirit  carries  oflf  but  little  of  the  flavour  of  this  plant  in  evapo- 
ration or  diftillation  :  the  fpirituous  extradl  is  far  fl:ronger  in  tafte  than 
that  made  with  water,  and  more  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  herb  itfelf. 
The  quantity  of  fpirituous  extradt,  according  to  Cartheufer's  experiments, 
is  only  about  one  fixth  the  weight  of  the  dry  leaves,  whereas  the  watery 
extradt  amounts  to  near  one  half. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  warm,  aperient,  carminative  bitter; 
and  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  female  diforders.  It  appears, 
from  the  above  analyfis,  to  be  a  medicine  of  no  inconfiderable  virtue,  ia 
fome  degree  fimilar  to  camomile^ 

M  E  C  H  0  A  C  A  N  NA. 

MECHOACANNA  Fharm,  Edinb.(a)  Bryojiia  mechoacanna  alba 
C.  B,     Convolvulus  americanus  mechoacan  di&us  Raii^     Jalappa  alba^ 

(a)  Expunged^ 

Rhabar-- 
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Rhabarbarum  album  ^libufdam,  Mechoacan  :  the  root  of  an  Ameri- 
can convolvulus,  fConvohulus  Mecboacanna  Linn.)  brought  chiefly  from 
a  province  in  Mexico  of  the  fame  name,  in  thin  tranfverfe  dices,  like 
jalap,  but  larger  and  whiter. 

This  root  was  firft  introduced,  about  the  year  1524,  and  continued  in 
efteem  for  a  confiderable  time,  as  a  mild  cathartic,  of  very  little  tafte  or 
fmell,  not  liable  to  offend  the  ftomach,  of  flow  operation,  but  efFedtual 
and  fafe  :  by  degrees,  it  gave  place  to  jalap,  which  has  now,  among  us, 
almoft  wholly  fuperfeded  its  ufe.  It  feems  to  differ  from  jalap  only  in 
being  weaker  :  the  refins  obtained  from  the  two  roots  appear  to  be  of  the 
fame  qualities,  but  mechoacan  fcarcely  yields  one  fixth  part  fo  much  as 
jalap  does,  and  hence  requires  to  be  given  in  much  larger  dofes  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  efFed:s.  The  dofe  of  the  mechoacan  in  fubftance  is  from 
one  dram  to  two  or  more. 

MEL. 

MEL  Pharm.  Lond.  Honey:  a  fweet  vegetable  juice  j  colledted 
by  the  bee  fr6m  the  flowers  of  difterent  plants,  and  depoflted  in  the  cells 
of  the  combs  ;  from  which  it  is  extrafted,  either  by  fpontaneous  perco- 
lation through  a  fieve  in  a  warm  place,  or  by  exprefliion.  That  which 
runs  fpontaneoufly  is  purer  than  the  expreffed  ;  a  quantity  of  the  waxy 
and  other  impurities  being  forced  out  along  with  it  by  the  prefTure, 
efpecially  when  the  combs  are  previoufly  heated.  The  beft  fort  of  honey 
is  of  a  thick  confiflence,  a  whitifli  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
very  pleafant  tafle  :  both  the  colour  and  flavour  are  faid  to  differ  in  fome 
degree  according  to  the  plants  which  the  bees  coiled:  it  from. 

Honey,  expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  as  that  of  a  water  bath,  becomes 
thin,  and  throws  up  to  the  furface  its  waxy  impurities,  together  with 
the  meal  or  flower  fometimes  fraudulently  mingled  with  it,  which  may 
thus  be  feparated  by  defpumation,  fo  as  to  leave  the  honey  pure.  On 
continuing  the  heat,  there  rifes  a  conflderable  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid, 
impregnated  with  the  fine  fmell  of  the  honey  :  the  infpiflated  reflduum, 
like  the  honey  at  firft,  diffolves  both  in  water  and  in  rectified  fpirit, 
and  promotes  the  union  of  oily  and  refinous  fubflances  with  watery 
liquors.    By  treating  the  infpiflated  mafs  with  moifl  clay,  as  pradifed 
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by  the  fugar-bakers  for  purifying  fugar  from  its  und:uous  treacly  matter, 
the  undtuous  parts  of  honey  may  in  like  manner  be  feparated,  and  its 
pure  fweet  matter  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  folid,  faline,  white  concrete. 

This  juice  is  an  ufeful  fweet,  for  medicinal  as  well  as  domeftic  pur- 
pofes ;  more  aperient  and  detergent  than  the  fimpler  fweet  prepared  from 
the  fugar  cane^  particularly  ferviceable  for  promoting  expectoration  in 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  and  detergent 
gargarifms.  For  thefe,  and  other  fimilar  intentions,  it  is  fometimes 
mixed  with  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  pounds  to  a  pint, 
Oxymelfim-  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  to  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup  ;  fometimes 
^UxPh.Lcn,  inipj-egnated  with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  it  in 
like  manner  with  their  juices  or  infufions,  till  the  watery  parts  of  the 
juice  or  infufion  have  exhaled  and  left  the  a£live  matter  incorporated  with 
the  honey.  It  excellently  covers  the  tafte  of  purging  falts  and  waters. 
The  boiling  of  honey,  though  it  diffipates  great  part  of  its  odorous 
matter,  and  thus  proves  in  fome  cafes  injurious  to  it,  is  in  fome  cafes 
alfo  of  advantage  :  there  are  particular  conflitutions  with  which  honey 
remarkably  difagrees,  and  in  which  even  very  fmall  quantities  occafion 
gripes,  purging,  and  great  diforder  :  by  boiling,  it  lofes  of  that  quality 
by  which  it  produces  thefe  efFed;s. 

*  The  Edinburgh  college  feem  at  prefent  of  opinion  that  honey  has  no 
qualities  which  render  it  in  any  cafe  preferable  to  fugar ;  fmce  they  have 
entirely  expunged  it,  and  all  preparations  in  which  it  entered,  from 
their  lafl  pharmacopoeia. 

MELILOrUS. 

MELILOTUS  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Melilotus  offidnarum  germaniee 
C.  B.  Lotus Jtlvejirts.  T^rifoUiim  odoratum.  'TrifoHum  Melilotus  ojici- 
nalis  Linn.  Melilot  :  a  plant  with  fmooth  oval  ftriated  leaves, 
{landing  three  together,  on  flender  pedicles  ;  and  round,  ftriated, 
branched  ftalks,  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  papilionaceous  flowers 
drooping  downwards,  which  are  followed  by  fhort  thick  wrinkled  pods,, 
containing,  each,  one  or  two  roundifh  feeds.  It  is  annual  or  biennial, 
and  found  in  flower,  in  hedges  and  corn  fields,  greateft  part  of  the 
fummer. 

(a)  Expunged* 

Melilot 
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Melilot  has  been  faid  to  be  refolvent,  emollient,  anodyne,  and  to 
participate  of  the  virtues  of  camomile.  In  its  fenlible  qualities,  it  differs 
very  materially  from  that  plant :  its  tafte  is  unpleafant,  fubacrid,  fub- 
faline,  but  not  bitter :  when  frefli,  it  has  fcarcely  any  fmell ;  in  drying, 
it  acquires  a  pretty  ftrong  one,,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable. 
Linnaeus  obferves,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Amanitates  Academiccs, 
that  diftilled  water  of  melilot,  of  little  fmell  itfelf,  remarkably 
heightens  the  fragrance  of  other  fubllances.  The  principal  ufe  of  this 
plant  has  been  in  glyfters,  fomentations,  and  other  external  applications  : 
it  formerly  gave  name  to  one  of  the  officinal  plafters ;  which  received 
from  the  melilot  a  green  colour  and  an  unpleafant  fmell,  without  any 
addition  to  its  efficacy. 

MELISSA. 

MELISSA  'Pharm.  Lond.  Edinb.  Melijfa  hortenfts  C.  B. 
Melyjfophyllum,  mellifoliumy  mellitisy  citragOy  citraria,  cedronelldy  apiajirum. 
MeliJJa  officinalis  Linn.  Balm  :  a  plant  with  fquare  flalks ;  and 
oblong,  pointed,  dark  green,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  ^  in 
the  bofoms  of  which  come  forth  pale  reddifli  labiated  flowers,  ftanding 
feveral  together  on  one  pedicle,  with  the  upper  lip  roundifh,  erect,  and 
cloven,  and  the  lower  divided  into  three  fegments.  It  is  perennial  ;  a 
native  of  mountainous' places  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe;  and 
flowers  in  our  gardens  in  June. 

This  plant,  formerly  celebrated  for  cephalic,  cordial,  ftomachic, 
uterine,  and  other  virtues,  is  now  juftly  ranked  among  the  milder  cor- 
roborants. It  has  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind,  and 
a  weak  aromatic  tafte ;  of  both  which  it  lofes  a  conflderable  part  on 
being  dried;  a  flight  roughifhnefs,  which  the  frefh  herb  is  accompanied 
with,  becoming  at  the  fame  time  more  fenflble.  Infufions  of  the  leaves 
in  water,  in  colour  green Ifh  or  reddifh  brown  according  to  the  degree 
of  faturation,  fmell  agreeably  of  the  herb,  but  difcover  no  great  tafte, 
though,  on  being  infpiffated,  they  leave  a  conflderable  quantity  of  a 
bitterifh  and  fomewhat  auftere  extract :  the  infuflons  are  fometimes  dratik 
as  tea  in  chronical  diforders  proceeding  from  debility  and  relaxation,  and 
fometimes  acidulated  with  lemon  juice  for  a  diluent  in  acute  difeafes. 
On  diftilling  the  frefh  herb  with  water,  it  impregnates  the  firfl  runnings 

pretty 
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pretty  jflrongly  with  its  grateful  flavour :  when  large  quantities  are  fub- 
jed:ed  to  the  operation  at  once,  there  feparates,  and  rifes  to  the  furface 
of  the  aqueous  fluid,  a  fmall  portion  of  eflfential  oil,  in  colour  yellowifh, 
of  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  apparently  of  great  medicinal  ailivity,  com- 
mended by  Hoflfman  as  an  excellent  corroborant  of  the  nervous  fyflem. 
Tinctures  of  the  newly-dried  leaves  made  in  rectified  fpirit,  in  colour 
blackifli  green,  difcover  lefs  of  the  balm  fmell  th&n  the  watery  infufions, 
but  have  its  tafte  in  a  greater  degree :  infpiflfated,  they  leave  an  extrad: 
in  fomewhat  lefs  quantity  than  that  obtained  by  w^ater,  in  tafl:e  ftronger, 
and  which  retains  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  fpecific  fmell  and  flavour  of 
the  balm,  but  is  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  in  fubfliance. 

M  E  N  r  HA, 

MINT  :  a  perennial  herb;  with  fquare  ftalks ;  ferrated  leaves  fet  in 
pairs  J  and  fpikes  of  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  cut  into 
four  fedlions,  and  followed  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup. 

I.  Mentha  vulgaris  Pharm.  Lond.  Meittha fativa  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Mentha  angujtifolia  fpicata  C.  B.  Mentha  viridis  Linn.^faJ  Mint, 
hartmint,  fpearmint :  with  oblong,  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  joined  clofe 
to  the  flialk  j  and  fmall  purplifh  flowers  ftanding  in  long  fpikes  on  the 
tops.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  common  in  our  gardens, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  has  a  flrong  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh, 
roughifh,  moderately  warm  taflie.  It  is  in  general  ufe  as  a  refl:ringent 
ftomachic  and  carminative :  in  vomitings  and  weaknefs  of  the  fliomach, 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  flmples  of  equal  efficacy.  Some  report  that  it 
prevents  the  coagulation  of  milk,  and  hence  recommend  it  to  be  ufed 
along  with  milk  diets,  and  even  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations  for  re- 
folving  coagulated  milk  in  the  breafl:s :  upon  experiment,  the  curd  of 

*Ca)  There  is  mucli  confulion  in  the  fpecies  of  mints  as  defcribed  by  different  botanifts. 
-  Though  the  'viridis  of  Linnaeus  is  given  as  our  fpearmint,  it  can  fcarcely  be  the  fame,  from 
Bergius's  account  of  it.    The  Mentha  uiridis,  he  fays,  is  ftronger  and  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
fyl'vejiris,  of  a  weaker  tafte  than       piperita,  and  therefore  erxoneoufly  fubftitiited  to  it  in  the 
fliops.    Mat.  Med.  p.  516. 
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milk,  digelled  in  a  flrong  infufion  of  mint,  could  not  be  perceived  to 
be  any  other  wife  affefted  than  by  common  water,  but  milk,  in  which 
mint  leaves  were  fet  to  macerate,  did  not  coagulate  near  fo  foon  as  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  kept  by  itfelf. 

The  leaves  are  fometimes  taken  in  fubftance,  beaten  with  thrice  their  Conferv.fo!. 
weight  of  fine  fugar  into  a  conferve.  Moderately  bruifed,  they  yield  ^la^^[Yolui. 
upon  expreffion  about  two  thirds  their  weight  of  a  turbid,  brown- 
coloured,  fomewhat  mucilaginous  juice;  which  is  commonly  fuppofed 
to  retain  the  full  virtues  of  the  mint,  but  which,  though  participating 
of  the  bitternefs  and  fubaftringency  of  the  herb,  is  found  to  have  little 
or  nothing  of  the  peculiar  aromatic  flavour  in  which  the  principal  virtue 
of  this  plant  refides.  The  leaves  lofe  in  drying  about  three  fourths  of 
their  weight,  without  fuffering  much  lofs  of  their  fmell  or  tafte;  nor 
is  the  fmell  foon  diflipated  by  moderate  warmth,  or  impaired  in  keeping. 

Cold  water,  by  maceration  for  fix  or  eight  hours  on  the  dry  herb, 
and  warm  water  in  a  fhorter  time,   become  richly  impregnated  with 
its  flavour  :  if  the  maceration  be  long  continued,  the  groffer  parts  of  the 
mint  are  extrafted,  and  the  liquor  proves  lefs  grateful  :  on  boiling  the 
mint  in  water  till  the  aromatic  matter  is  diflipated,  the  remaining  dark- 
brown  liquor  is  found  nearly  fimilar  to  the  recent  juice;  unpleafant, 
bitterifh,   fubaftringent,^  and  mucilaginous.     By  diflillation,   a  pound 
and  a  half  of  the  dry  leaves  communicate  a  flrong  impregnation  to  a 
gallon  of  water -f- :  the  diftilled  water  proves  rather  more  elegant  if  drawn  f  Aq.  men- 
from  the  frefh  plant  in  the  proportion  of  ten  pints  from  three  pounds  fi^p^'pl^jr 
than  from  the  dry  plant,  though  the  latter  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  ^o"^- 
as  being  procurable  at  all  times  of  the  year.    Along  with  the  aqueous  th^^fatTvE" 
fluid,  an  eflential  oil  difliils,  of  a  paje  yellowifh  colour,  changing  by  age  ^^i"^- 
to  a  reddifli,  and  at  length  to  a  dark  red,  in  quantity  near  an  ounce  from  eirentiaieP,^. 
ten  pounds  of  the  frefli  herb  in.  flower,  fmelling  and  tafl;ing  ftrongly  of  ^°^'^-^'^diR. 
the  mint,  but  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf. 

Dry  mint,  digefted  in  reftified  fpirit,  either  in  the  cold,  or  with  a 
gentle  warmth,  gives  out  readily  its  peculiar  tafl:e  and  fmell,  without 
imparting  the  grofl^er  and  more  ungrateful  matter,  though  the  digeftion 
be  long  continued.  The  tindiure  appears  by  day-light  of  a  fine  dark 
green,  by  candle-light  of  a  bright  red  colour :  a  tin(5ture  extradled  from 
the  remaining  mint  by  frefli  fpirit  appears  in  both  lights  green  :  the 
colour  of  both  tindures  changes,  in  keeping,  to  a  brown.    On  gently 

infpiifating- 
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infpiiTating  the  filtered  tinftures,  little  or  nothing  of  their  Savour  rifes 
with  the  fpirit:  the  remaining  extract  poffeffes  the  concentrated  virtues 
of  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  the  dry  herb  ;  and  differs  from  the 
produdls  obtained  by  diftillation  with  water,  in  this^  that  the  bitternefs 
and  fubaflringency  of  the  mint,  which  are  there  feparated  from  the 
aromatic  part,  are  here  united  with  it. 

Proof  fpirit  extra6ts  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  mint,  but  not  its  green 
colour.  The  tindture  is  brown,  like  the  watery  infufions  ;  and,  like 
them  alfo,  it  becomes  ungrateful,  if  the  digeftion  is  long  continued. 
On  gentle  diftillation,  the  more  fpirituous  portion,  which  rifes  at  firfl, 
difcovers  little  flavour  of  the  mint ;  but  as  foon  as  the  watery  part  begins 
to  diftil,  the  virtues  of  the  mint  come  over  plentifully  with  it.  Hence 
the  officinal  fpirituous  water,  prepared  by  drawing  oft  a  gallon  of  proof 

Aq.  menths  fpirit  from  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  dried  leaves,  proves  flrongly  im- 

ri.lfoftf't  Pregnated  with  the  mint. 

After  mint  has  been  repeatedly  infufed  in  water,  reftified  fpirit  flill 
extradts  from  it  a  green  tinfture,  and  a  fenfible  flavour  of  mint :  on  the 
other  hand,  fuch  as  has  been  firfl  digefled  in  fpirit,  gives  out  afterwards 
to  water  a  brown  colour,  and  a  kind  of  naufeous  mucilaginous  tafte  very 
different  from  that  which  diftinguifhes  mint.  The  fpirituous  tinctures 
mingle  with  watery  liquors  without  precipitation  or  turbidnefs ;  but  fpiri- 
tuous liquors,  impregnated  with  its  pure  volatile  parts  by  diftillation^ 
turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of  water. 

2.  Mentha  aquatica  J^ve  Mentafirum  Phann.  Pari/.  Mentha 
^quatka  Jive  Jifymbrium  "J .  B.     Mentha  rotundifolia  palujiris  five  aquatica 
major  C.  B.     Mentha  aquatica  Linn.      Water-mint :  with  fomewhat 
oval  leaves  fet  on  pedicles,  and  long  flamina  ftanding  out  from  the 
flowers.  , 

3.  Mentastrum  HIRSUTUM  :  Auricularia  qfficinarum  Dale :  Men^^ 
tha  palujiris  folio  oblongo  C.  B.  Hairy  water-mint  :  with  long  hairy 
leaves  having  no  pedicles    and  broad  fpikes  of  flowers. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  wild  in  moift  meadows,  marfhes,  and  on 
the  brinks  of  rivers,  and  flower  towards  the  end  of  fummer.  They  are 
lefs  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  fpearmint,  and  in  tafte  bitterer  and  more 

pungent : 
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pungent :  the  fecond  fort  approaches  in  fome  degree  to  the  flavour  of 
pennyroyal.  They  yield  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  elTential  oil : 
from  twenty  pounds  of  the  water-mint  were  obtained  fcarcely  three 
drams.  With  regard  to  their  virtues,  they  appear  to  partake  of  thofe 
offpearmint;  to  which  they  are  obviouily  far  inferiour  as  ftomachics. 
The  hairy  water-mint  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  auricularia,  planta  zeylanica, 
or  earwort,  celebrated  by  Marloe  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs  :  though 
probably  not  more  effeftual  againft  that  complaint,  than  the  other  water- 
mint  againft  nephritic  ones,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly 
an  empyrical  fecret^^z^. 

4.  Mentha  piperitis  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Mentha  fpicis 
brevioribus  &  habitioribuSy  foliis  menthce  fufcce^  fapore  feruido  piperis  Raii 
fynopf.  Mentha  piperita  Linn.  Pepper-mint:  with  acuminated  leaves 
on  very  fliort  pedicles  j  and  the  flowers  fet  in  £hort  thick  fpikes  or  heads. 
It  is  a  native  of  this  kingdom  j  and,  fo  far  as  is  known,  of  this  king- 
dom only :  it  is  much  lefs  common,  however,  than  the  other  wild 
mints;  but  having  been  of  late  received  in  general  practice  as  a  medicine, 
it  is  now  raifed  plentifully  in  gardens,  and  does  not  appear,  like  many 
of  the  other  plants  that  grow  naturally  in  watery  places,  to  lofe  any 
thing  of  its  virtue  with  this  change  of  foil. 

This  fpecies  has  a  more  penetrating  fmell  than  any  of  the  other 
mints  ;  and  a  much  fl:ronger  and  warmer  tafte,  pungent  and  glowing 
like  pepper,  and  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue.  It  is  a  medicine 
of  great  importance  in  flatulent  colics,  hyfleric  depreflions,  and  other 
like  complaints  %  exerting  its  adivity  as  foon  as  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
and  diffufing  a  glowing  warmth  through  the  whole  fyfl:em  3  yet  not 
liable  to  heat  the  confl;itution  near  fo  much  as  might  be  expedted  from 
the  great  warmth  and  pungency  of  its  tafle. 

By  maceration  or  infufion,  it  readily  and  flirongly  impregnates  both 
water  and  fpirit  v>fith  its  virtue ;  tinging  the  former  of  a  brownifli 
colour,  and  the  latter  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  other  mints.  In 

( a)  In  the  firfl:  volume  of  Linnseus's  Amtsnltates  Jcademica,  the  auricularia  is  faid  to  be  not  at 
all  of  the  mint  kind,  but  a  Itellated  plant,  akin  to  galium. 
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Ol.eflentiale  diflillation  With  watcr,  it  yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil, 
peritidts  pl'.       ^  P^^^  grcenifli  yellow  colour,  growing  darker  coloured  by  age,  very 
Lond.i^Edin.  light,  fubtile,  poffcffing  in  a  high  degree  the  fpecific  fmell  and  penetrating 
pungency  of  the  pepper-mint  ^/^^z^  .•   the  decoftion  remaining  after  the 
feparation  of  this  adtive  principle,  is  only  bitterifh  and  fubaftringent, 
like  thofe  of  the  other  mints.    Redified  fpirit,  drawn  off  with  a  gentle 
heat  from  the  tindlure  made  in  that  menftruum,  brings  over  little  of 
the  virtue  of  the  herb,  nearly  all  its  pungency  and  warmth  remaining 
concentrated  in  the  extradt,  the  quantity  of  which  amounts  to  about 
Aq.  menthffi  one  fourth  of  the  dried  leaves.    A  fimple  and  a  fpirituous  diftilled  water, 
/"T.T.'jif      drawn  in  the  fame  proportions  as  thofe  of  fpearmint,  and  the  elTential 
Aq.  menthje  oil,  are  kept  in  the  fliops. 

piperit.  fpi-  ^ 
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MERCURIALIS. 

HERB-MERCURY  :  a  plant  with  oblong,  acuminated,  indented 
leaves.  Handing  in  pairs  :  in  their  bofoms  come  forth,  either  fpikes  of 
imperfedt  flowers,  fet  in  three-leaved  cups,  falling  off"  without  any 
feeds ;  or  little  rough  balls,  joined  two  together,  including  each  a 
fingle  feed. 

1.  Mercurialis  mas  &  femina  Fhartn.  'Edinb.(b)  Mercurialis 
tejliciilata  Jive  mas,  &  mercurialis  fpicata  Jive  femina  diofcoridis  &  plinii 
C.  B.  Mercurialis  annua  Linn.  French  mercury  :  with  fmooth  glofly 
leaves,  and  branched  ftalks.  The  flowering  plants,  called  female,  and 
thofe  which  produce  feeds,  called  male,  are  both  annual,  and  grow  wild 
together  in  fhady  uncultivated  grounds. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  no  remarkable  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafte :  when  freed  by  exficcation  from  the  aqueous  moifture,  with  which 
they  abound,  their  prevailing  principle  appears  to  be  of  the  mucilaginous 
kind,  with  a  fmall  admixture  of  faline  matter.  They  are  ranked  among 
the  emollient  oleraceous  herbs,  and  faid  to  gently  loofen  the  belly :  their 
principal  ufe  has  been  in  glyfters. 

*  (a)  Some  particles  of  a  true  camphor  were  procured  from  dried  pepper-mint  by  cohobation. 
Cauhii  Adwr/af , 

(b)  Expunged. 

2.  CyNO- 
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2.  Cynocrambe:  Mer curtails  montana  tejiiculata  &  fpicata  C.  B. 
Mercurialis  perennis  Linn.  Dogs  mercury,  male  and  female  :  with  rough 
leaves  and  unbranched  ftalks.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges. 

This  fpecies  has  been  faid  by  fome  to  be  fimilar  in  quality  to  the 
foregoing,  and  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  as  an  oleraceous  herb ; 
it  has  lately  however  been  found  to  be  poffeffed  of  noxious  qualities, 
ading  as  a  virulent  narcotic.  An  inftance  is  related  in  N**.  203  of  the 
Philofophical  Tran factions,  of  its  ill  efFeds  on  a  family,  who  eat  at  fupper 
the  herb  boiled  and  fried :  the  children,  who  were  moft  afFefted  by  it, 
vomited,  purged,  and  fell  faft  afleep :  two  flept  about  twenty-four  hours, 
then  vomited  and  purged  again,  and  recovered  :  the  other  could  not  be 
waked  for  four  days,  and  then  opened  her  eyes  and  expired. 

M  E  U  M. 

MEUM  ATHAMANTICUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Meum  foliis  anethi 
C.B.  Meu  &  athamaiita  &  radix  urjina  quibufdam.  JEthufa  Meum  Linn. 
Spignel,  Bauldmony  :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  bufhy  leaves  di- 
vided into  flender  fegments,  like  thofe  of  fennel,  but  finer  j  producing 
large,  oblong,  flriated  feeds,  flat  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other  : 
the  root  is  long,  varioufly  branched,  with  generally  a  number  of  hairs 
or  filaments  at  top,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ftalks  of  former  years, 
of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  pale  or  whitifh  within,  when  dried 
of  a  fungous  texture.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  meadows  in  fome 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  root  of  fpignel,  recommended  as  a  carminative,  ftomachic,  and 
for  attenuating  vifcid  humours,  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  of  lovage ;  differing,  in  its  fmell  being  rather  more  agreeable, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  parfneps,  but  ftronger,  and  in  its  tafte  being  lefs 
fweet  and  more  warm  or  acrid.  The  difference  betwixt  the  two  roots 
is  mofl  confiderable  in  the  extracts  made  from  them  by  water  j  the  ex- 
tradt  of  fpignel  root  being  unpleafantly  bitterifh,  with  little  or  nothing 
of  the  fweetnefs  of  that  of  lovage  roots.  The  fpirituous  extradof  fpignel, 
more  aromatic  than  that  of  the  lovage,  is  moderately  warm,  bitterifh, 
and  pungent. 

3  L  2  MILLE^ 
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MILLEFOLIUM. 

MILLEFOLIUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Millefolium  njulgare  alburn^  & 
millefolium  purpureiim  C.B.  Achillea ^  Myriophyllon,  Chiliophyllon,  Mili- 
taris  her  bay  Stratiotes,  Carpenfariay  Lumbus  veneris  ^  &  Supercilium  ue- 
neris.  Achillcea  Millefolium  Linn.  Milfoil  or  Yarrow  :  a  plant 
with  rough  ftifF  leaves,  divided  into  fmall  fegments,  fet  in  pairs  along 
a  middle  rib  like  feathers  :  the  little  flowers  ftand  thick  together  in  form 
of  an  umbel  on  the  top  of  the  fliff  ftalk,  and  confift  each  of  feveral 
whitifh  or  pale  purplifh  petala  fet  round  a  kind  of  loofe  difk  of  the  fame 
colour,  followed  by  fmall  crooked  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  plenti- 
fully by  the  fides  of  fields  and  on  fandy  commons,  and  is  found  in  flower 
greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  milfoil  are  greatly  recommended  by  fome  of 
the  German  phyficians/^-^y  as  mild  corroborants,  vulneraries,  and  anti- 
fpafmodics,  in  diarrhoeas,  hemorrhagies,  hypochondriacal  and  other  dif- 
orders.  They  promife,  by  their  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  of  no  incon- 
fiderable  activity.  They  have  an  agreeable  though  weak  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifli,  roughifh,  fomewhat  pungent  tafl:e.  The  leaves  are  chiefly 
directed  for  medicinal  ufe,  as  having  the  greateft  bitteriflmefs  and  aufterity  : 
the  flowers  have  the  flirongefl:  and  moft  fubtile  fmell,  are  remarkably  acrid, 
and  promife  to  be  of  moft:  efficacy,  if  the  plant  has  really  any  fuch  efii- 
cacy,  as  an  anodyne  or  antifpafmodic.  Dr.  Grew  obferves,  that  the 
young  roots  have  a  glowing  warm  tafi:e,  approaching  to  that  of  contrayerva, 
and  thinks  they  might  in  fome  meafure  fupply  its  place ;  but  adds,  that 
they  lofe  much  of  their  virtue  in  being  dried /^/^y,  from  whence  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  their  ad:ive  matter  is  of  another  kind. 

The  virtue  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  extradted  both  by  watery  and 
fpirituous  menftrua;  the  aftringency  moft  perfeftly  by  the  former,  their 
aromatic  warmth  and  pungency  by  the  latter,  and  both  of  them  equally 
by  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  flowers,  diftilled  with  water,  yield  a 
penetrating  efl!ential  oil,  pofl'efling  the  flavour  of  the  milfoil  in  perfedion, 

(a)  Stahl,  Dijfert.  de  therapta  pajjionis  hypochondriacs.   HoiFman,  De  prajlantia  retried,  domeji.  §.  18. 

(b)  Idea  of  philof.  hiji,  of  plants,  §.  Z9.    Of  diwrjlties  of  tajies,  chap,  v.  §.  2. 

though 
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though  rather  lefs  agreeable  than  the  flowers  themfelves,  in  confiftence 
fomewhat  thick  and  tenacious,  in  colour  remarkably  variable,  fome- 
times  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  fometimes  of  a  deep  green,  fometimes  of  a 
blueifh  green,  and  fometimes  of  a  fine  blue  :  thefe  differences  feem  to 
depend  in  great  meafure  on  the  foil  in  which  the  plant  is  produced;, 
the  flowers  gathered  from  moill  rich  grounds  yielding  generally  a  blue 
oil;  whereas  thofe,  which  are  coUedled  from  dry  commons,  afford 
only,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  a  green  one  with  a  greater  or  lefs  ad- 
mixture of  yellow :  the  decodlion  remaining  after  the  feparation  of  this 
volatile  principle,  leaves,  on  being  infpiflated,  a  dark  brownifh  mafs, 
ungratefully  aufl:ere,  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat  faline.  On  infpifl^ating 
the  yellowifli  tindture  made  in  rectified  fpirit,  fcarcely  any  thing  of  the 
flavour  of  milfoil  exhales  or  difl:ils  with  the  menfliruum  :  the  remaining 
deep  yellow  extract  is  more  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  flowers  them- 
felves, of  a  moderately  warm  penetrating  tafl:e,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
camphor,  but  much  milder,  accompanied  with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs  and 
fubafliringency. 

MILLEPEDE. 

MILLEPEDJE  Pharm.Lond.^Edinb.  Centipedes^ onifci^tbufdam. 
Onifciis  Ajellus  Linn.  Millepedes,  Wood-lice:  an  oblong  infed:, 
with  fourteen  feet,  and  its  body  compofed  of  fourteen  rings,  rolling 
itfelf  up  into  a  round  ball  on  being  touched;  found  in  cellars,  and 
under  fl:ones  and  logs  of  wood  in  cold  nioifl:  places ;  rarely  met  with  in 
the  warmer  climates.  Two  forts  are  commonly  ufed  indifcriminately; 
one  large,  of  a  duflcy  blueifli-black  or  livid  colour  ;  the  other  fmaller,  flatter, 
thinner,  of  a  pale  brownifh  grey,  and  differing  alfo  from  the  former  in 
the  lafl  diviflon  of  the  body  being  not  annular,  but  pointed,  and  in  the 
tail  being  forked.  The  firft  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  the  true  officinal  fort, 
though  fome  have  preferred  the  fecond  :  but  there  does  not  feem  to  be 
any  material  difference  between  them  in  quality. 

Millepedes  have  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  fomewhat  brackifhj, 
fweetifh,  unpleafant  tafte.  They  are  celebrated  as  refolvents,  aperients, 
and  diuretics ;  in  jaundices,  aflhmas,  fcrophulous  and  other  diforders  ; 
but  that  their  virtues  are  fo  great  as  they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be, 
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may  be  juftly  queflioned,  at  leaft  when  given  in  the  cuftomary  dofes. 
^  I  have  known  two  hundred  taken  every  day  for  fonie  time  together, 

without  producing  any  remarkable  efFedl :  in  large  dofes,  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  their  adlivity  may  be  confiderable  j  as  they  are  faid  to 
have  fometimes  produced  an  univerfal  heat  and  third  with  a  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  puhesf aj,  and  fometimes  a  fcalding  of  unnef^J. 

Thefe  infedls  may  be  commodioufly  fwallowed  entire,  as  they  fpon- 
taneoufly  contract  themfelves,  on  being  touched,  into  the  form  of  a  pill. 
Millepedae     In  the  fhops  they  are  commonly  reduced  into  powder;  for  which  pur- 
^r.^L^i^^d.  pofe  they  are  prepared,  by  incloling  them  in  a  thin  canvas  cloth,  and 
fufpending  them  over  hot  fpirit  of  wine  in  a  clofe  velTel,  till  they  are 
killed  by  the  fteam  and  rendered  friable.    Of  the  extraction  of  their 
adlive  matter  by  menftrua,  no  dire(5t  experiments  have  been  made :  it  is 
rather  by  expreffion,  than  on  the  principle  of  extradlion  or  dilTolution, 
that  their  virtues  are  commonly  endeavoured  to  be  obtained  in  a  liquid 
form  J  though  fome  liquors  are  generally  added  previoufly  to  the  ex- 
preffion, partly  to  improve  their  virtue  for  particular  intentions,  partly 
to  preferve  the  animal  juice  from  corruption,  and  partly  to  render  it 
Vinum  mil-  more  completely  feparable.     The  college  of  Edinburgh  diredls  two 
^plarm^S^in   ou^ces  of  Hve  millepedes  to  be  llightly  bruifed,  and  digefted  for  a  night 
in  a  pint  of  rhenifh  wine,  after  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  preffed  out 
through  a  drainer. 

MOLDAVICA. 

MO LDAVICA  feu  Melifja  turcica:  an  Melijfa  americajia  trifolia 
odore  gravi  Tourn.  inji,  ?  Camphor ofma  Morifon.  hijl.  ox.  ?  T)racoce- 
/phalum  canarienfe  Linn.  Turkey  or  rather  Canary  balm,  com- 
monly called  Balm-of-gilead  :  a  plant  with  fquare  dalks,  and  acu- 
minated leaves,  llightly  and  obtufely  indented,  fet  generally  three  on  one 
pedicle:  of  each  three,  the  end  one  is  largeft,  and  the  other  two  are 
nipt  at  the  bottom  on  the  upper  fide,  or  do  not  reach  fo  far  down 
their  middle  ribs  on  that  fide  as  on  the  other :  the  pedicles  ftand  in 
pairs  at  the  joints,  with  fimilar  fets  of  fmaller  leaves  in  their  bofoms. 

(a)  Fnd.  Hoffman,  De  mat.  med,  regn.  animal,  cap.  18.  Opera  omnia,  fuppl.  li.  par.  iii.  /.  157. 

(b)  Fuller,  'Pharmacopoeia  extemporanea,  fub  Epcprejf,  milleped.  Jimp. 

On 
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On  the  tops  come  forth  thick  fpikes,  or  heads,  of  pretty  large,  reddifh, 
labiated  flowers;  whereof  both  the  upper  and  lower  lip  are  cut  into  two 
parts,  and  the  cup  into  five.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Canary 
illands,  and  fcarcely  bears  the  winters  of  our  climate  without  fhelter. 

This  or  fome  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  Turkey  balm,  of  which 
there  are  feveral,  is  greatly  commended  by  Hoffman,  for  ftrengthening 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  nervous  fyftem  :  in  this  country,  it  has 
not  yet  been,  though  it  feems  to  have  a  good  claim  to  be,  received 
among  the  medicinal  plants  :  infufions  of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea,  and 
are  very  grateful.  The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  have  a  fragrant  fmell, 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  balm,  but  far  ftronger,  and  approaching 
to  that  of  the  fine  balfam  from  which  the  plant  received  its  name. 
Their  tafl:e  is  likewife  agreeable,  but  fo  covered  with  the  aromatic 
flavour,  that  its  particular  fpecies  is  not  eafily  determined :  when  the 
herb  is  infufed  in  water,  and  the  aromatic  part  difiipated  by  infpiffating 
the  filtered  infufion,  the  remaining  extrad:  impreffes  on  the  palate  a  mo- 
derately fl:rong,  though  only  momentary,  pungency  and  bitternefs.  In  Ol.  fyriae 
difliillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  fragrant  efl'ential  oil.  ^u/dam"^"^' 

M  0  S  C  H  U  S. 

MO SCHUS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Musk:  an  odoriferous, 
grumous  fubfl:ance  :  found  in  a  little  bag,  fituated  near  the  umbilical 
region  of  an  oriental  quadruped,  which  is  faid  by  fome  to  bear  the 
greatefl:  refemblance  to  the  goat,  by  others  to  the  fl:ag  kind.  The  beft 
mufk  is  brought  from  Tonquin  in  China,  an  inferiour  fort  from  Agria 
and  Bengal,  and  a  fl:ill  worfe  from  Ruflia. 

Fine  mufk  comes  over  in  round  thin  bladders,  generally,  about  the 
fize  of  pigeons  eggs,  covered  with  fhort  brown  hairs,  well  filled,  and 
without  any  aperture  or  any  appearance  of  their  having  been  opened. 
The  mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with  a  kind  of  unftuofity  3  of  a  dark  reddifh 
brown  or  rufty  blackifh  colour ;  in  fmall  round  grains,  with  very  few 
hard  black  clots ;  perfectly  free  from  any  fandy  or  other  vifible  foreign 
matter.  Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  paper,  it  looks  bright, 
yellowifh,  fmooth  and  free  from  grittinefs.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it 
catches  flame,  and  burns  almoft  intirely  away,  leaving  only  an  exceed- 
ing 
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ing  fmall  quantity  of  light  greyifli  aflies  :  if  any  earthy  fubftances 
have  been  mixed  with  the  mulk,  the  quantity  of  the  refiduum  will 
difcover  them. 

This  concrete  has  a  bitterifh  fubacrid  tafte ;  and  a  fragrant  fmell, 
agreeable  at  a  diftance,  but  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable  when  fmelt 
near  to,  unlefs  weakened  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  fubftances. 
A  fmall  quantity,  macerated  for  a  few  days  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine, 
imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  the  fpirit  :  this 
tindture,  of  itfelf,  difcovers  but  little  fmell,  the  fpirit  covering  or  fup- 
preffing  the  fmell  but  on  dilution  it  manifefls  the  full  fragrance  of 
the  mufk,  a  drop  or  two  communicating  to  a  quart  of  wine  or  watery 
liquors  a  rich  mufky  fcent.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which  may  thus  be 
flavoured  by  a  certain  known  proportion  of  mufk,  appears  to  be  the  beft 
criterion  of  the  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs  of  this  commodity ;  a  com- 
modity, which  is  not  only  faid  to  vary  in  goodnefs  according  to  the 
feafon  of  its  being  taken  from  the  animal  fa  J,  but  v/hich  is  oftentimes 
fo  artfully  fophifticated,  that  the  abufes  cannot  be  difcovered  by  any 
external  characters,  or  by  any  other  known  means  than  the  degree  of 
its  fpecific  fmell  and  tafte,  v/hich  the  above  experiment  affords  the 
mofl  commodious  method  of  meafuring.  The  rectified  fpirit  takes  up 
completely  the  active  matter  of  the  mufk ;  watery  liquors  extradt  it  only 
in  part.  The  fhops  endeavour  to  procure  an  union  of  its  virtues  with 
Julepum  e  water  by  the  intervention  of  fugar  :  twelve  grains  of  mufk  and  a  dram 
mofchoP.Zr.  q£  £j^g  fugar  are  thoroughly  ground  together,  and  fix  ounces  by  meafure 
of  damafk  rofe  water  added  by  degrees  :  this  intermedium,  however,  does 
not  anfwer  fo  effedtually  as  could  be  wifhed  3  the  mixture,  at  firft  turbid, 
becoming  clear  on  flanding  for  a  little  time,  and  depofiting,  along  with 
the  feculent  matter,  a  great  fhare  of  the  medicinal  parts  of  the  mufk : 
the  mofl  fuccefsful  medium  for  uniting  mufk  with  water,  appears  to  be 
mucilage  of  gum-arabic ;  but  the  mofl  elegant  of  all  the  liquid  prepa- 
rations of  this  drug,  is  the  tindture  in  rectified  fpirit,  which  may  be 
occafionally  diluted  with  any  watery  liquors,  like  the  other  fpirituous 
tindures.    By  diflillation,  water  becomes  flrongly  impregnated  with  the 

CaJ  Strahlenberg,  Defcript.  Rujf.  Siber.  ^c.  /.  340. 
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fcent  of  the  mufk,  and  feems  to  elevate  all  its  odoriferous  matter  ;  while 
rectified  fpirit,  on  the  contrary,  brings  over  little  or  nothing  of  it. 

Mufk,  a  medicine  of  great  efteem  in  the  eaftern  countries,  has  lately 
come  into  general  ufe  among  us  alfo,  in  fome  nervous  diforders  :  though 
liable,  by  lis  ftrong  impreffion  on  the  organs  of  fmell,  to  offend  and 
diforder  hyfterical  perfons  and  conftitutions  of  great  fenfibility,  yet, 
when  taken  internally,  it  is  found  to  abate  fymptoms  of  that  kind  which, 
its  fmell  producies,  and  to  be  one  of  the  principal  medicines  of  the  anti- 
fpafmodic  clafs.  Dr.  Wall  relates,  that  two  perfons  labouring  under  a 
fubfultus  tendinum,  extreme  anxiety,  and  want  of  fleep,  occalioned  by 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  were  perfectly  relieved  by  two  dofes  of  mufk  of 
iixteen  grains  each  :  that  conv-ulfive  hiccups,  attended  Vs^ith  the  worft 
fymptoms,  were  removed  by  a  dofe  or  two  of  ten  grains  :  but  in  fome 
cafes,  where  this  medicine  could  not,  on  account  of  flrong  convulfions, 
be  adminiftered  by  the  mouth,  it  proved  of  fervice  when  injeded  as  a 
glyfter :  that  he  never  met  with  any  perfon,  how  averfe  foever  to  per- 
fumes, but  could  take  it  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  without  inconvenience  : 
that  under  the  quantity  of  fix  grains,  he  never  found  much  effedt  from 
it,  but  that  when  given  to  ten  grains  and  upwards,  it  produces  a  mild 
diaphorefis,  without  heating  or  giving  any  uneafinefs,  but  on  the 
contrary,  abating  pain  and  raifing  the  fpirits ;  and  that  after  the  fweat 
has  begun,  a  refrefliing  fleep  generally  fucce^ds f aj .  This  medicine  is 
now  received  in  general  practice,  in  different  convulfive  diforders  ;  and 
its  dofe  has  been  increafed,  with  advantage,  to  a  fcruple,  and  half  a 
dram,  every  four  or  fix  hours.  It  has  been  tried  alfo  in  fome  maniacal 
cafes  3  in  which  it  feemed  to  procure  a  temporary  relief. 

M  O  X  A. 

MOXA  ftve  lanugo  artemijice  japonicce  Pharm.  Pari/.  Moxa  :  a 
foft  lanuginous  fubflance,  prepared  in  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of 
a  fpecies  of  miigwort,  by  beating  them,  when  thoroughly  dried,  and 
rubbing  them  betwixt  the  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres  are  left.  A 
like  fubflance  is  faid,  in  the  German  ephemerides,  to  have  been  ob- 
tained, by  treating  the  leaves  of  our  common  mugwort  in  the  fame 
manner. 

(a)  Fhilofoph.  Tranjad.  No.  474,  '  ■ 
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MoxA  is  celebrated  in  the  eaftern  countries,  for  preventing  and 
curing  many  diforders,  by  being  burnt  on  the  fkin  :  a  little  cone  of 
moxa,  laid  on  the  part  previoufly  moiftened,  and  fet  on  fire  at  top,  burns 
down  with  a  temperate  glowing  heat,  and  produces  a  dark  coloured  fpot, 
the  exulceration  of  which  is  promoted  by  applying  a  little  garlic,  and 
the  ulcer  either  healed  up  when  the  efchar  feparates,  or  kept  running  for 
a  length  of  time,  as  different  circumftances  may  require.  A  fungous 
fubflance,  found  in  fifiures  of  old  birch  trees,  is  faid  to  be  in  common 
ufe  among  the  Laplanders  for  the  fame  purpofcs  faj  and  fome  have  ufed 
cotton,  impregnated  with  a  folution  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  dried, 
which  anfwers  the  end  as  effed:ually  as  the  moxa  of  the  Japonefe^^^^. 
It  is  obvious,  that  all  thefe  applications  are  no  other  than  means  of 
producing  an  exulceration  of  the  fkin,  and  its  confequence  a  drain  of 
humours. 

MTROBALANL 

MTROBALANI  Pharm.  Pari/.  Myrobalans  :  dried  fruits,  of 
the  plum  kind,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Five  forts,  produced 
by  different  trees,  have  been  diflinguifhed  in  the  fhops. 

1.  M  YROBALANi  BELLiRic^:  Myrobatani  rotuudce  belUriccei  arabibus 
belleregi,  &c.  C.  B.  Belliric  myrobalans :  of  a  yellowifli  grey  colour, 
and  an  irregularly  roundifh  or  oblong  figure,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

2.  Myrobalani  ciTRiNiE:  Myrobalant  teretes  citrini  bilem  purgantes 
C.  B.  Yellow  myrobalans  :  fomewhat  longer  than  the  preceding  j  with 
generally  five  large  longitudinal  ridges,^  and  as  many  fmaller  between 
them  j  fomewhat  pointed  at  both  ends. 

3.  Myrobalani  CHEBUL-iS::  Myrobafam  maximi  anguloji  pit tii tarn 
purgantesy  arabibus  queboliay  &c.  C.  B.  Chebule  myrobalans :  re- 
fembling  the  yellow  in  figure  and  ridges,  but  larger,  of  a  darker  colour 
inclining  to  brown  or  blackifh,  and  with  a  thicker  pulp. 


(a)  Linnasus.    Flora  lapponica,  /,  264. 


( h)  Hagendorn,  Cymjhatchgia,  p.  74. 
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4.  Myrobalani  emblic^,  arabibus  embelgi^  &c.  C.B.  Myrobalani 
emblicc^  In  fegmentis  nucleum  habentes  angulofce  "J.  B.  Emblic  myro- 
balans  :  of  a  dark  blackifh  grey  colour,  roundifh,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  fix  hexagonal  faces  opening  from  one  another  j  the  fruit  of 
the  Fhyllanthus  Emblica  of  Linnaeus. 

5.  Myrobalani  indict:  Myrobalani  Tiigrce  oB angular es  C.  B. 
Myrobalani  indicce  nigra  fine  ?mcleis  jf.  B.  Indian  or  black  myrobalans  : 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  oblong,  octangular,  differing  from  all  the  others, 
in  having  no  ftone,  or  only  the  rudiments  of  one  j  from  whence  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  gathered  before  maturity. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  an  unpleafant,  bitterifh,  very  aullere  tafte  j 
and  ftrike  an  inky  blacknefs  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  They 
are  faid  to  have  a  gently  purgative,  as  well  as  an  aftringent  and  corrobo- 
rating virtue  j  and  are  directed  to  be  given,  in  fubrtance  from  half  a 
dram  to  four  drams,  and  in  infufion  or  flight  decodtion  from  four  to 
twelve  drams.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  the  fruit  in  fubftance  a£ls  barely  as 
a  ftyptic,  without  exerting  its  purgative  quality  ^  that  this  lafi:  is  dif- 
covered  only  in  the  infulions^^^,  and  that  by  boiling  it  is  diffipated  or 
dtHrojcd  f b J .  A  difference  of  this  kind,  between  the  fruit  and  its 
infufions,  might  be  eaiily  conceived,  if  the  aflringency  of  the  myrobalans 
v/as  not  extracted  by  watery  liquors,  but  the  contrary  of  this  was  found 
on  trial  to  be  true ;  the  infufions,  decodtions,  and  the  decodtions  in- 
fpiflated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  6xtra6t,  being  ftrongly  flyptic.  In  this 
country,  they  have  long  been  entire  flrangers  to  pradlice,  and  ai-e  now 
difcarded,  by  the  colleges  both  of  London  and  of  Edinburgh,  from  their 
catalogue  of  ofhcinals. 

M  r  R  R  H  A. 

MTRRHA  Rharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Myrrh  :  a  gummy-refinous 
concrete  juice,  of  an  oriental  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account. 
*  Mr.  Bruce  informs  us  that  it  growls  fpontaneoufly  in  the  eaflern  part 
of  Arabia  felix,  and  in  that  part  of  Abyffinia  which  the  Greeks  named 


CaJ  GeofFroy,  Trail,  de  materia  tnedica,  torn.  ii.  p.  332. 

(h)  Benancius,  Declaralio  frandum      errorum  apud pharmacopceoi ,  e  miifeo  Bartholini,  p,  68. 
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Troglodytria ;  and  that  the  Abyffinian  myrrh,  which  is  the  lead 
plentiful,  is  the  beft.  The  befl  kind  is  that  which  flows  from  deep 
inciflons  of  the  larger  branches,  hardening  upon  the  tree.  It  continues 
to  diftil  every  year  from  the  fame  wound ;  but  the  myrrh  is  of  an  in- 
feriour  quality  after  the  firfl,  being  mixed  with  foreign  impurities,  and 
the  decayed  juices  of  the  tree.  The  worft  is  that  which  comes  from 
near  the  root,  or  the  old  trunks  faj.  It  comes  over  in  glebes  or  drops, 
of  various  colours  and  magnitudes  :  the  beft  fort  is  fomewhat  tranfparent, 
friable,  in  fome  degree  undluous  to  the  touch,  of  an  uniform  brownifh 
or  reddifh  yellow  colour,  often  ftreaked  internally  with  whitifh  femi- 
circular  or  irregular  veins ;  of  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  difagreeable 
fmeil ;  and  a  lightly  pungent,  very  bitter  tafte,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  not  fufficient  to  prevent  its  being  naufeous  to  the 
palate. 

There  are  fometimes  found  among  it  hard  fhining  pieces,  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  colour,  refembling  gum-arabic,  of  no  tafte  or  fmell  :  fome- 
times mafles  of  bdellium,  darker  coloured,  more  opake,  internally  fofter 
than  the  myrrh,  and  difl'ering  from  it  both  in  fmell  and  tafte :  fome- 
times an  undtuous  gummy-refln,  of  a  moderately  ftrong  fomewhat  un- 
grateful fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  very  durable  tafte,  obvioufly  difl*erent  both 
from  thofe  of  bdellium  and  myrrh  :  fometimes  likewife,  as  Cartheufer 
obferves,  hard  compadl  dark  coloured  tears,  lefs  undluous  than  myrrh, 
of  an  offenflve  fmell,  and  a  moft  ungrateful  bitternefs,  fo  as,  when  kept 
for  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  to  provoke  reaching,,  though  fo  relinous, 
that  little  of  them  is  difllblved  by  the  faliva.  Great  care  is  therefore 
requifite  in  the  choice  of  this  drug. 

This  bitter  aromatic  gummy-refin  is  a  warm  corroborant,  deobftruent, 
and  antifeptic.  It  is  given  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards, 
in  uterine  obftrudtions,  cachexies,  putrid  fevers,  &c.  and  often  em- 
ployed alfo  as  an  external  antifeptic  and  vulnerary.  *  In  dofes  of  half 
a  dram.  Dr.  Cullen  remarks  that  it  heated  the  ftomach,  produced  fweat, 
and  agreed  with  the  balfams  in  affedting  the  urinary  paflages.  It  has 
lately  come  more  into  ufe  as  a  tonic  in  hedtical  cafes,  and  is  faid  to  prove 
lefs  heating  than  moft  other  medicines  of  that  clafs. 


faJ  Fhilof.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXV.  p.  408. 
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Myrrh  difTolves  almoft  totally  in  boiling  water,  but  as  the  liquor  cools, 
a  portion  of  refinous  matter  fubfides.  The  ftrained  folution  is  of  a  dark 
yellowifh  colour,  fomewhat  turbid,  fmells  and  taftes  flrongly  of  the 
myrrh,  and  retains  both  its  tafte,  and  a  confiderable  fhare  of  its  fcent, 
on  being  infpiffated  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract. 
By  diftillation  with  a  boiling  heat,  the  whole  of  its  flavour  arifes,  partly 
impregnating  the  diftilled  water,  partly  colledled  and  concentrated  in 
the  form  of  an  eifential  oil ;  which  is  in  fmell  extremely  fragrant,  and 
rather  more  agreeable  than  the  myrrh  in  fubflance,  in  tafte  remarkably 
mild,  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  the  aqueous  fluid,  whereas  the  oils  of 
moft,  perhaps  of  all,  of  the  other  gummy-refins  fwim  :  the  quantity 
of  oil,  according  to  Hoffman's  experiments,  is  about  two  drams  from 
fixteen  ounces,  and  when  the  myrrh  is  of  a  very  good  kind,  near  three 
drams. 

Redified  fpirit  difTolves  lefs  of  this  concrete  than  water,  but  extrads 
more  perfeftly  that  part  in  which  its  bitternefs,  flavour,  and  virtues, 
reflde :   the  refinous  matter,  which  water  leaves  undifTolved,  is  very 
bitter ;  but  the  gummy  matter,  which  fpirit  leaves  undifTolved,  is  inflpid, 
the  fpirituous    folution  containing  all  the  adlive  parts  of  the  myrrh. 
Tind:ures  of  myrrh,  made  by  digefling  three  ounces  of  the  concrete  in  Tine.  myrr. 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  reftified-f-  or  a  quart  of  proof fpirit,  are  kept  f  ph.Edinh. 
in  the  fhops,  and  given  fometimes  internally  from  fifteen  drops  to  a  tea-  ^ 
fpoonfu],   but  oftener  ufed  among  us  externally  for  cleanfing  ulcers 
and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious  bones  :   both  tinctures  are  of 
a  reddifh  yellow  colour.    In  diflillation,  recftified  fpirit  brings  over  little 
or  nothing  of  the  flavour  of  the  myrrh  :  the  extract,  obtained  by  in- 
fpifTating  the  tincture,  is  a  fragrant,  bitter,  very  tenacious  refin,  amount- 
ing to  one  third  or  more  of  the  v/eight  of  the  myrrh  employed. 

M  r  R  r  U  S. 

MTRTUS  Pharm.  'Edtnb.(a)    Myrtus  communis  italica  Cafp.  Bauhln, 
Myrtus  communis  Lmn.      Myrtle:  an  evergreen  fhrub  ;  with  oblong 
-  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  fpring  folitary 
white  pentapetaious  flowers,    followed  by  black  oblong  umbilicated 


(a)  Expunged. 


berries 
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berries  full  of  white  crooked  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  from  whence  the  fhops  have  been  ufually  fupplied  with  the 
berries,  called  myrtilli,  which  rarely  come  to  perfection  in  our  climate  i 
nor  does  the  fhrub  bear  our  fevere  winters  without  fhelter. 

The  berries  of  the  myrtle,  recommended  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes 
and  other  diforders  from  relaxation  and  debility,  appear  to  be  among  the 
milder  reftringents  or  corroborants  :  they  have  a  roughifli  not  unpleafant 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  fweeti£hnefs  and  aromatic  flavour. 
The  leaves  have  likewife  a  manifeft  afliringency,  and  yield,  when  rubbed, 
a  pretty  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  agreeable  to  moft  people. 

MTRrUS  BRABANTICA. 

MTR  THUS  B  RABANTICA  Pharm.  Pari/.  Rhus  myrtifolia  belgica 
C.  B.  Gaky  friitex  odoratus  feptentrimaliuniy  elceagnus  Cor  do  ^  cha- 
mcelaagnus  Tigdonceo  J.  B.  Myrica  Gale  Linn.  Gaule,  Sweet 
WILLOW,  Dutch  myrtle  :  a  fmall  fhrub,  much  branched  ^  with  ob- 
long, fmooth,  whitilh  green  leaves,  fomewhat  pointed  or  converging  at 
each  end  ;  among  which  arife  pedicles  bearing  flowery  tufts,  and  fe- 
parate  pedicles  4>earirig  fcaly  cones  which  include  the  feeds,  one  little 
feed  being  lodged  in  each  fcale.  It  grows  wild  in  wafte  watery  places 
in  feveral  parts  of  England  :  in  the  ifle  of  Ely  it  is  faid  to  be  very  plenti- 
ful. It  flowers  in  May  or  June,  ripens  its  feeds  in  Augufl:,  and  lofes 
its  leaves  in  winter. 

The  leaves,  flowers,  and  feeds  of  this  plant,  have  a  flirong  fragrant 
fmell,  and  a  bitter  tafl:e.  They  are  faid  to  be  ufed  among  the  common 
people,  for  deftroying  moths,  and  cutaneous  infeds,  being  accounted  an 
enemy  to  infects  of  every  kind ;  internally,  in  infuflons,  as  a  fl:omachic 
and  vermifuge  ;  and,  as  a  fubjftitute  to  hops,  for  preferving  malt  liquors, 
which  they  render  more  inebriating,  and  of  confequence  lefs  falubrious^^^  : 
it  is  faid  that  this  quality  is  deilroyed  by  ho^\n^(b) . 

(a)  Ray,  Hiftoria  plantanm,  torn.  ii.  p.  1707.  (b)  Linnjci,  Aman,  Academic,  iii.  96. 
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*  N  A  P  U  S. 

NAVEW:  a  plant  of  the  turnep  kind,  with  oblong  roots  growing 
flenderer  from  the  top  to  the  extremity.  Two  forts  of  it,  ranked  among 
the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  are  fuppofed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  only 
varieties,  and  are  therefore  joined  into  one  fpecies,  under  the  name  of 
brajjica  fnapusj  radice  caulefcente  fujiformi.    They  are  both  biennial, 

1.  Napus;  napus  dulcis  qficinarum  Pharm.  Lond.  Napus  fativa  C  B. 
Garden  or  fweet  navew,  or  French  turnep  :  cultivated  for  the  culinary 
ufe  of  its  roots,  which  are  warmer  and  more  grateful  than  thofe  of  the 
common  turnep,  and  are  faid  to  afford  likewife,  in  their  decoftions,  a 
liquor  beneficial  in  diforders  of  the  breaft.  The  feeds,  in  figure  roundifh 
and  in  colour  reddifh,  are  the  part  principally  directed  for  medicinal 
purpofes  :  they  have  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  fomewhat  approaching 
to  that  of  muftard  feed,  of  the  virtues  of  which  they  appear  to  partake  : 
with  muftard  feed  they  agree  alfo  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties,  their 
pungent  matter  being  taken  up  completely  by  water,  and  only  partially 
by  rectified  fpirit,  and  being  difiipated  in  the  infpiflation  of  the  watery 
infufion,  only  an  unpleafant  bitterifhnefs  cemaining  in  the  extradl.  As 
the  navew  feeds,  nearly  fimilar  in  kind  to  thofe  o*f  tnuftard,  are  ap- 
parently much  inferiour  in  degree,  the  college  of  Edinburgh  has  dif- 
carded  them,  and  that  of  London  retains  them  only  as  an  ingredient  iri 
theriaca. 

2.  BuNiAS  Pharm.  Pari/.  Napus  Jilvejlris  C.  B.  Wild  navew, 
or  rape  :  growing  on  dry  banks  and  among  corn  :  with  leaves  fomewhat 
dififerent  from  thofe  of  the  preceding,  being  more  like  thofe  of  cabbages 
than  of  turneps ;  the  root  fmaller,  and  of  a  ftronger  unpleafant  tafte ; 
and  the  feeds  alfo  rather  more  pungent,  on  which  account  they  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  faculty  of  Paris.  The  feeds  of  both  kinds  yield  upon 
exprefiion  a  large  quantity  of  oil :  the  oil  called  rape-oil  is  extrafted 
from  the  feeds  of  tlie  wild  fort,  which  is  cultivated  in  abundance,  for 
that  ufe,  in  fome  parts  of  England ;  the  cake,  remaining  after  the 
exprefiion  of  the  oil,  retains,  like  that  of  muftard,  the  acrimony  of 
the  feeds. 
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NARDUS  CELrTlCA. 

NARDUS  CELTIC  A  Pharm.  Lond.  Nardus  celtica  diofcoridis 
C,  B.  Valeriana  celtica  'Tourn,  &  Linn.  Spica  celtica  &  faliunca  qiii- 
bufdam.  Celtic  nard  :  a  fmall  fpecies  of  valerian,  with  uncut, 
oblong,  obtufe,  fomewhat  oval  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  from 
whence  the  fliops  have  been  generally  fupplied  with  the  dried  roots, 
confifting  of  a  number  of  blackifh  fibres,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ftalks  adhering  which  laft  are  covered  with  thin  yellow  fcales,  the 
remains  of  the  withered  leaves. 

This  root  has  been  recommended  as  a  ftomachic,  carminative,  and 
diuretic  :  at  prefent,  it  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of,  in  this  country, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  theriaca,  .though  its  fenfible 
qualities  promife  fome  confiderable  medicinal  powers.  It  has  a  mo- 
derately flrong  fmell,  of  which  it  is  extremely  retentive/'^y,  and  a  warm 
bitterifh  fubacrid  tafte,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  common  wild 
valerian  :  an  extradl  made  from  it  by  redified  fpirit  has  a  ftrong  pene- 
trating tafte,  and  retains  in  good  meafure  the  particular  flavour,  as  well 
as  the  bitternefs  and  pungency  of  the  root. 

NA  RDUSINDICA. 

NARDUS  IN  Die  A  Pharm.  Lond.  Nardus  indica  quce  J'pica^  /pica 
nardiy  ^  fpica  indica  officinariim  C.  B.  Indian  nard,  or  spikenard  : 
the  bufliy  top  of  the  root,  or  the  remains  of  the  withered  flalks  and  ribs 
of  the  leaves,  of  an  Indian  graffy-leaved  plant  of  which  we  have  no  par- 
ticular defcription.  The  nard,  as  brought  to  us,  is  a  congeries  of  fmall 
tough  reddifh  brown  fibres  ;  cohering  clofe  together,  but  not  interwoven, 
fo  as  to  form  a  bunch  or  fpike  about  the  fize  of  a  finger  :  fometimes 
two  or  three  bunches  iffue  from  one  head,  and  fometimes  bits  of  leaves 
and  flalks  in  fubftance  are  found  among  them. 

The  Indian  nard,  now  kept  in  the  (hops  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca,  was  formerly  employed  in  the  fame  intentions  as 

CaJ  Linnrcus  obferves  that  this  plant,  in  a  dry  herbal^  has  retained  its  fragran<^  above  a  cen- 
-tury.    Jmanitcit.  Academic,  'vol.  iii.  71. 

the 
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the  Celtic,  and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  among  the  orientals  as  a  fpice.  It  is 
moderately  warm  and  pungent,  accompanied  with  a  flavour  not  dif- 
agreeable. 

NASTURTIUM  A^UATICUM. 

NASTURTIUM  A^ATICUM  Ph.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Najlur- 
tlum  aquaticum  Jiipinum  C.  B.  Sifymbrium  aqiiaticum  Toiirn.  Crejjio  qui- 
hufdam.  Sifymbrium  Najiurtiim  aquaticum  Linn.  Water  cresses  : 
a  juicy  plant,  with  brownifh,  oblong,  obtufe  leaves,  fet  nearly  in  pairs, 
without  pedicles,  on  a  middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  ans 
larger  and  longer-pointed  than  the  reft :  the  ftalks  are  hollow,  pretty 
thick,  channelled,  and  crooked  :  on  the  tops  grow  tuffs  of  fmall  tetrape- 
talous  white  flowers,  followed  by  oblong  pods,  which  burfting  throw  out 
a  number  of  roundifli  feeds.  It  grows  in  rivulets  and  the  clearer  ftanding 
waters,  and  flowers  in  June  :  the  leaves  remain  green  all  the  winter, 
but  are  in  greateft  perfection  in  the  fpring. 

The  leaves  of  the  water  crefl'es  have  a  moderately  pungent  tafte;  and, 
when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  emit  a  quick  penetrating  fmell,  like 
that  of  muftard  feed,  but  much  weaker.  Their  pungent  matter  is  taken 
up  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  accompanies  the  aqueous 
juice  which  ilTues  copioufly  upon  expreflion  :  it  is  very  volatile,  fo  as  to 
arife,  in  great  part,  in  diftillation  with  redlified  fpirit  as  well  ^s  with 
water,  and  almoft  totally  to  exhale  in  drying  the  leaves,  or  infpiflating 
by  the  gentleft  heat,  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extract:,  either  the  exprefl^ed 
juice,  or  the  watery,  or  fpirituous  tindures  :  both  the  infpiflated  juice 
and  the  watery  extrad:  difcover  to  the  tafte  a  faline  impregnation,  and  in 
keeping  throw  up  cryftalline  efllorefcences  to  the  furface.  On  diftiliing 
with  v/ater  confiderable  quantities  of  the  herb,  a  fmall  proportion  of  a 
fubtile,  volatile,  very  pungent  eflfential  oil  is  obtained. 

This  herb  is  one  of  the  milder  acrid,  aperient,  antifcorbutics  ;  of  the 
fame  general  virtues  with  the  cochlearia,  but  confiderably  lefs  pungent, 
and  in  great  meafure  free  from  the  peculiar  flavour  which  accompanies 
that  plant.  Hoflrnan  has  a  great  opinion  of  it,  and  recommends  it  as 
of  lingular  eflicacy  for  ftrengthening  the  vifcera,  opening  obftrudtions 
of  the  glands,  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and  purifying  the  blood 
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and  humours :  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  herb  may  be  ufed  as  a  dietetic 
article,  or  the  expreffed  juice  taken  in  dofes  of  from  one  to  four  ounces 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

NASrURriUM  HORTENSE. 

NASTURTIUM  HORTENSE  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Nafiurtium 
hortenfe  vulgatum  C.B.  Lepidium  fativumLinn.  Garden  cresses: 
a  low  plant,  with  varioufly  cut  winged  leaves,  bearing  on  the  top  of  the 
round  ftalk  and  branches  tufts  of  tetrapetalous  white  flowers,  which  are 
followed  by  roundifh  capfules,  flatted  on  one  fide,  full  of  reddilh  round 
feeds.    It  is  annual,  and  raifed  in  gardens. 

The  garden  crefs  is  an  ufeful  dietetic  herb  in  fcorbutic  habits,  vif- 
cidities  of  the  juices,  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  and  for  promoting 
digefl:ion  ;  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  water  crefs,  but  fomewli  £ 
milder.  The  feeds  are  conflderably  more  pungent  thaji  the  leaves,  and 
agree  in  their  general  qualities  with  thofe  of  mufliard. 

NATRON. 

NATRO  Ny  AnatroUy  Soiide  blanche  ^  Pharm.  Par  if.  Nit  rum  anti- 
quorum.  Aphronitrum.  Baurach.  Natron,  or  Mineral  fixt 
ALKALINE  SALT.  This  fait  is  contained  in  great  abundance  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  bafis  of  the  neutral  fait  fo  plentifully 
extra6led  from  them  for  alimentary  ufes.  It  is  likewife  difcoverable  in 
fundry  mineral  fprings,  even  of  thofe  which  do  not  participate  of  fea  fait. 
The  celebrated  Seltzer  waters,  in  the  archbifhoprick  of  Treves,  appear 
to  be  no  other  than  a  dilute  folution  of  this  fait  mixed  with  a  little  earthy 
matter  :  twelve  ounces  of  the  water,  according  to  Hoffman's  analyiis, 
yield  a  fcruple  of  the  pure  alkali.  In  fome  of  the  eaflern  countries  it  is 
found  in  confiderable  quantities  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  fometimes 
pure,  tut  more  commonly  blended  with  various  heterogeneous  matters, 
from  which  it  is  extrad:ed  by  means  of  water.  I  have  been  favoured  by 
Dr.  Heberden  with  a  fample  of  this  fait  in  a  very  pure  ftate,  which  was 

(a)  Expunged. 
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taken  up  on  the  Pic  of  Teneriffe,  and  with  which  feme  parts  of  that 
mountain  are  covered.  An  account  of  this  fait,  as  found  foflil  in  a 
cryftalline  ftate,  in  the  country  of  Tripoli,  is  contained  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  Vol.  LXI.  Part  II.  The  alkali  called  foda,  or  barilla^  prepared 
by  incinerating  the  maritime  plant  kali  or  glaffwort,  contains  a  fait  of 
the  fame  kind. 

The  mineral  alkali  agrees  in  its  general  qualities  with  the  common 
lixivial  falts  of  vegetables.  The  differences  which  have  been  obferved 
are,  that  it  is  milder  and  lefs  acrid  in  tafte  :  that  it  melts  ealier  in  the 
fire,  and  requires  more  water  for  its  folution  :  that  when  diffblved  in 
water  it  concretes,  on  evaporation,  into  cryftalline  malfes  :  that  when 
expofed  to  a  moift  air,  though  it  grows  fomewhat  moift  on  the  furfiKe, 
it  does  not  run  into  a  liquid  form  :  that  in  a  dry  air,  the  cryftals  lofe 
the  water  necelTary  for  their  cryftalline  form,  and  fall  by  degrees  into  a 
white  powder  :  that  the  neutral  fait,  refuking  from  its  coalition  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  fal glauberi,  is  very  eafily  dilToluble  in  water  and  fufible  in 
the  fire  :  that*  with  the  nitrous  acid  it  forms  cubical  cryftals,  nitrum 
cubicum  j  with  the  marine,  perfed:  fea  fait  j  with  tartar,  a  fait  which 
eafily  cryilallizes,  fal  rupellenfe.  Made  caullic  by  lime,  it  proves  greatly 
inferiour  to  the  vegetable  alkali  in  diiTolving  the  urinary  calculus,  ^^^.y. 

This  fait  appears  to  poffefs  the  fam.e  general  virtues  with  the  vegetable 
alkalies  ;  but  as  it  does  not  liquefy  in  the  air,  it  is  better  adapted  for  an 
ingredient  in  powders ;  and  as  it  is  lefs  acrimonious,  it  may  be  prefumed 
to  be  lefs  difpofed  to  fcimulate  the  firft  paffages  :  fome  of  the  chemifls 
have  taken  great  pains,  in  the  preparation  of  the  common  alkalies,  to 
preferve  in  them  a  part  of  the  oil  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  reduce  them  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  mildnefs,  as  this  alkali,  with  much  greater  Uniformity 
and  certainty,  pofTeffes  in  its  pure  flate. 

N  E  P  E  T  A. 

NEPETA  Pharm.  Land.  Mentha  cat  aria  vulgaris  y  &  major  C.  B. 
Cataria  &  Herba  felis  quibufdam.  Nepeta  Cat  aria  Linn.  Nep,  or 
Catmint,  fo  called  from  its  being  often  deftroyed  by  cats  :  a  hoary 


(a)  Med.  Tranf.   i.  124. 
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plant ;  with  fquare  ftalks ;  heart-fliapeJ,  acuminated,  ferrated  leaves,  fet 
in  pairs  on  long  pedicles ;  and  whitifh  labiated  flowers  ftanding  in  fpikes 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches  :  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  divided  into 
two,  the  lower  into  three  fedlions.  It  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  hedges 
and  on  dry  banks,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  catmint  have  a  moderately  pungent  aromatic  tafl:e,  and 
a  fl:rong  fmell,  not  ill  refembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  fpearmint  and 
pennyroyal ;  of  the  virtues  of  which  herbs,  in  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach, 
and  more  particularly  in  uterine  diforders,  they  appear  alfo  to  participate. 
Their  active  matter  is  extracted  both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  moil 
perfectly  by  the  latter  :  the  Watery  tindlures  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  or 
brownilh  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a  deep  green.  In  difl:illation  with 
water,  they  yield  a  yellowifli  eflTential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  catmint, 
but  rather  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf :  the  remaining  decoftion  is 
ungratefully  bitterifh  and  fubafhringent.  Rectified  fpirit  elevates  likewife 
a  part  of  the  fmell  and  aromatic  warmth,  but  leaves  the  greatefl:  fhare 
behind  concentrated  in  the  extrad:,  which  proves  more  graceful  than  the 
leaves  in  fubftance,  having  more  of  the  mint  and  lefs  of  the  pennyroyal 
flavour. 

NEP  HRiriCUM  LIGNUM. 

NEPHRITICUM  LIGNUM  Pharm,  Edinb.(a)  Lignum  pere- 
grinum  aquam  cceruleam  reddens  C.  B.  Nephritic  wood  :  an  Ameri- 
can wood,  brought  to  us  in  large  compact  ponderous  pieces,  without 
knots  :  the  outer  part  is  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifli  colour,  the  me- 
dullary fubftance  of  a  dark  brownifti  or  reddi£h.  It  is  the  produft  of 
the  Guilandina  Moringa  of  Linnaeus.  This  wood,  macerated  in  water  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  imparts  a  deep  tindure,  appearing,  when  placed 
betwixt  the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a  golden  colour,  in  other  fituations 
of  a  fine  blue :  a  property  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  bark  of  the  afh 
tree,  and  diifers  from  all  other  known  woods.  Pieces  of  a  difl^erent  kind 
of  wood,  are  often  mixed  with  it,  which  give  only  a  yellow  tindure 
to  water. 


(a)  Expunged. 


Nephritic 
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NepiIritic  wood  has  a  flightly  bitterifli  fomewhat  pungent  tafte; 
and  in  rafping  or  fcraping  emits  a  faint  fmell  of  the  aromatic  kind.  The 
blue  watery  tindlure  has  neither  fmell  nor  tafte :  but  a  ftrong  infufion, 
which  appears  not  blue,  but  of  a  dark  brownifh  colour,  is  manifeftly 
bitter,  and  fmells  pretty  agreeably ;  infpiffated,  it  leaves  a  blackifh 
brown  extract,  in  which  the  bitternefs  is  more  confiderable,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  flight  aftringency.  A  faturated  tindture  made  in 
rectified  fpirit,  is  of  a  blackifli  red  colour :  the  extrad,  obtained  by 
infpilfating  it,  is  a  tenacious  relin,  larger  in  quantity  and  weaker  in 
tafte  than  the  watery  extrad:.  According  to  Cartheufer,  the  fpirituous 
extradt  amounts  to  about  one  fifth,  the  watery  only  to  one  twelfth  the 
weight  of  the  wood.  Both  menftrua  feem  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
adlive  matter  for  if  the  wood  remaining  after  the  adion  of  the  one,  be 
digefted  or  boiled  in  the  other,  and  the  liquors  infpiflated,  the  extracts 
thus  obtained  have  neither  fmell  nor  tafte. 

This  wood  ftands  greatly  recommended  in  difficulties  of  urine,  ne- 
phritic complaints,  and  all  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paftages ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  does  not,  like  the 
warmer  diuretics,  heat  or  offend  the  parts :  the  blue  aqueous  tindture 
is  directed  to  be  ufed  as  common  drink,  and  frefti  water  to  be  poured 
on  the  remaining  wood  fo  long  as  it  communicates  any  bluenefs.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  never  known  its  being  given  medicinally,  nor  is 
it  received  in  pradtice :  Geoftroy  fays  he  has  feen  fome  inftances  of  its 
being  ufed  without  fuccefs  ;  and  indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  virtues 
of  ftrong  infufions  or  extradls  of  the  wood,  the  exceedingly  dilute  blue 
tindture  cannot  be  expedled  to  have  much  efficacy. 

NICOTIAN  A. 

TOBACCO:  a  plant  with  alternate  leaves,  and  monopetalous 
tubulous  flowers  divided  into  five  fedlions  :  the  flower  is  followed  by  an 
Gval  capfule,  which  opening  longitudinally,  fheds  numerous  fmall  feeds. 

I.  Nicotian  A  Pharm.  Land.  Nicotiana  major  latifolia  C.  B. 
Ntcotiana  I'abacutn  Linn.  Tobacco  :  with  large,  fliarp-pointed,  pale 
green,  foft  leaves,  about  two  feet  in  length,  joined  immediately  to  the 
ftaik  without  pedicles.     It  was  brought  into  Europe  by  M.  Nicot, 

from 
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from  the  ifland  Tobago  in  America,  about  the  year  1560,  and  is  now 
cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe  in  our  gardens.'  It  is  perennial,  as  is  faid, 
in  America  i  and  annual  with  us. 

The  leaves  of  tobacco  have  a  flrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  very 
acrid  burning  tafte.  They  give  out  their  acrid  matter  both  to  water  and 
fpirit,  mod  perfedly  to  the  latter  :  the  aqueous  infufions  are  of  a  yellow 
or  brown  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a  deep  green.  They  yield  nothing 
conjfiderable  in  diftillation  with  either  menftruum  :  neverthelefs  their 
acrimony  is  greatly  abated  in  the  infpiffation  of  the  tindlures,  the  watery 
extrad:  being  lefs  pungent  than  the  leaves  themfelves,  and  the  fpirituous 
not  much  more  fo.  The  feveral  forts  of  tobacco  brought  from  abroad, 
are  rtronger  in  tafte  than  that  of  our  own  growth,  and  the  extracts  made 
from  them  much  more  fiery,  but  in  lefs  quantity. 

Tobacco  taken  internally,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  or  decodtions  of  it 
ufed  as  a  glyfter,  prove  virulently  cathartic  and  emetic,  occalioning 
extreme  anxiety,  vertigoes,  flupors,  and  diforders  of  the  fenfes  :  fome 
have  neverthelefs  ventured  upon  it  both  as  an  evaciiant,  and  in  minuter 
quantities  as  an  aperient  and  alterant,  in  epilepfies  and  other  obftinate 
chronical  diforders ;  a  practice  which,  though  in  fome  cafes  it  may  have 
been  fuccefsful,  appears  much  too  hazardous  to  be  followed,  particularly 
in  the  more  irritable,  hot,  dry,  bilious  conftitutions.  By  long  boiling 
in  water,  its  deleterious  power  is  abated,  and  at  length  deftroyed :  an 
extradt  made  by  long  codlion  is  recommended  by  Stahl  and  other  German 
phyficians,  as  the  moft  effedual  and  fafe  aperient,  detergent,  expedonnt, 
diuretic,  &c.  but  the  medicine  muft  necelTarily  be  precarious  and 
uncertain  in  llrength,  and  has  never  come  into  ufe  among  us. 

The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  received  by  the  anus,  is  faid  to  be  of  fingular 
efficacy  in  obftinate  conftipations  of  the  belly.  Hoffman  obferves,  that 
horfes  have  often  been  relieved  by  this  remedy,  but  in  human  fubjedts 
it  has  been  rarely  tried  ;  and  fays  he  has  known  fome  of  the  common 
people,  who  laboured  under  excruciating. pains  of  the  inteflines,  freed 
in  an  inftant  from  all  pain  by  fwallowing  the  fmoke.  *  Both  the 
decodion  and  the  fmoke  have  not  unfrequently  been  injeded  in  cafes  of 
incarcerated  hernias,  and  often  with  fuccefs.  The  fmoke  thus  applied  is 
recommended  as  ane  of  the  principal  means  for  the  revival  of  perfons 

apparently 
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apparently  dead  from  drowning  or  other  fudden  caufes ;  but  fome  fufped 
the  narcotic  powers  of  tobacco,  as  unfavourable  in  thefe  cafes. 

Tobacco  is  fometimes  employed  externally  in  unguents  and  lotions, 
for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  deflroying  cutaneous  infects,  and  other  like 
purpofes  :  it  appears  to  be  deftrudtive  to  almoft  all  kinds  of  infeds,  to 
thofe  produced  on  vegetables  as  well  as  on  animals.  Beaten  into  a  mafh 
with  vinegar  or  brandy,  it  has  fometimes  proved  a  ferviceable  application 
for  hard  tumours  of  the  hypochondres  ^^z^.  Some  caution  however  is 
requifite  even  in  thefe  external  ufes  of  tobacco,  particularly  in  folutions 
of  continuity  :  there  are  inftances  of  its  being  thus  tranfmitted  into  the 
blood,  fo  as  to  produce  virulent  effects.  Of  the  common  ufes  of  the 
leaves  brought  from  America,  prepared  in  different  forms,  both  the 
advantages  and  inconveniences  are  too  well  known  to  require  being 
mentioned  here. 

2.  NicoTiANA  MINOR  C.  B.  Pnapeia  quibufdam  nicotiana  minor 
y.B.  'Tobacco  anglicum  Park.  Hyofcyamus  luteus  Ger.  Nicotiana  rujiica 
Linn.  Englifh  tobacco :  with  fhort,  fomewhat  oval  leaves,  fet  on 
pedicles.  It  is  annual,  originally  a  native  of  America,  but  now  propa- 
gates itfelf  plentifully  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  faid  by  fome  to  be  of  the  fame  quality 
with  thofe  of  henbane;  by  others,  to  be  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  but 
weaker,  which,  in  point  of  tafte,  they  manifeftly  are.  They  have  been 
fometimes  fubftituted,  in  our  markets,  to  the  true  tobacco  ;  from  which 
they  are  readily  diftinguifliable  by  their  fmallnefs,  their  oval  fhape,  and 
their  being  furniihed  with  pedicles. 

N  I  r  R  U  M. 

NITRUM  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre  :  a 
neutral  fait,  formed  by  the  coalition  of  the  common  vegetable  fixt  alka- 
line fait  with  a  peculiar  acid  :  of  a  fharp  penetrating  cooling  talle  :  foluble 
in  eight  times  its  weight  of  very  cold  water,  in  kfs  than  thrice  its  weight 
of  water  temperately  warm,  and,  as  is  faid,  in  one  third  its  weight  of 


(a)  Edinhurgh  tnedical  effays,  'vol.  ii,  art.  5, 
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Nitrum 
fixura 


Nitrum  pu- 
riiicatum 
Pharm.  Land. 


boiling  water  :  concreting  from  its  faturated  folutions,  on  evaporation  of 
a  part  of  the  fluid  or  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  heat  that  kept  it  dif- 
folved,  into  colourlefs  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  in  figure  are  hexagonal 
prifms  terminated  by  pyramids  of  the  fame  number  of  iides  :  melting 
thin  as  water  in  a  moderate  heat  :  when  heated  to  ignition,  deflagrating, 
on  the  contact  of  any  inflammable  fubftance,  with  a  bright  flame  and  a 
confliderable  hifl!ing  noife ;  and  leaving,  after  the  detonation,  its  fixed  al- 
kaline fait,  the  acid  being  defliroyed  in  the  adl  of  accenflon. 

The  origin  of  nitre,  or  rather  of  the  acid  which  makes  the  chara(flerifl:ic 
part  of  nitre,  is  unknown.  Thus  much  only  is  known  with  certainty, 
that  common  waters,  both  atmofpherical  and  fubterraneous,  often  contain 
a  little  of  this  acid  in  combination  with  earthy  or  other  bodies,  fo  as  to 
yield,  by  cryflallization,  on  fupplying  the  vegetable  fixt  alkali,  a  perfect 
nitre  :  and  that  when  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  mixed  with  porous 
abforbent  earths,  have  lain  expofed  to  the  air  till  they  are  thoroughly 
rotted,  they  are  found  in  like  manner  to  contain  a  fmall  portion  of  nitre 
or  of  nitrous  acid,  fo  as  to  give  out  a  little  nitre  to  water,  either  without 
addition,  or  on  being  fupplied  with  the  proper  alkaline  bafis.  On  this 
foundation,  fome  nitre  is  prepared  in  different  parts  of  Europe  :  but  the 
grcateft  quantities  are  the  produce  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  the  means  by  which 
it  is  there  fo  plentifully  obtained,  or  whether  it  is  a  natural  or  artificial 
production,  have  not  yet,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  revealed. 

Nitre,  as  brought  into  the  fhops,  has  generally  a  greater  or  lefs  ad- 
mixture of  fea  fait ;  from  which  it  is  purified,  by  diffolving  it  in  boiling 
water,  and,  after  duly  evaporating  the  filtered  folution,  fetting  it  in  a 
cold  place  to  cryftallize.  The  more  impure  brown  nitre  requires  repeated 
diffolution  and  cryflallization  :  _  to  promote  the  purification,  it  is  com- 
monly diffolved  in  lime-water,  or  the  folution  fuffered  to  percolate  through 
quicklime  or  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  wood  aflies.  It  is  obfervable 
that  nitrous  folutions  differ  from  thofe  of  mofl  other  falts  in  contracting 
no  pellicle  in  evaporation  :  if  a  folution  of  rough  nitre,  containing  fea 
fait,  be  boiled  down  till  a  pellicle  appears,  or  till  a  part  of  the  fait  begins 
to  concrete  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  all  that  thus  feparates  is  faid  to  be 
fea  fait,  boiling  water  keeping  far  lefs  of  this  fait  diflblved  than  it  does 
of  nitre  :  but  if  the  liquor  be  now  poured  off,  though  it  fhould  flill 
retain  a  quantity  of  the  fea  fait,  only  the  nitre  will  cryftallize  in  cooling, 
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lea  fait  continuing  diffolved  in  nearly  as  little  water  when  cold,  as  was 
fufficient  to  keep  it  diffolved  when  boiling. 

This  fait  is  one  of  the  principal  medicines  of  the  antiphlogiftic  clafs  ; 
of  general  ufe  in  diforders  accompanied  with  inflammatory  fymptoms 
whether  chronical  or  acute,  and  as  a  corred:or  of  the  inflammation  or 
irritation  produced  by  ftimulating  drugs.  HoflFman  thinks  it  has  an 
advantage  above  the  refrigerants  of  the  acid  kind,  in  not  being  liable  to 
coagulate  the  animal  juices  folutions  of  it  mingling  with  or  diffolving 
recent  thick  blood,  and  in  fome  degree  preferving  it  from  coagulation 
as  well  as  corruption  ;  at  the  fame  time  changing  its  colour,  when  dark 
or  blackifh,  to  a  crimfon,  an  efl*ed;  which  it  produces  alfo,  in  a  lefs 
degree,  upon  the  flefhy  parts  of  dead  animals  ^^3^.  It  retards  likewife  the 
coagulation  of  milk,  but  feems,  from  Stahl's  account,  to  increafe  the  con- 
fidence of  thin  ferous  humours ;  for  he  obferves,  that  when  ufed  in  garga- 
rifms  for  inflammations  of  the  fauces  in  acute  fevers,  it  thickens  the  faiival 
fluid  into  a  mucus,  which  keeps  the  parts  moifl:  for  a  conflderable  time, 
whereas,  when  nitre  is  not  added,  adrynefs  of  the  mouth  prefentlyenfues^ 6 J, 

This  medicine  generally  promotes  urine,  and  often  gives  relief  in 
ftranguries  and  heat  of  urine  whether  Ample  or  proceeding  from  a  ve- 
nereal taint.  It  fometimes  loofens  the  belly,  particularly  in  hot  difpo- 
fitions :  in  cold  phlegmatic  temperaments  it  rarely  has  this  efFed;,  though 
given  in  very  large  dofes  :  the  diarrhoeas  of  acute  difeafes,  and  fluxes  in 
other  circumfl:ances  from  an  acrimony  of  the  bile  or  inflammation  of  the 
inteftines,  have  been  frequently  reflirained  by  it.  In  high  fevers,  it  often 
promotes  a  diaphorefis  or  fweat  i  in  malignant  fevers,  where  the  pulfe  is 
low  and  the  ftrength  greatly  deprefl^ed,  it  impedes  that  falutary  excretion 
and  the  eruption  of  the  exanthemata ;  in  confequence  of  its  general  power 
of  diminifhing  inflammation  and  heat.  It  feems  to  be  prejudicial  in  dif- 
orders of  the  lungs,  though  fom^  fcj  have  ventured  to  prefcribe  it  in 
hsemoptyfes. 

CaJ  Hoffman,  De  falium  mediorum  'virtute,  §.  16.    De  medlcamentis  feleillorihus ,  §.  13.    De  pra- 
JiantiJJima  nitri  virtute,  §.  5.  —  We  cannot,  however,  conclude  much,  from  thefe  kinds  of  experi- 
ments, in  regard  to  the  medical  powers  of  nitre,  or  its  effects  on  the  animal  fluids  whillt  under 
the  laws  of  the  vital  oeconomy. 

(b)  De  ii/u  nitri  medico.  Men/is  martius,  Opicfc.  p.  569. 

(c)  Riverius,  Cent.  i.  obC,  83.  Stahl,  iibi  fupra,  y  Obfew.  chym.  phyf.  vied,  curiof.  p.  464. 
Tralles,  Virium  terreis  afcriptorum  exameit,  p.  246.  Dickfon,  Lond.  7ncd.  obf.  iv.  106.  This  laft 
writer  ventures  to  affert,  that  he  can  depend  upon  an  elefluary  of  conferve  of  rofes  and  nitre  in 
the  cure  of  an  hcemoptoe  alraoft  equally  with  bark  in  an  intermittent. 
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»  The  ufual  dofe  of  nitre,  among  us,  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a 
fcruple ;  though  in  many  cafes  it  may  be  given  with  great  fafety,  and  to 
better  advantage,  in  larger  quantities.  It  has  been  faid,  that  nitre  lofes, 
in  being  melted,  half  its  weight  of  watery  moifture,  and  recover-s  this 
weight  again  on  being  difTolved  and  cryiizWized  f  a  J  ;  from  whence  it 
would  follow,  that  one  part  of  melted  nitre  is  equivalent  to  two  of  the 
eryftals  :  but  there  was  probably  fome  miftake  in  this  experiment,  for 
I  have  repeated  it  with  different  parcels  of  nitre,  and  never  found  the  lofs 
to  be  fo  much  as  one  twentieth  of  its  weight. 

Nitre  may  be  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  troches ;  one  part 
Trochifci  e  of  the  purified  fait  is  commonly  ground  with  three  parts  of  fine  fugar, 
nitro  P6.  L.  ^j^^  mixture  made  up  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth.  In  this 
and  all  other  folid  forms  it  is  accompanied,  however,  with  one  incon- 
venience i  being  liable,  efpecially  when  the  dofe  is  confiderable,  to  oc- 
cafion  a  pain  or  uneafinefs  at  the  ftomach,  which  can  be  prevented  only 
by  plentiful  dilution.  A  liquid  form  is  therefore,  in  general,  the  moft 
eligible,  and  may  be  ealily  rendered  grateful  by  a  proper  addition  of 
fugar. 

The  chemifls  have  thought  to  improve  the  virtue  of  nitre,  by  deflagra- 
tion with  a  fmall  portion  of  fulphur  :   they  melt  the  nitre,  in  a  crucible, 
Sal  prunellffi  and  gradually  fprinkle  on  it  one  twenty-fourth  its  weight  of  flowers  of 
minerd'i^s^      fulphur  :  when  the  deflagration  is  over,  they  pour  out  the  melted  fait 
into  clean,  dry,  warm  brafs  moulds,  fo  as  to  form  it  into  little  cakes. 
In  this  procefs,  a  part  of  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflammable  prin- 
eiple  of  the  fulphur,  detonating  together,  are  both  deflroyed  ;  while  that 
part  of  the  alkali  of  the  nitre,  which  is  thus  forfaken  by  its  acid,  unites 
with  the  acid  of  the  fulphur,  which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  vitriol,  into 
a  new  neutral  fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tartar  ;  and  the  preparation 
is  found  to  be  no  other  than  a  mixture  of  unchanged  nitre  with  a  fmall 
Sal  poly-      portion  of  this  vitriolated  fait.    If  the  nitre  and  fulphur  be  taken  in  equal 
^         '  '  quantities,  the  mixture  injedied  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  cru- 
cible, and  kept  in  till  all  detonation  ceafes,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitre 
will  thus  be  changed  ;  and  the  remaining  fait,  purified  by  folution  in 
water,  proves  almoft  wholly  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tartar. 

The  fame  fait  is  produced  by  pouring  gradually  on  nitre  the  pure  acid 
of  vitriol  or  fulphur  :  this  acid,  uniting  with  the  alkali,  difengages  the 


(a J  Geofiroy,  Memoires  de  I'acad.  des  fcienc,  de  Paris,  pour  l''ann.  17 17. 
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acid  of  the  nitre,  which  begins  to  exhale,  immediately  on  mixture,  in 
yellow  or  red  fumes,  and  may  be  coUefbed  by  diftillation  in  a  glafs  retort 

with  a  moderate  fire.    Two  parts  of  nitre  to  one  of  vitriolic  acid,  is  a  Acidum  ni- 

proper  proportion  for  difengaging  all  the  acid  of  the  nitre  j  the  remain-  g °  fphitus 

ing  fait  is  nearly  a  pure  vitriolated  tartar.    If  three  parts  of  nitre  be  ufed  1^'''^.^^^'^'^" 

to  one  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  a  part  of  the  nitre  remains  unchanged  :  on  spir.  nitri 

diflblving  the  whole  refiduum  in  hot  water,  and  fetting  the  filtered  folu-  fi!?"^^^ 

tion  to  cryftallize,  the  vitriolated  fait  fhoots  firfl,  greateft  part  of  the  Nitrmn  vi- 

1      J  triolatum 

nitre  contmumg  dillolved. 

The  nitrous  fpirit  is  obtained  alfo  by  diftillation  in  a  ftrong  fire  with 
vitriol  in  fubftance ;  the  vitriol  parting,  when  ftrongly  heated,  with  its 
own  acid,  which  then  a6ts  upon  the  nitre  and  extricates  its  acid  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed.  The  fpirit  thus 
diftilled,  called  aqua  fortis,  is  more  phlegmatic  than  the  preceding,  in 
proportion  as  the  vitriol  employed  contains  more  phlegm  than  the  oil 
of  vitriol  :  it  is  likewife  liable  to  an  admixture  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 
more,or  lefs  of  which  is  generally  forced  over.  The  proportion  direfted 
by  the  London  college  is  three  parts  of  nitre,  three  of  green  vitriol 
uncalcined,  and  one  and  a  half  of  the  fame  vitriol  calcined.  The  ingre- 
dients are  well  mixed  together,  the  diftillation  performed  in  an  earthen  Aqua  fonis 
retort  or  an  iron  pot  fitted  with  an  earthen  head  and  a  receiver,  and 
continued  fo  long  as  any  red  vapours  arife.  *  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
has  now  difcarded  this  kind  of  preparation,  and  directs  a  weaker  nitrous  Acidum  ni 
acid  to  be  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  ftrong  acid  and  pure  water. 

The  nitrous  fpirit,  ufually  diftilled  from  rough  nitre,  contains  often 
an  admixture  of  the  marine  acid  as  well  as  of  the  vitriolic.  The  firft 
is  difcovered,  and  feparated,  by  dropping  in  a  little  folution  of  filver, 
the  latter  by  a  folution  of  chalk  or  any  other  calcareous  earth,  made  in 
the  pure  nitrous  acid ;  the  filver  abforbing  the  marine  acid,  and  the 
chalk  the  vitriolic,  and  forming  with  thofe  acids,  refpediively,  indiftb- 
luble  concretes,  which  immediately  render  the  liquor  milky,  and  on 
ftanding  fettle  to  the  bottom.  The  folutions  are  to  be  cautioufly  and 
flowly  dropt  in,  fo  long  only  as  they  continue  to  produce  a  milkinefs  : 
in  cafe  of  an  excefs  in  their  quantity,  if  tjie  fpirit  is  required  perfectly 
pure,  it  is  to  be  rectified  by  rediftillation. 

By  the  property  on  which  the  above  method  of  purification  depends, 
the  nitrous  fpirit  may  be  readily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  two 
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mineral  acids.  By  the  red  or  yellowifh  red  colour  of  its  fumes ;  by  its 
forming  with  one  fourth  its  weight  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  with  fea  fait 
or  its  acid,  a  menflruum  that  perfedtly  diffolves  gold ;  by  its  deflagrating 
on  the  contad;  of  any  inflammable  matter,  when  heated  to  ignition, 
whatever  other  body  it  be  previoufly  combined  with  ;  it  may  with 
certainty  be  diftinguiflied  both  from  thofe  and  from  every  other  known 
fpecies  of  acid. 

This  acid  has  been  fometimes  given  as  a  diuretic,  from  two  or  three 
to  fifty  drops,  diluted  largely  with  water;  but  its  principal  ufe  is  in 
combination  with  other  bodies. 

Combined  with  vegetable  fixt  alkalies,  it  reproduces  common  nitre. 
With  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  or  foda^  it  compofes  a  fpecies  of  nitre  in 
fome  refpeds  different  from  the  common,  cryftallizing  not  into  a  prif- 
matic  but  a  cubical  figure ;  with  volatile  alkalies,  a  fubtile  pungent  fait  re- 
markable for  its  folubility  in  fpirit  of  wine  a)  oi  thefe  two  compounds, 
the  medicinal  qualities  are  little  known,  though  they  fhould  feem  to  be 
well  deferving  of  enquiry.  The  acid,  in  the  moft  concentrated  flate  in 
which  it  is  commonly  met  with,  faturates  about  five  fixths  its  weight  of 
vegetable  fixt  alkali /^/^y. 


*(a)  Nitrum  flam  mans,  volatile,  ammoniacale.  This  fait  diflblves  readily  in  water, 
and  becomes  pappy  or  fluid  in  a  moift  air  :  by  flow  evaporation  in  gentle  warmth  it  flioots  into 
large  cryftals,  much  refembling  thofe  of  common  nitre.  It  diflxilves  in  fix  times  its  weight,  or 
lefs,  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  In  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  it  melts  and  looks  like 
oil,  without  fufFering  any  lofs  of  its  fubftance  ;  on  increafing  the  heat  a  very  little  beyond  that 
degree,  it  b£gins  to  exhale,  and  in  a  little  time  is  wholly  difllpated  :  the  fumes,  caught  in 
proper  vefl"els,  condenfe  not  into  a  concrete  fait,  but  a  fluid  fpirit ;  in  which,  however  perfedl 
the  neutralization  was  at  firfl:,  the  acid  appears  now  to  prevail.  The  fait  thrown  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  without  addition  of  any  inflammable  matter,  emits  bright  flames,  without  detonation 
or  noife:  the  flaflies  continue  to  play  on  the  furface  till  the  whole  quantity  of  the  fait  is  diflipated. 

This  fait  is  in  tafte  iimilar  to  common  nitre,  but  fomewhat  fliarper  or  more  penetrating. 
Taken  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  grains,  it  fenfibly  promotes  urine  ;  and  if  the  patient 
is  kept  warm,  perfpiration  or  fweat.  It  is  recommended  by  Kurella,  preferably  to  the  other 
neutral  faline  medicines,  in  inflammatory  cafes,  in  exanthematous  fevers,  and  as  an  attenuant 
and  refolvent  in  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera.  He  gives  it  either  in  powder,  mixed  with  abforbents 
neutralized  by  lemon  juice,  or  diflxilved  in  well  dulcified  fpirits  of  vitriol  or  nitre,  in  which  lafl: 
form  he  finds  it  in  fome  cafes  to  anfwer  beft  :  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops  of  the  faturated 
folucion  are  given  for  a  dofe  in  any  agreeable  warm  liquor.  He  recommends  it  likewife  externally 
againll  inflammations,  eryfipelafes,  and  gouty  pains,  difl"olved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  either  by  itfelf, 
or  with  the  addition  of  camphor  and  opium.      M.  S.  of  Dr.  tenuis. 

(h)  Homberg,  Memoires  V acad.  toy,  des  Jcienc.  de  Paris,  pourVann,  1699. 
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Solutions  of  calcareous  earths  in  this  acid  are  in  tafte  bitterifli  and 
very  pungent.  They  are  difficultly  made  to  affume  a  cryftalline  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  evaporated  and  exficcated  by  heat,  the  dry  fait  deli-  Nitrum  cai- 
quiates  again  in  the  air.  This  fait  has  not  hitherto  been  employed  ru^""^ 
medicinally,  nor  is  it  as  yet  much  known.  It  is  a  common  ingredient 
in  waters,  which  when  its  quantity  is  confiderable,  it  renders  hard  and 
indifpofed  to  putrefy,  apparently  impeding  putrefadion  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  an  equal  quantity  of  fea  fait.  Alkaline  falts,  fixt 
or  volatile,  added  to  the  folutions,  precipitate  the  earthy  bafis ;  and 
uniting  with  the  acid  in  its  ftead,  compofe  therewith,  according  to  the 
fpecies  of  alkali  employed,  the  common,  cubical,  or  ammoniacal  nitre 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  nitrous  fpirit  dilTolves  zinc,  iron,  copper,  bifmuth,  lead,  mer- 
cury, and  filver,  the  moft  readily  of  all  the  acids  :  tin  it  diffolves 
imperfedtly :  regulus  of  antimony  it  only  corrodes  :  fee  the  refpediive 
metals. 

The^  concentrated  acid,  combined  with  a  due  proportion  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  lofes  its  acidity ;  the  coalition  of  the  two  producing  a 
new  compound,  of  a  gratefully  pungent  tafte  and  colour,  and  which  is 
given  from  a  few  drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  or  more  as  mildly  aperient,, 
diuretic,  antiphlogiflic,  in  fome  degree  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic.  On 
mixing  the  two  fpirits  together,  a  great  heat,  ebullition,  and  noxious 
red  vapours  arife  :  this  conflid:  is  lefs  violent  when,  cautioufiy  and  by 
little  and  little,  the  acid  fpirit  is  added  to  the  vinous,  than  when  the 
vinous  is  added  to  the  acid.    It  is  prudent  alfo  to  place  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  fpirit  of  wine,  in  a  veffel  of  cold  water.    One  part  of  the  Spiritas  ni- 
ftrong  acid  fpirit  is  commonly  taken  to  three  of  the  fpirit  of  wine;|:,  or  ^  V^^i^^/ 
half  a  pound  to  a  quart -f*:  the  mixture,  after  {landing  for  fome  time  Acidum  ni- 
that  the  two  liquors  may  in  fome  degree  unite,  is  fet  to  diflil  with  a  vulgo  fpiri- 
gentle  fire,  by  which  the  union  is  completed,  and  the  very  volatile  ^"^j  P''" 
dulcified  fpirit  feparated  from  the  more  fixt  acid  that  remains  undulcified.  %  Ph.  Edml, 
The  diilillation  is  directed  to  be  continued  fo  long  as  the  fpirit  that 
comes  over  raifes  no  effervefcence  with  fixt  alkaline  falts -f*;  it  may  be 
regulated  more  commodioufly  by  performing  the  procefs  in  a  water 
bath  X,  for  all  that  rifes  in  this  heat  will  be  found  to  be  a  pure  dulcified 
foirit. 

A  fubtile 
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Nitrous  A  fubtile  ethereal  fluid,   flmilar  in  its  general  qualities  to  that  de- 

^  fcribed  under  the  head  of  vitriolic  acid,  is  obtainable  with  the  nitrous 

in  a  more  compendious  manner.  If  equal  parts  by  meafure  of  fpirit 
of  nitre  and  fpirit  of  wine,  of  moderate  ftrength,  be  mixed  together, 
the  bottle  clofely  ftopt,  and  fet  in  a  cool  place,  a  large  proportion  of 
ether  rifes  to  the  furface  in  a  few  days  :  it  may  be  purified  from  the 
adhering  acid,  by  fhaking  it  with  water  in  which  fome  fixt  alkaline  fait 
has  been  diffolved,  and  then  drawing  off"  the  ether  by  diftillation.  The 
medicinal  qualities  of  this  fubtile  fluid  are  not  as  yet  much  known. 

NUMMULARIA. 

NUMMULARIA  Pharm.  Pari/.  Nummularia  major  lutea  C.  B. 
Hiriindinaria.  Centimorbia.  Lyjimachia  Nummularia  Linn.  Money- 
wort :  a  low  creeping  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  fmooth  little 
roundifh  or"  heart-fhaped  leaves  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints  upon  fliort 
pedicles  :  in  their  bofoms  appear  yellow  folitary  monopetalous  flowers, 
each  divided  into  five  oval  fegments,  and  followed  by  a  fmall  round 
capfule  full  of  minute  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moifl;  paflure 
grounds,  and  flowers  from  May  to  near  the  end  of  fummer. 

This  herb  is  accounted  refliringent,  antifcorbutic,  and  vulnerary. 
Boerhaave  looks  upon  it  as  fimilar  to  a  mixture  of  fcurvygrafs  with 
forrel :  it  appears  indeed  to  have  fome  degree  both  of  pungency  and 
acidity,  but  it  is  far  weaker  than  thofe  herbs,  or  than  any  mixture  of 
the  two. 

NVX    MO  SCHAUTA. 

NUX  MOSCHATA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Nux  myrijiica  fruBu 
rotunda  C.  B.  Nucifta.  Myrijiica  officinalis  Linn.  Nutmeg  :  the 
aromatic  kernel  of  a  large  nut,  produced  by  a  tree  faid  to  referable  the 
.pear  tree,  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  outer  part  of  the  fruit  is 
a  foft  flelhy  fubftance  like  that  of  the  walnut,  which  fpontaneoufly  opens 
when  ripe  :  under  this  lies  a  red  membrane  called  mace,  forming  a  kind 
of  reticular  covering,  through  the  fifiAires  of  which  is  feen  the  hard 
woody  fhell  that  includes  the  nutmeg.  Two  forts  of  this  kernel  are 
diftinguifhed':  one  of  an  oblong  figure,  called  male;  the  other  roundifh, 

or 
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or  of  the  fhape  of  an  olive,  called  female  :  this  laft  is  the  officinal  fpecies, 
being  preferred  to  the  other  on  account  of  its  ftronger  and  more  agree- 
able flavour,  and  its  being,  as  is  faid,  lefs  fubjed:  to  become  carious. 
The  nutmegs  are  cured,  according  to  Rumphius,  by  dipping,  them  in  a 
fomewhat  thick  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  that  they  may  be  every 
where  coated  with  the  lime,  which  contributes  to  their  prefervation. 

The  nutmeg  is  a  moderately  warm,  grateful,  unduous  fpice;  fup- 
pofed  to  be  particularly  ufeful  in  weaknefs  of  appetite,  and  the  naufeae 
and  vomitings  accompanying  pregnancy,  and  in  fluxes ;  but  liable, 
when  taken  too  freely,  to  fit  very  uneafy  on  the  fl:omach,  and,  as  is  faid, 
to  aflfedt  the  head.  Roafl:ed  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  becomes  eafily  Nux  mofch. 
friable,  it  proves  lefs  fubjed:  to  thefe  inconveniences,  and  is  fuppofed  ^pharm^Lond. 
likewife  to  be  more  ufeful  in  fluxes. 

Nutmegs,  diftilled  with,  water,  yield  nearly  one  fixteenth/^^^  their 
weight  of  a  limpid  efliential  oil,  very  grateful,  poflTefling  the  flavour  of  01.  Mil.  feu 
the  fpice  in  perfedtion,   and  which  is  faid  to  have  fome  degree  of  an  ""'^^^ 
antifpafmodic  or  hypnotic /^-^^  power:  on  the  furface  of  the  remaining  Pharm.Lond,. 
decodlion  is  found  floating  an  undtuous  concrete  matter  like  tallow,  of 
a  white  colour,   nearly  infipid,  not  eafily  corruptible,   and  hence  re- 
commended as  a  bafis  for  odoriferous  balfams^c^:  the  deco6tion,  freed 
from  this  febaceous  matter,    and  infpiflTated,    leaves  a  weakly  bitter 
fubaflringent  extrad:.      Redified  fpirit   takes    up,    by  maceration  or 
digefl:ion,  the  whole  fmell  and  tafl:e  of  the  nutmegs,  and  receives  from 
them  a  deep  bright  yellow  colour  :  the  fpirit,  drawn  oft  by  difl:illation 
from  the   filtered  tindture,    is  very  flightly   impregnated  with  their 
flavour  -y   greatefl:  part  of  the  fpecific  fmell,   as  well  as  the  aromatic 
warmth,  bitterifhnefs  and  fubafliringency  of  the  fpice  remaining  con- 
centrated in  the  extradt.     The  efifential  oil,   and  an  agreeable  cordial 
water,  lightly  flavoured  with  the  volatile  parts  of  the  nutmeg  by  drawing  Aqua  nuci 
off^  a  gallon  or  nine  pounds  of  proof  fpirit  from  two  ounces  of  the  fpice,  "^ofch.PW. 


UCIS 

bar. 

Lon.l5Edinb^ 


(a)  Hoffman,  Obfewaiiones  phyjico-chymica,  lib.  i.  obf.  \. 

(b)  Mifcell.  nat.  curiofor.  dec.  III.  ahn.  ii.  obf.  120.    Bontius,  de  medicina  Indorum,  p.  20. 

*  (c)  After  a  fluid  effential  oil  had  been  procured  from  nutmegs  by  diftillation,  on  repeating 
the  procefs  upon  the  refiduum,  an  oil  of  a  butyraceous  confiltence  arofe,  which  polTeffed  the 
tafte  and  odour  of  the  nutmeg,  and  was  perfedlly  foluble  in  alcohol.      GmbH  Adverfar* 


are 
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are  kept  in  the  /hops.  Both  the  oil,  and  the  fpirituous  tindture  and 
extracts,  agree  better  with  weak  ftomachs  than  the  nutmegs  in  fubftance. 

Nutmegs,  heated,  and  ftrongly  preffed,  give  out  a  fluid  yellow  oil, 
which  concretes  on  growing  cold  into  a  febaceous  confiftence.  Rum- 
phius  informs  u?,  that  in  the  fpice  iflands,  when  the  nuts  are  broken, 
thofe  kernels  which  appear  damaged,  carious,  or  unripe,  are  feparated 
for  this  ufe,  and  that  feventeen  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  fuch  kernels 
yield  only  one  pound  of  oil,  whereas,  when  the  nutmeg  is  in  perfection, 
it  is  faid  to  afford  near  one  third  its  own  weight. 

Two  kinds  of  febaceous  matter,  faid  to  be  expreffed  from  the  nutmeg, 
are  diftinguifhed  in  the  {hops  by  the  name  of  oil  of  mace  :  the  beft  fort, 
brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies  in  ftone  jars,  is  fomewhat  foft,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  of  a  ftrong  agreeable  fmell  greatly  refembling  that  of  the 
nutmeg  itfelf :  the  other  comes  from  Holland  in  folid  maffes,  generally 
flat  and  of  a  fquare  figure,  of  a  paler  colour  and  much  weaker  fmell. 
Thefe  oils  are  employed  chiefly  externally  in  flomach  plaflers,  and 
in  anodyne  and  nervine  unguents  and  liniments.  They  appear  to  be 
a  mixture  of  the  grofs  febaceous  matter  of  the  nutmeg  with  a  little  of 
the  effential  or  aromatic  oil ;  both  which  may  be  perfectly  feparated 
from  one  another  by  maceration  or  digeflion  in  reflified  fpirit,  or  by 
diftillation  with  water.  The  fpirituous  tindure,  the  diftilled  water,  and 
the  eifential  oil,  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  drawn  from  the  nutmeg  itfelf, 
the  pure  white  febaceous  fubflance  being  left  behind. 

N  U  X  PISTACIA. 

NUX  PISTACIA  Pharm.Edinb.faJ  Pistachio  nut :  an  oblong, 
pointed  nut,  about  the  fize  and  lhape  of  a  filberd ;  including  a  kernel 
of  a  pale  greenifh  colour,  covered  with  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh  fkin.  It 
is  the  produce  of  a  large  tree,  with  winged  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  a£h,  pijiacia  peregrina  fru5fu  racemofo  Jive  terebinthus  i?idica  theophrajii 
C.  B.  Pijiachia  vera  Linn,  which  grows  fpontai^eoufly  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  and  bears  the  cold  of  our  own. 

Pistachio  nuts  have  a  pleafant  fweetifh  unduous  tafte,  refembling 
that  of  fweet  almonds  :  their  principal  difference  from  which  confifts 

(a)  Expunged. 

in 
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in  their  having  rather  a  greater  degree  of  fweetnefs,  accompanied  with 
a  light  grateful  flavour,  and  in  being  more  oily,  and  hence  fomewhat 
more  emollient,  and  perhaps  more  nutritious.  They  have  been  ranked 
among  the  principal  analeptics,  and  greatly  efteemed  by  fome  in  certain 
weaknelTes  and  emaciations.  They  are  taken  chiefly  in  fubftance,  their 
greenifh  hue  rendering  them  unfightly  in  the  form  of  an  emulfion. 
They  are  very  liable  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping. 

N  U  X  VOMICA. 

NUX  VOMICA  P  harm.  Pari/.  Nux  metella.  Vomic  nut:  aflat 
roundifh  feed  or  jcernel,  about  an  inch  broad  and  near  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  v^^ith  a  prominence  in  the  middle  on  both  fldes,  of  a  grey 
colour,  covered  with  a  kind  of  woolly  matter,  internally  hard  and  tough 
like  horn.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
called  by  Plukenet  cucurbitifera  malabarienjis,  cenopli(^  foUis  rotimdis^ 
fruBu.orbiculari  rubro  cujus  grana  funt  nuces  vomic^s  officinarum-,  by  Lin- 
naeus, Strychnos  Nux  Vomica. 

This  feed  difcovers  to  the  tafle  a  confiderable  bitternefs,  but  makes 
little  or  no  impreffion  on  the  organs  of  fmell.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  as 
an  alexipharmac :  Fallopius  relates,  that  it  was  given  with  fuccefs  in  the 
plague ;  that  in  dofes  of  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram,  it  procured  a 
plentiful  fweat ;  and  that  where  this  evacuation  happened,  the  patient 
recovered /^<2y'.  At  prefent  it  is  looked  upon,  and  not  without  good 
foundation,  as  a  deleterious  drug  3  which,  though  like  many  other  dele- 
terious fubfl:ances,  capable,  in  certain  dofes  and  in  certain  circumftances, 
of  producing  happy  eflfedts,  has  its  falutary  and  pernicious  operations 
fo  nearly  and  fo  indeterminably  allied,  that  common  prudence  forbids 
its  being  ventured  on.  Hoflrnan  tells  us  of  a  girl  of  ten  years  of  age, 
to  whom  fifteen  grains,  given  at  tv/ice,  for  the  cure  of  an  obftinate 
quartan,  proved  mortal /^^y.  The  principal  fymptoms  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  produce,  in  human  fubjeds  and  hvMlQS  fcj^  are,  great  anxieties, 

(a)  Trc^.  de  tumoribus  prceternaiuralibus ,  cap.  27. 

(b)  Philofophia  corp.  human,  morbojl,  P.  ii.  cap.  viii.  §.8. 
("cj  Vide  Wepfer,  De  cicuta  aquatica,  cap.xiu,  p.  194,  £5"  feq. 
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flrong  convulfions  or  epileptic  fits,  paralytic  tremors  and  refolutions, 
a  great  increafe  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  of  refpiration,  and  reach- 
ings  and  fubverfions  of  the  ftomach.  Diffedions  of  dogs  killed  by  it 
have  fhewn  no  material  injury  of  the  groffer  parts;  from  whence  we 
may  prefume  that  it  is  the  nervous  fyftem  which  it  immediately  offends. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  adive  matter  of  this  feed  is  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  of  bitter  almonds,  but  more  developed  and  in  a  more  con- 
centrated flate. 

*  The  nux  vomica  was  lately  ufed  in  Sweden  in  an  epidemic  dy- 
fentery,  as  it  is  faid,  with  remarkably  good  effedts.  A  fcruple  of 
the  powder  was  given  to  adults  once  a  day  in  barley  water,  proper 
evacuants  having  been  premifed.  Bergius/^^^,  however,  alTerts,  that 
though  the  flux  was  fupprelTcd  for  twelve  hours  by  this  medicine,  it 
never  failed  to  return.  He  alfo  mentions  a  cafe  in  which  the  above  dofe 
caufed  convulfive  ftretchings  and  vertigo ;  and  after  the  cure  of  the 
dyfentery  by  other  medicines,  a  pain  in  the  ftomach  and  epigaftric  region 
remained  for  a  long  time.  In  the  ifle  of  Ceylon  the  nux  vomica  is  faid 
to  be  ufed  internally  as  a  fpecific  againft  the  bite  of  a  fpecies  of  water- 
fnake. 

The  wood  or  roots  of  the  tree,  or  of  other  trees  of  the  fame  genus, 
are  fometimes  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  under  the  name  of  lignum 
colubrinum  fPharm.  Pari/. J  or  fnakewood,  in  pieces  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  man's  arm,  covered  with  a  brownifh  or  rufty  coloured  bark,,  inter- 
nally of  a  yellowifh  colour  with  whitifh  ftreaks. 

This  wood,  in  rafping  or  fcraping,  emits  a  faint  not  difagreeable  fmell ; 
and  when  chewed  for  fome  time  difcovers  a  very  bitter  tafte.  Cartheufer 
relates,  that  it  gives  a  gold-coloured  tindure  both  to  water  and  fpirit, 
and  that  the  infpiffated  extracts  are  browniflij  that  the  watery  infufion 
has  an  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of  rhodium,  the  fpirituous  little  or  none 
that  the  infufions  and  extradts  made  with  both  menftrua  are  very  bitter 
that  the  quantity  of  watery  extradt  amounts  to  one  fixth  of  the  wood, 
and  that  of  the  fpirituous  to  near  one  fourth ;  and  that  the  wood  remain- 
ing after  the  adtion  of  fpirit,  yields  ftill,  to  water,  a  gold-coloured 

(a)  Mat.  Me<i.  145= 
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tindtare,  and  one  eighth  its  weight  of  a  bitter  fubacrid  extradt :  from 
whence  water  appears  to  be  the  proper  menftruum  of  its  adtive  matter. 

The  lignum  colubrinum  has  been  recommended,  in  fmall  dofes,  not 
exceeding  half  a  dram,  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  in  obftinate  quartans, 
jaundices,  cachexies,  and  other  chronical  diforders  :  it  is  faid  to  ope- 
rate moft  commonly  by  fweat,  fometimes  by  ftool,  and  fometimes  by 
vomit.  It  appears  however  to  be  poffeffed  of  the  fame  ill  qualities  with 
the  nux  vomica  itfelf,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  having  in  fundry  in- 
flances  been  productive  of  convullions^  tremors,  flupors,  and  diforders 
of  the  fenfes, 

TiVE  f aba  indkaP  harm.  Pari/..  Paba  fanBi  ignatiiy  or  faba  febrifuga^ 
is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind,  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  in  the  Philippine  iflands,  called  by  Plukenet  cucurbitijera  malaba- 
thrifoliis  foandeJtSt  catalongay  &  contara  philippinis  orientalibus  didia^  cujus 
nuclei  pepit as  de  befayas  aut  catbalogan  &  fabce  fanBi  ignatii  ab  hifpanisy 
igafur  &  mananaog  infulanis  nuncupati ;  by  Linnaeus,  Strychnos  Ignatii. 
The  feeds  of  the  gourd-like  fruit,  improperly  called  beans,  are  of  a 
roundifh  figure,  very  irregular  and  uneven,  about  the  fize  of  a  middling 
nutmeg,  femitranfparent,  and  of  a  hard  horny  texture. 

Thefe  feeds  have  a  very  bitter  tafte,  and  no  confiderable  fmell :  when 
frefli  they  are  faid  to  have  fomewhat  of  a  muiky  fcent.  Neumann  ob- 
ferves,  that  an  extract  made  of  them  by  redlified  fpirit  imprefles  at  firfl 
a  very  agreeable  bitternefs,  fomewhat  like  that  of  peach  kernels,  w^hich 
going  off  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  ftrong  bitter  j  that  an  extrad:  made  with 
water  is  likewife  bitter  ^  that  the  watery  extradl  is  greenifli  and  in 
quantity  one  half  of-  the  feeds,  the  fpirituous  yellowifh  and  little  more 
than  one  fifth  ^  that  the  feeds  remaining  after  the  action  of  water  fcarcely 
gave  out  any  thing  to  fpirit,  but  that  after  fpirit  they  yielded  above  one 
fourth  of  extract  with  water. 

St.  Ignatius's  bean  is  faid  by  father  Camelli  to  be  employed  by  the 
common  people  in  the  Philippine  iflands  againft  all  difeafes.  The  effeds 
attributed  to  it  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  two  foregoing  fubllances  :  he 
obferves,  that  it  generally  vomits,  fometimes  purges,  and  almoft  always 
produces  in  the  Europeans,  ^though  not  in  the  Indians,  fpafmodic 
motions  j  that  the  dofe  in  fubflance,  as  an  emetic,  is  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  to  be  taken  an  hour  after  eating  j  and  that  in  fmaller  dofes  it 
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fometimes  promotes  a  plentiful  {■WQ2itfaJ.  Neumann  fays  he  has  known 
intermitting  fevers  cured  by  drinking,  on  the  approach  of  a  paroxyfm, 
an  infufion  of  fome  grains  of  the  feed  made  in  carduus  water ^/^^j  and 
I  have  been  informed,  that  two  grains  were  found  to  have  as  much  efFed: 
as  a  full  dofe  of  bark.  This  feed,  neverthelefs,  as  it  apparently  partakes 
of  the  qualities  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  feems  much  too  hazardous 
for  general  ufe. 

N  r  M  P  H  JE  A, 

WATER-LILY  :  an  aquatic  plant,  with  thick  firm  roundifh  leaves, 
furniihed  with  two  obtufe  ears  at  the  pedicle,  floating  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  :  the  flowers,  which  ftand  on  feparate  pedicles,  are  large,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  petala  with  numerous  ftamina  in  the  middle,  followed 
by  fingle  capfules  full  of  blackilh  fhining  feeds  :  the  root  is  long,  thick, 
internally  white  and  fungous. 

1.  Nymphj^a  alba  Jive  Nenuphar  Pbarm.  Edinb.fcJ  Nymphaa 
alba  major  C.  B.  Leuconymphc^a.  Nymphcea  alba  Linn.  White  water- 
lily  :  with  white  flowers  fet  in  four-leaved  cups  :  the  feed  veffels  round, 
and  the  roots  externally  brownifh  or  blackifh. 

2.  Nymphjealutea:  Nymph  c^a  major  lute  a  C.  B.  Nymph  cea  lute  a 
Linn.  Yellow  water-lily  :  with  yellow  flowers  fet  in  large  five-leaved 
cups,  the  feed  veflTels  fhaped  like  a  pear,  and  the  roots  externally  greenilh. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  found  in  rivers  and  large  lakes  ;  the  yellow  is 
mofl;  common  :  they  are  perennial,  and  flower  ufually  in  June.  The 
roots  and  flowers  have  been  employed,  both  internally  and  externally, 
as  demulcent,  anti-inflammatory,  and  in  fome  degree  anodyne.  Their 
virtues,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  great,  as  they  have  no  fmell, 
at  leafl:  when  dried,  and  but  little  tafl:e :  extracts  made  from  them  both 
by  water  and  fpirit  are  weakly  bitterifh,  fubafl;ringent,  and  fubfaline. 
Lindeflolpe  informs  us,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden,  the  roots,  which 

( a)  Fbilofophical  tranfaiiions,  numb.  250. 

(b)  Chymia  medica,  &c,  i.  717.    Chemical  n^jorks,  j).  347.  (c)  Expunged. 
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are  the  flrongeft  part,  were  in  times  of  fcarcity  ufed  as  food,  and  did 
not  prove  imwholefome. 


o  c  n  R  A. 

OCHRA  Jive  Miner  a  ferri  lutea  Del  rubra  Pharm.  Par  if.  Ochre  : 
an  argillaceous  earth ;  lefs  tenacious,  when  moiftened,  than  the  clays  and 
the  boles  ;  impregnated  with  a  calx  of  iron,  and  thereby  tinged  of  a 
yellow  or  red  colour.  The  dark  red  fort  is  called  reddle  or  ruddle, 
rubric  a  fabrilis  Pharm.  Edinb.  (a)  the  yellow  Jil ;  ochra  plinio  &  latinis 
Jil  diBa  Char  let  on.  Thofe  which  are  naturally  yellow  become  red  by 
burning.    Both  kinds  are  dug  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

These  earths  difcover  their  argillaceous  nature,  by  burning  hard  in 
the  fire ;  and  their  ferrugineous  impregnation,  by  digeftion  in  aqua  regis, 
which  extradis  the  iron,  leaving  the  earth  nearly  white.  To  the  tafte 
they  feem  fomewhat  aftringent,  in  confequence,  not  of  the  metallic,  but 
of  the  earthy  part,  for  the  iron  is  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  not  to  be  adted  on 
by  any  fluid  that  exifts  in  the  bodies  of  animals  :  it  may  therefore  be 
prefumed,  that  they  do  not  differ  materially,  in  virtue,  from  the  boles  ; 
except  in  being  lefs  vifcid,  and  therefore  of  lefs  efiicacy  for  obtunding 
acrid  humours  :  fee  Bolus  and  Cimolia.  Among  us  they  are  rarely  or 
never  ufed  medicinally  under  their  own  name  ;  though  fometimes  applied 
in  the  fhops  to  the  counterfeiting  of  earths  that  are  lefs  common. 

O  C  I  M  U  M. 

OCIMUM,  Bajilicumy  Herba  regia.  Basil  :  a  plant,  with  fquare 
llalks  J  oval  leaves  fet  in  pairs ;  and  long  fpikes  of  labiated  flowers, 
whofe  upper  lip  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  lower  entire  :  the  cup 
alfo  has  two  lips,  one  cut  into  four  fedions,  the  other  into  two. 

I.  OciMUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  faj  Ocimum  vulgatius  C.  B.  Ocymum 
medium  citratum  Ger.  Ocimum  Bajilicum  Linn.  Common  or  citron 
bafil  :  with  moil  of  the  leaves  indented,  and  the  flower-cups  edged  with 
fine  hairs. 

(a)  Expunged. 
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2.  OciMUM  CARYOPHYLLATUM  :  Ocitnum  minimum  C.B.  &  Linn. 
Small  or  bufli  bafil  :  with  uncut  leaves. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  eaftern  countries,  and  fown 
annually  in  our  gardens  for  culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes.  The 
feeds,  which  rarely  come  to  perfed:ion  in  this  climate,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  fecond  fort,  are  brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France. 

The  leaves  of  bafil  are  accounted  mildly  balfamic  :  infufions  of  them 
are  fometimes  drank  as  tea  in  catarrhous  and  uterine  diforders,  and  the 
dry  leaves  in  fubftance  made  an  ingredient  in  cephalic  and  flernutatory 
powders.  They  are  very  juicy,  of  a  weakly  aromatic  and  very 
mucilaginous  tafte,  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  which  is  fomewhat  difagree- 
able  when  the  herbs  are  frefh,  but  is  improved  by  drying  :  thofe  of  the 
firfi:  fort  approach  to  the  lemon  fcent,  thofe  of  the  fecond  to  that  of 
cloves.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ellential  oil,  of  a  penetrating  fragrance,  commended  by  Hoffman  as  a 
nervine,  fimilar,  but  greatly  fuperiour,  to  oil  of  marjoram /'^y'. 

^  OE  N  A  N  T  H  E. 

OENANTHE :  this  is  the  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  umbelliferous  clafs,  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies  natives  of 
Great  Britain.  One  of  thefe  only  is  known  by  its  elfedls  on  the 
human  body,  the 

Oenanthe  crocata  Linn,  Hemlock  dropwort :  this  is  a  large 
umbelliferous  plant,  growing  in  ditches  and  other  moift  places ;  with 
pinnated  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  celery  or  chervil,  and  ribbed  ftalks. 
Its  roots  afford  the  eaiieil  mark  of  diflindion,  which  are  white,  thick, 
and  fhort,  and  grow  feveral  together,  forming  a  kind  of  bunch. 

The  hemlock  dropwort  has  long  been  known  as  a  moil  dangerous 
poifon ;  the  mofl  virulent,  perhaps,  that  this  country  produces.  Its 
roots  or  leaves  eaten  by  miflake,  have  frequently  proved  fatal,  occafioning 
violent  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  rigors,  convulfions,  delirium,  and  other 
terrible  affedtions  of  the  nervous  fyftem.    The  head  has  been  faid  to  be 


(aj  Obfer'vationes  phyfico-chymica,  lib.  u  oi/.  4. 
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afFedted  even  by  being  in  the  fame  room  with  a  quantity  of  the  plant. 
Like  fo  many  other  deleterious  vegetables,  it,  however,  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  a  powerful  remedy.  A  cafe  is  publifhed  by  Dr.  Pulteney 
in  the  Philof.  tranfaB.  Vol.  LXII.  in  which  this  plant,  ufed  by 
miftake  inftead  of  the  water  parfnep,  proved  remarkably  efficacious  in 
removing  an  inveterate  fcorbutic  complaint,  which  had  refifted  a  variety 
of  other  remedies.  The  dofe  firft  given  was  a  common  fpoonful  of  the 
juice  of  the  root,  which  at  the  firft  exhibition  produced  very  alarming 
effects.  This  was  afterwards  reduced  to  three  tea-fpoonfuls ;  which 
quantity  was  perfifted  in  a  conliderable  time,  and  then  changed  for  a 
tea-  of  the  leaves.  The  medicine  never  proved  purgative,  but  was 
diuretic.  It  always  occafioned  a  degree  of  vertigo ;  accompanied,  when 
the  juice  itfelf  was  taken,  with  naufea  and  ficknefs. 

If  this  experiment  be  imitated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greateft  degree 
of  caution  will  be  necefTary. 

O  L  E  A. 

OLE  A  fativa  C.  B.  Oka  europaa  Linn.  Olive  :  an  evergreen  tree, 
with  oblong,  narrow,  willow-like  leaves,  and  monopetalous  whitifh 
flowers,  cut  into  four  fedions,  followed  by  clufters  of  oval  black  fruit, 
containing,  under  a  flefhy  pulp,  a  hard  rough  flone.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own 
climate. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  folwaj  h2.s  a  bitter,  auftere,  very  difagreeable 
tafte  :  pickled,  as  brought  from  abroad,  it  proves  lefs  ungrateful,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  promote  appetite  and  digeftion,  and  attenuate  vifcid  phlegm 
in  the  firft  paffages  :  the  Lucca  olives,  which  are  fmaller  than  the  others, 
have  the  weakeft  tafte  j  and  the  Spanifh,  or  larger,  the  ftrongeft  :  thofe 
brought  from  Provence,  which  are  of  a  middling  fize,  are  in  general  moft 
efteemed.  But  the  principal  confumption  of  olives  is  in  the  preparation 
of  the  common  falladoil  f  oleum  olivarum  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.)  which 
is  obtained  by  grinding  and  preffing  them  when  thoroughly  ripe  :  the 
finer  and  purer  oil  iffues  firft  by  gentle  prefifure ;  and  inferiour  forts,  on 
heating  the  refiduum  and  preffing  it  more  ftrongly.  All  thefe  oils  con- 
tain a  portion  of  watery  moifture  j  and  of  the  mucilaginous  fubftance  of 
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the  fruit  :  to  feparate  thefe,  and  thus  prevent  the  oil  from  growing 
rancid,  fome  fea  fait  is  added,  which  not  being  diffoluble  in  the  pure  oil, 
imbibes  the  watery  and  mucilaginous  parts,  and  finks  with  them  to  the 
bottom.  As  this  oil  grows  thick  in  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  a  part  of 
the  fait,  thrown  up  by  fhaking  the  veffel,  is  fometimes  detained  in  it,  fo 
as  to  render  the  tafte  fenlibly  faline.  In  virtue,  it  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  other  flavourlefs  expreffed  oils  :  it  is  preferred  to  the 
others  for  dietetic  ufes,  and  in  plallers  and  unguents,  but  is  more  rarely 
employed  as  an  internal  medicine. 

OLIBANUM. 

O LIBANUM  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Olibanum  :  a  gummy- 
refin  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears 
like  thofe  of  maftich,  but  larger,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  which  by 
age  becomes  reddifh.  It  is  the  product  of  a  tree  of  the  juniper  kind 
growing  in  Arabia;  tho.  juniperus  lycia  of  Linnaeus. 

This  gummy-refin  has  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh  fomewhat  pungent  tafte :  in  chewing,  it  fticks  to  the 
teeth,  becomes  v/hite,  and  renders  the  faliva  milky.  Laid  on  a  red-hot 
iron,  it  readily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a  ftrong,  diffufive,  not 
unpleafant  fmell :  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  incenfe  ufed  by  the 
ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  though  it  is  not  the  fubffcance 
now  knov/n  by  that  name  in  the  iliops.  On  trituration  with  water, 
greatefl  part  of  it  diffolves  into  a  milky  liquor,  which  on  ftanding 
depofites  a  portion  of  refmous  matter,  and  being  now  gently  infpiffated, 
leaves  a  yellow  extradt,  which  retains  greateft  part  of  the  fmell  as 
well  as  the  tafte  of  the  olibanum ;  its  odorous  matter  appearing  to  be  of 
a  lefs  volatile  kind  than  that  of  moil  other  gummy- refins.  Rectified 
fpirit  diffolves  lefs  than  water,  but  takes  up  nearly  all  the  a6tive  matter  : 
the  tranfparent  yellowifh  folution,  infpiffated,  yields  a  very  tenacious 
refin,  in  which  the  adtive  parts  of  the  juice  are  fo  enveloped  and  locked 
up,  that  they  are  fcarcely  to  be  difcovered,  either  by  the  fmell  or  tafle. 

Olibanum  is  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  head  and  breaft,  in 
haemoptoes,  and  in  alvine  and  uterine  liuxes :  the  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to 
a  dram  or  more. 

ONONIS. 
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ONONIS. 

ONONIS  &  Anonis  feu  Arefia  bovis  Pharm.  Edinb.faJ  Anonis 
fpinofa  jiore  purpurea  C.  B.  Rejia  bovis.  Remora  aratri.  Ononis  fpinofa 
Linn.  Rest-harrow:  a  plant  with  flexible  branches  terminating 
in  fharp  prickles ;  fmall  oval  indented  leaves,  ftanding  generally  three 
together,  without  pedicles  ;  and  purplifh  papilionaceous  flowers,  fet  in 
pairs,  followed  each  by  a  fliort  pod  containing  three  unequal  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  wafl:e  grounds  and  dry 
fields,  and  with  its  long  tough  fpreading  roots  obflirudls  the  plough 
or  harrow. 

The  roots  of  refl:-harrow  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  fweetifh, 
bitterifh,  fomewhat  naufeous  tafl:e.  Their  a6live  matter  is  confined  to 
the  cortical  part ;  which  has  been  fometimes  given  in  powder,  in  dofes 
of  a  dram,  and  made  an  ingredient  in  apozems  or  decodtions,  as  an 
aperient  and  diuretic.    Its  virtue  is  extracted  both  by  water  and  fpirit. 

OPIUM. 

OPIUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Opium  :  a  concrete  gummy- 
refinous  juice ;  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious,  efpecially  when  much 
handled  or  warmed ;  of  a  dark  reddifli  brown  colour  in  the  mafs,  and 
when  reduced  into  powder  yellow.  It  is  brought  from  Egypt,  Perfia,  . 
and  fome  other  parts  of  Afia,  in  flat  cakes  or  irregular  mafl!es,  from  four 
to  about  fixteen  ounces  in  weight,  covered  with  leaves  to  prevent  their 
flicking  together. 

It  is  extracted  from  the  heads  of  white  poppies  (fee  PapaverJ  which 
in  thofe  countries  are  cultivated  in  fields  for  this  ufe.  Kaempfer  reports, 
that  the  heads,  when  almoft  ripe,  are  wounded  with  a  five-edged  in- 
ftrument,  by  which  as  many  parallel  incifions  are  made  at  once  from  top 
to  bottom;  that  the  juice  which  exudes  is  next  day  fcraped  ofi^,  and  the 
other  fides  of  the  heads  wounded  in  like  manner;  and  that  the  juice  is 
afterwards  worked  with  a  little  water,  till  it  acquires  the  confifl:ence, 
tenacity,  and  brightnefs  of  the  finefl:  pitch.     The  befl;  opium  was 


(a)  Expunged, 
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formerly  called  Thebaic  opium,  from  its  being  prepared  about  Thebes 
in  Egypt :  no  diftinftion  is  now  made  in  regard  to  the  places  of  its  pro- 
duction, though  the  epithet  thebaic  ferves  to  diftinguifh  fome  of  its 
officinal  preparations. 

Opium  has  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  fomewhat  hot, 
biting  tafte.  Watery  tindlures  of  it  ftrike  a  black  colour  with  chalybeate 
folutions,  and  thus  feem  to  difcover  fome  aftringency.  Mixed  with  the 
ferum  of  blood,  they  thicken  and  render  it  whitifh ;  and  on  blood  itfelf, 
newly  drawn,  they  have  nearly  a  like  effed: :  Mr.  EUer  obferves,  that 
on  examining  with  a  microfcope  blood  thickened  by  a  vinous  tincfture 
of  opium,  the  nature  of  its  globules  feemed  to  be  deflroyed.  But 
neither  from  thefe,  nor  any  of  the  other  known  fenfible  properties  of  this 
drug,  can  its  furprizing  operation  in  the  human  body  be  deduced. 

Taken  in  proper  dofes,  it  commonly  procures  fleep,  and  a  temporary 
refpite  from  pain,  or  the  adtion  of  any  flimulating  power.  The  caufe 
of  the  pain  it  in  many  cafes  confirms  or  augments ;  and  in  not  a  few, 
it  fails  even  of  giving  palliating  relief.  The  cafes  in  which  it  is  proper 
or  improper  will  be  beft  underftood  from  a  view  of  its  general  effeds  1 
which,  fo  far  as  experience  has  hitherto  difcovered  them,  are  the 
following. 

It  renders  the  folids,  while  the  operation  of  the  opium  continues, 
lefs  fenfible  of  every  kind  of  irritation,  whether  proceeding  from  an 
internal  caufe,  or  from  acrimonious  medicines,  as  cantharides,  and  the 
more  adtive  mercurials,  of  which  it  is  the  beft  corredlor  —  It  relaxes 
the  nerves ;  abating  or  removing  cramps  or  fpafms,  even  thofe  of  the 
more  violent  kind ;  and  increafing  paralytic  diforders  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  —  It  incraffates  thin  ferous  humours  in  the  fauces 
and  adjacent  parts  ;  by  which  means,  it  proves  frequently  a  fpeedy  cure 
for  fimple  catarrhs  and  tickling  coughs  ^  but  in  phthifical  and  peripneu- 
monic  cafes,  dangeroufly  obftrudts  expedloration,  unlefs  this  effed:  be 
provided  againft  by  fuitable  additions,  as  ammoniacum  and  fquills  —  It 
produces  a  fullnefs  and  diftenfion  of  the  whole  habit  j  and  thus  ex- 
afperates  inflammations  both  internal  and  external,  and  all  plethoric 
fymptoms  —  It  promotes  perfpiration  and  fweat  j  but  reftrains  all  other 
evacuations,  unlefs  when  they  proceed  from  a  relaxation  and  infenfibility 
of  the  parts,  as  the  colliquative  diarrhoeae  in  the  advanced  ftage  of  hedic 
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fevers  —  It  promotes  labour-pains  and  dtliveiy  f  a  J  more  eftedlually  than 
the  medicines  of  the  ftimulating  kind  ufually  recommended  for  that 
purpofe;  partly  perhaps  by  increaling  plenitude,  and  partly  by  relaxing 
the  folids  or  taking  off  fpafmodic  flrid;ures  —  And  indeed  all  the  pre- 
ceding effed:s  are  perhaps  confequences  of  one  general  power,  being  nearly 
allied  to  thofe  which  natural  fleep  produces  f /? J . 

The  operation  of  opium  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  flow  but 
llrong  and  full  pulfe,  and  a  flight  rednefs,  heat  and  itching  of  the  Ikin  : 
it  is  followed  by  a  weak  and  languid  pulfe,  lownefs  of  the  fpirits,  fome 
difficulty  of  breathing  or  a  fenfe  of  tightnefs  about  the  breafl,  a  flight 
giddinefs  of  the  head,  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fome  degree 
of  naufea.  Given  on  a  full  flomach,  it  commonly  occalions  a  naufea 
from  the  beginning,  which  continues  till  the  opium  is  rejected  along 
with  the  contents  of  the  ftomach.  Where  the  evacuation  of  acrid 
humours,  accumulated  in  the  firfl  pafl'ages,  is  fupprefl'ed  by  it,  great 
ficknefs  and  uneaiinefs  are  generally  complained  of,  till  the  falutary  dif- 
charge  either  takes  place  again  fpontaneoufly  or  is  promoted  by  art. 

An  over  dofe  occafions  either  immoderate  mirth  or  ftupidity,  a  rednefs 
of  the  face,  fwelling  of  the  lips,  relaxation  of  the  joints,  vertigo,  deep 
fleep  with  turbulent  dreams  and  flartings,  convulflons,  and  cold  fweats. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  that  thofe  who  recover,  are  generally  relieved  by  a 
diarrhoea,  or  by  a  profufe  fweat,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  violent 
itching.  The  proper  remedies,  befldes  emetics,  bliflers,  and  bleeding, 
are  acids  and  neutral  mixtures  :  Dr.  Mead  fays  he  has  given,  with  ex- 
traordinary fuccefs,  repeated  dofes  of  a  mixture  of  fait  of  wormwood 
with  lemon  juice. 

A  long  continued  ufe  of  opium  is  produd;ive  of  great  relaxation  and 
debility,  fluggifhnefs,  heavinefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  dropfies,  tremors, 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  frequent  ftimulus  to  urine,  and  propenflty  to 
venery.  On  leaving  it  off,  after  habitual  ufe,  an  extreme  lownefs  of  the 
fpirits,  languor,  and  anxiety,  fucceed ;  which  are  relieved  by  having 
again  recourfe  to  opium,  and  in  fome  meafure  by  fpirituous  or  vinous 
liquors. 

With  regard  to  the  dofe,  one  grain  is  generally  a  fufficient,  and  fome- 
times  too  large  a  one:  maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who  labour  under 


(aj  Mead,  Monita  Sif  pracept,  med,  p,  253.  (b)  See  YqungV  treatife  on  opium. 
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violent  fpafms,  require  oftentimes  two,  three,  or  more  grains ;  though 
even  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  generally  more  advifable  to  repeat  the  dofe  at 
proper  intervals,  than  to  enlarge  it.  By  frequent  ufe,  much  greater 
quantities  may  be  borne :  the  Turks,  who  habituate  themfelves  to 
opium  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  fpirituous  liquors,  are  faid  to  take  commonly 
a  dram  at  a  time,  and  Garcias  fays  that  he  knew  one  who  every  day  took 
ten  drams. 

Opium  appears  to  confift  of  about  five  parts  in  twelve  of  gummy  mat- 
ter, four  of  relinous  matter,  and  three  of  earthy  or  other  indiffoluble 
impurities  ^^y.    From  thefe  lafl  it  is  purified,  in  the  fhops,  by  foftening 
Opium  CO-    the  opium  with  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  a  pound, 
uaa!^\he^     into  the  confiftence  of  a  pulp,  with  care  to  prevent  its  burning;  and 
hzic. Ph. Lon.  whilft  it  remains  quite  hot,  ftrongly  preffing  it  from  the  feces  through 
a  linen  cloth  :  the  flrained  opium  is  then  infpifiTated  in  a  water-bath, 
or  other  gentle  heat,  to  its  original  confiftence.    When  thus  foftened 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts  pafs  the 
ftrainer  together;  whereas,  if  difiiblved  by  a  larger  quantity,  they  would 
feparate  from  one  another. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  it  is  in  the  gummy  or  in  the  refinous 
-  parts  of  opium,  that  its  adlivity  refides.  From  the  experiments  of 
Hoffman /^/^y  and  Neumann  ^c^/,  it  feems  to  be  neither  in  the  diredl 
gum,  nor  in  the  diredt  refin,  but  in  a  certain  fubtile  part  of  the  refinous 
matter,  fomewhat  analog^ous  to  efiTential  oils,  but  of  a  much  lefs  volatile 
kind  :  they  report,  that  on  boiling  the  opium  in  water,  there  arifes  to 
the  furface  a  frothy,  vifcid,  unctuous,  ftrong-fcented  fubftance,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  or  three  drams  from  fixteen  ounces  :  that  this  fubftance, 
\  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  grains,  has  killed  dogs  that*  could  bear  above  a  dram 
of  crude  opiu'rfi ;  that  in  diftillatioji  with  water,  though  it  does  not  rife 
itfelf,  it  gives  over,  at  leaft  in  part,  the  active  principle  of  which  it  is 
the  matrix ;  impregnating  the  diftilled  liquor  with  its  fcent  and  its  fopo- 
rific  power ;  as  eflential  oils  exhale  their  odoriferous  principle  in  the  air, 
without  being  difiipated  themfelves.    What  this  fubtile  and  highly  adlive 

faj  Alfton,  Edinburgh  medical  ejfajs,  'vol.  v.   art.  12. 

( h)  Difs.  de  opii  correSiione genuina  15  ufu,  Oper.fupplement.  II.  P.  i.  p.  645.  Not,  ad Poterium,  p.  437. 
(c)  Chjmia  medita,  'vol.  i.  ^.996.    Chemical  vjorks,  p.  308. 
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principle  really  is,  in  effential  oils,  in  odorous  vegetables  that  yield  no 
oil,  and  in  opium,  is  equally  unknown. 

'  Both  water  and  redified  fpirit  extrad,  difHcultly,  by  maceration  or 
digeftion,  the  adive  matter  of  opium,  and  receive  from  it  a  yellow  or 
brownifh  tindure.  The  watery  folution  is  found  to  contain  great  part 
of  the  refin  along  with  the  gum  ;  and  the  fpirituous,  a  fmaller  proportion 
of  the  gum  along  with  the  refm.  Such  part  of  the  gum  as  is  left  by 
fpirit,  and  fuch  part  of  the  refin  as  is  left  by  water,  feem  to  be  equally 
inert. 

Tindlures  of  opium  in  water,  wine,  and  proof  fpirit,  have  the  fame 
effeds  as  the  opium  in  fubftance  ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  exert 
themfelves  fooner  in  the  body,  and  are  lefs  difpofed  to  leave  a  naufea  on 
the  ftomach.  Tindures  made  in  redified  fpirit  are  faid  to  ad  with 
greater  power  than  the  others  :  Geoffroy  relates,  from  his  own  obfer- 
vation,  that  while  the  watery  and  vinous  tindures  occafioned  quiet 
fleep,  the  fpirituous  brought  on  a  phrenzy  for  a  time.  It  is  faid 
likewife,  that  alkaline  falts  diminifh  the  foporific  virtue  of  the 
opium  J  that  fixt  alkalies  render  it  diuretic,  whilfi:  volatile  ones  deter- 
mine its  adion  to  the  cutaneous  pores  j  and  that  acids  almoft  entirely 
defiiroy  its  force. 

The  officinal  tindures  of  opium  are  made  in  wine  or  proof  fpirit. 
The  college  of  London  direds  two  ounces  of  ftrained  opium  to  be  ma-  Tinaur.the- 
cerated  without  heat  for  a  week  in  a  pint  of  mountain,  with  the  addition  ^' 
of  a  dram  of  cinnamon  and  as  much  cloves  to  alleviate  the  ill  fmell  of 
the  opium  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  orders  the  fame  quantity  of  crude  Tinftura 
opium  to  be  digeflied  for  four  days  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fpirituous 
cinnamon  water  :  a  mixture  of  wine  and  proof  fpirit  has  been  fometimes  num  liqui- 
made  choice  of,  in  order  to  prevent  in  fome  meafure  an  inconvenience 
which  both  of  them  feparately,  confidered  as  officinals,  are  liable  to, 
being  apt  to  throw  off  in  long  {landing  a  part  of  the  opium,  which  in 
wine  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  forms  a  crufl  on  the  furface  of  fpirit.  Of 
the  firfl  of  the  above  tindures  twenty  drops,  and  of  the  latter  twenty-five 
drops,  are  reckoned  to  contain  one  grain  of  opium  :  but  as  thefe  quan- 
tities of  the  menftrua  do  not  eafily  dififolve  all  the  adive  matter  of  fo 
large  a  proportion  of  the  opium,  thofe  dofes  are  generally  obferved  to 
have  fomewhat  lefs  effed  than  a  grain  of  the  drug  in  fubflance.  A& 
drops  alfo,  according  to  different  circumilances,  vary  in  quantity,  though 
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in  number  the  fame,  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  the  fhops  were  furnifhed 
with  a  folution  of  this  drug,  made  in  a  quantity  of  menftruum  large 
enough  not  only  for  the  complete  extraction  of  the  adive  parts,  but  to 
admit  of  the  dofe  being  exactly  determined  by  weight  or  meafure. 

In  a  folid  form,  independently  of  fuch  materials  as  may  be  fubfervient 
to  the  other  indications  of  cure,  it  is  fometimes  mixed  with  faponaceous 
or  gummy  fubftances  which  promote  its  diffolution  in  the  ftomach,  and 
fometimes  with  refinous  ones  which  render  its  diffolution  and  operation 
more  gradual  and  flow :  to  thefe  is  commonly  fuperadded  fome  aromatic 
Pii.  fapona-  ingredient,  to  prevent  its  occafioning  a  naufea.    Thirty-two  parts  of 
cezP  .Lon.  jj]j^Qj^(j  fog^p^  fQui-  Qf  ftrained  opium  moiftened  with  a  little  wine,  and 
Pil.  theba-    One  of  clTence  of  lemons,  beaten  together  j  or  one  part  of  opium,  four 
^q^cxpI^e'       extraCl  of  liquorice,  three  of  Spanifli  foap,  and  two  of  powdered 
Jamaica  pepper,  make  an  elegant  pill  of  the  firll:  kind ;  and  lixteen  parts 
Pil.eftyrace  of  ftrained  ftorax,  eight  of  faffron,  and  five  of  ftrained  opium,  of  the  latter. 
Pharm.Lond.      Many  havc  endeavoured  to  corred;  certain  ill  qualities,  which  they 
fuppofe  opium  to  be  poffeffed  of,  by  roafling  it,   by  fermentation,  by 
long  continued  digeftions  or  boiling,  by  repeated  difTolutions  and  diflil- 
lations.    Thefe  kinds  of  procefTes,  though  recommended  by  feveral  late 
writers,  do  not  promife  any  fingular  advantage.     That  they  weaken  the 
opium  is  indeed  very  probable  ;    but  this  intention  is  anfwered  as 
efFed:ually,  and  with  far  greater  certainty,  by  diminifhing  the  dofe  of 
the  opium  itfelf :  for  the  ill  efFed:s,  which  opium  produces  in  certain 
circumflances,  do  not  depend  on  any  diftindt  property  or  principle,  and 
appear  to  be  no  other  than  the  neceffary  confequences  of  the  fame  power, 
by  which  in  other  circumftances  it  proves  fo  beneficial :  the  only  rational 
way  of  improving  or  corred:ing  this  valuable  drug  feems  to  be,  by  joining 
or  interpofing  fuch  medicines,  as  may  counteract  or  remove  thofe  par- 
ticular effeds  of  it,  which  in  particular  cafes  may  be  injurious. 


OPOBALSAMUM. 

OPOBALSAMUM  Pharm.  Land.      Opobalsamum  or  Balsam 

OF  Gilead  :  a  refinous  juice,  obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree  or  flirub 

(balfamum  fyriacum  rutce folio  C.  B.J  faid  to  grow  in  Arabia.    The  befl 

>fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from  the  plant,  is  fcarce  known  in  Europe; 
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and  the  inferiour  kinds,  faid  to  be  extracted  by  lightly  boiling  the 
branches  and  leaves  in  water,  are  very  rarely  feen  among  us. 

The  true  opobalfam,  according  to  Profper  Alpinus,  is  at  firft  turbid 
and  white,  of  a  very  ftrong  pungent  fmell,  like  that  of  turpentine  ;  but 
much  fweeter  and  more  fragrant,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  aftringent  tafte : 
on  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  light,  of  a 
greenifh  hue,  and  then  of  a  gold  yellow,  after  which  it  grows  thick  like 
turpentine,  and  lofes  much  of  its  fragrance /^^y.  Some  refemble  the 
fmell  of  this  balfam  to  that  of  citrons,  others  to  that  of  a  mixture  of 
rofemary  and  fage  flowers.  I  have  fometimes  met  with  a  curious  balfam 
of  this  laft  kind  of  fmell,  exceedingly  fragrant,  limpid,  and  thin  :  dropt 
on  water,  it  fpread  itfelf  all  over  the  furface,  imparting  to  the  liquor  a 
conliderable  fhare  of  its  tafle  and  fmell  :  the  groffer  part,  that  remained 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  was  fo  tenacious,  as  to  be  eafily  taken  up  at 
once  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  which  is  reckoned,  by  Alpinus  and 
others,  as  a  charadleriftic  of  the  true  balfam. 

This  precious  balfam  is  of  great  efteem  in  the  eaftern  countries,  both 
as  a  medicine,  and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cofmetic.  Its  great 
fcarcity  has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  among  us  :  nor  are  its  virtues, 
probably,  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  fome  of  the  refinous  juices  more  common 
in  the  (hops  ;  all  thefe  fubftances  being  in  their  general  qualities  alike, 
though  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  gratefulnefs,  pungency,  and 
warmth. 

O  P  O  P  A  N  A  X. 

OPOPANAX  Pharm.  Lond.  Opopanax  :  a  concrete  gummy- 
refinous  juice,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  countries,  and  bears  the  colds  of  our 
own  fPaJiinaca  Opopanax  Linn.)  -  The  juice  is  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  fometimes  in  little  round  drops  or  tears,  more  com- 
monly in  irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide  with 
fpecks  of  white,  internally  of  a  paler  colour  and  frequently  variegated 
with  large  whit-e  pieces. 


(a).  Vide  Alpini  dialogum  de  halfamo. 


This 
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This  gummy-relin  has  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid, 
fomewhat  naufeous  tafte.  It  readily  mingles  with  water,  by  triture,  into 
a  milky  liquor,  which  on  ftanding  depofites  a  portion  of  refinous  matter 
and  becorlies  yellowifh  :  to  rectified  fpirit  it  yields  a  gold-coloured  tinc- 
ture, which  taftes  and  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  opopanax.  Water  diftilled 
from  it  is  impregnated  with  its  fmell,  but  no  effential  oil  is  obtained  on 
committing  moderate  quantities  to  the  operation. 

Opopanax  is  an  ufeful  attenuant  and  deobftruent,  and  in  confiderable 
dofes  loofens  the  belly.  It  is  given  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  in  the 
fame  intentions  as  ammoniacum  or  galbanum ;  and  joined  in  fmaller  dofes 
as  an  auxiliary  to  thofe  and  the  other  deobftruent  gums. 

ORIGANUM. 

ORIGANUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Origanum  Jilvejtrey  cunila  bubula 
plinii  C.  B.  Agrioriganum  Jive  onitis  major  Lob.  Origanum  anglicum 
Ger.  Origanum  vulgare  Linn.  Origanum  or  Wild  marjoram  : 
a  plant  with  firm  round  ftalks,  and  oval,  acuminated,  uncut,  fomewhat 
hairy  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  upon  fhort  pedicles  :  on  the  tops  grow  fcaly 
heads  of  pale  red  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  entire  and  the 
lower  cut  into  three  fegments,  fet  in  form  of  a  convex  umbel,  inter- 
mixed with  roundifh  purplifh  leaves  :  each  flower  is  followed  by  four 
minute  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  dry 
chalky  hills  and  gravelly  grounds,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and 
flowers  in  June.  The  flowers,  or  rather  flowery  tops,  of  a  fomewhat 
different  fpecies,  origanum  creticum,  were  formerly  brought  from  Candy, 
but  have  long  given  place  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth,  which  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  quality. 

The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  of  origanum  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  pungent  tafle,  warmer  than  that  of  the  garden  marjoram, 
and  much  refembling  thyme ;  with  which  they  appear  to  agree  in 
medicinal  virtue.  Infufions  of  them  are  fometimes  drank  as  tea,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  diforders  of  the  breaft,  for  promoting  perfpi- 
ration  and  the  fluid  fecretions  in  general :  they  are  fometimes  ufed  alfo 
in  nervine  and  antirheumatic  baths ;  and  the  powder  of  the  dried  herb 

as 
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as  an  errhine.    Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  moderate  quantity  of  01.  effent. 
a  very  acrid  penetrating  effential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  origanum,  ^"S^"^^-^' 
but  lefs  agreeable  than  th©  herb  itfelf :  this  oil  is  applied  on  a  little 
cotton  for  eafing  the  pains  of  carious  teeth ;  and  fometimes  diluted  and 
rubbed  on  the  noftriis,  or  fnufFed  up  the  nofe,  for  attenuating  and  eva- 
cuating mucous  humours* 

O  S  r  E  G  C  0  L  L  A. 

0 S TE OCOLLA  Pharm.  Edinb.  (a)  OJieocolla,  aliis  ojjifragus,  of- 
teitesy  ammoJieuSi  ojieolithosy  holojieus,  Jieloc bites.  Worm.  muf.  Osteo- 
coLLA  or  Bone-binder  :  a  foffil  fubftance,  found  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany,  particularly  in  the  marche  of  Brandenburgh,  and  in  other 
countries.  It  is  met  with  in  loofe  fandy  grounds,  fpreading,  from  near 
the  furface  to  a  conliderable  depth,  into  a  number  of  ramifications  like 
the  roots  of  a  tree  :  it  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  foft  while  under  the  earth, 
friable  when  dry,  rough  on  the  furface,  for  the  moft  part  either  hol- 
low within,  or  filled  with  folid  wood,  or  with  a  powdery  woody 
matter  1^^^. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  for  promoting  the  coalition  of  frac- 
tured bones  and  the  formation  of  a  callus  5  a  virtue  to  which  it  does 
not  feem  to  have  any  claim.  It  is  found  to  be  compofed  of  two  different 
earthy  fubftances,  which  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions,  and  which 
may  be  feparated  from  one  another,  by  wafhing  the  pov/dered  ofteocolla 
with  water  :  the  finer  matter,  which  wafhes  over,  appears  from  its 
burning  into  quicklime,  and  its  properties  in  other  experiments,  to  be 
mere  calcareous  earth,  not  different  in. quality  from  chalk:  the  groffer 
matter  that  remains  is  no  other  than  fand. 

o  s  r  R  E  U  M. 

0 STREUM  PBarm.  Lond.     The  Oyster  3  a  common,  bivalvous, 
marine  fhell  fifh,  .  .  ; 

Ca)  Expunged. 

(hj  A  more  particular  account  of  this  foflil  may  be  feen  in  Neumann'' s  chemical  vjorks,  /.  iiV; 
and  the  Memoires  de  V academic  rojale  des  fciences  de  Berlin,  four  Vann.  1748. 

3  R  The 
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Tells  oftre.  The  (hell  of  the  oyfter,  levigated  into  a  fubtile  powder,  is  employed 
Sr^lw*  abforbent,  in  heart-burns  and  other  like  complaints  ariling  from 

acidities  in  the  firft  paffages  :  the  hollow  fhells  are  generally  made  choice 
of,  as  containing  more,  than  the  thinner  flat  ones,  of  the  fine  white 
earth,  in  proportion  to  the  outer  rough  coat,  which  laft  is  found  to  be 
confiderably  impregnated  with  fea  fait.  By  calcination,  they  are  con- 
verted into  a  ftrong  quicklime,  which  imparts  to  water  a  greater  degree 
of  lithontriptic  power  than  the  mineral  limes  ^  fee  Calx  vha. 


OVUM. 

OVUM  gallinaceum  Pharm.  Lond,      Hens  egg. 


Eggs  are  accounted  very  nutritious,  but  difficult  of  digeftion,  efpe- 
cially  if  boiled  hard.  In  medicine,  the  yolk  has  been  employed  as  an 
intermedium  for  rendering  refinous  juices  and  balfams  foluble  in  water: 
it  anfwers  this  purpofe  lefs  effedlually,  and  lefs  elegantly  than  vegetable 
gums,  the  folutions  obtained  by  means  of  the  animal  matter  being  apt 
on  {landing  to  become  putrid  or  rancid.  The  yolk,  exficcated  by  a 
gentle  warmth,  forms  a  friable  concrete  \  the  white,  a  firm  femi- 
tranfparent  one,  in  appearance  refembling  amber  or  gum-arabic,  and 
foluble  again  in  watery  liquors.  The  boiled  white,  placed  in  a  moifl 
cellar,  deliquiates  fpontaneoully,  and  gummy-refinous  fubftances,  in- 
cluded in  it,  diffolve  along  with  it :  preparations  of  this  kind  have  been 
directed  for  medicinal  ufes,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  more  of  the 
gummy-refm  is  thus  diffolved  by  the  liquamen  of  the  egg  than  by  fimple 
water. 

Tefl;e  ovo-       The  fhells  of  eggs,  freed,  after  boiling,  from  the  inner  fkin,  and 
^fTarm^Lond   ^^^igated  into  fine  powder,  are  fometimes  ufed  as  abforbents,  and  fup- 
pofed,  when  combined  with  the  acid  humours  in  the  firft  palTages,  to 
be  lefs  difpofed  to  bind  the  belly  than  moil  of  the  other  teflaceous 
powders. 

F  JE  O  N  I  A. 

PMONIA  Pharm.  Lond.  Pceonia  folio  nigrkante  fplendido  qua  mas, 
^  paonia femina  fore  plena  rubra  majore  C.  B.     Paonia  officinalis  Linn, 

Male 
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Male  and  Female  peony  or  piony  :  a  plant  with  large  leaves, 
divided  deeply  into  oblong  fegments,  or  rather  compofed  of  a  number  of 
thefe  fegments  fet  on  divided  pedicles  :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  grow 
large  rofe-like  flowers,  followed  each  by  two  or  more  horned  pods, 
internally  of  a  deep  red  colour,  containing  roundifli  fhining  red  or  black 
feeds.  The  male  fort  has  dark  green  leaves,  pale  red  fingle  flowers,  long 
thick  roots,  and  the  ftalks  and  pedicles  ftreaked  with  red  :  the  female 
has  longer  narrower  and  paler  leaves,  deep  red  double  flowers,  and  ir- 
regular roots  compofed  of  feveral  tuberous  pieces  hanging  by  tough 
filaments  from  one  head.  They  are  both  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens  :  they  are  perennial,  produce 
their  flowers  in  May,  and  very  foon  fhed  them. 

The  male  peony  has  been  generally  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe  :  but 
the  female,  which  is  the  largefl:  and  mofl:  elegant,  and  for  this  reafon  the 
mofl:  common,  is  the  fpecies  which  the  fhops  have  been  principally 
fupplied  with.  In  quality,  there  does  not  appear  to  he  any  material 
difference  betwixt  the  two  j  and  hence  the  college  allow  both  forts  to 
be  taken  indifcriminately. 

The  roots  and  feeds  of  peony  have,  when  frefh,  a  faint  unpleafant 
fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  narcotic  kind  ^  and  a  mucilaginous  fubacrid  tafle, 
with  a  flight  degree  of  bitterifhnefs  and  afl:ringency.  In  drying,  they 
lofe  their  fmell,  and  part  of  their  tafl:e.  Extracts  made  from  them  by 
water  are  almofl:  infipid  as  well  as  inodorous  ;  but  extracts  made  by  recti- 
fied fpirit  are  manifefl:ly  bitterifli  and  confiderably  afl:ringent. 

The  leaves  are  nearlv  inodorous.  To  the  laflie,  the  leaves  themfelves 
difcover  a  moderate  degree  of  roughnefs,  and  their  pedicles  of  fweetnefs  ; 
both  which  are  preferved  in  great  meafure  in  the  watery,  but  more 
perfectly  in  the  fpirituous  extracts. 

The  flowers  have  rather  more  fmell  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  a  rough  fweetifh  tafl:e,  which  they  impart,  together  with 
their  colour,  both  to  water  and  fpirit  :  the  watery  infufion  leaves,  on 
being  infpiflated,  a  blackifh  red,  aufliere,  fweetifh,  and  fomewhat  bitter- 
ifh  extracft :  the  fpirituous  tindture  yields  an  extradt  of  a  beautiful  bright  , 
red,  of  an  agreeable  though  weak  fmell,  a  moderate  afl:ringency,  and  an 
almofi:  faccharine  fweetnefs. 
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The  roots,  flowers,  and  feeds,  are  looked  upon  as  lightly  anodyne 
and  corroborant ;  to  the  latter,  at  leaft,  of  which  virtues,  they  appear 
from  the  above  experiments  to  have  fome  claim.  They  have  been 
principally  recommended  in  fpafmodic  and  epileptic  complaints  ;  in 
which,  we  are  afraid,  their  effects  are  not  very  confiderable. 

P  ^  L  MA. 

PALM  :  a  tall  unbranched  tree,  with  long  reed-like  leaves  elegantly 
difpofed  on  the  top.  Different  fpecies  of  it  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  palma  major  C.  B.  Phcenix  dactylifera  Linn,  is  cultivated  in 
fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Its  fruit,  the  dates  of  the  (hops, 
is  of  an  oblong  fhape,  like  an  acorn,  but  generally  larger  5  and  coniifts  of 
a  thick  flefliy  fubftance  including,  and  freely  parting  from,  an  oblong 
hard  flone,  which  has  a  remarkable  furrow  running  its  whole  length 
upon  one  fide.  The  bell:  dates  come  from  Tunis :  they  fhould  be 
chofen  large,  foftifh,  not  much  wrinkled,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide,  with  a  whitifh  membrane  betv/ixt  the  flefh  and  the  ftone. 
They  have  an  agreeable  fweet  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight  aftringency ;  • 
and  hence  ftand  recommended  in  tickling  coughs  and  thin  acrid  de- 
fluxions  on  the  lungs,  and  in  alvine  fluxes.  Among  the  Egyptians  and 
Africans,  they  are  faid  to  be  a  principal  article  of  food,  and  when 
ufed  too  freely,  to  be  difhcult  of  digeftion,  occafion  headachs,  fome- 
times  gripes,  and,  in  length  of  time,  obflrudlions  of  the  vifcera,  cachec- 
tic, and  melancholic  diforders. 

The  palma  oleofa  (palma  foliorum  pediculis  fpinojis,  fruBu  priimformi 
luteo  oleofo  Sloan,  jam.)  is  a  native  of  the  coafl  of  Guinea /^^y' and  the 
Cape  Verd  iflands,  from  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  Jamaica 
Oleum  ex-    and  Barbadoes.    From  its  fruit  is  extracted  an  oil,  which,  as  brought 
pieffum  pal-  ^bout  the  confifleucc  of  an  ointment,   of  a  ftrong,  not  dif- 

BIX  Ph.  Ed.  '  n  1       1  1         •  • 

agreeable  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  particular  tafte  :   by  long  keepmg  it 

*(a)  According  to  Bergius,  another  fpecies  of  the  oil  palm  grows  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and 
in  Senegal,  the  palma  altijjima  non  /pinofa,  fruStu  pruniformi  minore,  racmo  J'parfo  Sloan,  Jam. 
Adanfon.  . 
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lofes  its  high  colour,  and  becomes  white,  and  in  this  Hate  is  to  be  re- 
jedled.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coafl  are  faid  to  employ  the 
palm  oil  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  we  do  butter.  With  us,  it  is  only 
ufed  in  fome  external  applications,  for  pains  and  weaknefs  of  the 
nerves,  cramps,  fprains,  and  other  like  complaints.  The  common 
people  fometimes  apply  it  to  chilblains  ;  and,  when  ufed  early,  not 
without  benefit.  It  is  faid  to  be  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  hardnefs  of 
the  belly,  both  of  adults  and  children  f  aj. 

The  medullary  part  of  certain  oriental  palm  trees  (palma  indica  cau- 
dice  in  annulos  protuberantes  dijiindlo^  fruBn  pruniformi^  Rati.  Sagus, 
fell  palma  farinaria  Rumph,  Amb.(b)  affords  another  article  of  food  to 
the  natives,  and  of  the  materia  medica  to  us.  The  farinaceous  medulla, 
freed  from  the  filamentous  matter  with  which  it  is  inveloped,  is  beaten 
with  water,  and  made  into  cakes,  which  are  afterwards  reduced  into 
fmall  grains,  and  dried.  The  cakes  are  faid  to  be  the  bread  ufed  by  the 
Indians  in  fcarcity  of  rice  :  the  grains  are  the  fago  or  fagou  of  the  fhops. 
This  fubftance,  commonly  recommended  as  a  reftorative  in  phthifes  and 
emaciations  and  for  reflraining  fluxions,  appears  to  be  a  light,  mode- 
rately nutritious  demulcent  food  ;  in  which  view  it  is  by  fome  diredied  (^<r^ 
as  a  proper  aliment  for  young  children,  in  preference  to  the  more 
tenacious  and  lefs  digeflible  preparations  of  wheat  flour.  It  dilTolves  in 
water  into  a  vjfcid  mucilage;  is  lefs  acefcent  and  flatulent  than  other 
farinse ;  keeps  longer  in  the  grain,  even  for  twenty  years  in  a  dry  place, 
and  alfo  in  its  mucilaginous  ftate  a  long  time^^y*. 

P  A  P  A  V  E  R. 

POPPY:  a  plant  with  oblong  leaves,   and  round  ftalks,  divided 
into  a  few  branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  large  tetrapeta-  " 
lous  flower,  fet  in  a  two-leaved  cup  that  falls  oflF  as  the  flower  opens  : 
the  flower  itfelf  likewife  foon  falls,  leaving  a  fmooth  roundifh  head  or 

(a)  Bergii  Mat.  Med.  882. 
*(h)  T\it  Cjc as  circinalis  Linn,  has  been  given  as  the  fago  plant,  but^  as  Eergius  fapporesj 
ctroneoufly, 

(cj  Albertua  Seba,  Thefaur,  wl.  i.  /■  40.    Jil,  nat,  curio/,  mU  i.  Append* 

(d)  Qullen,  Mat,  Med.-  • 

capfulcj 
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capfule,  covered  with  a  radiated  crown,  and  containing  a  number  of 
fmooth  roundifh  feeds.  It  is  annual,  and  flowers  from  June  to  near  the 
end  of  fummer. 

1.  Papaver  album  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Papauer  hortenfe 
Jemine  albo  C.  B.     Papaver  fomniferum  Linn.       White  poppy  :  with 

fmooth,  flightly  indented  leaves ;  and  whitifh  flowers  and  feeds. 

2.  Papaver  nigrum  :  Papaver  hortenfe  nigra  femine  C.  B.  Black 
poppy  :  a  variety  of  the  former,  with  fmooth,  flightly  indented  leaves, 
purple  flowers,  and  black  feeds. 

These  plants  are  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Europe  j  and  feveral 
varieties  of  them,  in  regard  to  the  flowers,  are  produced  by  culture  in 
our  gardens.  The  heads,  ftalk,  and  leaves,  have  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a  bitterifli  biting  taflie,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  opium.  Their 
fmell  and  tafl:e  is  lodged  in  a  milky  juice ;  which  abounds  chiefly  in  the 
cortical  part  of  the  heads ;  which  may  be  collected,  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, by  flightly  wounding  them  when  almofl:  ripe  j  and  which,  on^  being 
expofed  for  a  little  time  to  a  warm  air,  thickens  into  a  tenacious  dark- 
coloured  mafs,  fimilar  to  the  opium  brought  from  abroad,  but  flironger 
in  fmell  and  taflie.  The  juices  thus  obtained  from  the  two  forts  of 
poppies,  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  quality,  the  difference  being  only  in 
the  quantity  afforded  :  the  white  poppy,  which  is  thfe  largeft,  is  the  fort 
cultivated  by  the  preparers  of  opium  in  the  eaflern  countries,  and  for 
medicinal  ufes  in  this.  *  The  following  extradt  from  Mr.  Kerr's  account 
of  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  the  preparation  of  opium,  in  the  province 
of  Bahar  in  the  Eafl;  Indies,  may  convey  ufeful  information. 

The  feeds  arc  fown  in  Odiober  or  November.  The  plants  are  allowed 
to  grovv  fix  or  eight  inches  diftant  from  each  other,  and  are  plentifully 
fupplied  with  water.  When  the  young  plants  are  fix  or  eight  inches 
high,  they  are  watered  more  fparingly.  But  the  cultivator  ftrews  all  over 
the  areas  a  nutrient  compofl:  of  afhes,  human  excrements,  cow-dung,  and 
a  large  portion  of  nitrous  earth,  fcraped  from  the  highways  and  old 
mud-walls.  When  the  plants  are  nigh  flowerings  they  are  watered  pro- 
fufely  to  increafe  the  juice.  . 

When 
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"-When  the  capfules  arehal^  grown,  no  more  water  is  given,  and  they 
begin  to  collect  the  opium.  At  fun-fet  they  make  two  longitudinal 
double  incifions  upon  each  half-ripe  capfule,  paffing  from  below  upwards, 
and  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the  internal  cavity  of  the  capfule.  The 
incifions  are  repeated  every  evening,  until  each  capfule  has  received  fix 
or  eight  wounds ;  they  are  then  allowed  to  ripen  their  feeds.  The  ripe 
capfules  afford  little  or  no  juice.  If  the  wound  was  made  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  a  cicatrix  would  be  too  foon  formed. — The  night-dews,  by  their 
moifture,  favour  the  exflillation  of  the  juice.  Early  in  the  morning 
old  women,  boys,  and  girls,  colledt  the  juice,  by  fcraping  it  off  the 
wounds  with  a  fmall  iron  fcoop,  and  depofite  the  whole  in  an  earthen  pot, 
where  it  is  worked  by  the  hand  in  the  open  ftm-fhine,  until  it  becomes 
of  a  confiderable  fpiffitude  :  it  is  then  formed  into  cakes  of  a  globular 
fhape,  and  about  four  pounds  in  weight,  and  laid  into  little  earthen  bafins 
to  be  further  exficcated.  Thefe  cakes  are  covered  over  witli  the  poppy  or 
tobacco  leaves,  and  dried  until  they  are  fit  for  fale.  Opium  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  cow-dung,  the  extradl  of  the  poppy-plant  procured  by 
boiling,  and  various  other  fubftances  which  they  keep  in  fecrecy.'Y^y 

The  collection  of  the  pure  milky  juice  of  the  poppy  has  not,  among 
us,  been  as  yet  praftifed  in  large,  or  with  a  view  to  the  fupplying  of  the 
common  demand  of  opium.  Inftead  of  this  troublefome  procefs,.  we 
extradt  the  narcotic  matter  by  menftrua  i  the  adive  parts  of  opium,  as 
obferved  under  that  article,  being  completely  diiToluble  both  by  water  and 
redified  fpirit.  A  portion  of  the  herbaceous  inert  fubftance  of  the  plant 
is  indeed,  at  the  fame  time,  taken  up,  at  leafl  when  water  is  made  ufe  of, 
fo  as  to  render  an  enlargement  of  the  dofe  neceflary  :  but  this  addition 
to  the  bulk  of  a  dofe  of  opium  Would  be  of  no  inconvenience,  if  the 
compound  was  always  of  the  fame  ftrength,  or  the  narcotic  and  inert 
matter  in  the  fame  proportions  to  one  another  j  a  point  which  cannot  be 
attained  with  fo  much  precifion  as  could  be  wifhed,  but  which  may 
neverthelefs,  by  due  care  in  the  preparation,  be  adjufted  as  nearly  as 
common  practice  in  moll  cafes  requires. 

The  college  of  London  direds  the  dried  heads,  cut  and  cleared  from 
the  feeds,  to  be  boiled  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  and 
a  half  to  fix  gallons,  and  now  and  then  ftirred  to  prevent  their  burning, 
till  only  about  one  third  part  of  the  liquor  remains,  which  will  be  almofl: 

{a J  Land.  Me-d,  Qbf.  and  Inj.  Vol.  V.  318. 
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Syrup,  e  me- 
coniofivedi- 
acodionP.Z. 


yrupus  pa- 
paveris  albi, 
feu  de  meco- 
nio,  vulgo 
diacodion 
Ph.  Edinb, 


Extraft.  ca- 
pitum  papa- 
veris  albi 
Bhar,  Edinb, 


entirely  foaked  up  by  the  poppies :  the  decoftion  is  to  be  flrongly  prefTed 
out,  boiled  down  to  about  four  pints,  then  ftrained  whilft  hot,  firfl: 
through  a  fieve  and  afterwards  through  a  fine  woollen  cloth,  and  fet  by 
for  a  night  to  fettle  :  to  the  liquor,  poured  off  clear,  fix  pounds  of 
double-refined  fugar  are  to  be  added  j  and  the  mixture  boiled  till  its 
weight  comes  to  nine  pounds  or  a  little  more,  that  it  may  become  a  fyrup 
of  a  proper  confidence.  An  ounce  of  this  fyrup  is  reckoned  equivalent 
to  about  a  grain  of  opium.  *The  Edinburgh  college  diredls  two  pounds 
of  poppy  heads  without  the  feeds  to  be  macerated  for  a  night  in  thirty 
pounds  of  boiling  water,  the  liquor  then  boiled  down  till  only  a  third 
part  remains,  which  is  to  be  ftrongly  exprefiTed  and  fi:rained,  then  boiled 
again  to  the  half,  firained,  and  made  into  a  fyrup  with  a  fufiicient  quan- 
tity of  fugar.  They  alfo  allow  this  fyrup  to  be  made  by  difi!blving  one 
dram  of  the  extract  of  white  poppy  heads  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
fimple  fyrup. 

A  decoftion  of  poppy  heads  in  water,  flrongly  prefixed  out,  depurated 
by  fettling,  then  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  infpifiated,  yields  an 
extradl  amounting  to  one  fifth  or  one  fixth  the  weight  of  the  heads  :  it 
is  faid,  that  two  grains  of  this  preparation  are  equivalent  to  one  grain  of 
opium,  and  that  the  extraft  is  not  liable  to  produce  a  naufea  or  giddinefs 
which  generally  follow  the  ufe  of  pure  o'l^\^^vc^  ( a )  :  but  the  confequential 
effedts  which  opiates  produce,  in  different  fubjedts,  and  in  difi^erent  cir- 
cumfliances,  are  fo  variable,  that  the  trials  which  have  been  made  of  this 
preparation,  however  fuccefsful,  do  not  appear  fufiicient  for  efi:ablifhing 
this  fuperiority.  Of  tindtures  or  extracts  made  with  fpirituous  menfl:rua, 
no  medicinal  trials,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  as  yet  been  made  :  in  fmell 
and  tafi:e  they  approach  more  to  opium  than  any  other  preparation  of  the 
poppy  I  have  feen. 

Many  have  fuppofed  the  feeds  of  the  poppy  to  be,  like  the  other  parts 
of  the  herb,  narcotic /^^^ ;  mifled,  perhaps,  by  analogical  reafoning 
from  other  plants.  Though  the  feeds  of  many  plants  are  more  effica- 
cious tlian  the  vefiJel  in  which  they  are  lodged ;  thofe  of  the  poppy  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  which  is  diffufed  through  their  covering, 


^aj  Mr.  Arnot,  Edinhiirgh  medical  ejfays,  'vol.  v.  art.  II, 
fij  Hermann,  Cymjur.  mat.  med.  Edit.  Boeder,  p.  436. 
/•  279- 
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through  the  ftalks,  and  more  fparingly  through  the  leaves.  If  emul- 
lions  of  poppy  feeds  have  been  found  ferviceable  in  coughs,  catarrhs, 
heat  of  urine,  and  other  like  diforders ;  it  is  not  to  an  anodyne,  but  an 
emollient  quality,  that  this  virtue  is  to  be  afcribed.  The  feeds  in  fub- 
flance  have  a  fweetifh  unduous  farinaceous  tafte,  and  yield  upon  ex- 
preffion  a  large  quantity  of  inlipid  oil  :  both  the  feeds  themfelves  and 
the  oil  are  faid  to  be  in  fome  places  common  articles  of  food  faj. 

3.  Pap  AVER  ERRATicuM  Fharm.  Lond.  Papaver  erraticum  majus 
C.  B.  Papaver  Rhcsas  Linn.  Wild  or  red  poppy,  or  corn-rofe  :  with 
deep  red  flowers,  dark-coloured  feeds,  hairy  leaves  and  ftalks,  and  the 
leaves  cut  almoft,  or  quite,  to  the  pedicle  into  indented  fegments.  It  is 
common  in  corn-fields ;  and  is  fonietimes,  like  the  others,  made  to  vary 
its  flowers  by  culture. 

The  heads  of  this  fpecies  appear  to  contain  the  fame  kind  of  narcotic 
juice  with  thofe  of  the  two  preceding,  but  in  fo  much  fmaller  quantity 
that  they  are  wholly  neglected.  The  only  part  made  ufe  of  is  the  flowers, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  likewife  impregnated  in  fome  degree  with  the 
fame  anodyne  principle,  and  fliand  recommended  in  catarrhs,  coughs, 
fpitting  of  blood,  and  other  diforders  :  they  have  a  flight  narcotic  fmell, 
and  a  very  mucilaginous  taflie,  accompanied  with  a  fenfible  bitteriflinefs. 
They  are  at  prefent  regarded  rather  on  account  of  their  colour,  than  for 
any  great  virtues  expedted  from  them  :  they  yield  upon  expreflion  a  deep 
red  juice,  and  impart  the  fame  colour  to  watery  liquors,  and  a  brighter 
though  paler  red  to  redtified  fpirit.  A  flirong  infuflon  of  them  is  prepared 
in  the  fliops,  by  pouring  four  pints  and  a  half  of  boiling  water  upon  four 
pounds  of  the  frefli  flowers,  fl:irring  them  over  the  fire  till  the  flowers 
are  all  immerged,  and  fetting  them  by  to  fl:eep  for  a  night  :  without  the 
application  of  fire  fo  as  to  fcald  or  flirink  the  flowers  a  little,  they  can 
fcarcely  be  moifl:ened  with  the  water ;  if  the  heat  is  continued  longer  than 
this  effedl  is  produced,  the  liquor  turns  out  quite  flimy.  This  infuflon,  Syr,  papav. 
preflTed  out  and  depurated  by  fettling,  is  reduced,  by  a  proper  addition  of  ^' 
fugar,  into  a  deep  red  fyrup.    The^  colouring  matter  of  the  red  poppy 

(a)  Profper  Alpinus,  De  medicina  jEgyptiorun,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.     Geoffroy,   Mat.  med.   torn.  ii. 
/.  715.    Linnsi,  AnKsnit at.  Academic,  iii.  71. 
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differs  from  that  of  clove-gilly  flowers,  red  rofes,  and  other  bright  red 
flowers,  in  this  ^  that  on  the  admixture  of  alkaline  liquors,  it  does  not 
change,  like  them,  to  a  green,  but  to  a  dark  purple.  v 

PARALYSIS. 

PARALTSIS :  a  plant  with  oblong  wrinkled  leaves,  hairy  on  the 
upper  fides  of  the  ribs ;  and  naked  fl:alks,  bearing  monopetalous  flowers, 
each  of  which  is  divided  about  the  edge  into  five  fegments,  and  fet  in  a 
loofe  tubulous,  ridged  cup,  which,  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  inclofes 
a  huflc  full  of  roundifli  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  early  in  the 
fpring.^ 

1.  Paralysis  P^^m.  Lond.  Verbafculum  -pratenfe  odoratum  C.B. 
Primula  veris  major  Gerard.  Primula  veris  officinalis  Linn.  Cowflip, 
paigil,  or  peagle :  with  feveral  flowers  fet  together  on  one  flialk,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  drooping  downwards.  It  grows  wild  in  marfhes  and 
moifl:  meadows. 

Cowslip  flowers  have  a  moderately  fl:rong  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  fome- 
what  roughifh  bitterifh  tafl:e ;  both  which  they  impart,  together  with 
a  yellow  tindlure,  to  watery  and  to  fpirituous  menfl:rua.  Vinous  liquors,, 
impregnated  with  their  flavour  by  maceration  or  fermentation,  and  flirong 
infufions  of  them  drank  as  tea,  are  fuppofed  to  be  mildly  corroborant, 
Syr.  e  flor.  antifpafmodic,  and  anodyne.  An  infufion  of  three  pounds  of  the  frelh 
Pharm^Lond  ^owers  in  fivc  pints  of  boiling  water  is  made  in  the  fhops  into  a  fyrup, 
of  ^  fine  yellow  colour,  and  agreeably  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
the  cowflips, 

2.  Primula  veris  Pharm .  Edinb .(a)  Primula  'veris  minor  Ger. 
Verbafculum  Jihejlre  majus  Jingulari  jiore  C.  B.  Primula  veris  acaulis 
Linn.  Primrofe  :  with  pale  yellow  folitary  flowers.  It  grows  wild  in 
woods  and  hedges. 

The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  much  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable  in  fmell 
than  thofe  of  the  preceding.    The  leaves  and  the  roots  feem  to  partake 
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in  fome  degree  of  the  nature  of  thofe  of  afarum ;  acting  as  ftrong  errhines 
or  fternutatories,  when  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  and  as  emetics  (the  roots  at 
leaft)  when  taken  internally.  Gerard  reports,  as  from  the  experience  of 
a  Ikilful  praditioner,  that  **  a  dram  and  a  half  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
roots  (taken  up  in  autumn)  purgeth  by  vomit  very  forcibly,  but  fafely, 
in  fuch  manner  as  afarum  doth," 

F  A  R  E  I  R  A. 

PA  RE  IRA  BRA  FA  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Pareyra,  Ambutua,  Bu- 
tuay  Overo  brutua,  Zan.  hiji.  Pharm.  Parif.  Pareira  brava:  the 
root  of  an  American  climbing  plant  ( convolvulus  brazilianus  Jlore  oBopetalo 
monococcos  Rail  hiJi,  CiJJampelos  Pariera  Linn.)  brought  from  Brazil, 
generally  in  crooked  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome  no  bigger  than  the 
finger,  others  as  large  as  a  child's  arm  :  the  outfide  is  brownifh  and 
varioufly  wrinkled  the  internal  fubliance  of  a  pale  dull  yellowifh  hue, 
and  interwoven  as  it  were  with  v/oody  fibres,  fo  that  on  a  tranfverfe 
fed:ion,  there  appears  a  number  of  concentric  circles,  crofl'ed  with  ftriae 
running  from  the  center  to  the  circumference. 

This  root  is  extolled  by  the  Brafilians  and  Portuguefe  in  a  variety  of 
difeafes,  particularly  in  fupprefiions  of  urine  and  in  nephritic  and  cal- 
culous complaints.  GeofFroy  is  of  opinion,  that  its  virtue  confifts  in 
difiTolving  and  attenuating  tenacious  juices  ^  and  reports,  that  in  fundry 
diforders  arifing  from  their  vifcidity,  it  was  found  remarkably  beneficial  : 
that  in  nephritic  pains  and  fupprefiions  of  urine,  he  has  often  given  it 
with  happy  fuccefs  :  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  the  patient  freed  from 
pain  almoft:  in  an  infi:ant,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  urine  brought  on  : 
that  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  where  the  urine  was  mucous 
and  purulent,  and  could  fcarcely  be  voided,  or  not  without  great  un- 
eafinefs,  the  fymptoms  were  foon  relieved  by  pareira,  and  the  ulcer  at 
length  healed  by  joining  to  it  balfam  of  copaiba  :  that  in  an  aflihmatic 
cafe,  where  the  patient  was  almofi:  fuffocated  by  thick  phlegm,  an  in- 
fufion  of  pareira,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
brought  on  a  copious  expectoration,   which  proved  a  folution  of  the 
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difeafe :  that  a  perfon  who,  from  an  acute  pain  under  the  liver,  had 
become  in  a  few  hours  id:erical,  had  the  pain  relieved,  after  bleeding, 
by  the  third  cup  of  the  deco6tion,  and  all  the  fymptoms  removed  by  a 
continuance  of  it ;  and  that  the  fame  diforder  frequently  returning,  fhe 
always  found  relief  from  the  fame  medicine  :  but  that  in  another  iderical 
cafe,  where  the  liver  was  fwelled,  it  did  no  good.  He  cautions  againft 
giving  too  large  dofes,  which  might,  he  obferves,  raife  a  heat,  and 
perhaps  an  inflammation  in  the  kidneys  :  of  the  root  in  fubftance  he 
prefcribes  from  twelve  grains  to  half  a  dram,,  and  in  decoftion  or  infufion 
two  or  three  drams;  this  quantity  of  the  root,  bruifed,  he  diredts  to 
be  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  till  only  a  pint  remains,  which 
is  to  be  ftrained  off,  fweetened  with  a  little  fugar,  divided  into  three 
portions,  and  drank  as  tea  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour. 

The  ufe  of  this  root  has  not  been  in  general  accompanied  with  fo 
much  fuccefs  :  but  though,  like  many  other  medicines,  it  has  not  been 
found  to  anfwer  the  character  at  firft  given  of  it,  and  has  thence  fallen 
into  negleft,  we  may  prefume,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  that  it  is  not 
deftitute  of  medical  virtue.  It  has  no  remarkable  fmell ;  but  to  the  tafte 
it  manifefts  a  notable  fweetnefs,  of  the  liquorice  kind,  together  with  a 
confiderable  bitternefs  and  a  flight  roughnefs  covered  by  the  fweet  matter. 
It  gives  out  great  part  both  of  the  bitter  and  the  fweet  fubftance  to 
watery  and  fpirituous  menfl:rua :  in  evaporating  the  watery  decoftion^ 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  refinous  matter  feparates,  which  does  not 
mingle  with  the  remaining  extradt  or  diflTolve  in  water,  but  is  readily 
taken  up  by  fpirit;  whence  fpirit  appears  to  be  the  mofl:  perfedt  dif- 
folvent  of  its  adiive  parts.  Both  the  fpirituous  tindture  and  extradt  are 
in  tafl:e  ftronger  than  the  watery. 

PARIErARIA, 

PARIEi:'ARIA  Pharm.  Lond,  ^  Edinb.  Parietaria  qffictnarum  & 
diofcoridis  C.  B.  Parietaria  officinalis  Linn.  Pellitory  of  the 
WALL  :  a  plant  with  tender  reddifh  fl:alks  ;  rough,  uncut,  oblong  leaves^ 
pointed  at  both  ends  ;  and  imperfedl  rough  flowers,  growing  in  clufliers 
along  the  ftalks,  followed  each  by  a  fmall  fhining  feed.  It  is  perennial, 
common  on  old  walls  and  among  rubbifli,  and  flowers  in  May, 

The 
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The  leaves  of  pellitory  of  the  wall  have  been  ufed  in  cataplafrns  for 
difcuffing  inflammatory  fwellings :  decod:ions  of  them,  and  their  ex- 
prefled  juice,  have  been  given  as  emollient  diuretics  in  nephritic  cafes 
and  ifchuries,  and  are  faid,  w^hen  long  perfifted  in,  to  be  ufeful  aperients 
or  fweeteners  in  cutaneous  defedatlons.  The  plant  appears  to  be  of  no 
great  activity,  being  rather  oleraceous  than  medicinal  :  to  the  tafle,  the 
leaves  in  fubftance  and  their  juice,  are  little  other  than  herbaceous  and 
watery. 

PASriNACA. 

PA STINACA :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  naked  umbels,  yellow 
flowers,  and  fiat  feeds  furrounded  with  a  leafy  margin  :  the  leaves  are 
oblong,  and  ftand  in  pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  without  pedicles. 

1.  Pastinaca:  Pajlinaca  latifoUa  fatwa  C.  B.  Pajiinaca  fativa  Linn. 
Garden  parfnep ;  with  pale-coloured  fmooth  indented  leaves,  and  a 
large  flefhy  root. 

2.  Elaphoboscum:  Pajiinaca  Jilvejlris  latifolia  C.  B.  Bancia  & 
branca  leonina  quibufdam.  Wild  parfnep  :  with  dark  green  rough  in- 
dented leaves  and  flender  woody  roots  j  common  about  the  fides  of 
fields  J  flowering,  as  the  other,  in  June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  feeds 
in  September.  The  garden  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this, 
and  to  owe  its  dififerences  to  culture. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parfnep,  in  tafte  confiderably- fweetifh,  are 
accounted  a  very  nutritious  aliment :  they  yield  with  rectified  fpirit  a 
very  fweet  extradl,  and  in  diftillation  with  water  a  fmall  portion  of 
efi'ential  oil  pofifefiing  the  fpecific  fiavour  of  the  roots.  It  is  faid  that  by 
ftanding  in  the  ground  for  fome  years,  it  contradls  pernicious  qualities, 
fo  as  to  occafion  diforders  of  the  fenfes^^^. 

The  feeds  of  the  garden  fort  are  fomewhat  aromatic  ;  thofe  of  the 
wild  a  little  more  fo  ^  of  confiderable  fmell,  but  no  great  pungency  or 
warmth.     By  infufion,  they  impregnate  water  moderately  with  their 

( a)  Ray,  Hijioria  plantarum,  i.  420.  Dan.  HofFman,  ASla  acad.  ctefar.  nat,  curiofir,  'vol.  vi. 
anno  1742.  obf,  iz8.  426. 
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fmell,  but  communicate  very  little  tafte :  in  diftillation  they  give  over 
a  fmall  quantity  of  a  pale  yellowifh  effential  oil,  in  tafte  moderately 
pungent,  and  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  feeds  :  five  pounds  of  the  feeds 
of  the  garden  parfnep  yielded  little  more  than  a  dram.  Rectified  fpirit 
takes  up  by  digeftion  the  whole  of  their  active  matter,  and  carries  off 
little  in  the  infpiffation  of  the  tindture  :  the  extracts  of  both  forts  have 
a  moderate  warmth  and  bitteriflinefs,  differing  in  degree  as  the  feeds 
themfelves.  Thefe  feeds  have  been  commended  as  diuretics,  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  daucus,  but  weaker,  which,  in  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  ap- 
parently are  :  Haller  reports,  that  thofe  of  the  wild  fpecies,  made  into 
pills,  with  extra6t  of  liquorice,  were  much  ufed  by  Boerhaave  againft 
nephritic  complaints  and  ulcerations  of  the  bladder. 

3.  Panax  :  Panax  heracleum  Morifon.  Panax  pajiinaca  folio  C.  B. 
Sphondylio  vel  potius  pajiinacce  germanicce  ajinis  panax  vel  pfeudocojius  jiore 
luteo  y.  B.  Liaferpitium  Chironium  Linn.  Hercules's  allheal  or  wound- 
wort :  with  uncut  leaves,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  but  having  one  of  the 
fides  lower  than  the  other  :  the  middle  ribs,  bearing  the  feveral  fets  of 
leaves,  ftand  in  pairs  along  a  larger  rib.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates^  and  bears  the  colds  of  our  own. 

Both  the  feeds  and  the  roots  of  this  fpecies  are  coniiderably  warmer 
than  thofe  of  the  two  preceding.  The  roots  and  ftalks  have  a  ftrong 
fmell  and  tafte  refembling  thofe  of  opopanax  ^  and  Boerhaave  relates, 
that  on  wounding  the  plant  in  fummer,  he  obtained  a  yellow  juice, 
which,  being  infpiflated  a  little  in  the  fun,  agreed  perfedly,  in  both 
refpedts,  with  that  exotic  gummy-refin. 

PENrAPHTLLUM. 

PENTAPHTLLUM  Pharm.  Lond.  ^inquefolium  majus  repens 
C.  B.  Potentilla  reptans  Linn.  Cinquefoil,  or  Five-leaved 
grass:  a  trailing  plant,  with  oval  ferrated  leaves,  fet  five  together  on 
long  pedicles,  and  pentapetalous  yellow  flowers  ftanding  folitary  on  like 
pedicles  :  the  cup  is  divided  into  ten  unequal  fegments,  the  five  inner- 
moft  of  which  form  a  covering  to  a  button  of  feeds  :   the  root  is  long  and 
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llender,  dark  coloured  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It  is  peren- 
nial, grows  wild  on  open  clayie  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  pentaphyllum  are  mild  aftringents,  and  give  out  their 
aftringent  matter  both  to  water  and  fpirit.  They  have  been  ufed  in 
diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes,  in  intermitting  fevers,  fometimes  as  corrobo- 
rants and  antifeptics  in  low  colliquative  acute  fevers,  in  gargarifms  for 
ftrengthening  the  gums.  Sec.  Their  virtue  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  red 
cortical  part,  the  whitifh  woody  fibre  in  the  middle  being  nearly  infipid, 

P  E  R  S  I  C  A. 

PER  SIC  A  MALUS  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Perfica  molli  came  vul- 
garis 'uiridis  &  alba  C.  B.  Amygdalus  Perfica  Linn.  Peach  :  a  tree 
common  in  gardens ;  with  oblong,  narrow,  pointed,  ferrated  leaves ; 
pale  reddifh  flowers,  compofed  of  five  broad  petala  with  numerous  ftamina 
in  the  middle,  fet  in  five-leaved  I'eddifli  cups,  adhering  to  the  branches 
without  pedicles  ;  and  a  flefliy  fruit  covered  with  downy  matter  and  in- 
cluding a  furrowed  flone. 

The  flowers  of  the  peach  tree  have  an  agreeable  but  weak  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  tafte  :  Boulduc  obferves,  that  when  diftiiied  without  addition, 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  they  yield  one  fixth  their  weight  or  more  of 
a  whitifh  liquor,  which  communicates,  to  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
other  liquids,  a  flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of  fruits.  Thefe  flowers 
appear  to  be  gently  laxative  :  it  is  faid,  that  an  infufion  in  water  of  half 
an  ounce  of  the  fre£h  gathered  flowers,  or  of  a  dram  of  them  when  dried, 
fweetened  with  fugar,  proves,  for  cbildren,  an  ufeful  purgative  and 
anthelmintic  j  and  that  the  leaves,  more  unpalatable  than  the  flowers^ 
are  fomewhat  more  efficacieus.  The  fruit  is  of  the  fame  quality  with  the, 
other  dulco-acid  fummer  fruits  i  fee  Frudius  horcei.. 

PERSICARIA. 

ARSMART:  an  annual  plant  with  oblong  uncut  leaves  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  imperfect  flowers  fet  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  : 


(aj  Expunged. 
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the  cup  is  thick  and  flefhy,  divided  into  five  oval  fegments,  which, 
clofing,  form  a  cover  to  an  angular  glofly  feed. 

1.  Persicaria  mitis  :  Perficaria  mitis  maculofa  C.  B.  Fharm. 
Pari/,  Plumbago.  Polygonum  Perficaria  Linn.  Spotted  arfmart ;  fo 
called  from  moft  of  the  leaves  having  a  blackilh  fpot  in  the  middle.  It 
grows  wild  in  moift  watery  places,  and  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  a  good  vulnerary  and  antifeptic;  and  decodlions 
of  it  in  wine,  to  reftrain  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes /^^y.  It  has  a  flightly 
acerb  tafte  inclining  to  acidity,  and  no  remarkable  fmell. 

2.  Persicaria  urens  Pharm.  Edinb.(b)  Perficaria  urens  Jive 
bydropiper  C.  B.  Polygonum  Hydropiper  Linn.  Biting  arfmart,  lake- 
weed,  water  pepper  :  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  by  the  fpikes  of 
flowers  being  flenderer;  the  leaves  fliorter,  narrower,  and  without  any 
fpots  ;  but  more  remarkably  by  its  tafl:e.  In  our  markets,  a  plant  of 
a  different  genus,  the  fecond  of  the  ranunculi  hereafter  defcribed,  is 
fometimes  fold  for  it. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  have  an  acrid  burning  tafte,  and  feem  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  arum  ;  their  acrimony  not  rifmg 
in  diftillation,  and  being  deftroyed  in  the  procefs  j^^:^.  They  are  com- 
mended as  antifeptic,  aperient,  diuretic ;  in  fcurvies  and  cachexies, 
humoural  afthmas,  hypochondriacal  and  nephritic  complaints,  and  in  the 
wandering  gout.  The  frefh  leaves  have  been  fometimes  applied  externally, 
in  ftimulating  cataplafms,  and  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers  and  confuming 
fungous  flefh ;  in  which  laft  intention  they  are  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the 
farriers. 

(a)  Tournefort,  Memoires  de  I'acad.  des  fcienc.  de  Paris,  pour  I'attJi.  1703.  Expunged. 

(c)  Rutty,  Synopjis  of  mineral  wjaters,  p.  524.  Dr.  Cullen  however  fays,  "its  acrimony  ope- 
rates chiefly  on  the  kidneys.  What  is  remarkable,  it  gives  out  its  diuretic  virtue  in  diftillation 
to  water."    Mat.  Med.  308. 
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PERUVIANUS  CORTEX. 

PERUFIANUS  CORTEX  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Peruvian 
BARK  :  the  bark  of  a  middling-fized  tree,  growing  in  Peru,  called  by 
the  Spaniards,  from  its  efficacy  againft  intermitting  fevers,  pah  de  calen- 
turasy  or  the  fever  tree ;  by  Linnseus,  Cinchona  officinalis.  This  virtue 
of  the  bark  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  the  Indians  about  the  year 
1500,  but  not  revealed  to  their  European  maflers  till  140  years  after; 
vv^hen  a  fignal  cure  having  been  performed  by  it  on  the  Spanifh  viceroy's 
lady,  the  countefs  del  Cinchon,  it  came  into  general  ufe  in  thofe  parts, 
and  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellations  pulvis  comitijfce,  cortex  china 
china  or  chinchina^  kina  kina  or  kinkina^  and  quina  quina  or  quinquina.  In 
1649,  a  jefuit  brought  a  large  quantity  of  it  into  Italy,  v^^hich  was 
diftributed  by  the  fathers  of  that  order,  at  a  great  price,  in  different 
parts  of  Europe :  about  the  fame  time  a  quantity  was  purchafed  by 
cardinal  de  Lugo  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  at  Rome.  From  thefe  it  re- 
ceived the  names  of  cortex  or  pulvis  jefuiticus,  pulvis  patrum,  and  pulvis 
cardinalis  de  Lugo. 

This  bark  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  dijfFerent  fizes,  fome  rolled 
up  into  fhort  thick  quills,  and  others  flat :  the  outlide  is  brownifh,  and 
generally  covered  in  part  with  a  whitifh  mofs :  the  infide  is  of  a 
yellowifh,  reddifh,  or  rufty  iron  colour.  The  befl  fort  breaks  clofe  and 
fmooth,  and  proves  friable  betwixt  the  teeth  :  the  inferiour  kinds  appear 
when  broken  of  a  woody  texture,  and  in  chewing  feparate  into  fibres. 
The  former  pulverifes  more  eafily  than  the  latter,  and  looks,  when 
powdered,  of  a  light  brownifh  colour,  refembling  that  of  cinnamon, 
but  fomewhat  paler. 

A  bark  was  fome  time  ago  brought  from  America  under  the  name 
of  the  female  Peruvian  bark.  This  was  found,  from  experience,  to  be 
lefs  effedtual  as  a  medicine  than  the  genuine  fort,  which  it  was  frequently 
fubflituted  to  or  mixed  with  in  France,  infomuch  that  its  importation, 
as  the  editor  of  GeofFroy  informs  us,  was  prohibited  by  law.  It  is 
confiderably  thicker,  whiter  on  the  outfide,  redder  within,  and  weaker 
in  fmell  and  tafle  than  the  true  bark. 

Peruvian  bark  has  a  flight  fmell,  approaching  as  it  were  to  mufti- 
nefs,  yet  fo  much  of  the  aromatic  kind  as  not  to  be  difagreeable.  Its 
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ta#e  is  confiderably  bitter,  aftringent,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and 
accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  aromatic  warmth,  but  not  fufficient 
to  prevent  its  being  ungrateful. 

The  febrifuge  virtue,  for  which  alone  this  medicine  was  at  firft  re- 
commended, has  now  been  eftablifhed  by  the  daily  experience  of  about 
a  century :  and  that,  when  judicioufly  and  feafonably  adminiftered, 
it  proves  as  fafe  as  it  is  effectual,  is  now  alfo  beyond  difpute.  An 
emetic,  which  is  in  moft  cafes  necelTary,  being  taken  towards  the  ap- 
proach of  a  paroxyfm,  that  its  operation  may  be  over  before  the  fit  comes 
on  ;  the  bark  is  begun  at  the  end  of  the  paroxyfm,  or  even  in  the 
time  of  the  hot  fit,  and  repeated,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  more,  every 
third  or  fourth  hour,  during  the  intermiffion  :  after  the  fever  has  been 
removed,  the  medicine  is  continued  for  a  time,  but  more  fparingly, 
to  prevent  a  return.  During  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  the  pulfe,  which 
betwixt  the  paroxyfms  is  generally  weak  and  flow,  becomes  ftronger 
and  quicker,  the  appetite  mends,  the  patient  grows  more  cheerful,  and 
perfpiration  increafes  :  thefe  may  be  looked  upon  as  fure  prefages  of  its 
fuccefs.  At  firft  it  frequently  occafions  a  loofenefs,  and  this  alfo  is 
falutary ;  but  if  the  purging  runs  on  too  long,  as  the  fever  rarely  yields 
while  this  evacuation  continues,  it  is  ufually  checked  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  opium  :  if  too  great  cofiiivenefs  enfues,  recourfe  is  had  to 
glyflers.  In  grofs  impure  habits,  gentle  purgatives  are  premifed  to  the 
bark,  or  given  for  a  time  in  conjund:ion  with  it :  in  agues  of  the  in- 
flammatory kind,  or  accompanied  with  great  heat,  a  little  nitre  is  joined 
or  interpofed  :  in  lax  fpongy  conftitutions,  and  a  thin  watery  fliate  of 
the  blood,  the  bark  is  aflifted  by  bitters,  fnakeroot,  camphor,  and  cha- 
lybeates  :  where  obfl:ru(flions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  are  apprehended, 
it  is  not  ventured  on  without  the  addition  of  fixt  alkaline  falts,  fal 
ammoniac,  or  other  aperients.  In  all  cafes,  moderate  exercife,  and  the 
drinking  of  warm  liquids,  promote  its  effedls.  As  the  bark  is  hurtful 
in  the  inflammatory  diathefis,  it  is  not  near  fo  efledtual  in  vernal,  as 
in  fummer  and  autumnal  intermittents^^z^. 

In  remitting  fevers,  this  medicine  is  lefs  fuccefsful  than  in  thofe 
which  have  perfed:  intermiflions  :  in  heftics,  or  wherever  pus  is  formed, 
or  juices  are  extravafated,  it  does  harm.    In  the  decline  of  long  nervous 
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fevers  or  after  a  remiffion,  and  in  thofe  of  the  low  malignant  kind  wHere 
the  blood  is  colliquated  and  the  ftrength  exhaufted,  it  proves  an  excellent 
cordial,  corroborant,  and  antifeptic. 

Peruvian  bark  has  likewife  been  found  ferviceable  in  gangrenes  and 
mortifications,  and  in  foul  obftinate  ulcers  and  running  fores  of  other 
kinds  :  in  thefe  cafes,  taken  in  large  and  repeated  dofes,  it  frequently 
brings  on  a  laudable  fuppuration,  which  degenerates  on  difcontinuing 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  again  turns  kindly  upon  refuming  it.  The 
like  effeds  have  been  obferved  from  it  in  variolous  cafes,  where  either 
the  puftules  did  not  duly  fuppurate,  or  petechias  (hewed  a  difpofition  to 
a  gangrene :  by  the  ufe  of  bark,  the  empty  veficles  filled  with  matter, 
watery  fanies  changed  into  thick  white  pus,  and  the  petechias  became 
gradually  paler  and  at  length  difappeared.  The  principal  fymptom  in 
this  difeafe  that  contraindicates  this  valuable  fuppurant  and  antifeptic, 
is  great  obftrudlion  at  the  breaft  or  difficulty  of  breathing ;  which  are 
always  by  this  medicine  increafed,  infomuch  that  fmall  dofes  have  in 
fome  cafes  endangered  fuffbcation. 

In  tumours  of  the  glands,  the  Peruvian  bark  appears  to  promote,  not 
fuppuration,  but  refolution.  In  the  medical  obfervations  and  inquiries 
publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London,  there  are  feveral  inftances 
of  its  being  given  with  fuccefs  in  fcrophulous  complaints.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  obferves,  that  inveterate  ophthalmije  generally  yield  to  it  :  that 
beginning  glandular  tumours  are  very  frequently  refolved  and  their 
farther  progrefs  ftopt  by  it :  that  fwelled  lips,  cutaneous  blotches  arifing 
from  a  like  caufe,  are  healed,  and  the  tendency  to  a  ftrumous  habit  cor- 
rected :  that  it  does  not  fucceed  in  all  cafes,  but  that  there  are  few  in 
which  a  trial  can  be  attended  with  much  detriment :  that  he  has  never 
known  it  to  avail  where  the  bones  were  aifeCted,  or  where  the  fcrophu- 
lous tumour  was  fo  fituated  as  to  be  attended  with  much  pain,  as  in  the 
joints  or  under  the  membranous  covers  of  the  mufcles  ;  for  when  it 
attacks  thefe  parts,  the  periofteum,  and  confequently  the  bone,  feldom 
efcape  being  injured  ;  that  here  the  bark,  inftead  of  lelfening,  adds  to 
the  fever  which  accompanies  thefe  circumftances,  and  if  it  does  not  in- 
creafe  the  force  of  the  mifchief,  feem«  at  leaft  to  haften  its  progrefs. 

Peruvian  bark  has  been  applied  likewife,  in  conjunction  with  other 
appropriated  medicines,  and  often  with  good  fuccefs,  to  the  cure  of 
periodic  headachs,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal,  vertiginous  and  epileptic 
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complaints,  and  other  diforders  that  have  regular  intermillions.  By 
its  bitternefs,  aftringency,  and  mild  aromatic  warmth,  it  ftrengthens  the 
whole  fyflem,  and  proves  a  medicine  of  great  utility  in  weaknefs  of  the 
llomach,  uterine  fluxes,  and  fundry  chronical  difeafes  proceeding  from  a 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  fibres.  To  flrengthen  the  folids  appears 
indeed,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  its  primary  operation ;  and  its  falutary  virtues 
in  different  difeafes,  to  be  no  other  than  confequential  effedts  of  this 
general  power.  In  all  the  diftempers  where  bark  is  known  to  take  place, 
other  aftringent  and  bitter  medicines,  fingly  or  combined,  have  likewife 
been  of  fervice,  though  not  equally  with  this  natural  combination  of 
them*  faj. 

The  virtues  of  this  bark  are  very  difficultly  extracted  by  long  codtion 
in  water,  and  part  of  what  the  liquor  is  by  heat  enabled  to  take  up  begins 
to  feparate  as  foon  as  it  is  cold.  This  refinous  part,  which  is  rather 
melted  out  by  the  boiling  heat  than  diffolved  by  the  water  as  a  men- 
ftruum,  feems  to  contain  chiefly  the  aftringency  of  the  drug  :  the  bitter 
matter  appears  to  be  perfedlly  diffoluble,  though  more  difficult  to  be  got 
completely  out.  *  After  repeated  infufion  in  cold  water,  till  the  liquor 
came  off  colourlefs  and  fuffered  no  change  from  folution  of  vitriol,  warm 
water  extracted  a  confiderable  colour,  and  vitriol  produced  with  this 
infufion  an  opake  black  :  after  warm  water  would  extradt  no  more,  very 
hot  water  received  a  deeper  colour  than  that  of  the  ftrongeft  cold  infufion 
of  frefh  bark  ;  and  this  likewife  fi:ruck  a  deep  black  with  vitriol : 
boiling  water  had  the  fame  effedt,  after  very  hot  water  had  ceafed  to 

On  boiling  a  pound  of  finely  powdered  bark  for  an  hour  or  two  in  five 
or  fix  quarts  of  .water,  the  decodtion  whilft  hot  looks  clear  and  reddifh, 
but  in  cooling  becomes  turbid  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  or  wheyifh  hue : 
in  this  fi:ate  it  is  found  to  partake,  in  a  great  degree,  both  of  the  bitter- 
nefs and  afi:ringency  of  the  bark,  but  in  proportion  as  it  depofites  the 
matter  that  made  it  turbid,  it  lofes  more  and  more  of  its  fi:ypticity,  the 
^bitternefs  feeming  to  continue  undiminifhed.  The  remaining  bark, 
boiled  in  frefh  water,  exhibits  the  fame  appearances  for  two  or  three 

*('eij  Dr.  Percival  found,  that  on  mixing  infufion  of  bark  with  putrid  ox  gall,  an  inftant 
coagulation  enfued,  and  the  fcetor  was  increafed.  Hence  he  accounts  for  the  difagreement  of  this 
medicine  in  the  bilious  fevers  of  the  Weft  Indies.    £//'.  Med.  and  Exper,  Vol.  II.  /.  24. 

(bj  M.  S.  of  Dr.  Le'wis. 
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times  fucceflively;  and  when,  at  length,  it  ceafes  to  render  the  water 
turbid,  it  imparts  a  bitternefs  without  aftringency/^^^,  retaining  ftill 
fome  fhare  of  bitternefs  itfelf.  The  vapour  which  exhales  in  the  firft 
codlion  being  caught  in  proper  veflels,  condenfes  into  a  limpid  liquor 
which  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  bark ;  though  no  feparable  oil  is  obtained 
on  fubmitting  many  pounds  to  the  operation.  The  feveral  decodlions,  Extr.  con. 
ftrained  and  infpiflated  together,  yield  an  extradt,  rather  lefs  bitter,  and  ^^^ZamPh. 
much  lefs  ftyptic,  than  the  bark  in  fubftance :  this  extradt  is  kept  in 

(a)  In  the  above  experiments,  I  judged  of  the  aftringency  only  from  the  tafte:  folutionof  chaly- 
beate vitriol,  fo  ufeful  on  other  occafions  for  difcovering  aftringent  matter  in  vegetable  decoc- 
tions or  infufions,  feemed  here  to  fail  ;  for  having  often  mixed  it,  in  diiFerent  quantities,  with  * 
even  the  firft  decoftions  of  bark,  it  produced,  not  a  black,  but  a  deep  green.  I  have  fince 
obferved,  that  when  the  vitriolic  folution  is  ufed  in  very  fmall  proportion,  it  ftrikes  a  black  with 
the  turbid  decodtions  of  bark,  as  with  other  aftringents  ;  and  that  even  the  green  mixtures,  re- 
fulting  from  a  greater  addition  of  the  vitriol,  on  being  largely  diluted  with  water,  become  black 
or  blueilh  like  diluted  ink.  The  refinous  matter,  which  fublides  on  ftanding  from  the  turbid 
decoftions,  being  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  gave  likewife  a  black  with  vitriol.  But  when  the 
bark  had  been  boiled  in  frelh  waters,  till  it  no  longer  gave  any  turbidnefs  to  the  liquor,  the  laft 
tranfparent  decodlions,  though  ftill  pretty  ftrong  in  tafte,  gave  no  blacknefs  at  all. 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  with  regard  to  this  experiment,  I  have  repeated  it  twice,  and  found 
the  event  both  times  the  fame  as  before.  The  laft  decoftions,  on  dropping  in  the  chalybeate 
folution,  contrafted  indeed  a  flight  dufky  hue,  which  in  certain  politions  might  be  miftaken  for 
a  low  degree  of  blacknefs ;  but  the  mixtures,  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  appeared  only 
of  a  kind  of  olive  yellowifh  or  brownilh  colour,  and,  on  ftanding  for  a  little  while,  depolited,  not 
a  black,  but  an  ochery  precipitate  ;  whereas  the  firft  infufions  or  decoftions,  though  fo  far  diluted 
with  water  as  fcarcely  to  difcover  any  tafte,  ftruck  a  blueifti  colour  like  that  of  diluted  ink,  and 
what  little  precipitate  could  be  feparated  was  black. 

After  the  boiling  of  the  bark  in  water  had  been  repeated  till  the  filtered  liquor  no  longer  made 
any  change  with  folution  of  vitriol,  the  remaining  bark  gave  no  tin£lure  at  all  to  reftified  fpirit. 

But  frefh  bark,  boiled  in  fucceffive  portions  of  reftified  fpirit,  till  it  ceafed  to  impart  any 
colour  to  the  menftruum,  gave  ftill  a  deep  tindture  to  boiling  water  ;  and  this  decodion,  on  the 
addition  of  folution  of  vitriol,  exhibited  nearly  the  fame  appearances  as  the  laft  decoftions  above 
mentioned,  only  in  a  higher  degree,  the  precipitate  being  much  more  copious,  and  its  colour 
deeper. 

Though  by  repeated  boilings  in  water  the  bark  may  be  fo  exhaufted  as  to  give  out  nothing  to 
fpirit,  but  after  the  repeated  aftion  of  fpirit  ftill  gives  out  fomething  to  water  ;  yet  fpirit  appears 
to  be  the  moft  a£live  menftruum  of  its  medicinal  parts.  For  all,  that  fpirit  can  diffolve,^  is  ex- 
trafted  by  a  far  lefs  quantity  of  fpirit  than  of  water  ;  and  what  fpirit  leaves  undiffolved  is  of 
little  tafte.  Equal  quantities  of  bark  being  digefted  for  the  fame  length  of  time  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  water  and  reftified  fpirit,  with  or  without  heat  ;  the  fpirituous  tinftures  proved  always 
ftronger  in  tafte  than  the  watery,  and  left  on  evaporation  a  larger  proportion  of  extraft*  |f. 

•  II  This  aflertion  feems  contrary  to  the  refult  of  feme  experiments  by  Dr.  Percival,  related  in  his  firft  Vol.  of  Eff.  Med. 
and  Exper.  p.  91,  in  which  a  dram  of  bark  infufed  feven  days  In  three  ounces  each  of  redllfied  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and 
water,  loft  in  the  firfl,  fix  grains  ;  in  the  fecond,  eight  and  a  quarter;  and  in  the  third,  eight,  Thefe  accounts  can  be 
reconciled  only  upon  the  fuppofnion  that  watery  liquors  do,  indeed,  e:itraft  more  of  the  inert  gummy  matter  of  bark ; 
but  fpirituoBS,  more  of  the  adlive  matter. 
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the  fhops  in  a  foft  and  a  hard  form  j  the  one  of  a  proper  confiftence  for 
making  into  pills  j  the  other  fit  for  being  reduced  into  powder. 

As  this  drug  gives  out  its  virtue  fo  difficultly  and  imperfe£lly  to  boil- 
ing water,  it  has  not  been  fufpedled  that  cold  water  would  have  any  confi- 
derable  action  on. it:  I  have  neverthelefs  found,  that  an  infufion  in  cold 
water,  though  perfeftly  tranfparent,  is  rather  ftronger  in  tafte  than  even 
the  turbid  decodtion,  though  the  latter  has  fomewhat  more  of  a  kind  of 
fulnefs  in  the  mouth  faj.  It  is  by  means  of  a  gummy  matter  in  vege- 
tables, that  the  refinous  parts  become  diffoluble  in  watery  liquors  j  and 
it  feems  probable  that,  in  boiling,  part  of  the  gummy  principle  of  the 
bark  is  haftily  dilTolved  and  difunited  from  the  refinous,  whereas  cold 
water,  adting  more  gradually,  extracts  them  both  together.  I  have  given 
the  infufions  in  intermitting  fevers  as  well  as  other  diforders,  with  all 
the  fuccefs  that  could  have  been  expedled  from  any  preparation  of  this 
valuable  medicine :  the  proportions  commonly  followed  were,  one  ounce 
of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  and  eight  or  twelve  of  water,  which  were 
macerated  without  heat  for  twenty-four  hoursfi>J,  and  the  clear  liquor 
given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  ounces. 

It 

*• 

faJ  1  have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  llrength  of  the  two  preparations  by  charaders  that  may 
be  thought  more  fatisfadtory  than  the  tafte.  A  cold  infufion  and  decoftion  were  made  with  equal 
quantities  of  bark  and  water,  and  both  liquors  paffed  through  a  filter  :  the  infufion  ran  through 
faft';  the  decodlion  exceeding  flowly,  and  continued  turbid  and  opake  after  filtration.  The  two 
liquors,  examined  hydroftatically,  were  found  very  nearly  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity.  Equal 
quantities  of  them  being  turned  black  with  equal  quantities  of  folution  of  vitriol,  the  quantity 
of  water  neceffary  for  diluting  the  blacknefs  of  the  mixtures  to  an  imperceptible  degree,  was 
-  very  nearly  the  fame  for  both.  Thefe  experiments  were  often  repeated,  and  feemed  to  prove, 
that  the  infufion  and  decoftion  are  not  conliderably  different  in  the  quantity  of  matter  taken  up 
from  the  bark,  but  that  this  matter  is  in  the  cold  infufion  tranfparently  difTolved,  whereas  in  the 
decoftion  great  part  of  it  is  only  difi'ufed  through  the  liquor  in  an  undifTolved  ftate. — In  the  infu- 
fion itfelf,  however,  the  folution  does  not  appear  to  be  very  intimate.  The  tranfparent  liquor 
becomes  in  a  day  or  two  turbid,  and  on  Handing  for  fome  weeks  (being  now  and  then  fhaken  to 
prevent  its  growing  mouldy)  depofites  fo  much  of  the  refinous  part,  that  it  is  in  tafte  fimply 
bitter,  and  produces  no  blacknefs  with  vitriol.  The  refinous  fediment  gives  to  fpirit  of  wine 
a  dark-coloured  aftringent  tindlure,  which  flrikes  a  black  with  vitriol  like  the  tinfture  of  bark 
itfelf. 

C^J  Since  the  above  account  was  written,  this  preparation  has  been  received  in  ^general  prac- 
tice, and  found  to  anfwer  the  charadler  here  given  of  it.  The  time  of  maceration  has  been 
diminifhed  to  twelve  hours,  and  fome  late  experiments  fhew,  that  it  may  be  flill  further  reduced, 
Vvithout  any  injury  to  the  medicine.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  bark  and  eight  of  water  being 
filtered  after  flanding  for  one  hour,  the  liquor  appeared,  from  its  tafte,  from  its  colour,  from  its 
fpecific  gravity,  and  from  the  trial  with  folution  of  vitriol,  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as 
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It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  bark  in  fubftance  is  more  efFedlual  than 
any  preparation  of  it.  Thus  much  is  plain,  that  the  infufions,  as  well 
as  the  decodions,  have  not  near  fo  much  effedl  as  the  quantity  of  bark 
they  were  made  from,  as  the  menftruum  does  not  in  either  cafe  com- 
pletely extrad:  its  active  matter  :  but  their  effects  are  evidently  the  fame 
in  kind,  and  the  difference  in  degree  may  be  compenfated  by  an  increafe 
in  the  quantity. 

The  turbid  decodtions,  on  the  addition  of  any  of  the  concentrated 
mineral  acids,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  to  about  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  become  tranfparent,  of  a  bright  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  a 
rougher  or  more  acerb  tafle,  but  with  the  lofs  of  their  bitternefs  :  the 
vegetable  acids,  added  in  proportionably  larger  quantity,  render  them 
likewife  tranfparent  and  improve  their  roughnefs,  without  much  di- 
minifhing  their  bitternefs  :  all  thefe  mixtures  depofite,  on  ftanding,  a 
little  powdery  fediment.  Alkalies,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  occafion  a  more 
copious  precipitation,  and  inflead  of  making  the  turbid  decod;ions  clear, 
make  the  clear  turbid. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  receives  from  bark  a  deep  reddifh.  brown  colour^ 
and  takes  up  much  more  of  its  adtive  matter  than  watery  liquors 
by  digefling  the  powder  firft  in  fome  rectified  fpirit,  and  then  boiling 
it  in  water,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  virtue  is  pretty  readily  got  out.  On 
infpiffating  the  filtered  tincture,  the  fpirit  carries  off  nothing  remarkable 
of  its  fmell  or  tafte  :  the  remaining  extradl  retains  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  bark,  as  well  as  its  aftringency  and  bitternefs,  and  proves  a  very 
elegant  preparation,  preferable  to  the  pure  refin  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  the  tindlure  by  water,  as  containing  a  part  of  the  gummy  matter, 
which  is  a  medicinal  principle  of  the  bark  as  well  as  the  refin.  The 
fpirituous  tindture,  and  the  decoftion  of  the  refiduum,  may  be  united  Extr.  cort. 
into  an  extradt,  poffeffing  this  advantage  in  a  greater  degree,  by  infpif-  P^^^^v.  P.  £ 
fating  them  feparately  to  the  confiflence  of  a  fyrup,  then  mixing  them 
together,  and  continuing  the  evaporation  with  a  gentle  heat. 

ftrong,  as  thofe  which  had  flood  2,  4,  6,  8,  12,  24  hours.  On  doubling  the  quantity  of  bark,, 
and  fliaking  it  with  the  water  for  only  two  or  three  minutes,  the  liquor  proved  rather  Wronger 
than  any  of  the  preceding;  and  being  afterwards  kept  24  hours  on  the  fame  bark,  it  gained  no 
fenfible  addition  to  its  ftrength.  So  that  a  very  ftrong  infufion  may  be  obtained  in  a  very  expe- 
ditious manner. 

*  (a)  See  Dr.  Percival*s  different  opinion,  at  the  note  in  page  489, 
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Tina. 


cort. 
peruv.  vol. 
Pharm.  Lond. 


Proof  fpirit  extracts  lefs  from  bark  than  redified  fpirit,  but  more  than 
water.  Four  ounces  of  the  powder,  macerated  for  fome  hours  without 
fTina.cort.  heat,  in  a  quart -f-  or  two  pounds  and  a  half  :|:  of  proof  fpirit,  impart  a 
^ipT.  Edilb.  confiderable  degree  both  of  bitternefs  and  aftringency :  on  applying  heat-f, 
the  taft^  becomes  ftronger,  the  colour  darker,  and  the  liquor  fomewhat 
turbid  J  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  refinous  part  is  not 
by  this  menftruum  completely  dilTolved. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  with  fixt  alkaline  fait,  by  maceration  with 
powdered  bark  in  the  above  proportion,  receives  from  it  very  little  tafte 
or  colour.  The  fpirit  prepared  with  quicklime,  and  the  dulcified  fpirit, 
extradt  in  a  few  hours  a  very  deep  colour,  and  become  flrongly  impreg- 
nated with  its  virtue.  Though  the  fpirit  made  with  quicklime  is  held 
too  acrimonious  to  be  given  internally  by  itfelf,  it  is  not  liable  t^  that 
objedlion  here ;  its  pungency  being  fheathed  by  the,  fubftance  which 
it  difTolves. 

Among  the  feveral  fubflances  which  I  have  tried  for  covering  the  tafte 
of  bark,  to  fome  perfons  ofFenfive,  liquorice  feemed  to  anfwer  the  beft. 
Aromatics  alone  leave  the  tafte  of  the  bark  very  fenfible  in  the  mouth  ; 
but  liquorice  appeared  to  cover  it  effectually,  whether  in  draughts  or 
eledtaries,  with  the  bark  in  fubftance  or  its  preparations  :  to  this  com- 
pound any  proper  aromatic  material  may  be  fuperadded,  to  give  a  grateful 
flavour.  For  liquid  forms,  an  infufion  of  the  liquorice,  and  for  eledlaries 
the  extrad;  ftiould  be  ufed  :  for  making  up  the  eledtaries,  mucilages  are 
more  proper  than  fyrups,  as  the  former  occafion  the  compound  to  pafs 
down  freely  without  fticking  about  the  mouth  and  fauces. 


*Peruvianus  cortex  ruber:  Red  Peruvian  bark.  In  the  year 
1779,  a  Spanifti  fhip  from  Lima  was  taken  by  an  Englifti  frigate,  and 
carried  into  Lifbon.  Her  cargo  chiefly  confifted  of  bark,  part  of  which 
was  afterwards  brought  to  London,  and  purchafed  by  feveral  druggifts. 
From  its  large  coarfe  appearance,  it  was  fome  time  before  practitioners 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  ufe  it.  At  length,  it  was  tried  in  fome  of  the 
hofpitals,  and  found  to  be  fo  efficacious,  that  an  opinion  foon  prevailed 
of  its  being  of  a  much  fuperiour  quality  to  the  beft  common  bark.  Trials 
were  multiplied  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  a  year  when  intermittents 
were  remarkably  frequent  and  obftinate  y  and  its  reputation  increafed 
with  every  experiment.    Chemical  tefts  were  equally  favourable  to  it, 
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as  they  proved  it  to  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  adlive  matter, 
than  the  other  forts.  At  length,  Dr.  Saunders,  a  phyfician  in  London, 
eminent  for  chemical  knowledge,  publifhed  a  treatife,  in  which  various 
experiments  on  this  bark  were  related,  and  atteftations  of  its  great  medical 
efficacy  from  feveral  practitioners  were  annexed.  From  this  pamphlet, 
together  with  the  editor's  own  experiments,  the  following  account  is 
extradted. 

The  red  bark,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  much  larger  and  thicker  pieces  than 
the  common.  Mofl  of  the  pieces  are  concave,  though  not  rolled  together, 
like  the  quilled  bark.  They  break  fhort,  like  the  beft  common  bark ; 
and  appear  evidently  compofed  of  three  layers.  The  outer  is  thin,  rugged, 
frequently  covered  with  a  moffy  fubftance,  and  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour. 
The  middle  is  thicker,  more  compact,  and  of  a  darker  colour  :  it  is  very 
brittle  and  relinous.  The  innermoft  layer  is  more  woody  and  fibrous, 
and  of  a  brighter  red.  In  powdering  this  bark,  the  middle  layer,  which 
feems  to  contain  the  greateft  proportion  of  refinous  m.atter,  does  not  break 
fo  readily  as  the  reft  j  a  circumftance  to  be  attended  to,  left  the  moft 
active  part  fhould  be  left  out  of  the  fine  powder. 

This  red  bark  to  the  tafte  difcovers  all  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  but  much  ftronger  than  the  common  officinal  fort.  An 
infufion  in  cold  water  is  intenfely  bitter ;  more  fo  than  the  ftrongeft 
decoction  of  common  bark.  Its  aftringency  is  in  an  equal  degree  greater 
than  that  of  the  infufion  of  common  bark,  as  is  fhewn  by  the  addition 
of  martial  vitriol.  The  fpirituous  tindture  of  the  red  bark  is  alfo  pro- 
portionally ftronger  than  that  of  the  pale.  The  quantity  of  matter  ex- 
trailed  by  redified  fpirit  from  the  powder  of  the  former,  was  to  that  from 
the  latter,  as  3  to  2  in  one  experiment,  and  as  229  to  130  in  another. 
And  yet,  on  infufing  the  two  refiduums  of  the  firft  experiment  in  boiling 
water,  that  of  the  red  bark  gave  a  liquor  confiderably  bitter,  and  which 
ftruck  a  black  with  martial  vitriol ;  while  that  yielded  by  the  other  was 
nearly  taftelefs,  and  void  of  aftringency. 

V/ith  refped:  to  medical  properties,  from  numerous  and  repeated  trials 
it  appears,  that  the  red  bark  pofteftes  the  fame  virtues  with  the  common, 
but  in  a  much  higher  degree.  A  fingle  half  ounce  of  this  has  radically 
cured  an  obftinate  intermittent,  where  many  ounces  of  the  other  kind 
had  either  had  no  efiedt,  or  merely  a  temporary  one. 
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Upon  the  whole,  there  is  the  ftrongefl  reafon  to  conclude,  with 
Dr.  Saunders,  that  the  red  bark  is  the  true  Peruvian  bark,  of  the  beft 
quality,  or  in  its  higheft  perfedion.  It  was  probably  the  kind  of  bark 
firft  introduced  into  Europe,  and  which  acquired  fo  much  reputation 
in  the  hands  of  Sydenham  and  Morton.  It  is  the  fort  ftill  preferred  by 
the  Spaniards  for  their  own  ufe  j  and  they  are  furprized  at  our  preference 
of  an  inferiour  kind.  Whether  it  be,  as  Dr.  Saunders  firft  imagined,  the 
bark  of  the  trunk  of  full  groivn  trees,  the  branches  ox  young  trees  of  which 
yield  the  pale  bark  ;  or  whether  the  trees  be  different  /pedes,  or,  at  leaft, 
'varieties,  does  not  feem  accurately  determined.  The  latter  opinion  is, 
perhaps,  rendered  the  moft  probable,  by  an  obfervation  in  the  third 
edition  of  Dr.  Saunders's  pamphlet.  He  fays,  that  "  he  has  lately  feen 
fome  exceeding  good  red  bark  imported  by  a  Spanifh  merchant,  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  which  was  as  fmall  as  the  quilled  bark  in  common  ufe, 
yet  ftill  preferved  its  rednefs  in  that  form,  approaching,  however,  to  the 
colour  of  cinnamon.  It  was  extremely  refinous,  and  gave  evident  proofs 
of  its  being  the  quill  of  the  larger  red  bark  which  was  in  the  fame  cheft." 
This  idea  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  fome  curious  remarks  on  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  cinchona,  communicated  by  Dr.  Simmons  from  the  papers 
of  the  late  M.  Juffieu,  and  fubjoined  to  the  fame  edition. 

This  writer  makes  feveral  different  fpecies  of  bark,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  reduced  to  two.  The  firft  includes  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the 
knotty  barks,  all  of  which  have  very  fmooth  leaves,  purplifh  flowers, 
with  a  bark  that  is  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  more  or  lefs  coloured.  Of 
thefe,  the  red  is  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  and  was  that  firft  imported 
into  Europe,  but  is  now  become  exceeding  fcarce,  fo  that  its  place  has 
been  fupplied  by  the  yellow  and  knotty  kinds.  The  fecond  fpecies  in- 
cludes the  white  barks,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties.  All  thefe  have 
broad  hairy  leaves,  and  red,  very  odoriferous  flowers,  furnifhed  with  hairs 
on  their  infide.  In  two  of  thefe  varieties  the  inner  layers  of  bark  are  of 
a  reddifh  hue.  Thefe  have  a  flightly  bitter  tafte,  and  fomewhat  of  a 
febrifuge  quality,  which,  however,  they  foon  lofe.  The  bark  of  the 
other  two  is  quite  white  and  infipid.  . 

There  have  been  lately  difcovered  in  the  province  of  Santa-Fe,  four 
degrees  and  a  half  north  of  the  equator,  two  kinds  of  cinchona,  one  of 
which  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  the  red  bark  of  Peru  j  the  other,  one 
of  the  white  fpecies.    This  is  a  fortunate  difcovery,  as  it  points  out  a 
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new  ftore  of  this  moft  valuable  medicine,  when  the  ancient  ones  fhall 
be  exhaufted.  We  fhall  fee  in  the  next  article,  that  our  own  fettle- 
ments  are  not  unprovided  with  a  plant  of  the  fame  genus,  and  fimilar 
virtues. 

*  Cinchona  carrib^a  Linn.  Cinchona  Jamaicenjis  D'".  Wrigbt, 
Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXXVII.  Part  II.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  the  jefuit's 
bark,  produced  in  Jamaica  and  the  Carribee  iflands,  of  which  an  accurate 
defcription,  with  an  account  of  its  virtues,  has  been  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Wright  in  the  volume  of  Phiiofophical  Tranfadlions  above  referred  to  ; 
and  fome  additions  are  made  to  this,  in  a  letter  from  the-  fame  phylician 
to  Dr.  Duncan.  Med.  Comment.  Vol.  V.  p.  398. 

This  tree,  called  in  Jamaica  the  fea-Jide  beechy  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  The  outer  bark  of  the  large  trees  is  white, 
furrowed,  and  very  thick.  This  is  inert,  and  may  be  knocked  off  from 
the  inner.  This  latter  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Its  flavour  is  at  firft 
fweet,  with  a  mixture  of  the  tafte  of  horferadifh  and  of  the  eaftern  aro- 
matics  ;  but  when  fwallowed,  it  has  that  very  bitternefs  and  aftringency 
which  characterize  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  yields  its  virtues  both  to  cold 
and  warm  water  j  and  a  decodion  of  half  an  ounce  of  it  boiled  in  a  quart 
of  water  to  the  confumption  of  a  pint,  proved  as  ftrong  as  a  decodlion  of 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  true  bark.  With  the  addition  of  orange  peel 
it  makes  an  elegant  and  grateful  bitter  tind:ure. 

Its  medicinal  powers  have  been  frequently  tried  by  Dr.  Wright,  and  it 
was  found  very  efficacious  in  the  dangerous  remittent  fevers  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  alfo  in  nervous  fevers.  It  has  been  adminiftered  in  London 
in  an  intermittent,  and  efl^edled  a  cure  as  completely  as  the  Peruvian  bark. 
From  thefe  accounts,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  prove  an  ufeful  and 
efficacious  fubftitute  for  the  cinchona  of  Peru,  if  ever  the  fupplies  of 
this  medicine  fhould  fail. 

p  E  r  A  s  I  r  E  S. 

PETASITES  Pharm.  Edinb.fa)  Petafites  major  &  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Galerita  &  tufjilago  major  qinbufdam.  TuJJilago  Petajites  Linn,  But- 
terbur or  Pestilsntwort  :  a  perenniaJ  plant,  found  wild  by  the 
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fides  of  ditches  and  in  meadows  j  producing  early  in  the  fpring  a  thick 
naked  roundifh  ftalk,  with  a  fpike  of  fmall  naked  purplifh  flofculous 
flowers  on  the  top  :  the  flowers  and  ftalks  foon  wither,  and  are  fucceeded 
about  May,  by  very  large,  roundifh  or  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  leaves, 
ftanding  on  long  pedicles,  fomewhat  hollowed  in  the  middle  fo  as  to  re- 
ferable a  bonnet  fpetafosj :  the  root  is  long,  thick,  of  a  dark  browniflb 
or  black  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within. 

The  roots  of  butterbur  are  recommended  as  aperient  and  alexiphar- 
mac  ;  and  promife,  though  now  difregarded  in  pradlice,  to  be  of  con- 
fiderable  activity .  They  have  a  flirong  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli  acrid  tafle, 
of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable,  very  durable  and  diffliflve, 
fcarcely  to  be  concealed,  as  Fuller  obferves,  by  a  large  admixtwre  of 
other  fubfl:ances.  Their  virtue  appears  to  reflde  in  a.refinous  matter; 
which  is  dift:inguifhable  by  the  eye  in  the  dried  root,  and  which  is  readily 
extracted  by  fpirit  of  wine. 

PETROLEUM. 

PETROLEUM,  Oleum  petrce.  Oleum  terrce.  Rock  oil:  a  fluid 
bitumen  or  mineral  oil ;  exuding  from  the  clefts  of  rocks  or  from  the 
earth,  or  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  in  difl'erent  parts  of 
Europe,  and  more  plentifully  in  the  warmer  countries  j  flmilar,  in  its 
general  properties,  to  the  oils  extrad:ed  by  difliillation  from  pitcoal, 
amber,  and  other  folid  bituminous  bodies.  The  more  fluid  petrolea  have 
been  difliinguiflied  by  the  name  of  naphtha ;  and  the  thicker  by  thofe  of 
pijfafphaltum  and  pijfelaum. 

1.  Petroleum  album.  White  petroleum:  nearly  colourlefs  j 
almoft  as  clear,  fluid,  and  tranfparent,  as  water ;  of  a  fl:rong  penetrating 
fmell,  not  difagreeable,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  redlified  oil  of 
amber.  The  principal,  or  only,  part  of  Europe,  in  which  it  is  found, 
is  the  dutchy  of  Modena  in  Italy. 

2.  Petroleum  flavum  feu  italicum  Pharm.  Part/.  Yellow 
petroleum  :  of  a  clear  yellow  colour ;  fomewhat  lefs  fluid  than  the 
former  3  in  fmell  rather  lefs  penetrating,  lefs  agreeable,  and  more  nearly 
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allied  to  that  of  oil  of  amber.  This  alfo  is  found  chiefly  in  the  dutchy  of 
Modena,  and  does  not  appear  to  differ  very  materially  from  the  white  fort. 

3.  Petroljeum  rubrum  feu  gabianiim.  Jive  Oleum  gabianum  Fharm^ 
Pari/.  Red  petroleum :  of  a  blackifh  red  colour  j  of  a  thicker  con- 
fiflence,  and  a  lefs  penetrating  and  more  difagreeable  fmell,  than  either 
of  the  foregoing  j  found  in  Italy,  and  about  the  village  Gabian  in 
Languedoc. 

There  are  many  variations  of  thefe  oils  in  regard  to  colour,  fluidity, 
fubtility,  and  the  pungency  of  their  fmell  and  talle  :  the  moft  fluid  are 
in  general  the  moft  fubtile  and  pungent.  Among  us,  the  finer  kinds  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  and  even  the  inferiour  forts  are  rarely  unfo- 
phifticated. 

Fine  petroleum  catches  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  flaming  body,  even 
without  the  contadl  of  its  fubftance  with  the  flame  j  and  burns  entirely 
away.  The  hafty  affufion  of  concentrated  mineral  acids,  which  raifes  a 
violent  ebullition  with  diftilled  vegetable  oils,  and  generally  fets  them  on 
fire,  makes  no  great  conflid:  with  petroleum  :  its  confiftence  becomes 
thicker  by  this  admixture,  and  its  fmell  more  fragrant.  By  diftillation, 
it  lofes  much  of  its  natural  fcent,  and  becomes  fomewhat  more  pellucid 
than  at  firft ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  brownifh  or  yellowifh  matter,  fimilar 
to  amber /^i^y,  remaining  behind.  Dropt  on  water,  it  fpreads  to  a  great 
difl:ance,  forming  a  various-coloured  film  on  the  farface.  It  floats  alfo 
on  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  appears  to  be  indiflx)luble  in  this  men- 
ftruum  J  but  unites  with  the  efl'ential  oils  of  vegetables 

The  finer  petrolea,  more  agreeable  than  oil  of  amber,  and  more  mild 
than  that  of  turpentine,  partake  of  the  virtues  of  both.  They  have  been 
fometimes  taken  internally  in  nervous  complaints  and  as  a  diuretic  ;  but 
ufed  chiefly  as  an  external  ftimulant,  againft  rheumatic  pains,  palfies, 
chilblains,  &c.  In  thefe  intentions,  fome  mineral  oils,  procurable  among 
ourfelves,  are  ufed  by  the  common  people,  and  often  with  benefit :  the 
empyrical  medicine,  called  Britifh  oil,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
petrolea  j  the  genuine  fort  being  extracted  by  diftillation  from  a  hard 
bitumen,  or  a  kind  of  ftone-coal,  found  in  Shropftiire  and  other  parts  of. 
England. 

(a)  Borrichius,  Ada  medical^  philofoph.    Hafnienfia,  tim.  1.  obf.  57. 

(h)  See  I'HiJioire  ^  hs  mmoires  de  I'acad.  roy.  des /dene,  de  Paris,  four  hs  amees  J715  S5'  1726. 
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barbadenle 
Phar.  Lond. 


4.  Petroleum  barbadense  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Bitumen 
barbadenfe.  PiJJelceum  indicum.  Barbadoes  tar :  of  a  reddifh  black 
colour,  and  a  thick  confiftence,  approaching  to  that  of  treacle  or  com- 
mon tar.  It  is  found  in  feveral  of  our  American  iflands,  particularly,  as 
is  faid,  in  that  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 

This  bitumen,  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Americans  as  a  fudorific,  in 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  as  an  external  difcutient  and  antiparalytic,  is 
in  fmell  more  difagreeable,  and  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  lefs  pungent, 
than  the  foregoing  petrolea.    It  is  likewife  lefs  inflammable,  and  leaves 
01.  petrolei  ou  being  bumt  a  confiderable  quantity  of  afhes.    In  diftillation,  it  yields 
Phar.  Lond.  different,  in  regard  to  its  colour,  from  thofe  afforded  by  fuch  of 

the  other  bitumens  as  have  been  examined  ^  appearing,  when  placed  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  light,  of  an  orange  colour,  in  other  pofitions  blue ;  . 
but  lofing  this  variability  of  afpe6t  in  long  keeping,  and  then  looking  in 
Bair.  fulph.  all  fituations  yellow.  This  oil,  and  a  balfam  prepared  by  boiling  the 
petroleum  itfelf  Vv^ith  one  fourth  its  weight  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  are 
directed  by  the  London  college  to  be  kept  in  the  fhops. 

PETRO  S  ELINUM. 

PETROSELINUM  FULGARE  Ph.  Lond.  Petrofelinum  Ph. 
Edinb.  Apium  hortenfe  feu  petrofelinum  vulgo  C.B.  Apium  Petrofelinum^ 
Linn.  Parsley  ;  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  deep  green  winged 
leaves,  of  which  thofe  that  grow  on  the  flalk  are  divided  into  fine  oblong 
narrow  fegments :  the  feeds  are  fmall ;  fomewhat  crookedly  plano- 
convex, of  a  dufky  greenifh  colour,  with  four  yellow  ridges  along  the 
convex  fide ;  the  root  long,  whitifh,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger. 
It  is  biennial,  a  native  of  moifl  grounds  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  common  in  our  culinary  grounds. 

The  roots  of  parfley  are  fometimes  ufed  in  apozems,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  but  liable  to  produce  flatulencies.  Their 
tafle  is  fweetifh,  accompanied  with  a  flight  warmth  or  flavour,  fome- 
what refembling  that  of  a  carrot.  Redlified  fpirit  takes  up,  by  digeftion, 
all  their  a£tive  matter,  and  on  infpiffating  the  tinfture,  leaves  it  entire 
in  the  extra6t;  in  which,  the  fweetnefs  is  very  confiderable,  the  warmth 
very  weak.    Diflilled  with  water,  they  impregnate  the  fiffl  runnings 
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pretty  ftrongly  with  their  flavour :  when  large  quantities  are  diftilled, 
there  feparates  a  fmall  portion,  two  or  three  drams  from  two  hundred 
pounds,  of  efTential  oil,  which  partly  fwims  on  the  water,  partly  links, 
and  partly  concretes  about  the  nofe  of  the  worm  into  a  butyraceous 
matter. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  have  a  greater  warmth  and  lefs  fweetnefs  than 
the  roots.  In  diftillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  greater  quantity  of 
eiTential  oil,  about  ten  drams  from  two  hundred  pounds,  fmelling  agree- 
ably of  the  herb,  and  in  tafle  moderately  pungent. 

The  feeds,  faid  to  be  carminative,  refolvent,  and  diuretic,  and  com- 
mended in  the  German  ephemerides  for  deflroying  cutaneous- infedts  in 
child'ren,  are  in  tafte  warmer  and  more  aromatic  than  any  other  part 
of  the  plant,  and  accompanied  with  a  conliderable  bitternefs.  In 
dillillation,  three  pounds  yielded  above  an  ounce  of  effential  oil,  great 
part  of  which  funk  in  the  watery  fluid.  They  give  out  little  by  infufion 
to  watery  menftrua,  but  readily  impart  all  their  .virtue  to  red:ified  fpirit : 
the  tin(fture  lofes  nothing  confiderable  in  being  gently  infpilTated  to  the 
confiftence  of  an  extract,  which  proves  a  moderately  warm,  pungent, 
bitterifh,  not  very  grateful,  -aromatic. 

PETROSELINUM  MACEDONlCUM. 

PETROSELINUM  MACEDONlCUM  Fharm.  Lond.  Apium 
macedonicum  C.  B.  Apium  petrcewn  &  petrapium  quibufdam.  Bubo?i  mace- 
doniciim  Limi.  Macedonian  parsley  :  diff*ering  from  the  forcr 
going,  in  the  upper  and  lower  leaves  being  alike,  the  flalks  hairy  anE 
much  branched,  the  feeds  dark  coloured  and  covered  with  a  rough 
hoarinefs.  It  is  a  native  of  ftony  foils  in  Macedonia,  and  cultivated  in 
fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  Macedonian  parfley  is  flmilar  in  quality  to  the  common  fort,  but. 
weaker  and  lefs  grateful.    The  feeds  are  the  only  part  made  ufe  of,  and 
thefe  only  as  ingredients  in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca :    hence  the 
Edinburgh  college,  having  now  dropt  thofe  compofitions,  has  dropt  alfo 
the  Macedonian  parfley. 
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PEUCEDANUM, 

PEUCEDANUM  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Peucedanum  germanicum 
C.  B.  Pinajiellumy  fceniculum  porcinumy  foeniculum  Jihejirey  tnarathrum 
Jihejirey  marathrophyllum,  &  cauda  porcina  quibufdam.  Peucedanum 
officinale  Linn.  Hogs  fennel,  Horestrong,  Sulphurwort  :  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  leaves  divided  and  fubdivided  tripartitely 
into  fine  oblong  narrow  fegments  :  the  feed  is  fomewhat  oval,  flattifh, 
marked  with  three  ftriae,  and  furrounded  with  a  leafy  margin  :  the  root 
long  and  thick,  with  a  tuft  of  filaments  on  the  top,  blackifh  on  the  out- 
fide  and  pale  coloured  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
fhores  and  in  moift  fhady  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  roots  of  fulphurwort  have  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell,  'fomewhat  refem- 
bling  that  of  fulphureous  folutions  ;  and  an  undluous,  fubacrid,  bitterifh 
tafte.  Wounded  when  fre£h,  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  particularly  in 
the  former  feafon,  in  which  they  are  mofl  vigorous,  they  yield  a  con- 
fiderable  ^antity  of  yellow  juice,  which  foon  dries  into  a  folid  gummy- 
refin,  retaining  the  tafte  and  the  ftrong  fmell  of  the  rx)0t.  This  gummy- 
refin  ftands  recommended  as  an  aperient,  and  antihyfteric. 

PILOSELLA. 

PILOSELLAy  My  ofotisy  feu  Auricula  muris.  Pharm,  Par  if.  Pilo- 
fella  major  repens  hirfuta  C.  B.  Hieraciiim  Pilofella  Linn.  Mouse-ear  : 
ai'low  creeping  hairy  plant;  with  oval  leaves,  in  ftiape  like  thofe  of  the 
daify,  joined  to  the  ftalks  without  pedicles,  green  above  and  white 
underneath  :  the  flowers,  which  ftand  folitary  on  upright  naked  ftalks, 
are  compofed  of  a  number  of  yellow  flofcules,  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  and 
followed  by  fmall  black  feeds,  winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  in  dry  pafture  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Pilosella  is  one  of  the  bitterifti  ladlefcent  plants.  Its  leaves  differ 
from  thofe  of  dandelion,  cichory,  "and  the  other  herbs  of  that  clafs,  in 
being  much  lefs  juicy,  lefs  bitter,  accompanied  with  fome  aftringency 
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which  feems  to  prevail  above  the  bitter,  and  a  flight  Aveetiihnefs  very 
durable  in  the  mouth :  in  the  extradls  made  from  them,  both  by  w^ater 
and  fpirit,  the  aftringency  is  more  manifeftly  the  prevailing  principle, 
though  even  when  thus  concentrated  it  is  not  very  ftrong.  The  roots  are 
confiderably  bitterer  than  the  leaves,  and  lefs,  if  at  all,  allringent. 

PIMPINELLA. 

PIMPINELLA  SAXIFRAGA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  & 
Linn,  BuRNET-SAXiFRAGE  :  a  perennial  umbellifcrous  plant;  with 
naked  umbels  ;  the  outermofi:  flowers  compofed  of  unequal  petals,  the 
inner  equal ;  the  feeds  fmall,  oblong,  fomewhat  pointed,  flat  on  one 
fide,  convex  and  fliriated  on  the  other  ;  the  lower  leaves  roundifli, 
indented,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  the 
upper  leaves  oblong  and  very  narrow  j  the  roots  long,  flender,  and  whitifli. 

1.  PiMPiNELLA  ALBA  Germanorum :  Pimpinella  faxifraga  major 
umbella  Candida  C.  B.  Greater  or  white  burnet-faxifrage  :  with  fome  of 
the  leaves  pretty  deeply  cut,  the  odd  one  into  three  fedtions.  It  is  not 
very  common  in  this  country,  and  therefore  our  markets  have  been 
generally  fupplied  with  the  following. 

2.  Pimpinella  saxifraga:  Pimpinella  faxifraga  minor  foliis 
fanguiforbce  Raii ;  Tragofelinum  alterum  majus  Tourn.  Smaller  burnet- 
faxifrage  ;  with  uncut  leaves.    It  grows  wild  in  dry  pafliure  grounds. 

3.  Pimpinella  saxifraga  minor  C.B.  'Tragofelinum  minus 
'Tourn.  Small  burnet-faxifrage ;  with  the  upper  leaves  divided  into 
oblong  narrow  fegments  j  taller  than  the  others,  but  with  fmaller  leaves. 
This  is  the  mofl:  common  fort  in  the  fields  about  London. 

All  thefe  plants  appear  to  be  poflefl"ed  of  the  fame  qualities,  and  to 
differ  little  otherwife  than  in  external  appearance  :  and  even  in  this,  their 
difference  is  fo  inconfiderable  and  inconflant,  that  Linnasus  has  joined 
them  into  one  fpecies,  under  the'  name  of  pimpinella  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis 
radicalibm  fubrotundisy  fu?n?7iis  linearibus :  he  fays  he  has  feen  the  fecond 
fort  produced  from  the  feeds  of  the  firfl:  fown  in  4  richer  foil.    Inilead  of 
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the  firft,  which  has  been  generally  underftood  as  the  officinal  kind,  our 
college  allows  either  of  the  others  to  be  taken  indifferently. 

The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a  hot,  pungent,  not  very  durable  tafte 
and  emit,  when  frefli,  an  acrid  halitus,  of  no  particular  fmell,  but 
affed:ing  the  eyes  like  that  of  horferadifh  or  muftard  feed,  though  in  a 
lower  degree.  In  drying,  they  lofe  this  fubtile  matter,  and  in  long 
keeping  the  pungency  of  their  tafte  is  diminillied.  Their  virtue  is 
extracted,  partially  by  water,  and  completely  by  redlified  fpirit.  In 
diftillation  with  water,  a  part  of  their  pungency  arifes  and  impregnates 
the  diftilled  fluid,  and  a  part  remains  behind  in  the  decodtion  :  when 
large  quantities  are  diftilled,  there  feparates  from  the  water  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  yellowifti  effential  oil  extremely  acrid  and  fiery.  On  in- 
fpiftating  the  fpirituous  tinfture,  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  the 
pimpinella  rifes  with  the  fpirit :  the  remaining  extract,  fmall  in  quan- 
tity, is  of  great  pungency  and  heat.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  the  plant 
have  likewife  a  confiderable  acrimony;  the  leaves  lefs  than  the  feeds,  and 
both  lefs  than  the  roots. 

This  pungent  root  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Germans,  as  a  warm 
ftimulating  refolvent,  aperient,  diaphoretic,  &c.  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach  from  vifcid  phlegm,  infarcftions  of  the  breaft,  tumours  and  ob- 
ft:rudlions  of  the  glands,  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  in  general  wherever 
tenacious  humours  are  to  be  attenuated,  or  the  fluid  fecretions  promoted. 
It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  our  officinal  compound  arum  powder,  fup- 
plying  in  good  meafure  the  pungency  v/hich  the  arum  root  lofes  in  being 
reduced  into  that  form.  It  is  employed  alfo  as  a  mafticatory  for  ftimu- 
lating the  falival  glands  ;  and  in  gargarifms  for  diflblving  vifcid  mucus 
in  the  fauces. 

PINGUEDO. 

PINGUEDO  Jive  adeps :  Sevum  ovillum  &  hircimim,  Axungia 
porcina  &  viperiiia.  Animal  fats  :  ftieeps  fuet,  goats  fuet,  hog's  lard, 
and  vipers  fat. 

The  medical  ufe  of  thefe  fubftances  is  wholly  external,  as  the  bafis 
of  ointments  and  other  un6tuous  applications.  In  their  effects,  they  do 
j\ot  feem  to  differ  materially  from  one  another ;  all  of  them  having  one 
common  emollient  virtue,  fiippling  and  relaxing  the  part  to  which  they 
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are  applied,  and  obftru6ling  its  perfpiration.  The  principal  difference 
to  be  conlidered  in  them  is  that  of  their  confiftence,  by  which  they  are 
adapted  to  different  forms,  or  for  receiving  different  admixtures  ;  the 
folid  feva  ferving  to  give  the  thick  confiftence  of  an  unguent  to  oils  and 
the  more  fluid  refinous  juices,  while  the  fofter  axiingice  procure  a  like 
confiftence  to  folid  refins  and  powders.  The  fat  of  the  viper  is  com- 
monly preferred  to  the  others  in  affections  of  the  eyes ;  but  its 
fuperiority,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  other  foft  fats,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fufficiently  determined  by  experience.  Nor  indeed  does  it  appear, 
that  animal  fats,  and  flavourlefs  vegetable  oils,  of  fimilar  conflffences, 
are  materially  different,  refpedively,  from  one  another,  in  their  effefts 
when  ufed  in  external  applications.  Even  in  regard  to  qualities,  more 
remote  than  thofe,  by  which  they  can  adt  when  applied  to  the  external 
parts  of  the  body,  the  difference  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  fats  is, 
perhaps,  lefs  than  might  be  expelled,  and  apparently  lefs  than  that  v/hich 
is  obferved  between  the  other  correfponding  fubftances  of  the  two  king- 
doms, as  the  gelatinous  matters  of  the  one  and  the  gummy  of  the  other  : 
animal  fats,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  yield  neither  the  peculiar  ftench, 
nor  the  volatile  alkaline  fait,  which  fubftances  completely  animalized 
afford. 

Lard  and  fuet  are  diredled  to  be  tried  or  purified,  by  chopping  them  Axungis 
into  fmall  pieces  ;  melting  them  by  a  gentle  heat,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  water,  which  fecures  them  from  any  danger  of  burning  or  turning  curatioP.l. 
black,  this  fluid  not  being  fufceptible  of  a  degree  of  heat  fuflicient  for 
that  effed: ;   and  then  ftraining  them  from  the  membranes.     Vipers  fat,  Axungisvi- 
feparated  from  the  heart,  liver,  and  other  bloody  parts,  is  ordered  to  be  t^^p^^^-w' 
melted  without  addition,  and  then  fl:rained  through  a  linen  cloth  the 
quantity  of  this  fat,  ufually  purified  at  a  time,  being  fo  fmall,  that  the 
heat  may  be  eafily  regulated,  fo  as  to  prevent  burning,  without  water. 

Tried  lard  is  formed  into  an  elegant  ointment,  commonly  called 
pomatum,  by  beating  it  with  rofewater,  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  Unguentum 
of  the  water  to  two  pounds  of  the  lard,  till  they  are  well  mixed  j  then  ^'"^P^^-"^-^--^- 
melting  it  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  and  after  ftanding  for  a  little  while, 
that  the  watery  part  may  fettle,  pouring  off  the  lard,  and  inceffantly  ftir- 
ring  and  beating  it  about  till  it  grows  cold,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  into  a  light 
yielding  mafs  ;  and  afterwards  adding  fo  much  effence  of  lemons  as  will 
be  fuflicient  to  give  a  grateful  fmeii.   Some  fcent  it  with  oil  of  rhodium  ; 
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and  previoufly  digeft  the  lard  for  ten  days  with  common  water,  renewing 
the  water  every  day,  a  procefs  which  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  ufe. 
Thefe  ointments  may  be  tinged  of  a  fine  red  colour,  for  lip-falves,  by  a 
proper  addition  of  aikanet  root  :  the  faculty  of  Paris  directs,  for  this 
Pomatum  purpofe,  twenty-four  parts  of  the  white  pomatum,  eight  of  oxes  marrow, 
Party\^  ^ind  eight  of  white  wax  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  to  be  melted  together  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath  ;  one  part  of  powdered  aikanet  root  to  be  added  j  the 
mixture  ftirred  at  times  till  it  appears  tinged  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
then  ftrained  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Animal  fats  are  not  diffoluble  by  fpirit  of  wine  any  more  than  by 
water :  when  fcented  with  effential  oils,  the  oil  may  be  totally  extracfted 
by  digeftion  in  redified  fpirit,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fat  inodorous.  By  the 
fame  menflruum,  fats  may  be  freed  from  their  ill  fmell,  and  even  thofe 
that  have  grown  confiderably  rancid  by  keeping  may  be  made  fweet  again 
as  at  firft  ;  the  rancidity  and  fmell  feeming  to  confifl  in  a  part  of  the  fat 
attenuated,  or  fubtilized,  into  a  ftate  analogous  to  that  of  the  oil  into 
which  fats  are  refolved  by  diftillation,  which  oil  is  totally  dilToluble  in 
.fpirit. 

PINGUICULA.  , 

PINGUICULA :  Sanicula  montana  fore  calcari  donato  C.  B. 
Finguicula  Jive  faniciila  eboracenjis  Gerard.  Viola  palujirisy  Uparis^ 
cucullatay  &  dodecatheon  plinii  quibufdam.  PinguicuJa  'vulgaris  Linn. 
BuTTERwoRT  or  YORKSHIRE  SANICLE  :  a  fmall  plant,  with  a  few, 
oblong,  obtufe,  uncut,  pale,  gloffy,  undtuous  leaves,  lying  on  the 
ground ;  among  which  rife  naked  pedicles,  bearing,  each,  a  purpli£h 
monopetalous  flower  divided  into  two  lips  (of  which  the  upper  is  cut  like 
a  heart,  the  lower  into  three  fedtions)  with  a  flender  cylindrical  fpur  or 
tail  at  bottom ;  the  flower  is  followed  by  a  roundifh  capfule  full  of  fmall 
feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  elevated  marfhy  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  the  fpring. 

The  remarkable  undtuoflty  of  this  plant,  and  of  fome  others  of  the 
fame  genus,  feems  to  entitle  them  to  a  further  examination  than  has  yet 
been  befl:owed  upon  ihtm.  faj.  It  is  faid,  that  the  undluous  and  glutinous 


(aj  Linnaeus,  Flora  lapponica,  /.  10. 
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juice  of  the  pinguicula  is  ufed  in  fome  places  as  a  liniment  for  chz'^^faj, 
and  as  a  pomatum  for  the  \12\rfbJ:  that  new  milk,  poured  upon  the 
frefli  leaves,  on  a  ftrainer,  and  after  quick  colature,  fet  by  for  a  day  or 
two,  becomes  thick,  tenacious,  very  agreeable  and  falubrious,  and  throws 
off  no  whey  unlefs  long  kept ;  and  that  a  little  of  the  milk,  fo  thickened, 
ferves  for  bringing  freili  milk  to  the  fame  ftate^r^  :  that  a  fyrup  made 
from  the  juice,  and  deco(flions  of  the  leaves  in  broth,  are  ufed  among  the 
common  people  in  Wales  as  cathartics  :  and  that  the  herb  is  hurtful 
to  cattle  that  feed  upon  itfJJ. 

PIPER. 

PEPPER:  the  fmall,  round,  aromatic  fruit  of  a  trailing  plant 
growing  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Malabar,  (Piper  nigrum  Linn. J  The 
pepper-corns  adhere  in  clufters  to  the  ftalks,  without  pedicles  :  when 
ripe,  they  are  firm,  not  juicy,  of  a  red  colour,  which  changes  in  drying 
to  a  black. 

1.  Piper  nigrum  Pharm.  Lond.  Rdinb^  Melanopiper .  Common 
or  black  pepper  :  the  fruit  gathered,  probably,  before  perfect  maturity, 
and  dried  in  the  fun. 

2.  Piper  album  Pharm.  Lond.  Leucopiper .  White  pepper  :  the 
ripe  fruit  decorticated  by  maceration  in  water.  Some  of  the  grains,  as 
brought  to  us,  have  pieces  of  a  dark-coloured  Ikin  ftill  upon  them. 

Gf  thefe  pungent  hot  fpices,  the  black  fort  is  the  hottefl:  and  flrongeft, 
and  moft  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  as  well  as  culinary  pur- 
pofes.  They  both  feem  to  heat  the  conftitution  more  than  fome  other 
fpices  that  are  of  equal  pungency  upon  the  palate  3  and  from  thofe  fpices 
they  differ  in  this,  that  their  pungency  does  not  refide  in  the  volatile 
parts  or  effential  oil,  but  in  a  fubftance  of  a  more  fixt  kind,  which  does 
not  rife  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Pepper,  infufed  in  water,  impregnates  the  menftruum  pretty  ftrongly 
with  its  flavour,  but  weakly  with  its  tafte  :  by  boiling  for  fome  time, 

(a)  Simon  Paulli,  ^adripartif.  botanic.  (h)  Ray,   Hijioria  plantarum,  i.  752. 

( cj  Gifsler,  Suenjka  ueten^aps  acadmiens  handl,  1749.  (d)  Gerard,  Herbal  emaculated,  p.  ySg. 
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a  little  more  of  its  pungent  matter  is  extracted,  and  its  flavour  difiipated. 
On  colledting  the  fluid  that  exhales  in  the  boiling,  the  water  is  found 
agreeably  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  the  fpice,  but  fcarcely  difcovers 
any  tafte  :  the  effential  oil,  which  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  thin, 
light,  and  limpid,  in  fmell  ftrong  and  agreeable,  is  in  taPce  mild  a  drop 
or  two  impreffing  on  the  tongue  only  a  moderate  grateful  warmth.  On 
infpifl!*ating  the  decod:ion,  a  part  of  the  pungency  of  the  pepper  is  found  in 
the  mucilaginous  extradl,  and  a  part  is  retained  by  the  pepper  itfelf  ^'faj. 

Rectified  fpirit  extracts  completely  the  adtive  matter  of  the  pepper. 
The  tincture  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery,  a  few  drops  fetting  the  mouth 
as  it  were  in  a  flame  :  infpiffated,  it  leaves  an  extract  flill  more  fiery  ^ 
the  fpirit  carrying  off  in  its  exhalation  a  little  of  the  flavour,  but  nothing 
of  the  heat  or  pungency  of  the  fpice.  The  quantity  of  extra^ft  is  nearly 
the  fame  from  both  kinds  of  pepper ;  the  fpirituous  amounting  to  about 
one  eighth,  and  the  watery  to  near  one  half  their  weight :  but  thofe 
of  the  white,  like  the  fpice  in  fubflance,  are  weaker  than  thofe  of  the 
black  fort. 

PIPER    L  O  N  G  U  M, 

PIPER  LONGUM  Ph.  Lond,  &  Edinb.  Macropiper  Ph.  Pari/. 
Piper  longum  orientate  C.  B.  Long  pepper  :  the  fruit  of  an  Eafb 
Indian  plant  of  the  fame  genus  with  that  which  produces  the  black  pepper, 
(Piper  longum  Linn. J  ;  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  having  numerous  minute  grains  difpofed  round  it  in  a  kind  of 
ipiral  diredion. 

This  fpice  is  hotter  and  more  pungent  than  either  of  the  preceding 
kinds,  and  its  fpirituous  extradl  is  proportionably  more  fiery.  In  phar- 
maceutic properties,  it  entirely  agrees  with  them ;  its  adtive  matter  being 
only  partially  diflfoluble  in  watery  menftrua,  and  its  pungency  not  rifing 
in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Decodlions  of  it  are  very  mucilaginous, 
rather  more  fo  than  thofe  of  the  black  or  white.  ^ 

*CaJ  The  acrid  matter  of  pepper  is  fo  ftrongly  retained,  that  a  quantity  boiled  fuccelTively  in 
frelh  parcels  of  water,  had  not  loll:  all  its  tafte  till  the  forty- third  boiling.    Gauiii  Jd-ver/ar. 
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PIPER  JAMAICENSE. 

PIPER  JAMAICENSE  Pharm.  Lond.  Pimenta  five  piper  ja- 
maicenfe  Pharm,  Edinb,  Amomum  Pharm.  Wirtemb,  Jamaica  pep- 
per. Pimento,  All-spice  :  the  dried  aromatic  berry  of  a  large  tree 
growing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  reckoned  a  fpecies  of 
myrtle,  and  called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  myrtus  arborea  aromatica  foliis 
lanrinis,  by  Linnaeus  myrtus  f pimenta  J  foliis  alternis. 

Pimento  is  a  moderately  warm  fpice,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs. 
Diflilled  with  water,  it  yields  an  elegant  eflential  oil,  fo  ponderous  as  to 
fink  in  the  aqueous  fluid,  in  tafte  moderately  pungent,  in  fmell  and 
flavour  approaching  to  oil  of  cloves,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  thofe  of  cloves 
and  nutmegs:  the  remaining  decodion,  infpiffated,  leaves  an  extradt 
fomewhat  ungrateful  but  not  pungent,  and  the  berry  itfelf  is  now  found 
to  be  almoft  wholly  deprived  of  its  tafte  as  well  as  flavour  -y  the  warmth 
of  this  fpice  reiiding  rather  in  the  volatile  than  in  the  fixt  parts.  To 
redtified  fpirit  it  imparts,  by  maceration  or  digeftion,  the  whole  of  its 
virtue,  together  with  a  brownifh  green  tincture  :  in  diftillation,  it  gives 
over  nothing  confiderable  to  this  menflruum,  nearly  all  its  a<flive  matter 
remaining  concentrated  in  the  infpilTated  extradt ;  which  is  very  warm 
and  pungent,  but  not  of  a  fiery  heat  like  thofe  obtained  from  the  fore- 
going forts  of  pepper. 

This  fpice,  at  firfl  brought  over  for  dietetic  ufes,  has  been  long  em* 
ployed  in  the  (hops  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  more  coftly  oriental  aroma- 
tics  :  from  them  it  was  introduced  into  our  hofpitals,  and  is  now  re- 
ceived both  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.    A  limple 
water  is  directed  to  be  diftilled  from  it,  in  the  proportion  of  a  gallon 
or  ten  pounds  from  half  a  pound :  this  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  Aq.  pipeHs 
flavour  of  the  pimento,  though  it  is  lefs  elegant  than  the  fpirituous  water  i>l^^"^f/ 
which  the  iTiops  have  been  accuftomed  to  prepare,  by  drawing  off  two  Phar.Edinb. 
or  three  gallons  of  proof  fpirit  from  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fpice.   The  Aq.  piper. 
Edinburgh  college  diredts  only  nine  pounds  from  this  quantity.    The  '^r^^^^pl' Edin 
effentiai  oil  does  not  feem  to  be  much  known  in  pradlicej    though  O'-  effent. 
it  promifes  to  be  a  very  ufeful  one,  and  might,  doubtlefs,  on  many  ^Fh'J^Edinb\ 
occafions,  fupply  the  place  of  many  of  the  dearer  oils.    The  quantity 
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of  oil  afforded  by  the  fpice  is  very  conliderable :  Cartheufer  indeed 
fays,  that  only  about  half  a  dram  is  to  be  got  from  fixteen  ounces; 
a  miftake,  which  probably  has  arifen  from  inadvertence  in  copying 
Neumann's  proportion,  of  half  a  dram  from  an  ounce,  or  one  lix- 
teenth  :  fo  large  a  proportion  as  this  laft:  cannot,  however,  be  colledted 
in  its  proper  form,  the  oil  that  remains  diffolved  in  the  diftilled  water 
being  here  included. 

PIPER     I  N  D  I  C  U  M. 

PIPER  INDICUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Capficum  Pharm.  Pari/. 
Piper  indicum,  braztlianum,  guineenfe^  calecuticum^  hifpanicum,  &  lujitani^ 
cum  J  quibufdam.  Capjicum  Jiliquis  lofigis  propendentibus  Tourn.  Sili- 
quajirum  plinii  J.  Bauh.  Capjicum  anmium  Linn.  Capsicum  or 
Guinea  pepper  :  long,  roundi£h,  taper,  bright  red  pods,  divided  into 
two  or  three  cells  full  of  fmall  whitiOi  feeds :  the  fruit  of  an  annual 
plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  oblong  acuminated  leaves,  and  white  flowers 
growing  in  their  bofoms  divided  into  five  fegments  in  form  of  a  ftar ; 
a  native  of  the  Eail  and  Weft  Indies,  and  raifed  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

This  fruit,  when  frefh,  difcovers  to  the  organs  of  fmell,  a  penetrating 
acrid  halitus,  which  in  drying  is  diflipated  :  its  tafte,  whether  frefli  or 
dry,  is  extremely  pungent  and  acrimonious,  fetting  the  mouth  as  it 
were  on  fire,  and  producing  a  painful  burning  vellication  of  long  con- 
tinuance, like  that  occafioned  by  arum  root,  but  more  of  the  warm 
aromatic  kind.  It  gives  out  its  pungency  to  redified  fpirit,  together 
with  a  pale  yellowifh  red  tindture  :  the  fpirit,  gently  diftilled  off,  has 
no  confiderable  impregnation  fi'om  the  capficum  :  the  remaining  extrad 
is  infupportably  fiery. 

Capficum  is  fometimes  given,  in  minute  quantities,  as  one  of  the 
higheft  ftimulants,  in  cold  iluggifti  phlegmatic  temperaments,  in  fome 
paralytic  cafes,  in  relaxations  and  infenfibility  of  the  ftomach,  and  for 
promoting  the  efficacy  of  aloetic  medicines  and  the  deobftruent  gums 
in  uterine  diforders.  It  is  ufed  principally  at  table  :  a  fpecies  of  it, 
called  in  the  Weft  Indies  bird-pepper,  is  the  bafis  of  the  powder  brought 
from  thence  under  the  name  of  Cayenne  pepper.  It  is  obfervable  that 
this  fruit,  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  the  aromatic  ftimulants,  is  ufed  freely, 

as 
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as  is  faid,  by  the  natives  even  of  the  warm  climates  :  poffibly  thefe 
pungent  antifeptic  kinds  of  fubftances  may  there  be  more  falubrious  than 
they  are,  in  general,  among  us,  as  they  feem  qualified  to  refill:  or 
correct  the  putredinous  colliquation  of  the  humours  which  immoderate 
heat  produces. 

P  /  X. 

PIX  LI^IDA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb,  Tar  :  a  thick,  black, 
refinous,  very  adhefive  juice j  melted  out  by  fire  from  old  pines  and 
fir-trees.  The  trees,  cut  in  pieces,  are  inclofed  in  a  large  oven,  which 
being  heated  by  a  fire  on  the  outfide,  or  the  wood  itfelf  kindled  and 
fmothered,  the  juice  runs  off  by  a  canal  at  the  bottom. 

Tar  differs  from  the  turpentine  or  native  refinous  juice  of  the  trees, 
in  having  received  a  difagreeable  empyreumatic  impreflion  from  the  firej 
and  in  containing,  along  with  the  pungent  bitter  terebinthinate  matter, 
a  portion  of  the  acid  which  is  extricated  from  the  wood  by  the  heat, 
and  likewife  of  its  gummy  or  mucilaginous  matter.  By  the  mediation 
of  thefe  principles,  a  part  of  the  terebinthinate  oil  and  refin  becomes 
difi!bluble  in  watery  liquors,  which  extract  little  or  nothing  from  the 
purer  turpentines. 

Water  impregnated  with  the  more  foluble  parts  of  tar  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  remedy  for  almofl:  all  difeafes.  The  proportions  that 
have  been  commonly  followed  are,  two  pounds  of  tar  to  a  gallon  of 
water ;  which  are  to  be  well  ft:irred  together,  then  fuffered  to  fettle  for 
two  days,  and  the  clear  liquor  poured  off  for  ufe.  It  is  obferved,  that 
"  tar-water,  when  right,  is  not  paler  than  French,  nor  deeper  coloured 
**  than  Spanifh  white  wine,  and  full  as  clear:  if  there  be  not  a  fpirit 
"  very  fenfibly  perceived  in  drinking,  the  tar-water  is  not  good.  It 
**  may  be  drank  either  cold  or  warm.  As  to  the  quantity,  in  common 
"  chronical  indifpofitions  a  pint  a  day  may  fufiice,  taken  on  an  empty 
**  ftomach,  at  two  or  four  times  :  more  may  be  taken  by  fl:rong 
"  ftomachs.  But  thofe  who  labour  under  great  and  inveterate  maladies, 
**  muft  drink  a  greater  quantity,  at  leafi:  a  quart  every  twenty-four 
**  hours.  In  acute  cifeafes,  it  mufi:  be  drank  in  bed  warm,  and  in  great 
"  quantity  (the  fever  ftill  enabling  the  patient  to  drink)  perhaps  a  pint. 

3  y  **  every 
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-  *'  every  hour."  Though  this  medicine  is  undoubtedly  very  far  inferiourr 
to  the  character  that  has  been  given  of  it,  it  is  apparently  capable  of 
anfwering  important  purpofes,  as  a  deobftruent  balfamic  folution,  mode- 
rately warm  and  ftimulating.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  and  increafes 
either  perfpiration  or  the  grolTer  evacuations.  I  have  been  informed 
of  fome  late  inftances  of  its  good  effedls  in  diforders  of  the  leprous  kind. 

Some  have  imagined  the  acid  to  be  the  principle  that  gives  virtue  ta 
tar-w^ater  5  and  hence  have  endeavoured  to  introduce,  inftead  of  the  in- 
fufion,  an  acid  fpirit  extradled  from  tar  by  diftillation.  But  the  efFeds 
of  this,  as  of  other  acids,  are  oppofite  to  thofe  experienced  from  tar- 
v^ater  nor  does  the  acid  of  tar  differ  from  that  which  is  extricated  by 
fire  from  all  kinds  of  recent  wood.  Tar-water,  diftilled,  yields  a  liquor 
very  confiderably  impregnated  with  its  flavour,  though  more  grateful 
than  the  infufion  itfelf  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  :  there  remains  a  light, 
fpongy,  b}acki£b  fubftance,  not  acid  but  bitter,  partially  dilToluble  again 
in  water. 

Pii.  pke£6        This  juice  is  fometimes  given  alfo  in  fubftance,  mixed  with  fo  much 

No/ocoffi.  Ed.  powdered  liquorice,  or  other  like  powdery  matters,  as  is  fufficient  to 
render  it  of  a  due  confiftence  for  being  formed  into  pills.    An  ointment. 

Unguent,  e   made  bv  melting:  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  mutton  fuet,  and  ftrainin^ 
the  mixture  whillt  hot-f',  or  by  melting  together  five  parts  or  tar  and 

XPhar.Et^in.  two  of  yclIow  wax if,   is  fometimcs  ufed  as  a  digeftive,  and  faid  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  againft  fcorbutic  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions. 

On  infpilTating  tar,  or  boiling  it  down  to  drynefs  without  addition, 
it  gives  over  an  acid  liquor  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  an  ethereal  oil 
of  the  fame  general  nature  with  that  of  turpentine,  but  impregnated 
with  the  empyreumatic  flavour  of  the  tar.    The  folid  reflduum  is  the 

-  common  pitch,  pix  arida  Ph.  Lond.  Pix  Jicca^  palimpijja  diofcoridi  C.  B. 
This  is  lefs  pungent,  and  lefs  bitter  than  the  liquid  tar,  and  ufed  only 
in  fome  external  applications,  as  a  warm  adhefive  reflnous  fubftance. 
Neumann  obferves,  that  when  melted  with  oils,  refins,  and  fats,  into 
ointments  and  plafters,  the  pitch  is  greatly  difpofed  to  feparate  and 
precipitate. 


PLANTAGO. 
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P  L  A  N     A  G  O  . 

PLANTANE  :  a  fmall  perennial  herb,  common  in  fields  and  by 
road  fides ;  with  the  leaves  lying  on  the  ground ;  and  naked  unbranched 
ftalks,  bearing  on  the  top  a  fpike  of  fmall  imperfedt  four-leaved  flowers, 
followed  by  little  capfules,  which,  opening  horizontally,  fhed  numerous 
crooked  feeds. 

1.  Vlavit  KGO  Pharm.Edinb.  Plant  ago  latifolia  Jinuata  CB.  Plan-' 
tago  feptinervia.  Plantago  major  Linn.  Common  greater  plantane : 
with  oval  leaves,  having  feven  ribs,  prominent  on  the  lower  fide, 
running  from  end  to  end  J  and  long  {lender  fpikes. 

2.  Plantago  minor  feu  quinquenervia  :  Plantago  major  angujiifolia 
C.  B.  Plantago  lanceolata  y.  B.  Plantago  lanceolata  Linn.  Narrow- 
leaved  plantane  or  ribwort :  with  oblong,  five-ribbed  leaves ;  and  fhort 
thick  fpikes. 

The  leaves  and  feeds  of  plantane,  recommended  as  vulneraries,  in 
phthifical  complaints,  fpittings  of  blood,  alvine  fluxes,  &c.  appear  to 
be  of  the  milder  kind  of  reftringents  or  corroborants.  The  leaves,  of 
no  remarkable  fmell,  are  in  tafte  flightly  acerb:  their  exprefl^ed  juice, 
depurated  by  fettling  and  colature,  or  clarified  with  white  of  eggs,  and 
infpifl'ated  to  the  confifi:ence  of  honey,  difcovers  a  confiderable  faline 
aufterity.  The  two  forts  are  not  fenfibly  diff'erent  in  quality  from  one 
another,  though  the  firft  has  been  generally  diredled  for  medicinal  ufe  in 
preference  to  the  other.  The  leaves  are,  in  fome  places,  the  ufual 
application  made  by  the  common  people  to  flight  wounds, 

PLUMBUM. 

PLUMBUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Lead:  a  pale,  livid,  foft,  very 
flexible  metal  :  above  eleven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water ; 
fufible  in  a  fmall  heat,  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  in  which  exprefl'ed  oils 
begin  to  boil.  Continued  in  fufion  it  contracts  a  various-coloured  pellicle 
on  the  furface,  and  if  kept  fliirring,  fo  as  that  frefh  furfaces  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  changes  by  degrees  into  a  powdery  duflcy-coloured 

3  Y  2  calx  : 
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calx  :  this  powder,  calcined  for  fome  time  in  a  ftronger  fire,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  flame  may  reverberate  all  over  it,  becomes  firft  yellow, 
t  Minium    and  afterwards  of  a  deep  red  colour-f- :  all  thefe  calces,  if  the  fire  be 
Pharm.Lond.  jjg^-jy.  j-^ifed  to  a  confiderablc  degree,  melt  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and 
%  Lithargy-  on  cooling  form  a  foft  flaky  pulverable  fubfl:ance  called  litharge      of  a 
rmP.L.i^E.  p^ig  yellowifh  or  reddifh  colour,  according  as  the  lead  has  been  lefs  or 
more  calcined  :  if  the  calces  be  urged  with  a  pretty  ftrong  fire,  they  run 
into  a  yellowifh  glafs,  which,  while  in  fufion,  powerfully  diflfolves  mofl 
kinds  of  earthy  bodies,  and  corrodes  the  common  crucibles  till  it  has 
faturated  itfelf  with  their  earth. 

The  ores  of  lead,  in  colour  commonly  refembling  lead  itfelf,  and 
of  a  cubical  or  parallelopipedal  flrudture,  are  plentiful  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  metal,  extracted  from  the  ore  by  fufion, 
contains  frequently  a  portion  of  filver,  and  fometimes  of  gold  ;  on  keep- 
ing the  compound  melted  in  a  due  degree  of  heat,  the  lead  calcines  and 
turns  to  litharge,  which  is  raked  or  blown  off  till  the  noble  metals 
remain  pure  ;  all  the  other  common  metallic  bodies  being  fcorified  and 
carried  off  by  the  lead.  From  the  works,  wherein  filver  is  thus  extracted 
from  lead  in  the  large  way,  the  fhops  are  fupplied  with  litharge ;  which, 
when  pale  coloured,  is  called  litharge  of  .filver;  when  high  coloured, 
litharge  of  gold.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  not  as  containing  any  of 
the  metal  by  whofe  name  it  is  diflinguifhed,  but  as  being  more  thoroughly 
calcined  than  the  pale  fort :  the  pale  may  be  freed  from  the  uncalcined 
lead  it  holds,  by  melting  it ;  the  uncalcined  part  falling  to  the  bottom 
during  the  fufion. 

The  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
difTolves  lead  pretty  readily  into  a  gold-coloured  liquor  :  by  the  vitriolic 
and  marine  acids  it  is  very  difficultly  adted  on ;  and  when  previoufly  dif- 
folved  in  the  nitrous,  it  is  by  either  of  thefe  precipitated.  Vegetable 
acids,  digefled  on  lead  in  fubftance,  difTolve  it  exceeding  fparingly  :  by 
certain  managements  they  may  be  made  to  adl  more  vigoroufly,  and 
to  fatiate  themfelves  with  the  metal. 

Thin  plates  of  lead,  fufpended  over  vinegar  in  a  proper  veflTel,  and  fet 
to  digeft  in  a  gentle  heat,  as  that  of  horfedung,  that  the  acid  vapour  may 
Ceruffa  Ph.  rife  and  circulate  round  the  plates,  are  found,  in  about  twenty  days, 
Lop.i^Edm.  covered  with  a  white  powdery  or  flaky  matter;  this  being  fcraped  off, 
and  the  procefs  repeated,  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  thus  corroded  by 

degrees 
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Acetum  li- 
thargyrites. 


degrees  into  cerufTe  or  white  lead.  This  commodity,  the  preparation  of 
which  makes  a  confiderable  trade,  is  frequently  adulterated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  whiting :  the  entire  flaky  mafles,  called  flake  lead,  fhould  be 
chofen,  as  not  being  liable  to  abufe.  The  adulteration  may  be  difcovered 
by  means  of  vinegar,  which  will  efl*ervefce  with  and  diflfolve  the  whiting 
or  calcareous  earth  :  the  liquor  being  then  poured  off  clear,  or  filtered, 
the  addition  of  a  little  fpirit  of  fait  will  precipitate  fuch  part  of  the  lead 
as  the  vinegar  may  have  taken  up ;  after  which  the  calcareous  earth  will 
manifeft  itfelf  on  adding  a  little  vitriolic  acid. 

The  calces  of  lead  are  much  eafler  of  folution  in  vegetable  acids  than 
lead  in  its  metallic  form.  On  digefting  four  ounces  of  litharge  about 
three  days  in  a  fand  heat  with  a  pint  of  ftrong  vinegar,  and  now  and  then 
fhaking  the  vefl^el  j  the  liquor,  filtered,  is  found  to  have  received  a 
ftrong  impregnation  from  the  litharge,  and  to  have  diflLlved  about  one 
tenth  of  it,  whereas,  of  the  fame  quantity  of  lead  in  fubflance,  fcarcely 
one  hundredth  part  would  be  diflTolved.  Lead  even  in  its  vitreous  ftate, 
or  in  the  glazing  of  the  common  earthen-ware  veffds,  is  confiderably 
ad;ed  on  by  vegetable  acids  j  which,  by  being  boiled  in  thofe  veiTels, 
receive  from  them  the  peculiar  tafte,  and  pernicious  qualities  of  faturnine 
folutions. — Lead  may  be  difcovered  in  acid  liquors  by  a  reddifh,  brown,, 
or  blackifh  colour  being  produced  in  them  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  a 
folution  of  orpiment  or  common  fulphur  made  in  lime-water,  and  by  the 
colour  not  being  deftroyed  on  the  fuperaddition  of  a  little  fpirit  of  fait  fa  J 
other  metals,  diflx)lved  in  vegetable  acids,  produce,  as  well  as  lead,  a 
dark  colour  with  the  fulphureous  folutions,  but  fpirit  of  fait  rediflTolves 
them,  and  totally  difcharges  the  colour. 

Of  all  the  faturnine  calces,  the  ceruiTe,  on  account  of  the  corrofion  it 
has  previoufly  undergone  from  the  fleam  of  vinegar,  is  the  moft  eafily 
diffoluble  in  frefh  vinegar,  and  hence  is  made  choice  of  where  a  faturated 
folution  is  required.  The  folution  made  in  vinegar,  infpiffated  to  the 
confiflence  of  honey  and  fet  in  the  cold,  fhoots  by  proper  management 
into  cryflals,  called,  from  their  taftc,  fugar  of  lead.  All  the  folutions,  Sal  plumbi 
and  foluble  preparations  of  this  metal,  have  a  remarkably  fweet  tafle,  f^tfrnip  £ 
mixed  with  a  confiderable  au^erity. 


Saccharum 
faturni  P.  L. 


(a)  The  brownifh  or  re 'difli  colour  produced  by  alkalies  in  cyder  impregnated  with  lead,  is 
totally  difcharged  by  fpirit  of  fait.     M.  S.  of  Dr.  Le'wis, 

Lead 
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t  Tina,  fa- 
turninaP.Z. 
X  Tina,  fa- 

tazninz'vulgo 
antiphthifica 
F/)ar.  Edinb, 


Empl.  com- 
mune f  P. Z,. 
I  Ph.  Edinb. 


Emp  e  minio 
Pharm.  Land. 


Lead  in  its  metallic  form,  or  when  calcined  by  fire,  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  medicinal  operation  :  diflblved  or  rendered  foiuble  by  acids, 
it  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  ftyptics,  but  at  the  fame  time,  for  internal 
ufes,  one  of  the  mofi:  dangerous.  A  few  grains  of  the  fugar  have  been 
ventured  on  for  checking  obftinate  hemorrhagies  and  other  profufe  eva- 
cuations :  a  tindture  drawn  v/ith  redlified  fpirit,  by  maceration  without 
heat,  from  fugar  of  lead  and  green  vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
ounces  of  each  of  the  falts  reduced  feparately  into  powder -f-,  or  three 
ounces  of  the  fugar  and  two  of  the  vitriol  J,  to  a  quart  of  fpirit,  has  been 
given  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  for  reftraining  the  colliquative  fweats 
attending  phthifes  and  hedtic  fevers.  This  pra6lice  has  in  fome  inftances 
been  fuccefsful,  but  the  hazard  is  very  great :  all  the  faturnine  prepara- 
tions that  have  any  activity  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  injurious  to  the 
nervous  fyftem,  and  ought  never  to  be  ventured  on  but  in  defperate  cafes 
as  a  laft  refource.  Obftinate  conftipations,  violent  colics,  pains  and 
contractions  of  the  limbs,  tremors  and  refolutions  of  the  nerves,  and  flow 
wafting  fevers,  are  the  general  confequences  of  faturnines  taken  in  any 
confiderable  quantities  internally,  and  of  the  fumes  to  which  the  work- 
men are  expofed  in  the  fufion  of  the  metal  in  the  way  of  h\x£mth  faj . 

Externally,  this  metal  and  its  preparations  are  of  fufiicient  fafety  and 
of  great  utility.  The  plafter,  in  general  ufe  for  flight  cutaneous  injuries, 
and  which  makes  the  bafis  of  feveral  other  plafters,  is  a  folution  of  li- 
tharge in  oil  olive,  in  the  proportion  of  five  pounds  of  the  litharge, 
fubtilely  powdered,  to  eight  pints -f-  or  ten  pounds !{;  of  the  oil.  The 
union  is  effed:ed  by  boiling  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  the 
addition  of  about  a  quart  of  water  to  prevent  their  burning,  and  keeping 
them  continually  ftirring,  till  they  incorporate  and  acquire  a  due  con- 
fiftence  :  if  all  the  water  fliould  be  confumed  before  this  happens,  fome 
more  water,  previoufly  made  hot,  is  added.  A  red  plafter  is  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  with  minium  inftead  of  litharge,  but  as  it  does  not  ftick 
fo  well  as  the  other,  it  is  more  rarely  ufed  :  it  is  likewife  more  difficult 
of  preparation,  the  compound  being  very  apt,  though  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  water  be  ufed,  to  burn  and  grow  black  in  the  boiling. 


Ca)  Vide  HofFman,  Philofofhia  corp.  human,  inorhojl,  P.  II,  cap.vin.  §.  20.  feq.  Hundert 
mark,  Ada  acad.  ccejarea  nat.  curiof.  njol.  vii.  Append,  p.  96. 

The 
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The  cerufle  and  fugar,  particularly  the  latter,  are  cooling,  drying,  and 
aftridiive  :  the  fugar  is  ufed  in  collyria  for  inflammations  and  defluxions 
of  the  eyes,  and  in  injed:ions  for  reftraining  limple  gonorrhoeas  ^  and 
both  preparations  in  unguents  and  liniments,  againft  cutaneous  heats  and 
excoriations,  flight  ferpiginous  eruptions,  and  for  anointing  the  lips  of 
wounds  or  ulcers  that  itch  much  or  tend  to  inflammation.  Compofitions 
for  thefe  purpofes  are  made  in  the  {hops,  by  mixing  one  part  of  cerufle 
with  five  of  the  Ample  ointment  made  with  oil  and  wax ;  by  grinding 
two  ounces  of  litharge,  and  adding,  alternately  and  by  little  and  little, 
two  ounces  of  vinegar  and  fix  of  oil-j-;  or  by  boiling  and  flirring,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  four  ounces  of  the  common  plafl.er,  with  one  of  vinegar,  and 
two  of  oil  where  a  thick  unguent  is  required  ij;,  or  four  of  oil  for  a  fofter 
liniment  |[ :  this  lafl:  is  a  lefs  troublefome  method  of  uniting  the  litharge 
with  the  oil  and  vinegar,  than  trituration  ^  and  the  compofition  proves 
likewife  more  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  lefs  liable  to  grow  hard  in  keep- 
ing *  (a).  But  the  moft  elegant  and  efl^edtual  of  all  the  faturnine  unguents, 
are  thofe  made  with  the  fugar  ;  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  §  to  a 
pint  of  oil  and  three  ounces  of  white  wax  ;  or  one  part,  to  twenty  parts 
of  the  fimple  oil  and  wax  ointment  §§ 

*  Mr.  Goulard,   a  furgeon  of  Montpellier,  has  been  the  means  of 
greatly  extending  for  feme  years  paft  the  external  ufe  of  lead.    The  bafis 
of  his  preparations  is  what  he  calls  the  extraB  of  lead,  or  a  folution  of 
litharge  in  flirong  vinegar,  boiled  down  to  almoll  a  fyrupy  confiftence. 
This,  diluted  in  a  large  quantity  of  foft  water,  makes  his  vegeto-mineral 
water,  which  is  employed  as  a  lotion  or  fotus,  or  boiled  with  bread 
to  make  a  cataplafm.    The  extrad;  is  likewife  combined  with  unguent- 
ous  matters  into  a  variety  of  forms.  Thefe  preparations  have,  in  fadt,  been 
found  of  the  greateft  utility  in  various  cafes  of  inflammation,  particularly  of 
the  eryfipelatous  kind,  and  the  confequences  of  burns  and  fcalds.  Their 
mofl  liberal  application  has  not,   in  the  opinion  of  mofl:  pradiitioners, 
been  obferved  to  produce  any  of  thofe  afFediions  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
which  charaderize  the  poifonous  effedls  of  lead  taken  internally.    At  the 
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*(a)  The  vng.  nutritum,  made  withoat  heat,  though  now  expunged  from  our  difpenfatories, 
is  much  the  bell  of  the  above  preparations,  and  a  very  excellent  application  in  many  cafes.  It 
fliould  not  be  long  kept,  but  made  frelh  as  wanted. 

*(b)  Thefe  are  by  no  means  the  efficacious  preparations  here  reprefented.  The  oil  and  wax  fo 
cover  the  metallic  fait,  that  its  aftion  is  prevented  ;  or,  if  it  ads  at  all,  it  proves  highly  ftimu- 
lating  from  the  undijjohed  ftate  in  which  it  is  applied.  ' 
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fame  time,  the  abufe  of  faturnine  applications,  on  the  ground  of  thofe 
falfe  and  inconfiftent  ideas  of  their  adlion  which  Mr.  Goulard  has  fup- 
ported,  has  not  infrequently  been  attended  with  difagreeable  confe- 
quences. 

FOLIUM. 

FOLIUM  Fharm.  Lond.  Poley-mountain  :  a  fmall  fhrubby 
plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  oblong  woolly  leaves  fet  in  pairs  j  and  labiated 
flowers  wanting  the  upper  lip  and  having  the  lower  divided  into  five 
fegments. 

1.  Folium  maritimum  ereBum  monfpeliacum  C.  B,  Teucrium  capitatum 
Linn.  Poley-mountain  of  Montpellier  j  with  the  leaves  indented  to- 
wards th'e  end  and  joined  to  the  ftalk  without  pedicles,  the  flowers  white 
and  fet  in  roundifh  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches. 

2.  Folium  angujiifolium  creticum  C.  B.  J'eucrium  frutefcens,  Jicechados 
arabica  folio  &  facie  Hourn.  Teucrium  creticum  Linn.  Poley-mountain 
of  Candy ;  with  the  leaves  not  indented  and  fet  on  fhort  pedicles,  the 
flowers  fl:anding  in  loofe  cluft:ers,  each  on  a  feparate  foot-fl:alk. 

Several  other  fpecies,  or  varieties,  of  polium,  eredt  and  procumbent, 
with  white,  yellow,  and  purplifh  flowers,  have  been  received  in  the 
fhops.  The  fecond  above  defcribed  has  been  commonly  underfl:ood  as 
the  true  ofiicinal  fort,  and  procured  dry  from  the  ifland  Candy,  of  which 
it  is  a  native  :  the  firfl:,  which  better  bears  the  winters  of  our  own 
climate,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  quality  ^  and  hence  the  college  allow 
either  fort  to  be  taken  indifferently. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  poley-mountain  have  a  moderately  ftrong 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  difagreeable  bitter  tafl:e :  difliilled  with  water,  they 
yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowifh  efl'ential  oil,  of  a  pungent  taft:e,  in 
fmell  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf ;  the  remaining  decodlion,  in- 
fplffated,  leaves  a  fl;rongly  bitter  extradt.  They  fl:and  recommended 
as  corroborants,  aperients,  and  antifpafmodics ;  but  are  at  prefent 
fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and 
theriaca. 

FOLYGALA. 
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POLTGALA. 

MILKWORT:  a  fmall  perennial  plant;  with  the  leaves  alternate, 
uncut,  and  thofe  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftalks  larger  than  on  the 
lower ;  the  flowers  irregular,  tubulous,  tripetalous,  labiated,  fet  in  loofe 
fpikes  on  the  tops  ;  the  cup  compofed  of  five  leaves,  the  two  larger  of 
which  continue  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  and  embrace,  like  wings, 
a  flat  bicellular  feed-vefl"el. 

I.  Seneka  Pharm.  Edinb.  P oly gala  ( Senega)  jloribus  imberbibus  fpi- 
catisy  caule  ereBo  herbaceo Ji7J^pliciJ]i7no y  foliis  lato-lanceolatis  Linn.  Seneka 
or  Senegaw  milkwort,  rattlefnake-rooted  milkwort :  with  oblong,  fome- 
what  oval,  pointed  leaves  3  upright  unbranched  flalks  ;  white  flowers 
and  a  varioufly  bent  and  divaricated  jointed  root,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  the  little  finger,  with  a  membranous  margin  running  its  whole  length 
on  each  fide,  externally  of  a  yellowilli  or  pale  browni£h  colour,  internally 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Penfylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  culti- 
vated in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  be  the  fpecific  of  the  Senegaw  Indians 
againfi:  the  poifon  of  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake ;  and  to  be  effe(flual, 
when  ufed  early,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer  heats,  when  the 
poifon  is  in  its  higheft  vigour,  and  when  all  their  other  antidotes  fail. 
The  powder  or  a  decodtion  of  the  root  is  taken  internally ;  and  either  the 
powder,  or  cataplafms  made  with  it,  applied  to  the  wound. 

Dr.  Tennent,  obferving  that  this  poifon  produces  fymptoms  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  pleurifies  and  peri'pneumonies  (a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
cough,  fpitting  of  coagulated  blood,  and  a  fhrong  quick  pulfe)  con- 
jedlured  that  it  might  be  ferviceable  i  \  thofe  diflempers  alfo  :  and  from 
the  trials  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy,  as  well  as  thofe 
mentioned  by  him,  its  virtues  appear  to  be  great.  It  made  the.  fizy  blood 
fluid,  procured  a  plentiful  fpitting,  increafed  perfpiration  and  urine,  and 
fometimes  purged  or  vomited.  ,The  ufual  dofe  was  thirty  or  thirty-five 
grains  of  the  powder ;  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  a  decoftion  prepared  by 
boiling  three  ouncer  of  the  root  in  a  quart  of  water  till  near  half  the 
liquor  was  con  fumed. 
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The  feneka  root  has  been  tried  likewife  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  found 
in  feme  instances  to  procure  a  copious  evacuation  by  ftool,  urine,  and 
perfpiration,  after  the  common  purgatives  and  diuretics  had  failed. 
Monf.  Bouvart  obferves,  that  though  dropfi.es  were  thus  removed  by  the 
feneka,  the  cure  did  not  feem  complete,  a  fwelling  and  hardnefs  of  the 
fpleen  remaining,  which  fometimes  occafioned  a  frefh  extravafation  : 
that  the  medicine  fometimes  ad:s  by  liquefying  the  blood  and  juices, 
without  producing  a  due  difcharge ;  and  that  in  thefe  cafes  it  does  harm 
unlefs  affifted  by  proper  additions,  but  that  fo  long  as  it  proves  cathartic, 
nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  it.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  found  ferviceable 
alfo  in  the  rheumatifm  and  gout. 

This  root,  of  no  remarkable  fmell,  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  fubtile 
pungent  penetrating  tafte.  Its  virtue  is  extracted  both  by  water  and 
fpirit,  though  the  powder  in  fubftance  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  efFedlual 
than  either  the  decodtion  or  tin6ture.  The  watery  decodtion,  on  firft 
tafting,  feems  not  unpleafant,  but  the  peculiar  pungency  of  the  root 
quickly  difcovers  itfelf,  fpreading  through  the  fauces,  or  exciting  a  co- 
pious difcharge  of  faliva,  and  frequently,  as  Linnseus  obferves,  a  fhort 
cough  :  thofe  to  whom  I  have  dire<fled  this  medicine,  have  generally 
found  a  little  Madeira  moft.  efFedlual  for  removing  its  tafte  from  the 
mouth,  and  making  it  to  fit  eafyon  the  flomach.  A  tindture  of  the  root 
in  redtified  fpirit  is  of  a  more  fiery  pungency,  extremely  durable  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  apt  to  promote  vomiting  or  reaching. 

2.  PoLYGALA  :  Polyga/a  vulgaris  C.B.  &  Linn.  Flos  ambarualis. 
Common  milkwort  :  with  the  flalks  procumbent  ;  the  lower  leaves 
roundifh,  the  upper  oblong,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  the  flowers  blue, 
purplifh  or  red,  fometimes  white,  with  a  kind  of  fringed  appendix  on 
the  lower  lip  ;  the  roots  flender  and  hard.  It  grows  wild  in  dry  pafture 
grounds.  ' 

The  roots  of  this  fpecies  are  fomewhat  fimilar  in  tafle  to  thofe  of  the 
preceding,  but  far  weaker  :  they  have  been  found  likewife  to  produce  the 
fame  effedts  in  pleurifies,  in  a  lower  degree.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
very  bitter  :  Gefner,  who  from  this  quality  gives  it  the  name  of  amarelldy 
relates,  that  an  infufion  of  a  handful  of  them  in  wine  is  a  fafe  and  gentle 
purgative. 

POLTPODWM. 
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POLTPODJUM. 

POLTPODIUM  Pharm.  Edinb.f'a J  Polypodium  vulgare  C.B.&'  Linn. 
Polypody  :  a  plant  with  long  leaves  ilTuing  from  the  root,  divided  on 
both  fides,  down  to  the  rib,  into  a  number  of  oblong  fegments,  broadeft  at 
the  bafe  *.  it  has  no  ftalk,  or  manifeft  flower ;  the  feeds  are  a  fine  duft, 
lying  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  in  roundifh  fpecks,  which  are  difpofed 
in  rows  parallel  to  the  rib  :  the  roots  are  long  and  flender,  of  a  reddifli 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  greenifli  within,  full  of  fmall  tubercles, 
which  are  refembled  to  the  feet  of  an  in  fed:,  whence  the  name  of  the 
plant.  It  grows  in  the  clefts  of  old  walls,  rocks,  and  decayed  trees  : 
that  produced  on  the  oak  has  been  generally  accounted  the  beft,  though 
not  fenfibly  different  from  the  others.  It  is  found  green  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year. 

The  leaves  of  polypody  have  a  weak  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  naufeous 
fweet  tafte,  leaving  a  kind  of  roughnefs  and  flight  acrimony  in  the 
mouth.  They  give  out  their  fmell  and  tafl:e,  together  with  a  yellow 
colour,  both  to  water  and  redlified  fpirit  :  the  fpirituous  tindure  is 
fweeter  than  the  watery,  but  in  Infpi fixation  its  fweetnefs  is  in  great  part 
defl;royed  or  covered  by  the  other  matter;  the  fpirituous  extradt,  as  Car* 
theufer  obferves,  being  to  the  taflie  only  fubafl:ringent  and  fubacrid,  with 
very  little  fweetnefs,  while  the  watery  extract  feems  to  retain  the  full 
fweetnefs  of  the  polypody.  The  root  is  fuppofed  to  be  aperient,  refol- 
vent,  and  expectorant :  it  was  formerly  ranked  among  the  purgatives, 
but  operates  fo  weakly,  a  decodtion  of  an  ounce  or  two  fcarcely  rnoving 
the  belly,  that  it  has  long  been  expunged  from  that  clafs  :  the  prefent 
practice  pays  very  little  regard  to  it  in  any  intention. 

P  O  P  U  L  U  S. 

POPULUS  NIGRA  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  &  C.  B.  &'  Linn. 
Populus  nigra  Jivi^  aigeiros  J^B.  Black  poplar:  a  large  tree  ;  with 
dark  green,  fomewhat  rhomboidal  acuminated  leaves ;  producing  imper- 
fedt  flowers,  in  catkins  :  in  fome  of  the  individuals,  called  male,  the 
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flowers  are  barren  ;  in  others,  called  female,  they  are  followed  by  mem- 
branous pods,  containing  a  number  of  feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is 
indigenous  in  watery  places,  and  quick  of  growth.  « 

The  young  buds  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  which  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fpring,  were  formerly  employed  in  an  officinal  oint- 
ment, which  received  its  name  from  them.  At  prefent,  they  are  almoil: 
entirely  difregarded  ;  though  they  fhould  feem,  from  their  fenfible 
qualities,  to  be  applicable  topurpofes  of  fome  importance.  They  abound 
with  a  yellow,  un6luous,  odorous,  balfamic  juice,  which  they  readily 
impart,  by  maceration  or  digeftion,  to  rectified  fpirit.  The  tindture, 
infpiffated,  yields  a  fragrant  refin,  fuperiour  to  many  of  thofe  brought 
from  abroad,  and  approach  to  the  nature  of  ftorax. 

*A  fpecies  of  poplar  growing  in  Siberia  and  in  North  America,  called 
by  Linnaeus  Populus  balfamifera,  is  faid  to  be  much  more  abundant  in 
balfamic  juice  than  the  former,  infomuch  that  the  buds  give  it  out  on 
mere  expreffion /^^y . 

PRUNELLA. 

PRUNELLA  Jive  Briinella  Ph.  Edinb.(b)  Prunella  major  folio  non. 
diJJeBo  C.  B.  Confolida  minor.  Symphitum  minus.  Prunella  vulgaris 
Linn.  Self-heal  :  a  fmall  plant  j  with  fquare  ftalks  ^  oval  uncut 
leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  pedicles ;  and  fhort  thick  fpikes  of  purplifh  labiated 
flowers.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  pafture  grounds,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  mild  refl:ringent  and  vulnerary,  in 
fpittings  of  blood,  and  other  hemorrhagies  and  fluxes ;  and  in  gargarifms 
againfl:  aphthas  and  inflammations  of  the  fauces.  Its  virtues  do  not 
appear  to  be  very  great;  to  the  tafl:e  it  difcovers  a  very  flight  aufl:erity  or 
bitterilhnefs  j  which  is  more  fenfible  in  the  flowery  tops  than  in  the 
leaves ;  though  the  latter  are  generally  directed  for  medicinal  ufe. 

(aj  Bergius,  Mat.  Med.  804.  (bj  Expunged. 
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P  R  U  N  U  S. 

PRUNUS :  a  tree  with  pentapetalous  white  flowers ;  each  of  which 
is  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh  or  oval  fruit,  {landing  on  a  long  pedicle, 
compofed  of  a  fle(hy  pulp  including  a  flat  flone  pointed  at  both  ends. 

1.  Prunus  hortensis.  Prunus  domejlica  Linn.  Garden  plum 
tl'ee ;  without  prickles  ;  bearing  a  fweet  fruit.  Three  forts  of  this  fruit 
are  ranked  among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica :  they  are  all  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  but  the  fhops  are  fupplied  with  them,  moderately 
dried,  from  abroad.  i.  Pruna  brignolensia  Pharm.  Edinh.  faj 
Pruna  ex  fiavo  rufefcentia  mixti  faporis  gratijjima  C.  B.  The  Brignole 
plum  or  prunelloe,  brought  from  Brignole  in  Provence,  of  a  reddifh 
yellow  colour,  and  a  very  grateful  fweet  fubacid  tafte.  2.  Pruna 
G  ALLic  A  P/j.Lond.& Edin^.  Pruna  parva  dulcia  atro-cceruiea  C,B.  The 
common  or  French  prunes,  called  by  our  gardeners  the  little  black 
damafk  plum.  3.  Pruna  damascena  :  Pruna  magna  dulcia  atro- 
ccerulea  C.  B.  Damfons,  the  larger  damafk  violet  plum  of  Tours  :  this 
is  feldom  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  has  been  generally  fupplied  by  the 
common  prune. 

All  thefe  fruits  pofTefs  the  fame  general  qualities  with  the  other 
fummer  fruits.  The  prunelloes,  in  which  the  fweetnefs  has  a  greater 
mixture  of  acidity  than  in  the  other  forts,  are  ufed  as  mild  refrigerants 
in  fevers  and  other  hot  indifpofitions,  and  are  fometimes  kept  in  the 
mouth  for  alleviating  thirft  in  hydropic  cafes.  The  French  prunes  and 
damfons  are  the  mofl  emollient,  lubricating  and  laxative  :  they  are  taken 
by  themfelves  for  gently  loofening  the  belly  in  coftive  habits  and  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  :  decodtions  of  them  afford  an  ufeful 
bafis  for  laxative  or  purgative  mixtures,  and  the  pulp  in  fubflance  for 
eled;uaries. 

2.  Prunus  silvestris  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Acacia 
Germanorum.  Prunus  fpinofa  Lin?2.  Black  thorn  or  floe :  a  prickly 
bufh,  common  iir  hedges,  producing  auftere  fruit,  fomewhat  Iwialler 
than  an  ordinary  cher  y. 
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The  fruit  of  the  floe  bufli  is  fo  harfh  and  auftere,  as  not  to  be  eatable 
till  thoroughly  mellowed  by  frofts.  The  juice  expreffed  from  it  while 
unripe,  or  before  it  has  been  thus  mellowed,  infpiOated  by  a  gentle  heat 
to  drynefs,  is  called  German  acacia,  and  has  been  ufually  fold  in  the 
fliops  for  the  Egyptian  juice  of  that  name ;  from  which  it  differs  in 
being  harder,  heavier,  darker  coloured,  of  a  (harper  or  tarter  tafte,  and 
more  remarkably  in  this,  that  it  gives  out  its  aftringency  in  good  meafure 
to  reftified  fpirit  as  well  as  to  water,  whereas  that  of  the  Egyptian  acacia 
Conferv.  is  not  at  all  dilToluble  in  fpirit.  A  conferve  of  this  fruit  is  likewife 
veftrSmpl^.  p!*epared  in  the  fhops,  by  mixing  the  pulp  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
Lc:id.  ^  Ed.  double-refined  fugar  :  the  floes  _being  previoufly  flieeped  in  water,  over 
the  fire,  with  care  that  they  do  not  burft,  till  they  are  fufficiently 
foftened  to  admit  of  the  pulp  being  prefixed  out  through  a  fieve.  In  fome 
places,  the  unripe  floes  are  dried  in  an  oven,  and  then  fermented  with 
wines  or  malt  liquors,  for  a  refliringent  diet  drink  in  alvine  and  uterine 
laxities. 

The  bark,  both  of  the  branches  and  of  the  roots,  is  faid  to  have  been 
given  with  fuccefs  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  by  fome  flands  recom- 
mended as  equal  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  apparently  a  flrong  fliyptic  j 
and  its  flyptic  matter  is  of  that  kind  which  is  not  eafily  extracted  by 
watery  menfl:rua. 

The  flowers,  in  fmell  very  agreeable,  and  in  tafle  bitterifh,  appear  to 
have  a  laxative  virtue,  like  thofe  of  the  peach  tree  or  the  damaflc  rofe. 
They  impregnate  water,  by  difliiliation,  ftrongly  with  their  fragrance; 
and  give  out  their  aftive  matter,  by  infufion,  both  to  water  and  fpirit. 
,  The  watery  infufion,  fweetened  with  fugar,  or  made  into  a  fyrup,  is  faid 
to  be  a  very  ufeful  purgative  for  children. 


PSTLLIUM. 

P  STLLIUM  Phar-m.  Par  if.  Pulicarii  herba  Liigdun.  Pfyllhim 
majus  ereBiim  C.  B.  Plantago  Pfyllium  Linn.  Fleawort  :  an  herb 
of  the  plantane  kind,  difl^ering  from  the  common  plantanes  in  being 
annual,  and  having  its  flalks  branched,  with  leaves  upon  them,  which 
are  long,  flender,  and  fomewhat  hairy.  It  grows  wild  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  fometimes  raifed  in  our  gardens.  The  feeds  have  been 
ufually  brought  from  the  fouth  of  France :    they  are  fmall,  fmooth, 

flippery. 
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flippery,  of  a  fhining  brown  colour,  of  an  oblong  flattifh  figure  fuppofed 
to  refemble  that  of  a  flea,  whence  the  name  of  the  plant. 

The  feeds  of  fleawort  have  a  naufeous  mucilaginous  tafte,  and  no  re- 
markable fmell :  a  dram  renders  near  a  pint  of  water  flimy  and  yellowifh  : 
the  decoftion,  infpiffated,  leaves  a  ftrong  dark  brown  mucilage,  which 
impreffes  on  the  palate  an  unpleafant,  weak,  but  penetrating  acrimony. 
This  mucilage  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  emollient  glyflers,  in  gar- 
garifms  for  hoarfenefs  and  afperity  of  the  fauces,  and  in  external  appli- 
cations for  chaps  of  the  lips  and  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  Profper 
Alpinus  relates,  that  among  the  Egyptians,  the  mucilage  or  an  infufion 
of  the  feeds  is  given  internally,  in  ardent  fevers  ;  and  that  it  generally 
either  loofens  the  belly  or  promotes  fweat.  The  particular  virtue  of 
thefe  feeds,  or  whatever  virtue  they  may  have  diftind:  from  that  of  muci- 
laginous fubftances  in  general,  appears  to  refide  in  the  acrid  matter, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  the  mucilaginous  by  rectified  fpirit :  the 
feeds,  digefted  in  rediified  fpirit,  give  out  their  acrimony  and  ill  tafle, 
and  yield  afterwards  to  water  an  almoft  infipid  mucilage. 

P  r  A  R  M  I  C 

PTARMICA,  Pfeudopyrethrumy  Pyrethrum Jilvejirey  Draco Jihejiris, 
tarchon  Jihejirisy  Sternutamentoria  :  Dracunculus  pratenjis  ferrato  folia 
C.  B.  Achillea  Ptarmica  Linn.  Sneezewort  or  Bastard  pelli- 
TORY  :  a  plant  with  long  narrow  leaves  finely  ferrated  about  the  edges, 
and  radiated  difcous  white  flowers  fet  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  tops  of 
the  branches.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  heaths  and  in  moiil:  fliady 
grounds,  and  is  found  in  flower  from  June  to  the  end  of  fummer. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  have  a  hot  biting  tafte,  approaching  to  that  of 
pyrethrum,  with  which  they  nearly  agree  alfo  in  their  pharmaceutic 
properties,  and  to  which  they  have  been  fometimes  fubfl:ituted  in  the 
fhops.  They  are  by  fome  recommended  internally  as  a  warm  fl;imulant 
and  attenuant    but  their  principal  ufe  is  as  a  mafl:icatory  and  fternutatory. 


PULEGIUM. 
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PULEGIUM. 

PENNYROYAL:  a  plant  of  the  mint  kind  ;  differing  from  the 
mints  ftridlly  fo  called,  in  the  flowers  being  difpofed,  not  in  fpikes  on 
the  tops,  but  in  thick  clufters,  at  diftances,  round  the  joints  of  theftalksj 
and  the  upper  fegment  of  the  flower  not  being  nipped  at  the  extremity. 

1.  PuLEGiUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edt?ib.  Pulegium  latifolium  C.  B. 
Mentha  palujlr  is  Jive  pule giurji  P  harm.  Par  if.  Pulegium  regium  Ger.  emac, 
Mentha  pulegium  Linn.  Common  pennyroyal  :  with  fomewhat  oval 
obtufe  leaves,  and  trailing  ftalks,  ftriking  root  at  the  joints.    It  grows 

,  wild  on  moift  commons  and  in  watery  places,  and  flowers  in  June. 

2.  Pulegium  erectum:  Pulegium  ereBum  officinarum  Dale:  Pu- 
legium mas  Ger.  emac.  Upright  pennyroyal  j  with  the  ftamina  ftanding 
out  from  the  flowers  \  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Spain,  common  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  ufually  fubftituted  in  our  markets  to  the  foregoing  fpecies. 

3.  Pulegium  cervinum:  Pulegium  angujiifolium  C.  B.  Mentha 
aquatica fafureice folio  Tourn.  Mentha  cervina  Linn.  Harts  pennyroyal: 
with  fmall  oblong  narrow  leaves  j  faid  to  grow  wild  about  Montpellier. 

All  the  pennyroyals  are  warm  pungent  herbs,  fomewhat  flmilar  to 
mint,  but  more  acrid  and  lefs  agreeable  both  in  fmell  and  taflie,  lefs 
proper  in  common  naufeae  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  more  efficacious 
as  warm  carminatives  and  deobftruents  in  hyfl:eric  cafes  and  diforders  of 
the  breafl: :   the  laft  fpecies  is  the  flrongefl:,  though  leafl;  ungrateful,  of 
01.  pulegii  the  three.    Their  adtive  principle  is  an  efl'ential  oil ;  of  a  more  volatile 
G^Qni.  Ph.L.  j^ature  than  that  of  mint,  coming  over  hafliily  with  water  at  the  beginning 
of  the  difl:illation,  and  rifmg  alfo  in  great  part  with  highly-redified  fpirit^ 
in  taile  very  pungent,  and  of  a  fl:rong  fmell     when  newly  drawn,  of  a 
Aq.  pulegii  ycllowifli  colour  witli  a  caft  of  green ;   by  age  turning  brownifli.  The 
t  fimplex"^   oil,  and  a  llmple-j-  and  fpirituousj  water  ftrongly  impregnated  with  it, 
Pharm.Lond.  by  drawing  oif  a  gallon  of  water  or  proof  fpirit  from  a  pound  and  a  half 
Vharm^llnJ.  ^''7  ^^''ves,  are  kept  in  the  fhops. 
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PULMONARIA. 

PULMONARIA  MACULOSA  Pharm  Edinb.(a)  Symphytum 
maculofum  Jive  pulmonaria  latifolia  C.  B.  Piilmonaria  officinalis  Linn. 
Spotted  lungwort,  Jerusalem  cowslips,  Jerusalem  sage  : 
a  hairy  fcabrous  plant,  with  the  leaves  of  a  dark  brownifh  green  colour 
on  the  upper  fide  and  fpotted  for  the  moft  part  with  white,  underneath 
of  a  paler  green,  the  lower  oval  and  fet  on  broad  pedicles,  thofe  on  the 
llalks  narrower,  long-pointed,  fet  alternately,  without  pedicles  :  the 
flowers  are  monopetalous,  cut  into  five  fedtions,  of  a  purple  or  blue 
colour,  and  fometimes  white,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the 
cup.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  flowers 
in  our  gardens  in  April  and  May. 

The  leaves  of  pulmonaria,  recommended  in  hemoptoes,  tickling  coughs, 
afperities  of  the  fauces,  ^c.  appear  to  be  of  little  medicinal  virtue.  The 
dried  leaves  have  hardly  any  fmell  j  and  their  tafte  is  jufl:  perceptibly 
mucilaginous,  fweetifh,  and  roughifli.  They  feem  to  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  adianthum  and  trichomanes. 

"^PULSATILLA. 

PULSATILLA  NIGRICANS  Stcerck,  Pharm. Edinb.  Pulfatilla 
jlore  minor e  nigricante  C.  B.  Anemone  pratenjis  Linn.  A  fpecies  of 
anemone,  much  refembling  the  pulfatilla  vulgaris^  or  pafque  flower,  but 
its  flower  is  lefs,  and  of  a  darker  hue.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of 
Germany,  and  other  neighbouring  countries. 

All  the  anemonies  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  acrimony ;  but  this 
feems  to  pofl'efs  the  largefl:  fhare.  The  whole  plant  when  chewed  im- 
prefl^es  the  tongue  with  a  fliarp,  burning,  durable  tafl;e.  The  root  is 
milder  than  the  other  parts.  On  difl;illing  the  plant  with  water,  the 
liquor  which  comes  over  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its  virtues ;  and 
the  remaining  extradl  is  alfo  conflderably  ad:ive. 

Dr.  Stcerck  of  Vienna,  to  whom  the  introdudion  of  fo  many  of  the 
more  powerful  vegetables  is  owing,  has  likewife  recommended  this  to 
the  medical  praditioner.   From  numerous  trials,  he  celebrates  its  efficacy 


(a)  Expunged. 
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in  various  chronic  difeafes  of  the  eye ;  in  venereal  nodes  and  nodurnal 
pains ;  in  foul  ulcers  with  caries  ;  in  ferpigo ;  and  fuppreffed  menfes.  He 
relates  inflances  of  its  curing  blindnefs  of  many  years  continuance,  by 
diffipating  and  diffolving  films  and  obfcurities  of  the  cornea.    In  thefe 
cafes,  its  good  effedls  w^ere  firft  indicated  by  confiderable  pain  excited  in 
the  eye.    The  fenfible  operation  of  the  medicine  was  naufea  and  vomit- 
ing, particularly  when  the  diftilled  water  was  ufed ;  an  increafed  flow  of 
urine  j  and  fometimes  gripes  and  loofenefs ;  with  increafed  pain  at  firft 
in  the  affected  part.    From  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  puifatilla  feems 
to  be  endued  with  very  adlive  and  penetrating  powers,  yet  fuch  as  may 
be  employed  with  perfed;  fafety  if  proper  caution  be  ufed.    The  dofe  of 
the  diftilled  water  to  adults  is  about  half  an  ounce,  twice  or  thrice  a  day  • 
of  the  extract,  reduced  to  powder  with  the  addition  of  fugar,  five  or 
fix  grains.     Bergius    mentions    having  given   the  extradt  copioufly, 
efpecially  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  but  without  any  Gf[eO[faJ. 

Extraft.  ^fo-      The  Edinburgh  college  had  adopted  the  diflilled  water  of  puifatilla, 

tills  nigri-  but  has  HOW  changed  it  for  the  extrad:. 

p  r  R  E  r  H  R  u  m: 

PTRETHRUM  Rhann.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Ryrethrum  pre  bellidis 
C.  B.  Chamcemelum  fpeciofo  fiore,  radice  longa  fervida  Shaw  afr.  Den- 
tar  ia,  herba  fali'uaris,  &  pes  alexandrinus  quibufdarn.  Anthemis  Py  ret  brum 
Linn.  Pellitory  of  Spain  :  a  trailing  perennial  plant  j  v/ith  finely 
divided  leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  camomile  or  fennel  ^  and  naked 
thick  ftalks,  bearing  each  a  large  flower,  which  confifl:s  of  a  yellow  difk 
furrounded  with  petals  of  a  pure  white  colour  on  the  upper  fide  and  a 
fine  purple  underneath  :  the  root,  which  finks  deep  in  the  ground  like  a 
carrot,  is  of  a  brownilh  colour  on  the  outfide  and  whitifh  within.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  but  bears  the  cold  of  oijr  own,  and 
often  produces  flowers  in  fucceflion  from  January  to  May :  the  roots 
alfo,  as  Parkinfon  obferves,  grow  larger  with  us,  than  thofe  which  the 
{hops  are  fupplied  with  from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  a  very  hot  pungent  tafte,  without  any  fenfibk 
fmell.  ■  Its  pungency  refides  in  a  refinous  matter,  of  the  more  fixt  kindj 

*  (a J  Mat.  Med.  491. 
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being  extradled  completely  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  only  in  fmall  part  by 
water  J  and  not  being  carried  off,  in  evaporation  or  diftillation,  by  either 
menftruum.  The  fpirituous  extradl  is  extremely  fiery,  but  in  fmall 
quantity,  fcarcely  amounting  to  one  twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  root. 
The  watery  infufion  is  naufeous,  but  fcarcely  difcovers  any  acrimony 
till  concentrated  by  infpilTation  j  when  reduced  to  the  confiftence  of  an 
cxtrad:,  it  proves  confiderably  pungent :  the  quantity  of  this  extradl 
is  commonly  five  or  fix  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  fpirituous.  The 
root  remaining,  after  the  adlion  of  water,  yields  flill  with  rectified  fpirit 
a  very  fiery  extract ;  whereas  that,  which  has  been  digefted  in  fpirit, 
yields  with  water  only  an  infipid  mucilaginous  fubftance. 

The  principal  ufe  of  pyrethrum,  in  the  prefent  pracftice,  is  as  a  mafti- 
catory,  for  ftimulating  the  falival  glands,  &c.  and  evacuating  vifcid 
humours  from  the  head  and  parts  adjacent :  by  this  means  it  frequently 
relieves  toothachs,  fome  kinds  of  headachs,  lethargic  complaints,  and 
paralyfes  of  the  tongue.  It  has  fometimes  likewife  been  given  internally, 
from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple,  as  a  hot  flimulant  and  attenuant,  in 
paralytic  and  rheumatic  diforders. 

p  r  R  I  r  E  s. 

MARCASSITA  P harm.  Part/.  Pyrites  or  Marcasite  :  a  hard 
fofiil ;  ftriking  fire  with  fi:eel,  copioufly,  and  in  large  fparks ;  becoming 
vitriolic,  either  by  fimple  expofure  to  the  air,  or  by  calcination  and 
fubfequent  expofure. 

This  mineral  varies  extremely  in  its  appearances.  It  is  found  of  a  bright 
brafs  yellow,  of  a  greenifii,  of  a  grey  or  whitifh  colour,  and  of  different 
intermediate  or  mixt  fhades  ;  in  mafies,  rarely  of  any  great  fize,  globular, 
oblong  and  flattifh,  cubical,  od;oedral,  dodecaedral ;  fometimes  covered 
with  a  coat  or  crufi,  but  oftener  bare ;  internally  fometimes  ftriated, 
and  fometimes  of  an  even  and  fimple  ftrufture^^y.  It  is  met  with  in 
difl:erent  places  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  mofi;  parts  of  the  world  j  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  on  the  fea  fliores,  in  clay  pits,  embedded  in  earthy 
and  llony  bodies  of  various  kinds. 


(aj  See  Henckel'j  Pjritokgia  oder  kiefs-hlfiorie, 
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The  pyritas  confift,  in  general,  of  fulphur,  iron,  and  unmetallic 
earth  :  in  fome,  a  little  copper  is  joined  to  the  iron  j  and  in  fome,  copper 
is  the  prevailing  metal.  In  fome,  particularly  the  yellow  kind,  the 
quantity  of  fulphur  is  large  :  in  others,  particularly  the  white,  both  the 
fulphur  and  metal  are  in  fmall  proportion. 

If  artificial  mixtures  of  fulphur  with  iron  or  copper  be  gently  calcined, 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the  fulphur  exhales,  and  its  acid  remains 
united  with  the  metal,  forming  therewith  a  faline  vitriolic  compound  :  a 
mixture  of  iron  filings  and  fulphur,  moiftened  with  water,  fuffers  a  like 
change  without  external  heat,  and  if  the  quantity  is  large,  burfts  fpon- 
taneoufly  into  fire.  A  refolution  of  the  fame  kind  happens  in  the  natural 
pyritae  on  expofing  them  to  the  air  and  rain  provided,  where  they  are 
very  fulphureous,  a  part  of  the  fulphur  be  previoufly  diffipated  by  calci- 
nation. On  this  expofure,  they  all  become  powdery  and  acquire  a  vitriolic 
tafte,  the  ferrugineous  much  more  eafily  than  thofe  which  have  any 
admixture  of  copper :  fome  fhoot  out  efflorefcences  of  vitriol  upon  the 
furface  :  from  others,  the  faline  matter,  wafhed  off  by  rain,  is  found  to 
confift  chiefly  of  the  fulphureous  or  vitriolic  acid.  If  the  pyritse,  even 
fuch  as  have  the  leaft  fulphureous  and  metallic  impregnation,  as  thofe 
from  which  the  Englifh  vitriol  is  made,  be  laid  in  large  heaps,  they  grow 
hot,  and  take  fire,  and  emit,  during  the  burning,  ftrong  diffufive  ful- 
phureous vapours  ^^y. 

The  pyritae,  in  fubftance,  are  never  ufed  medicinally ;  but  in  their 
produ(5ts  they  are  very  important.  It  is  from  thefe,  that  common  ful- 
phur is  extradted,  in  Sweden  and  Saxony  that  the  native  vitriols  are 
produced  in  caverns  of  the  earth  or  on  its  furface  j  that  the  greateft 
quantities  of  artificial  vitriol  are  prepared  j  and  that  the  chalybeate 
mineral  waters  are  fuppofed  to  receive  their  impregnation  :  fee  the  refpec- 
tive  articles. 

"^^U  A  S  S  I  A. 

QUASSIA  Pharm.  Edinh.  Ligmim  ^affice  Am£Enit .  Acad.  Vol.  VI. 
Bois  de  Coijp  Fermin  Surinam,  Quassy  root:  the  woody  root  of  a 
tree  growing  in  Surinam,  called  by  Linnaeus,  ^lajjia  amara^  of  the  clafs 
and  order  decandria  monogynia  in  his  fyftem.    This  root  is  as  thick  as  a 

■  (a)  Dr.  Slare,  Philofophical  tranfaSiiom ,  nunih,  21^. 
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man's  arm.  Its  wood  is  whitifli,  hard,  folid,  and  tough,  becoming 
yellowifh  on  expofure  to  the  air.  It  is  covered  by  a  thin,  grey,  fiffured, 
and  brittle  bark. 

QuAssi  root  has  no  fenfible  odour.  Its  tafte  is  that  of  a  pure  bitter, 
more  intenfe  and  durable  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  known  fubftance. 
Its  watery  infufions  and  decodlions,  and  its  fpirituous  tindtures,  are  all 
almoft  equally  bitter,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  hue,  which  is  not  blackened  by 
the  addition  of  martial  vitriol.  The  watery  extradl  is  from  a  fixth  to  a 
ninth  of  the  weight  of  the  wood  ;  the  fpirituous,  about  a  twenty-fourth. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  reckoned  in  Surinam  more  powerful  than  the  wood» 
The  flowers  alfo  are  a  flrong  bitter. 

The  medical  ufe  of  the  quafli  has  been  a  confiderable  time  known  in 
Surinam.  The  flowers  were  long  ago  employed  by  the  natives  as  an 
excellent  fl:omachic.  The  root  was  a  fecret  remedy  ufed  by  a  negro, 
named  Quafli,  in  the  fatal  fevers  of  that  country,  from  whom  it 
was  purchafed  by  Dan.  Rolander,  a  Swede,  who  returned  from  thence 
in  1756.  Some  fpecimens  of  the  wood  and  of  the  fructification  were, 
in  1 76 1,  prefented  b}^  M.  Dahlberg  to  the  celebrated  Linnaeus;  who 
drew  up  a  botanical  defcription  of  the  plant,  with  an  account  of  its 
virtues,  and  publifhed  it  in  the  fixth  vol.  of  the  AnK^ni.  Acad.  A  con- 
firmation of  its  medical  powers  appeared  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Farley,  a 
pradtitioner  in  Antigua,  printed  in  the  Fhil.  TranfaSi.  Vol.  LVIII.  He 
found  it  remarkably  efficacious  in  fuppreffing  vomitings,  fl:opping  a  ten- 
dency to  putrefadlion,  and  removing  fevers.  It  feemed  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  good  effedts  of  Peruvian  bark,  without  heating.  Some 
further  experiments  on  the  quaflla  are  contained  in  a  late  medical  thefis  by 
Dr.  Ebeling.  He  confirms  the  general  account  of  its  virtues,  with  this 
additional  circumftance,  that  though  its  general  antifeptic  powers  were 
inferiour  to  thofe  of  Peruvian  bark,  yet  it  preferved  bile  a  longer  time 
from  putrefadtion.  In  this  circumftance  it  agrees  with  another  pure 
bitter,  the  columbo  root. 

From  thefe  relations,  the  quafii  appears  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
tonic  remedies,  and  has  therefore  obtained  a  place  in  the  lafl:  Edinburgh 
and  other  pharmacopc^ias.    It  may  be  ufed  either  in  infufion,  of  extradt  ^ 

tha 
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the  latter,  made  into  pills,  on  account  of  the  intenfe  bitternefs  of  the  drug, 
is  preferable  for  delicate  ftomachs. 

E  R  C  U  S. 

^JIERCUS  Edinb.  ^ercus  cum  longis pediculis  C.  B.  ^ercus 
Robur  LiftJt.  Oak  :  a  large  tree,  with  oblong  leaves,  widening  from 
the  bottom  to  the  extremity,  and  finuated  or  bluntly  indented  about  the 
edges  :  the  fruit  is  an.  acorn,  or  kernel  with  a  coriaceous  covering, 
inclofed  at  bottom  in  a  fcaly  cup.  It  is  a  common  foreft  tree  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  bark  of  the  oak  is  a  ftrong  aftringent,  accompanied  with  a  mode- 
rate bitternefs,  but  no  remarkable  fmell  or  particular  flavour :  with 
folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol  it  ilrikes  an  inky  blacknefs.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  employed  with  fuccefs,  not  only  for  retraining  hemorrhagies, 
and  other  immoderate  evacuations,  but  likewife  in  intermitting  fevers 
and  in  gleeting  gangrenous  wounds  and  ulcers ;  in  which  cafes,  an 
extra<5t  made  from  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Peruvian 
bark.  A  decocflion  of  it  ufed  as  a  fomentation  is  faid  to  have  cured 
a  procidentia  redi  faj.  It  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to  water  and 
redtified  fpirit. 

E  R  C  U  S  MARINE. 

^UERCUS  MARINA  Jive  fucus  'oejiculofus :  Fucus  maritimus  Jive 
quercus  maritima  vejiculas  habens  C.  B.  Fucus  vejiculojus  Linn.  Sea 
WRACK  or  Sea  oak  :  a  foft,  very  flippery,  marine  plant  common 
upon  rocks  that  are  left  dry  at  the  ebb  tide  ^  with  the  leaves  fomewhat 
refembling  in  fhape  thofe  of  the  oak  tree ;  the  ftalks  running  along  the 
middle  of  the  leaves,  and  terminated  by  warty  bladders  containing  either 
air  or  a  flippery  fluid.  The  veficles  begin  in  March  to  fill  with  a  thin 
juice  j  and  about  the  end  of  July  they  burfl:,  and  difcharge  a  matter  as 
thick  as  honey. 

Dr.  Russel  relates,  that  he  found  this  plant  an  ufeful  afl^ftant  to  fea 
water  in  the  cure  of  diforders  of  the  glands  :  that  he  gave  it  in  powder 


(a)  Med.  EJf.  Edinb.  II,  257. 
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to  the  quantity  of  a  dram,  and  that  in  large  dofes  it  naufeated  the 

ftomach  :  that  by  burning  in  the  open  air  it  was  reduced  into  a  black 

faline  powder ;  which  feemed,  as  an  internal  medicine,  greatly  to  excel  ^thiops  ve- 

the  officinal  burnt  fponge  ;  which  was  ufed  with  benefit,  as  a  dentifrice,  f>^.'5^J^/, 

for  correfting  laxities  of  the  gums  ;  and  which  fhewed  a  notable  degree 

of  detergent  virtue  by  its  effed:  in  cleaning  the  teeth  :  that  the  juice 

of  the  veficles,  after  ftanding  to  putrefy,  yielded,  on  evaporation,  an 

acrid  pungent  fait,  amounting  to  above  a  fcruple  from  two  fpoonfuls  : 

that  the  putrefied  juice,  applied  to  the  fkin,  links  in  immediately,  excites 

a  flight  fenfe  of  pungency,  and  deterges  like  a  folution  of  foap :  that 

one  of  the  beft  applications  for  difcuffing  hardnefs,  particularly  in  the 

decline  of  glandular  fwellings,  is  a  mi5cture  of  two  pounds  of  the  juicy 

veficles,  gathered  in  July,  with  a  quart  of  fea  water,  kept  in  a  glafs 

vefTel  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  till  the  liquor  comes  near  to  the  confiftence 

of  very  thin  honey  :  the  parts  aifeited  are  to  be  rubbed  with  the  ftrained 

liquor  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  afterwards  wafhed  clean  with  fea  water. 

*RADIX     LOPEZ- IAN  A. 

RADIX  INDICA  LOPEZIANA  Phann.  Edinb.  Radix  Indka 
a  yoanne  Lopez  denominata  Gaiibii  Adverfar.  Cap,  vi.  Rais  di  'J nan 
Lopez  Liijitanis.  The  root  of  an  unknown  tree,  growing,  as  fome 
affert,  at  Goa,  as  others  fuppofc,  in  Malacca,  from  whence  it  is  fome- 
times  brought  to  Batavia.  It  is  met  with  in  pieces  of  different  thicknefs, 
fome,  at  leaft,  of  two  inches  diameter.  The  woody  part  is  whitifh,  and 
very  light ;  fofter,  more  fpongy,  and  whiter  next  the  bark,  including 
a  denfer  fomewhat  reddifh  medullary  part.  The  bark  is  rough,  wrinkled, 
brown,  foft,  and  as  it  were  woolly,  pretty  thick,  covered  with  a  thin 
paler  cuticle. 

Neither  the  woody  nor  cortical  part  has  any  remarkable  fmell  or 
tafte,  nor  any  appearance  of  refinous  matter.  On  boiling  in  water,  no 
odour  is  emitted ;  and  the  flrained  liquor,  which  is  of  a  yellow  hue,  is 
almofl  infipid,  only  imprefling  the  tongue  with  a  very  light  obfcure 
bitterifhnefs ;  and  without  vifcidity.  The  extradl  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  decodion  is  equally  void  of  fenfible  aftivity.  Rectified  fpirit 
is  tinged  by  the  root  of  a  brown  colour,  but  acquires  no  particular  tafle. 

After 
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After  drawing  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tindture,  a  matter  remains  re- 
fembling  balfam,  which  bubbles  and  inflames  in  the  fire,  and  has  a 
bitterifh  tafte,  like  that  of  opium. 

Though  the  preceding  examination  of  this  root  is  not  favourable  to  the 
opinion  of  its  medical  powers,  yet  it  is  regarded  in  the  Eaft  Indies  as  a 
medicine  of  extraordinary  efficacy  in  diarrhoeas;  and  the  learned  Gaubius, 
in  his  Adverfariay  has  publifhed  an  account  of  fome  experiments  made 
with  it,  which  in  fome  degree  confirm  its  reputation.  From  his  own 
trials,  and  thofe  of  his  friends,  it  appeared  moft  remarkably  effedlual  in 
flopping  colliquative  diarrhoeas  which  had  refifted  the  ufual  remedies. 
Thofe  attending  the  laft  ftage  of  confumptions  were  particularly  relieved 
by  its  ufe.  It  feemed  to  aft  not  by  any  aflringent  power,  but  by  a  faculty 
of  reftraining  and  appeafing  fpafmodic  and  inordinate  motions  in  the 
inteftines.  Gaubius  compares  its  adtion  to  that  of  fimarouba,  but  thinks 
it  more  efficacious  than  this  medicine. 

The  mode  of  exhibiting  it  in  India,  is  to  levigate  the  root  with  water 
on  a  porphyry  till  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp.  In  Europe  the  powder  of  it 
has  been  given  with  any  proper  vehicle,  in  dofes  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day  :  one  practitioner  found  a 
tindlure  of  it  in  common  fpirits  equally  effedtual  with  the  root  in 
fubftance.  Of  this,  a  tea-fpoonful  was  given  thrice  a  day  in  red  wine. 
The  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Brunfwick  have  received  this  root  into 
their  catalogues  ;  but  it  is  fcarcely  yet  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

RANUNCULUS. 

CROWFOOT:  a  plant  with  pentapetalous  flowers  fet  in  five-leaved 
cups  J  followed  each  by  a  round  clufler  of  naked  feeds.    It  is  perennial. 

I.  Ranunculus.  Ranunculus  pratenjis  radice  verticilU  modo  rotunda 
C.  B.  Ranunculus  bulbofus  Linn.  Bulbous  crowfoot,  butter  flower, 
gold  cup :  with  a  round  tuberous  root  about  the  fize  of  an  olive ;  the 
leaves  divided  commonly  into  three  fegments,  and  thefe  further  fub- 
divided  j  the  ftalks  eredt :  the  flowers  of  a  bright  glofiy  yellow,  and  their 
cups  turned  downwards.  It  is  common  in  pafl:ure  grounds,  and  flowers 
in  May. 

2.  Flam- 
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2.  Flammula:  Ranunculus  longifolius  palujlris  minor  C.  B.  Ranun- 
culus Flammula  Linn.  Smaller  water  crowfoot  or  fpearwort  :  with 
fibrous  roots,  long  narrow  leaves  acuminated  at  both  ends,  and  leaning 
or  procumbent  ftalks.  It  grows  in  watery  places  or  moift  meadows, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  of  no  confiderable  fmell,  but 
in  tafte  highly  acrid  and  fiery.  Taken  internally,  they  appear  to  be 
deleterious,  even  when  fo  far  freed  from  the  cauftic  matter,  by  boiling 
in  water,  as  to  difcover  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate.  The  effluvia  like- 
wife  even  of  the  lefs  acrid  fpecies  or  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens, 
when  freely  infpired,  have  occafioned  headachs,  anxieties,  vomitings, 
and  fpafmodic  fymptoms.  The  leaves  and  roots,  applied  externally,  in- 
flame and  exulcerate  or  veficate  the  part,  and  are  liable  to  affed:  alfo  the 
adjacent  parts  to  a  confiderable  exttnt  f a  J  :  they  have  fometimes,  parti- 
cularly among  empyrics  and  the  common  people,  fupplied  the  place 
of  the  far  fafer  and  nolf-  iefs  efi^eftual  veficatory,  cantharides,  for  pro- 
curing an  ulcer  and  difcharge  of  ferum,  in  fciaticas  and  fome  fixt  pains 
of  the  head.  Their  pungency  is  dimini(hed  by  drying,  and  by  long 
keeping  feems  to  be  difilpated  or  deftroyed. 

RAPHANUS. 

RAPHANUS  RUSTICANUS  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb.  f£?  C.  B. 
Cochlearia  folio  cubit ali  Tourn.  Cochlearia  Armor acia  Linn.  Horse- 
radish :  a  plant  refembling  fcurvygrafs  in  the  flowers  and  feeds,  but 
diflfering  in  the  leaves  being  very  large  and  long,  and  indented  about  the 
edges.  It  is  fometimes  found  wild  about  the  fides  of  ditches  and 
rivulets,  but  for  medicinal  and  culinary  ufes  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
It  is  perennial,  flowers  in  June,  rarely  perfedts  its  feeds,  and  is  propa- 
gated from  tranfverfe  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

Horseradish  root  affedts  the  organs  both  of  tafte  and  fmell  with 
a  quick  penetrating  pungency :  it  neverthelefs  contains  in  certain  vefl^els 
a  fweet  juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  in  little  drops  upon  the  furface. 


(a)  Willis,  Pharmaceutice  rationalis,  P.  II.  /e^.  iii.  caj>.  3. 

+  B 
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Its  pungent  matter  is  of  a  very  volatile  kind ;  being  totally  diffipated  in 
drying,  and  carried  off  in  evaporation  or  diflillation  both  by  water  and 
redified  fpirit :  as  the  pungency  exhales,  the  fweet  matter  of  the  root 
becomes  more  fenlible,  though  this  alfo  is  in  great  meafure  diffipated 
or  deftroyed.  It  impregnates  both  water  and  fpirit,  by  infulion  or  by 
diftillation,  very  richly  with  its  active  matter :  in  diftillation  with  water 
it  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  effential  oil  exceedingly  penetrating  and 
pungent.  This  root  appears  therefore  to  agree  with  fcurvygrafs  and 
creffes,  and  to  differ  from  muftard  feed  to  which  it  is  by  fome  refembled, 
in  the  volatility  of  its  pungent  matter,  and  its  folubility  in  fpirit. 

Horferadifh  is  a  moderately  flimulating,  aperient,  and  antifeptic 
medicine :  it  fenfibly  promotes  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  expectoration 
of  vifcid  phlegm,  and  excites  appetite  when  the  ftomach  is  weakened 
or  relaxed,  without  being  fo  liable  to  produce  immoderate  heat,  or 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  as  the  ftimulants  of  the  aromatic  kind.  It  is 
principally  ufed  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  complaints,  in  fcurvies  and 
fcorbutic  impurities  of  the  humours,,  in  cachectic  diforders,  and  in 
dropfies,  particularly  in  thofe  which  follow  intermitting  fevers.  Taken 
in  confiderable  quantities,  it  provokes  vomiting. 

R  A  P  U  M. 

RAPUM  P'harm.  Edinb.faJ  Rap  a  fat  in  a  rotunda  C.  B.  Brajjica 
Rapa  Linn.  Turnep  :  a  plant  with  a  round  root  5  jagged  leaves,  rude 
to  the  touch ;  tetrapetalous  flowers,  commonly  yellow ;  and  fmall  round 
fmooth  reddifh  or  blackifh  feeds  lodged  in  long  pods.  The  garden 
turnep  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  produced  by  culture  from  the  fmaller 
fort  which  grows  wild  in  fandy  grounds  in  fome  parts  of  England. 
It  is  biennial. 

TuRNEPS  are  accounted  a  falubrious  food  j  demulcent,  detergent, 
fomewhat  laxative  and  diuretic ;  but  liable  in  weak  fliomachs  to  produce 
flatulencies,  and  prove  difficult  of  digeffion  :  the  liquor  preffed  out  from 
them  after  boiling,  is  fometimes  taken  medicinally,  in  coughs  and 
diforders  of  the  breaft.  The  feeds  have  been  accounted  alexipharmac  or 
diaphoretic :  they  have  no  fmell,  but  difcover  to  the  tafte  a  mild  acri- 


(a)  Expunged, 


mony. 
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mony,  feemingly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  muftard  feed,  though 
far  weaker. 

RHABARBARUM. 

RHUBARB:  a  plant  with  large  dock-Uke  leaves,  among  which 
arifes  a  fingle  thick  ftalk  bearing  loofe  cluflers  of  naked  monopetalous 
bell-fhaped  flowers  divided  into  fix  fegments :  each  flower  contains  nine 
Hiamina  (whereof  the  docks  ftridly  fo  called  have  but  fix),  and  is 
followed  by  a  triangular  feed  furrounded  about  the  edges  with  a  leafy 
margin. 

I.  Rhabarbarum  Ph.  Lond.  Rheum  Ph.  Edinb.  Lapathum  ori- 
ent ale  folio  latijjimo  undulato  &  mucronato  Mill.  diB.  Rheum  undulatum 
foliis  fubvillojisy  petiolis  t^qualibus  Linn.  Rhubarb  :  with  the  leaves  fome- 
what  heart-fhaped,  acuminated,  and  flightly  hairy,  and  the  pedicles  plano- 
convex. It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Siberia,  and  has  lately  been  raifed 
in  fome  of  our  gardens,  where  it  is  found  to  grow  with  vigour  in  the 
open  groundifaj. 

Two  forts  of  rhubarb  roots  are  met  with  in  the  fhops.  The  firfl:  is 
imported  from  Turkey  and  Ruffia,  iri  roundifh  pieces,  freed  from  the 
bark,  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  each,  externally  of  a  yellow 
colour,  internally  variegated  with  lively  reddifh  ftreaks.  The  other, 
which  is  lefs  efteemed,  comes  immediately  from  the  Eafl:  Indies,  in 
longifh  pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more  compact  than  the  foregoing. 
The  firft  fort,  unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and  worm- 
eaten  :  the  fecond  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  theife  inconveniencies.  Some  of  the 
more  induftrious  artifl:s  are  faid  to  fill  up  the  worm  holes  with  certain 
mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide  of  the  damaged  pieces  with  powder 
of  the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and  fometimes  with  cheaper  materials.  The 

(a)  The  plant  aBove  defcribed  is  that  which  is  generally  reckoned  the  true  rhubarb  plant, 
having  been  produced  from  the  feeds,  fent  from  Ruflia,  as  thofe  of  the  true  rhubarb,  to  Juflieu 
at  Paris,  Rand  at  Chelfea,  and  Linnaeus  at  Upfal.  Dr.  Hope  received  lately  rhubarb  feeds  from 
the  fame  country,  which  being  fown  in  the  open  ground  at  Edinburgh,  produced  a  different 
fpecies.  Rheum  palmatian  Linnai,  with  the  leaves  deeply  cut  into  pointed  fegments.  He  obferves 
that  the  root  of  this  plant,  though  taken  up  too  young,  and  at  an  improper  feafon,  viiz.  in  July, 
agreed  perfeftly  with  the  beft  foreign  rhubarb,  in  colour,,  fmell,  tafte,  and  purgative  quality. 

See  Philojoph.  Tranfail.  vol.  Iv.  for  the  year  1765.  Perhaps  the  roots  of  both  fpecies  may  be  of 

the  faine  quality,  and  taken  promifcuoufly. 

4  B  2  '  marks 
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marks  of  the  goodnefs  of  rhubarb  are,  the  livelinefs  of  its  colour  when 
cut ;  its  being  firm  and  folid,  but  not  flinty  or  hard  its  being  eafily 
pulverable,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour; 
its  imparting  to  the  fpittle,  on  being  chewed^  a  deep  faffron  tinge,  and 
not  proving  flimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth.  Its  tafte  is  fubacrid, 
^  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat  ftyptic ;  the  fmell,  lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  and  commonly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
fafeft  and  mofl  innocent  of  the  fubftances  of  this  clafs.  Befides  its 
purgative  virtue,  it  has  a  mild  aftringent  one,  difcoverable  by  the  tafte, 
and  by  its  ftriking  an  inky  blacknefs  with  chalybeate  folutions  ;  hence 
it  is  found  to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines,  to  leave 
the  belly  coflive,  and  to  be  one  of  the  mofl;  ufeful  purgatives  in  diar- 
rhoeas, dyfenteries,  and  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a  debility  and 
laxity  of  the  fibres :  it  is  frequently  indeed  given  with  a  view  rather  to 
this  jftomachic  and  corroborating  virtue,  than  to  its  producing  any  con- 
fiderable  evacuation.    It  tinges  the  urine  of  a  high  yellow  colour. 

Rhubarb  in  fubftance  purges  more  effectually  than  any  preparation  of 
Rhabarb.      it :  the  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram.    By  roafting  it  with  a  gentle 
pJIm.'z.w.  heat,  till  it  becomes  eafily  friable,  its  cathartic  power  is  diminifhed,  and 
its  aftringency  fuppofed  to  be  increafed. 

In  its  habitude  to  menftrua,  it  differs  remarkably  from  mofl  of  the 
other  cathartic  drugs,  its  purgative  virtue  being  extra6ted  far  more  per- 
fecftly  by  water  than  by  redlified  fpirit  :  the  root  remaining  after  the 
adlion  of  water  is  almoft,  if  not  wholly,  inadive  j  whereas,  after  repeated 
digeilion  in  fpirit,  it  proves  flill  very  confiderably  purgative  :  the  colour 
of  both  tinctures  is  a  fine  deep  yellow,  that  of  the  fpirituous  paleft ; 
when  the  rhubarb  has  given  out  to  fpirit  all  that  this  menflruum  can 
extrad:,  it  ftill  imparts  a  deep  colour,  as  well  as  a  purgative  impreg- 
nation, to  water.  The  watery  infufion,  in  being  infpiffated  by  a  gentle 
heat,  has  its  virtue  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  a  dram  of  the  extrad:  is 
faid  to  have  fcarcely  any  greater  effed:  than  a  fcruple  of  the  root  in 
fubflance  :  the  fpirituous  tindure  loofes  lefs  j  half  a  dram  of  this  extrad 
proving  moderately  purgative,  though  fcarcely  more  fo  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  powder.  The  fpirituous  extrad  dififolves  almofl  wholly 
in  water ;  and  hence  the  tindure  does  not,  like  the  fpirituous  infufions 
of  moft  other  vegetables,  turn  milky  on  being  mixed  with  aqueous 
liquors :  of  the  watery  extrad,  fcarce  above  one  fourth  is  difiTolved  by 

redified 
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redlified  fpirit,  and  the  part  that  does  not  difTolve  proves  more  purgative 
than  that  which  does. 

*A  watery  infafion  is  diredted  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopcela,  made 
by  infafing  half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  for  a  night  in  eight  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  adding  to  the  ftrained  liquor  one  ounce  of  fpirituous  cin- 
namon water. 

Tinctures  of  this  root  are  drawn  in  the  fhops  with  proof  fpirit  and 
with  mountain  wine.  The  London  college  direds  an  ounce  of  rhubarb 
with  two  drams  of  cardamom  feeds,  and  one  of  faffron^^^,  for  each  tinc- 
ture-f- :  that  of  Edinburgh,  orders  for  the  vinous  tindure,  two  ounces 
of  rhubarb  and  one  dram  of  canella  alba  to  be  infufed  in  fifteen  ounces 
of  mountain  wine,  and  two  of  proof  fpirit;]:  i  for  the  fimple  fpirituous 
tindlure,  three  ounces  of  rhubarb,  and  half  an  ounce  of  leffer  cardamom 
feeds,  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit  ||;  in  which,  fometimes 
are  diffolved,  four  ounces  of  fugar  candy §j  and  a  compound  tindlure, 
compofed  of  two  ounces  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  of  gentian,  one 
dram  of  fnakeroot,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit  §§,  Thefe 
preparations  are  ufed  chiefly  as  mildly  laxative  corroborants,  in  weaknefs 
of  theftomach,  indigeflion,  diarrhoeas,  colicky  and  other  like  complaints. 
The  laft  tindure  is,  in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  affiftant  to  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittents. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among  us,  univerfally  preferred  to  the  Eaft 
India  fort,  though  this  laft  appears  to  be  for  fome  purpofes  at  lead  equal 
to  the  other.  It  is  manifeftly  more  aflringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs  of 
an  aromatic  flavour.  Tindtures  made  from  both  with  equal  quantities  of 
redtified  fpirit,  have  nearly  the  fame  tafte  :  on  drawing  off  the  menftrua, 
the  extrad  left  by  the  tindlure  of  the  Eaft  India  rhubarb  proves  in  tafte 
confiderably  ftronger  than  the  other.  Both  forts  appear  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fame  climate,  and  the  roots  of  the  fame  fpecifs  of  plant, 
taken  up  probably  at  a  different  feafon,  or  cured  in  a  different  manner. 


Infuf.  rhei 
Pbar.  Edinb. 


f  Tina,  rha- 
barb.  vinof. 
&  fpirituofa 
Pharm.  Land. 
jVinum  rhei 
Php.r.  Edinb. 

IITindl.rhei. 

§  Tina,  rhei 
dulcis» 


Tina. 

rhei  amara 
Fhar.  Edinb, 


2.  Rhaponticum  Pharm.  Par  if.  Phabarbarum  diofcoridis  &  anti- 
quorum  Tourn.  Rhaponticum  folio  lap  at  hi  major  is  glabra  C.  B.  Rheum 
Rhaponticum  Linn.      Rhapontic :   with  fmooth  roundish  leaves,  and 


(aj  SafFron  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  proper  ingredient  in  thefe  preparations,  as  it  renders 
the  tafte  rather  more  unpleafant;  nor  indeed  does  rhubarb  feem,  for  general  ufe,  to  wanf  any 
aromatic  addition. 

fomewhal 
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Ibmewhat  channelled  pedicles.  It  grows  wild  on  the  mountain  Rhodope 
in  Thrace,  from  whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe  by  Alpinus  about 
the  year  1610  :  it  bears  the  hardeft  winters  of  this  climate. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  true  rhubarb 
of  the  ancients,  is  by  feme  confounded  with  the  modern  rhubarb,  though 
confiderably  different  from  that  root  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  quality. 
The  rhapontic  is  of  a  duiky  colour  on  the  furface,  and  a  loofe  fpongy 
texture  ;  more  aftringent  than  rhubarb,  and  lefs  purgative:  in  this  laft 
intention  two  or  three  drams  are  required  for  a  dofe. 

*R  HO  D  O  D  E  N  D  RO  N. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRTSANTHEMUM.  This  plant,  which 
is  a  new  fpecies  of  the  rhododendron  of  Linnaeus,  difcovered  by  Profeflbr 
Pallas,  is  a  fhrub  growing  near  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  named 
Sajanes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Jenifea  in  Siberia. 

It  is  called  by  the  natives  of  the  place  chei^  or  tea,  from  their  commonly 
drinking  a  weak  infufion  of  it,  as  we  do  the  Chinefe  plant  of  that  name. 
A  flronger  preparation  of  it  is,  however,  ufed  by  them  as  a  powerful 
medicine  in  arthritic  and  rheumatic  diforders.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
take  about  two  drams  of  the  dried  fhrub,  ftalk  and  leaves  together,  and 
infufe  it  in  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water  for  a  night,  in  the  heat 
of  an  oven.  This  is  drunk  next  morning  for  a  dofe ;  which  occafions 
heat,  a  degree  of  intoxication,  with  a  fingular  uneafy  kind  of  fenfation, 
and  a  fort  of  'uermiculation  in  the  affected  parts.  The  patient  is  not  per- 
mitted to  quench  the  thirfl  this  medicine  occafions,  as  liquids,  efpecially 
cold  water,  would  produce  vomiting,  and  diminlfh  the  effedl  of  the 
remedy.  In  a  few  hours,  all  difagreeable  fymptoms  go  off,  commonly 
with  two  or  three  flools  j  and  the  patient  finds  his  difeafe  greatly  relieved. 
A  repetition  of  the  dofe  twice  or  thrice  generally  completes  the  cure. 
This  is  the  fubftance  of  the  account  given  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Guthrie, 
of  Peterfburgh,  to  Dr.  Duncan,  Med.  Comment.  Vol.  V.  p.  434. 

The  rhododendron  has  been  fince  tried  by  Dr.  Home  in  the  Infirmary 
at  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  refult  of  his  trials,  as  publifhed  in  his  Clinical 
Cafes  and  Experiments ,  is,  that  it  is  a  very  powerful  fedative,  remarkably 
diminifliing  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe ;  but  that  it  was  not  peculiarly 
efficacious  in  removing  the  acute  rheumatifm. 

RICINUS. 
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R  I  C  I  N  U  S. 

RICINUS  &  ricinoides  :  large  plants,  with  fmall  flowers  in  clufters, 
and  the  fruit  growing  at  a  little  diftance  from,  or  fucceeding  only  a  few 
of,  the  flowers  :  the  fruit  confiflis  of  three  capfules,  containing  each  a 
Angle  feed,  flatted  on  one  fide,  generally  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  bean, 
compofed  of  a  thin  Ikin  or  fhell  including  an  oily  kernel. 

1.  Palma-christi  Pharm.  Par  if,  Ricinusy  cataputia  major,  cherva 
major y  kiki,  &  ^ranum  regium  quibufdam  :  Ricinus  vulgaris  C.  B.  Ricinus 
communis  Linn.  Palma-chrifl:i,  Mexico  feed :  with  the  fruit  triangular, 
the  feed  furnifhed  with  a  little  knob  at  one  end,  externally  variegated 
with  blackifh  and  whitifli  ftreaks,  refembling  both  in  fhape  and  colour 
the  infed:  ricinus  or  tick. 

2.  KicitioiDES,  Jeu  pineus  purgans,  vel  pinhones  indici  Pharm.  Par  if. 
CarcaSy  nux  barbadenfisy  &  faba  purgatrix  quibufdam  :  Ricinus  americanus 
major  femine  nigro  C.  B.  'Jatropha  Curcas  Linn.  Barbadoes  nut :  with 
an  oval  walnut-like  fruit,  and  oblong  black  feeds. 

3.  AvELLANA  PURGATRIX  C.  B.  Nuces  purgantes  Ger.  fatro" 
pha  multifda  Linn.  Purging  nut :  with  oval  fruit,  and  roundifh, 
fomewhat  triangular,  pale  brownifh  feeds. 

4.  TiGLiuM,  grana  tiglia.  Pinus  indica  nucleo  purgantCy  &  lignum 
moluccenfe  Joliis  malveSy  fru6iu  avellana  minorcy  cortice  molliore  &  nigri- 
cante,  pavana  incolis  C.  B.  Croton  T'iglium  Linn.  Grana  tilia :  with 
roundifh  fruit,  and  dark  greyifli  feeds  in  fhape  nearly  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  fpecies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in  fome  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe:  it  is  biennial.  The  others  are  middling  fized 
trees,  natives  of  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  whence  the  feeds  are 
fometimes  brought  to  us. 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  feeds  are  fweetifh,  naufeous,  and  acrid :  the 
third  has  fcarcely  any  acrimony,  and  taftes  nearly  like  almonds :  the 
fourth  is  intenfely  hot  and  acrimonious.    They  are  all  ftrong  evacuants, 

operating, 
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operating,  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  both  upwards  and  downwards  the 
fweet  fpecies  not  excepted.  The  grana  tilia  are  the  moft  violent,  too 
much  fo  to  be  taken  with  any  tolerable  fafety ;  and  indeed  they  all  ap- 
pear too  draftic  to  be  ventured  on  in  fubflance. 

They  yield  upon  expreffion  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil,  impreg- 
nated more  or  lefs  with  the  tafte  and  the  purgative  quality  of  the  feeds : 
of  the  oil  of  the  grana  tilia,  GeofFroy  limits  the  dofe  to  one  grain,  which 
is  probably  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  one  dram  :  that  of  the  Barbadoes 
nut  is  faid  to  be  taken  in  America  in  larger  quantities,  and  to  purge 
without  much  inconvenience. 

The  oil  of  the  palma-chrifti,  vulgarly  called  in  America  caftor  oil, 
has  been  often  given  from  two  to  four  fpoonfuls,  and  found  to  adt  as 
a  fufficiently  mild  laxative :  it  is  faid  to  be  particularly  ufeful  in  the 
dry-belly-ach,  and  in  other  diforders  where  irritating  purgatives  cannot 
be  borne,  and  where  the  common  laxatives,  on  account  of  the  large 
dofe  in  which  they  require  to  be  given,  are  apt  to  be  rejected  by  the 
flomach.  From  fuch  trials  as  I  have  made  of  this  medicine,  it  did  not 
feem  to  have  any  peculiar  good  qualities,  or  to  produce  any  other  effects 
than  may  be  equally  obtained  by  combining  the  more  common  purgatives, 
as  tincture  or  infufion  of  fena,  with  common  oil. — It  is  faid  that  fome, 
or  ail,  of  the  above  oils  ad:  as  purgatives,  when  applied  externally  to  the 
umbilical  region. 

The  wood  and  leaves  of  the  plants  are  likewife  ftrong  cathartics  : 
Hermann  relates,  that  the  wood  of  the  tilia,  called  panava  or  pavana^ 
operates  violently,  when  frefh,  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram : 
that  when  dried  and  long  kept,  it  is  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  whole  dram 
as  a  purgative,  and  in  fmaller  dofes  as  a  fudorific.  Among  us,  all  thefe 
fubftances  are  entire  ftrangers  to  practice  (except  that  the  oil  of  the 
firft  fpecies  has  of  late  been  fometimes  made  ufe  of  j)  and,  fo  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  accounts  given  of  them,  they  have  little  claim  to 
be  received  *faj. 

*  (a)  The  oleum  ricini  has  increafed  in  reputation  fince  the  above  was  written,  and  is  now  much 
u fed  as  an  aperient  in  calculous,  nephiitic,  and  various  other  cafes.  It  is  however  liable  to  the 
inconvenience  of  great  uncertainty  in  its  operation,  owing,  probably,  to  the  different  degree  of 
genuinenefs  of  different  fpecimens  of  the  oil. 


R  0  SA. 
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ROSA. 

ROSE  :  a  prickly  bufh  j  with  oval  ferrated  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along 
a  middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  producing  large 
elegant  flower^,  whofe  cup  is  divided  into  five  long  fegments,  with  a 
knob  at  the  bottom,  wjiich  becomes  an  umbilicated  foft  fruit  full  of 
hairy  feeds. 

I.  Rosa  damascena  Pharm.  Lond,  Rofa  pallida  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Rofa  purpurea  C.  B.  Rofa  centifolia  Linn.  The  damafk  rofe  :  with 
double  flowers,  of  the  fine  pale  red  called  from  them  rofe-colour. 

The  pleaiant  fmell  of  damafk  rofes  is  of  a  lefs  perifhable  kind  than 
that  of  many  other  odoriferous  flowers,  not  being  much  diminifhed  in 
drying,    nor  foon  difiipated  in  keeping.     They  impart  their  odorous 
matter  to  watery  liquors  both  by  infufion  and  diflillation  :  fix  pounds  of 
the  frefh  rofes  impregnate,  by  diflillation,  a  gallon  or  more  of  water  Aq.  rofar. 
flrongly  with  their  fine  flavour.    On  diililling  large  quantities,  there  pharm^Lond. 
feparates  from  the  watery  fluid  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fragrant  butyraceous  pallid. P/^.^". 
oil,  which  liquefies  by  heat  and  appears  yellow,  but  concretes  in  the 
cold  into  a  white  mafs  :  an  hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Tachenius  and  Hoffman,  afford  fcarcely  half  an  ounce 
of  oil.     The  oil  and  water,  ufed  chiefly  as  perfumes  and  flavouring 
materials,  are  recommended  by  Hoffmanns  excellent  cordials,  for  raifing 
the  flrength  and  fpirits,   and  allaying  pain.    They  appear  to  be  of  a 
very  mild  nature,   and  not  liable  to  irritate  or  heat  the  conftitution ; 
even  the  eifential  oil  difcovering  to  the  tafte  but  little  pungency. 

Thefe  flowers  contain  likewife  a  bitterifh  fubflance ;  which  is  extraded 
by  water  along  with  the  odoriferous  principle ;  which,  after  this  lafi: 
has  been  feparated  by  diflillation  or  evaporation,  is  found  entire  in  the 
remaining  decodlion ;  and  which  appears  to  be  of  a  gently  purgative 
nature.    The  decoftion,  or  a  flrong  infufion  of  the  flowers,  made  into  a 
fyrup  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  proves  an  ufeful  laxative  for  chil-  Syrup. rofar. 
dren,  in  dofes  of  a  fpoonful  :  of  the  extract  obtained  by  infpifTating  the  rofa^pamd 
decodion,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  is  faid  to  be  fufiicient  for  adults.  P-^^^r.  Edinh. 
The  college  of  London  diredls  the  fyrup  to  be  made,  by  preiling  out  the 
liquor  remaining  after  the  diflillation  of  fix  pounds  of  damafk  rofes,  and 
boiling  it  down  to  three  pints ;  then,  after  it  has  fettled  for  a  night, 

4  C  adding 
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adding  five  pounds  of  fine  fugar,  and  boiling  the  mixture  to  the  weight 
of  feven  pounds  and  a  half :  a  fpoonful  of  this  fyrup  appears  to  be 
equivalent  to  about  three  drams  of  the  frefh  flowers.  The  folutive 
matter  of  the  flowers  is  combined  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  for  the  pur- 
Mel,  folutiv.  pofes  of  glyfters,  with  brown  fugar  and  honey  :  towards  the  end  of  the 
Pharm.Lond.  {^oiling  dowQ  of  the  ftraincd  decoftion,  an  ounce  of  cummin  feeds, 
bruifed  a  little'  and  tied  in  a  linen  cloth,  is  added  ;  and  the  liquor  after- 
wards boiled  with  four  pounds  of  brown  fugar  and  two  of  honey. 

Rediified  fpirit  extracts  both  the  odoriferous  and  the  purgative  matter 
of  the  damafk  rofe,  equally  with  water,  or  rather  more  completely.  The 
fpirit,  diflilled  off  from  the  filtered  tincture,  proves  lightly  impregnated 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  infpiffated  extract  retains  like- 
wife  a  part  of  their  flavour  along  with  the  bitterifh  matter.  This  ex-r 
traft,  in  quantity  fmaller,  and  in  tafte  ftronger,  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
more  purgative,  than  that  made  with  water. 

2.  Rosa  rubra  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Rdinb.  Rofa  rubra  multiplex  C.  B. 
Rofa  gallka  Linn.  The  red  rofe  :  with  double  flowers  of  a  deep  red 
colour. 

The  red  rofe  has  very  little  of  the  fine  flavour  admired  in  the  pale  fort : 
to  the  tafte,  it  is  bitterifh  and  fubaflringent.  The  aftringency  is  greatefl 
before  the  flowers  have  opened,  and,  in  this  flate,  they  are  chofen  for 
medicinal  ufe  as  a  mild  corroborant :  the  full-blown  flowers  are  probably 
as  laxative  as  thofe  of  the  foregoing  fpecies,  for  Poterius  relates,  that  he 
found  a  dram  of  powdered  red  rofes  occafion  three  or  four  ftools,  and  this 
not  in  a  few  inftances,  but  conflantly,  in  an  extenfive  practice,  for  feveral 
years.  The  aftringency  of  the  buds  is  improved  by  hafl:y  exficcation  in 
a  gentle  heat :  by  flow  drying,  both  the  aflringency  and  the  colour  are 
impaired. 

Confervaro-  The  frefh  buds,  dipt  from  the  white  heels,  and  beaten  with  thrice 
^LolTilEdin  Weight  of  fine  fugar,  form  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  conferve ;  which 

is  given  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two,  diffolved  in  warm  milk,  in  weaknefTes 
of  the  ftomach,  coughs,  and  phthifical  complaints.  Inflances  are  men- 
tioned in  the  German  ephemerides,  and  in  Riverius's  praxis,  of  very 
dangerous  phthifical  diforders  being  cured  by  the  continued  ufe  of  this 
medicine  :  in  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds  of  the  conferve  were 
taken  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  and  in  another  upwards  of  thirty  pounds. 

Mixture 
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Mixtures  of  the  rofes  with  a  larger  proportion  of  fugar  are  made  in  the  Saccharum 
fhops  into  lozenges  :  one  part  of  the  buds  dipt  from  the  heels  and 
haftily  dried,  and  twelve  parts  of  fine  fugar,  are  feparately  reduced  into 
powder,  then  mixed,  and  moiftened  with  fo  much  water  as  will  render 
them  of  a  due  confidence  for  being  formed  :  or  the  conferve  is  mixed 
with  as  much  frefh  fugar  as  is  fufiicient  to  bring  it  to  a  like  confiilence, 
that  is,  about  thrice  its  own  weight. 

Thefe  flowers  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  redlified  fpirit, 
and  tinge  the  former  of  a  fine  red  colour,  but  the  latter  of  a  very  pale 
one  :  the  extradt  obtained  by  infpiffating  the  watery  infufion,  is  mode- 
rately auflere,  bitterifh,  and  fubfaline  ;  the  fpirituous  extra6l  is  con- 
fiderably  flronger  both  in  aflringency  and  bitternefs.    In  the  fhops,  feven 
ounces  of  the  dried  rofe-buds  are  infufed  in  five  pounds  of  boiling  water; 
and  the  infufion  made  into  a  fyrup  with  fix  pounds  of  fine  fugar -f-,  or  t  Syrup,  e 
boiled  to  a  fyrupy  confiftence  with  feven:}:  pounds  of  clarified  honey:  p/^j^.'fJ/^V 
the  fyrup  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  gratefulnefs  and  fine  red  colour  :   the  Mel  roface- 
mixture  with  honey  is  uled  as  a  mud  cooling  detergent,  particularly  in 
gargarifms  for  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 
The  infufions  acidulated  with  a  little  vitriolic  acid,  and  fweetened  with 
fugar,  make  a  grateful,  cooling,  refhringent  julep,  which  is  fometimes 
diredled  in  hectic  csfes  and  hemorrhagies,  and  along  with  bolufes  or 
elediuaries  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  fometimes  is  ufed  as  a  gargarifm  :  the 
college  of  London  orders  two  pints  and  a  half  of  boiling  water,  mixed 
with  a  fcruple  of  oil  of  vitriol,  to  be  poured  on  half  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  Tlnfturaro- 
buds,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fine  fugar  to  be  diffolved  in  the  flrained    ^"^"^  ' 
infufion  :  that  of  Edinburgh  orders  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  water,  and  Infufum 
half  a  dram  of  the  acid,  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry  buds  and  an  ounce  ^fna.  rofa- 

of  fugar.  rum  P^-  Ed. 

3.  Cynosbatos  Pharm.  Lond.  Rofa  fJveJiris  vulgaris  jlore  odor  at  0 
incarnato  C.  B.  Rofa  filvejiris  inodora  feu  canina  Park.  Cyiiorrhodon. 
Rofa  canina  Linn.  .  Dog-rofe,  wild  briar,  hipp-tree :  with  fingle  pen- 
tapetalous  flowers,  of  a  whitifh  colour  mixed  with  various  fhades  of  red. 
It  is  one  of  the  largefl  plants  of  the  rofe  kind  j  grows  wild  in  hedges ; 
and  flowers,  as  the  garden  forts,  in  June. 

The  flowers  of  ihis  fpecies,  of  an  agreeable  but  weak  fmell,  and  in 
tafle  bitterifh  and  roughifh,  are  faid  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  laxative 

4  C  2  virtue 
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virtue  than  thofe  of  the  damafk  rofe,  together  with  a  mild  corrobo- 
rating or  reftringent  quality.  The  fruit,  the  only  part  of  the  dog-rofe 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  among  us,  is  agreeably  dulco-acid,  and  ftands 
recommended  as  a  cooling  reftringent,  in  bilious  fluxes,  fharpnefs  of 
urine,  and  hot  indifpofitions  of  the  ftomach  :  the  frefh  pulp  is  made  in 
Conf.  fruc-  the  fliops  into  a  conferve,  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  it  with  five  of  fine 
^PhaJtn°LoTd.  ^^g^^-  The  pulp  fliould  be  feparated  with  great  care  from  the  rough 
prickly  matter  which  inclofes  the  feeds ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  which, 
retained  in  the  conferve,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  uneafinefs  at  the  ftomach, 
pruritus  about  the  ahus,  and  fometimes  vomiting. 

R  O  S  MA  R  I  N  U  S. 

RO S MARINUS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Rofmarinus  hortenfis 
angujliore  folio  C.  B.  Libanotis  coronaria  quorundam.  Rojmarinus  officinalu 
Linn,  Rosemary:  a  large  ftirubby  plant,  clothed  with  long  narrow 
ftifF  leaves,  fet  in  pairs,  of  a  dark  green  colour  above  and  hoary  under- 
neath ;  producing  pale  blueifti  labiated  flowers,  which  ftand  in  clufters 
round  the  ftalk  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  feems  to  grow  larger  and 
more  woody  in  this  than  in  moft  other  countries.  It  flowers  in  April 
and  May,  and  fometimes  again  about  the  end  of  Auguft. 

Rosemary  is  a  warm  pungent  aromatic  j  particularly  ufefulin  phleg- 
matic habits  and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  of  the  fame  general 
nature  with  lavender,  but  with  more  of  a  camphorated  kind  of  pungency, 
and  of  a  ftronger,  and  to  moft  people  lefs  grateful,  fmell.  The  tender 
tops  are  the  ftrongeft  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  and  next  to  thefe  the  cups 
of  the  flowers  5  which  laft,  though  fomewhat  weaker  than  the  leaves  or 
tops,  are  neverthelefs  the  moft  pleafant,  and  hence  are  generally  pre- 
ferred it  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  cup,  that  the  active  matter 
of  the  flower  refides  ;  for  the  blueifti  petalum,  carefully  feparated,  has 
very  little  fmell  or  tafte.  The  fragrance  of  thefe  flowers  is  greatly 
Conferv.flor.  diminiftied,  or  in  great  meafure  deftroyed,  by  bruifing  or  beaxing ;  and 
h^"^^  officinal  conferve,  made  by  beating  them  with  thrice  their 
weight  of  fugar,  has  very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  rofemary. 
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The  leaves  ,  and  tops  of  rofemary  give  out  their  virtues  completely  to 
redlified  fpirit,  but  only  partially  to  water :  the  fpirituous  tinctures  are 
of  a  yellowish  green  colour,   the  aqueous  of  a  dark  greenifh  brown. 
Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  thin,  light,  pale  coloured  effential  oil,  oi.rorifmar, 
inclining  a  little  to  yellowifh  or  greenifh,  of  great  fragrancy,  though  not  ^i^^^lfEdfn, 
quite  fo  agreeable  as  the  rofemary  itfelf :  from  one  hundred  pounds  of 
the  herb  in  flower  were  obtained  eight  ounces  of  oil :  the  decoction,  thus 
diverted  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the  plant,  yields  on  being  infpilTated  an 
unpleafant  weakly  bitterifh  extradt.    Redlified  fpirit  likewife,  diftilled 
from  rofemary  leaves,  becomes  conliderably  impregnated  with  their  fra- 
grance, leaving  however  in  the  extrad:  the  greateft  fhare  both  of  their 
flavour  and  pungency.    The  active  matter  of  the  flowers  is  fomewhat  more 
volatile  than  that  of  the  leaves,  greateft  part  of  it  ariflng  with  fpirit. 
The  Hungary  water,  ufed  as  a  perfume,  and  fometimes  medicinally  in 
nervous  complaints,  and  which  is  faid  to  have  received  its  name  from 
its  being  firfb  made  public  by  an  emprefs  of  that  nation  who  was  cured 
by  its  continued  ufe  of  a  paralytic  diforder,  is  a  ftrong  fpirit  diftilled 
from  frefh  rofemary  flowers:  the  college  of  Edinburgh  dire<5ls  a  gallon  Sp.rorifmar. 
of  rectified  fpirit  to  be  drawn  over  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  from  two  P^-E^'^'^- 
pounds  of  the  flowers  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered -f-  :  that  of  London 
takes  the  tops,  ,  and  a  fpirit  not  quite  fo  ftrong  ;  putting  a  gallon  of 
proof  fpirit  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  frefh  tops,  and  drawing  off  in 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath  five  pints  :|:.    The  Hungary  water  brought  from  j  ph.  Lond. 
France  is  more  fragrant  than  fuch  as  is  generally  prepared  among  us. 

R  V  B  I  A, 

RUB  I  A  TINCTORVM  Pharm.  Loud.  &  Linn,  Rubia  Fharm, 
'Edinb.  Rubia  tinBorum  fativa  C.  B.  Radix  rubra,  &  erythrodanum 
quibufdam.  Madder:  a  rough  procumbent  plant,  with  fquare  jointed 
ftalks,  and  five  or  fix  oblong  pointed  leaves  fet  in  form  of  a  ftar  at  every 
joint :  on  the  tops  come  forth  greenifh  yellow  monopetalous  flowers, 
deeply  divided  into  four,  five,  or  fix  fegments,  followed  by  two  black 
berries:  the  root  is  long,  flender,  juicy,  of  a  red  colour  both  externally 
and  internally,  with  a  whitifh  woody  pith  in  the  middle.  It  is  perennial, 
and  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Europe  (in  fome  of  which  it  is  faid 
to  be  indigenous)  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers :  the  roots  have  been  brought 
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to  us  chiefly  from  Zealand  ;  but  thofe  which  have  for  fome  years  pafl: 
been  raifed  in  England,  appear  fuperiour  to  the  foreign,  both  as  a  colour- 
ing and  a  medicinal  drug. 

The  roots  of  madder  have  a  bitterifh,  fomewhat  auflere  tafle,  and  a 
flight  fmell,  not  of  the  agreeable  kind.  They  impart  to  water  a  dark 
red  tindture,  to  reftified  fpirit  and  diftilled  oils  a  bright  red :  both  the 
watery  and  fpirituous  tinctures  tafte  flrongly  of  the  madder.  The  root 
taken  internally  tinges  the  urine  and  milk  red  ;  and  in  the  philofophical 
tranfadlions,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy  of  fciences,  there 
are  accounts  of  its  producing  a  like  efFed:  upon  the  bones  of  animals  with 
whofe  food  it  had  been  mixed :  all  the  bones,  particularly  the  more 
folid  ones,  were  changed  both  externally  and  internally  to  a  deep  red, 
though  neither  the  flefhy  nor  the  cartilaginous  parts  fuffered  any  alteration. 
The  bones,  fo  tinged,  gave  out  nothing  of  their  colour  either  to  water 
or  fpirit  of  wine. 

This  root  appears  therefore  to  be  poflelfed  of  great  fubtility  of  parts, 
which  may  pofTibly  render  its  medical  virtues  more  confiderable  than 
they  are  now  in  general  fuppofed  to  be.  It  has  been  chiefly  recom- 
mended as  a  refolvent  and  aperient,  in  obftrudlions  of  the  vifcera,  par- 
ticularly of  the  urinary  organs,  in  coagulations  of  blood  from  falls  or 
bruifes,  in  jaundices/  and  in  beginning  dropfles.  *  It  has  lately  come 
into  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  is  faid  to  be  a  very  efficacious 
medicine  of  this  chfsfaj.  From  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram  of  the  powder, 
or  two  ounces  of  the  decodiion,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day 
in  this  intention. 

R  U  S  C  U 

RUSCUS  five  Brufcus  Pharm.  Edinb.(b)  Rufcus  C.  B.  Rufcus 
my rtif alius  aculeatus  'Tourn.  OxymyrfinCy  myrtacanthay  myacantha  & 
fcopa  regia  qutbufdam.  Rufcus  aculeatus  Linn.  Butchers-broom  or 
Kneeholly  :  a  low  woody  plant,  with  oblong  lliff  prickly  leaves 
joined  immediately  to  the  flalks  :  from  the  middle  ribs  of  the  leaves, 
on  the  upper  lide,  ifllie  fmall  yellowifli  flowers  fucceeded  by  red  berries  : 


( a)  Home'j  Cliniccl  Cafes  and  Experiments. 


(b)  Expunged. 
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the  root  is  pretty  thick,  knotty,  furniflied  with  long  fibres  matted  toge- 
ther, of  a  pale  brownifh  colour  on  the  outlide  and  white  within.  It 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  on  heaths,  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  flowers 
in  May,  and  ripens  its  berries  in  Auguft. 

The  root  of  butchers-broom  has  a  fweetifli  tafte,  mixed  with  a  flight 
bitteriflinefs.  It  fl:ands  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic,  in 
urinary  obfl:rud:ions,  nephritic  cafes,  dropfies,  &c.  Riverlus  tells  nis 
of  an  hydropic  perfon  who  was  completely  cured  by  uflng  a  deco<flion  of 
butchers-broom  for  his  only  drink,  and  taking  two  purges  of  fena.  The 
virtues  of  the  root^are  extracted  both  by  water  and  fpirit,  and  on  infpif- 
fating  the  liquors,  feem  to  remain  entire  behind  :  neither  of  the  extracts 
is  very  flrong  in  tafl:e  ;  the  watery  the  leaft  fo. 

R  u  r  A. 

RUT  A  Pharm.  Lond.  Edinb.  Riita  hortenjis  latifolia  C.  B. 
Ruta  graveokns  Lmn.  Rue  :  a  fmall  flirubby  plant,  with  thick 
blueifli  green  leaves  divided  into  numerous  roundifli  fegments  :  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  yellowifh  tetrapetalous  (fometimes  pen- 
tapetalous)  flowers,  followed  each  by  a  capfule,  which  is  divided  into 
four  partitions  full  of  fmall  blackifli  rough  feeds.  It  is  cultivated  in. 
gardens,  flowers  in  June,  and  holds  its  leaves  all  the  winter.  The  mar- 
kets are  frequently  fupplied  with  a  narrow-leaved  fort,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  preference  to  the  other,  on  account,  of  its  appearing  variegated 
during  the  winter  with  white  fl:reaks. 

This  herb  has  a  flrong  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  penetrating  pu;igent 
bitterifh  tafl:e  :  much  handled,  it  is  apt  to  inflame  and  exulcerate  the 
fkin.  It  is  recommended  as  a  powerful  fliimuknt,  aperient,  antifeptic, 
and  as  poflefling  fome  degree  of  an  antifpafmodic  power  in  crudities 
and  indigeflion,  for  preferving  againll  contagious  difeafes  and  the  ill 
efledts  of  corrupted  air,  in  uterine  obfl;ru(5tions  and  hyflieric  complaints, 
and  externally  in  difcutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations.  Among  the 
common  people,  the  leaves  are  fometimes  taken  with  treacle,  on  an  empty 
fl:omach,  as  an  anthelmintic.    A  conferve,  made  by  beating  the  frefh  Conferv.fol; 

leaves  '^'^^^-^o''^ 
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leaves  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  is  the  moft  commodious 
form  for  the  exhibition  of  the  herb  in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  rue  are  extradied  both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  moft 
perfe<ftly  by  the  latter  :  the  watery  infufions  are  of  a  greenifti  yellow  or 
-  brownifh     the  fpirituous,  made  from  the  frefli  leaves,  of  a  deep  green, 
from  the  dry  of  a  dark  yellowifh  brown  colour  :  the  leaves  themfelves, 
in  drying,  change  their  blueilli  green  colour  to  a  yellow.    On  infpiffating 
th%  fpirituous  tindlure,  very  little  of  its  flavour  rifes  with  the  menftruum; 
nearly  all  the  adtive  parts  of  the  rue  remaining  concentrated  in  the  ex- 
tract, which  impreffes  on  the  palate  a  very  warm,  fubtile,  durable  pun- 
gency, and  is  in  fmell  rather  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  herb  in  fubftance. 
Oleum  rutae  In  diftillation  with  water,  an  efTential  oil  feparates ;  in  colour  yellowilh 
L»^/      *  or  brownifh,  in  tafte  moderately  acrid,  and  of  a  very  penetrating  fmell 
rather  more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the  herb  :  a  very  confiderable  part 
of  the  virtue  of  the  rue  remains  behind  ;   the  decodtion,  infpilTated, 
Extraftum     yielding  a  moderately  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  extraft.     The  adlive 
To^nd.^EdZ'.  ^^^^^^  of  this  plant  appears  therefore  to  be  chiefly  of  the  more  fixt  kind  : 
the  eflential  oil  itfelf  is  not  very  volatile,  or  at  leafi:  is  fo  ftrongly  locked 
up  by  the  other  principles,  as  not  to  be  readily  elevated  in  diftillation. 
,        The  feeds  and  their  capfules  appear  to  contain  more  oil  than  the  leaves  : 
from  twelve  pounds  of  the  leaves,  gathered  before  the  plant  had  flowered, 
only  about  three  drams  were  obtained  ;  whereas  the  fame  quantity  of 
the  herb  with  the  feeds  almoft  ripe  yielded  above  an  ounce. 


S  A  B  I  N  A.  ^ 

SABINA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Rdinb.  Sabina  folio  tamarijci  diofcoridis 
C.  B.  Savina  qtiibufdam.  "J  unipef us  Sabina  Linn. ,  Savin:  an  ever- 
green fhrub  or  fmall  tree,  clothed  with  very  ftiort  narrov/  leaves  fo  ftiflF 
as  to  be  prickly ;  producing  fmall  imperfefl  flowers,  and  fometimes, 
when  grown  old,  blueifli  black  berries  like  thofe  of  juniper,  of  which 
the  modern  botany  reckons  it  a  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  fome  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  favin  have  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell,  of  the 
difagreeable  kind ;  and  a  hot,  bitterifti,  acrid  tafte.  They  give  out 
great  part  of  their  adive  matter  to  watery  liquors,  and  the  whole  to 
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rectified  fpirit ;  tinging  the  former  of  a  brownifh,  and  the  latter  of  a 
dull  dark  green  colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  01.  effent. 
of  eifential  oil :  Hoffman  fays,  that  from  thirty-two  ounces  he  obtained  ^^]^7.SfS«! 
full  five  ounces  of  oil,  and  obferves  that  there  is  no  other  known  ve- 
getable fubftance,  except  fome  of  the  refinous  juices,  as  turpentine, 
that  affords  fo  much.  The  oil  fmells  ftrongly,  and  taftes  moderately 
of  the  favin  :  decodtions  of  the  leaves,  freed  from  this  volatile  principle  Extradtum 
by  infpiffation  to  the  coniiftence  of  an  extradt,  retain  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  their  pungency  and  warmth  along  with  their  bitteriilinefs,  and  have 
likewife  fome  degree  of  fmell,  but  not  refembling  that  of  the  plant  itfelf. 
On  infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tindture,  there  remains  an  extradt  con- 
fifting  of  two  diftindt  fubftances  ^  one  yellow,  undluous  or  oily, 
bitterifli  and  very  pungent ;  the  other  black,  refinous,  tenacious,  lefs 
pungent,  and  fubafi:ringent. 

Savin  is  a  warm  fiiimulant  and  aperient ;  fuppofed  particularly  fervice- 
able  in  uterine  obfi:rudtions,  proceeding  from  a  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the 
vefi^els,  or  a  cold  fluggifh  indifpofition  of  the  juices.  The  diftilled  oil 
is  accounted  one  of  the  mofi:  potent  emmenagogues  :  it  is  likewife  a 
flrong  diuretic,  and,  as  Boerhaave  obferves,  impregnates  the  urine  with 
its  fmell.  *  The  powdered  leaves  have  been  recommended  as  a  very 
efi^edlual  efcharotic  for  confuming  warty  venereal  excrefcences/^^^. 


SACCHARUM, 

SUGAR:  a  fweet  fubfi:ance,  of  a  faline  nature j  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  an  elegant  large  cane  or  reed,  arundo  faccharifera  C.  B.  which 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eafi:  Indies  and  fome  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Wefi:,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  plantations  in  feveral  of  the  American 
iflands.  The  exprefifed  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified  with  the  addition 
of  lime  water,  and  boiled  down  to  a  fomewhat  thick  confiftence  :  being 
then  removed  from  the  fire,  the  faccharine  part  concretes  into  brown 
coloured  mafi^es,  faccharum  rubrum  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  leaving  an 
undtuous  liquid  matter  called  melafi^es  or  treacle,  from  which  a  little 
more  folid  fugar,  but  of  a  coarfer  kind,  is  obtainable  by  a  repetition  of 
the  boiling  and  clarification.    The  brown  fugar  is  purified  in  conical 
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moulds,  by  fpreading,  on  the  upper  broad  furface,  fome  moift  clay  5 
whofe  watery  moifture,  flowly  percolating  through  the  mafs,  carries 
with  it  a  confiderable  part  of  the  remains  of  the  treacly  matter.  The 
clayed  fugar,  imported  from  America,  is  by  our  refiners  difTolved  in 
water,  the  folution  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  after  due  infpif- 
fation,  poured  as  before  into  conical  moulds,  where,  as  foon  as  the  fugar 
has  concreted,  and  the  fluid  part  is  drained  off  by  an  aperture  at  the 
bottom,  the  furface  of  the  loaf  is  again  covered  with  moilt  clay.  The 
fugar,  thus  once  refined,  faccharum  album  Pharm.  Edinb.  becomes,  by 
a  repetition  of  the  procefs,  the  double-refined  fugar  of  the  fhops,  fac- 
charum purifjimum  Pharm.  Lond.  Solutions  of  the  brown  or  white 
fugars,  boiled  down  till  they  begin  to  grow  thick,,  and  then  removed 
into  a  very  hot  room,  fhoot,  upon  flicks  placed  acrofs  the  vefi!els  for 
that  purpofe,  into  brown  or  white  cryftals  or  candy,  faccharum  cryftal- 
linum  Pharm.  Edinb^ 

Sugar  diflblves,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  in  re6tified  fpiritj  but 
greateft  part,  of  it  feparates  again  in  the  cold,  and  concretes  into  a  cry- 
ftalline  form  :  On  this  foundation,  faccharine  concretions  are  obtained 
from  faturated  fpirituous  tindlures  of  feveral  of  the  fweet  plants  of  our 
own  growth  ;  the  faccharine  part  feparating  when  the  tinfture  is  fet  in 
the  cold,  while  the  refinous  or  other  matter  extracted  from  the  plant, 
remains  dififolved  in  the  fpirit.  Solutions  of  fugar  mingle  uniformly 
with  thofe  of  other  faline  fubftances,  whether  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral ; 
and  make  no  vifible  alteration  in  the  infufions  of  the  coloured  flowers 
of  vegetables,  or  other  liquors,  in  which  acids  or  alkalies  produce  a 
change  of  colour  or  a  precipitation.  This  fweet  faline  fubflance  appears 
on  all  trials  completely  n&utvdX*  faj ;  and  unites  with  mofl:  kinds  of 
humid  bodies,  without  altering  their  native  qualities  :  it  ferves  as  an 
intermedium  for  uniting  together  fome  bodies  naturally  repugnant,  as 
diftilled  oils  and  water.  On  the  fame  principle  it  impedes  the  coagulation 
of  milk,  and  the  feparation  of  its  butyraceous  part. 

Sugar,  in  confequence  of  this  property,  is  fuppofed  to  unite  the 
undtuous  part  of  the  food  with  the  animal  juices.    Hence  fome  have 

*CaJ  An  acid  of  a  peculiar  kind  has  been  feparated  from  it  in  fmall  proportion  and  by  a 
laborious  procefs,  in  which  the  nitrous  acid  is  employed  as  the  feparating  medium. 
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concluded,  that  it  increafes  corpulence  or  fatnefs  j  others,  that  it  has 
a  contrary  effedl,  by  preventing  the  feparation  of  the  oily  matter,  which 
forms  fat,  from  the  blood;  and  others,  that  it  renders  the  juices  thicker 
and  more  fluggifh,  retards  the  circulation,  obflrudis  the  natural  fecre- 
tions,  and  thus  occafions  or  aggravates  fcorbutic,  cachedlic,  hypochon- 
driacal and  other  diforders.  General  experience,  however,  has  not 
fhewn,  that  fugar  produces  any  of  thefe  effedts  in  any  remarkable  degree  : 
its  moderate  ufe  appears  to  be  innocent ;  and  perhaps,  of  all  that  have 
yet  been  difcovered,  it  is  the  moft  univerfally  innocent  and  inoffenfive, 
as  well  as  the  moft  fimple,  fweet. 

Sugar  preferves  both  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  from  putrefadlion, 
and  appears  to  poffefs  this  power  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  common 
alimentary  fait :  I  have  feen  animal  flefh  preferved  by  it  untainted  for 
upwards  of  three  years.  From  this  property  it  has  been  fometimes  ap- 
plied externally  as  a  balfamic  and  antifeptic. 

The  impure  brown  fugars,  by  virtue  of  their  oily  or  treacly  matter, 
prove  emollient  and  gently  laxative.  The  cryftals  or  candy  are  moft 
difficult  of  folution,  and  hence  are  propereft  where  this  foft  lubricating 
fweet  is  wanted  to  diftblve  flowly  in  the  mouth,  as  in  tickling  coughs 
and  hoarfenefs.  The  ufes  of  fugar  in  medicinal  compofttions,  whether 
for  their  prefervation,  for  procuring  the  intended  form  and  confiftence,  or 
for  reconciling  to  the  ftomach  and  palate  fubftances  of  themfelves  dif- 
guftful,  are  too  obvious  to  require  being  enlarged  on. 

SAGAPENUM. 

SAGAPENVM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Serapinum  quibufdam. 
Sagapenum  :  the  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice  of  an  oriental  plant, 
of  which  we  have  no  certain  account,  but  which  appears,  from  the  feeds 
and  pieces  of  ftalks  fometimes  found  among  the  juice  as  brought  to  us, 
to  be  of  the  ferulaceous  or  umbelliferous  kind.  The  fagapenum  comes 
immediately  from  Alexandria;  either  in  diftin(fl  tears,  or  run  together 
into  large  mafles ;  outwardly  of  a  yellow  colour,  internally  fomewhat 
paler  and  clear  like  horn ;  growing  foft  on  being  handled,  fo  as  to  ftick 
to  the  fingers.  It  is  fometimes  fupplied  in  the  fhops  by  the  larger  and 
darker  coloured  maffes  of  bdellium  broken  in  pieces ;  which  greatly 
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refemble  it  in  appearance,  but  may  be  diftinguillied  by  their  much 
weaker  fmell. 

Sagapenum  has  a  llrong  difagreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  leek 
kind,  or  like  that  of  a  mixture  of  galbanum  with  a  little  afafetida ;  and 
a  moderately  hot  biting  tafte.  It  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  deob- 
flruent  gums,  and  frequently  prefcribed,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjundlion 
with  ammoniacum  or  galbanum,  in  hyfteric  cafes,  uterine  obftrudtions, 
afthmas,  and  other  diforders.  It  may  be  commodioufly  taken  in  the 
form  of  pills,  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram :  in 
dofes  of  a  dram,  it  loofens  the  belly. 

On  boiling  this  gummy-refin  in  water,  about  three-fourths  of  it  are 
refolved  into  a  turbid  yellowifh  white  liquor,  which  fmells  and  taftes 
weakly  of  the  fagapenum.  Rectified  fpirit  fcarcely  takes  up  above  one 
half,  and  receives  very  little  colour :  the  folution  fmells  weakly,  and 
tallies  pretty  ftrongly.  Both  the  watery  and  fpirituous  folutions  lofe 
much,  in  evaporation,  of  their  tafte  as  well  as  their  fmell ;  the  watery 
lofes  moft,  the  extradl  being  very  conliderably  weaker  than  the  fagapenum 
in  fubftance.  It  is  probable  that  the  more  aftive  parts  are  carried  ofF 
by  the  watery  vapour,  but  that  in  the  fpirituous  extradl  they  are  only 
invifcated  by  the  grofTer  refinous  matter :  for  the  water,  collected  by 
diftillation,  is  notably  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  fagapenum, 
and  difcovers  likewife  a  fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil ;  whereas  the 
diftilled  fpirit  is  almoft  flavourlefs. 

SALES  ALKALINL 

ALKALIES,  or  Alkaline  salts:  fubftances  of  a  very  pungent 
tafte  j  diffoluble  in  cold  water  changing  the  colours  of  the  blue  flowers 
of  vegetables  to  a  green ;  deftroying  the  acidity  of  four  liquors,  and 
forming  with  the  acid  a  neutral  compound ;  precipitating  earthy  bodies 
diffolved  in  acids  ^^^^  producing  no  precipitation  or  turbidnefs  in  fo- 

(a)  To  this  charafter  of  alkalicity  there  is  one  exception  or  limitation.  Volatile  alkaline 
fpirits  made  completely  cauftic  by  quicklime,  ofc  being  mixed  with  a  folution  of  calcareous  earth, 
in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  occafion  no  precipitation  or  cloudinefs.  If  the  mixture  be  expofed 
for  fome  time  to  the  air,  the  alkaline  fpiiit  gradually  lofes  its  caufticity ;  and  then  precipitates 
the  earth:  on  blowing  into  it  air  from  the  lungs,  through  a  glafs  pipe,  the  precipitation  began 
immediately. 
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lutions  of  the  lixivial  falts  of  vegetables.  Thefe  lixivial  falts  are  them- 
felves  alkalies  :  and  to  mingle  uniformly  with  thefe  bodies  of  their 
own  kind,  in  a  liquid  ftate,  is  the  moll  commodious  and  fure  mark  I 
can  recolledl,  for  diftinguifhing  alkalies,  univerfally,  from  certain  fo- 
lutions  of  earthy  bodies  in  acids  j  fome  of  which  have,  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree,  all  the  common  charatlers  of  alkalicity ;  but  on  being 
examined  by  this  criterion,  readily  betray  their  compolition,  by  render- 
ing the  limpid  lixivial  liquor  milky,  and  depofiting  their  earth ;  the 
acid,  which  before  held  the  earth  dilTolved,  being  abforbed  from  it  by 
the  lixivial  fait. 

I.  Sal  alkalinus  fixus.  Fixt  alkaline  or  lixivial  fait :  obtained 
from  the  afhes  of  vegetables,  by  macerating  or  boiling  them  in  water, 
and  afterwards  evaporating  the  lye  till  the  fait  remains  dry.  It  is  fixt 
and  fufible  in  the  fire*^^?^,  deliquiates  in  a  moifl  air,  diflblves  in  equal 
its  weight  or  lefs  of  water,  and  does  not  affume  a  cryftalline  formf^J. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  have  an  acrid  fiery  tafte,  and  leave  in  the  mouth 
a  kind  of  urinous  flavour.  Saturated  folutions  of  them  in  water  corrode 
the  folid  parts  of  animals,  difiblve  fats  and  oils  into  faponaceous  com- 
pounds, and  liquefy  almofi;  all  the  animal  humours,  except  perhaps  only 
milk,  which,  when  heated,  they  coagulate.  '  Diluted  largely  with  water, 
and  drank  warm  in  bed,  they  generally  excite  fweat :  if  that  evacuation 
is  not  favoured  by  external  warmth,  they  operate  chiefly  by  urine,  of 
which,  in  many  cafes,  as  in  maniacal  and  hydropic  ones,  they  frequently 
procure  a  copious  and  falutary  difcharge  :  they  likewife  loofen  the  belly, 
and  in  coflive  habits,  where  the  direct  purgatives  or  laxatives  give  only 
temporary  relief,  they  render  the  benefit  more  lafting.  They  feem  in 
general  to  a(5t  by  ftimulating  and  deterging  the  folids,  and  refolving  the 

*^aj  If  in  fufion  a  coal  falls  in,  the  alkali  is  refolved  into  denfe  white  fumesj  which  zQ: 
prodigioufly  on  the  brain  and  nervous  fyflem,  rendering  the  head  weak  and  benumbed,  as  in 
convalefcence  from  fome  great  difeafe,  occafioning  impatience  and  inquietude  in  every  mem- 
ber. Beaume. 

eh)  Though  thefe  falts,  as  commonly  prepared,  are  never  found  to  fhoot  into  cryftals,  they 
do  cryftallize  in  part  when  folutions  of  them  have  been  expofed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  open 
air.  The  cryftals  are  far  mi'der  in  talle,  and  efFervefc^  more  ftrongly  with  acids,  than  the  alkali 
in  its  common  ftate, 
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vifcidities  of  the  humours ;  and  by  thefe  means  opening  obftruilions, 
or  promoting  fecretion,  in  all  the  organs  through  which  they  pafs. 
The  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty ;  in  fome  cafes, 
it  has  been  extended  to  a  dram.  That  they  may  be  given,  and  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  with  fafety,  in  very  confiderable  dofes,  appears 
from  the  experience  of  thofe,  who  have  taken  the  ftrong  folution  of 
them  called  foap-lyes  for  the  relief  of  calculous  complaints.  In  putrid 
diforders,  and  a  colliquated  ftate  of  the  humours,  thefe  falts  have  been 
generally,  and  I  think  juftly,  condemned:  for  though  they  have  lately 
been  difcovered  to  refift  putrefadtion  both  in  the  fluids  and  folids  of  dead 
animals,  yet  in  living  ones  they  apparently  increafe  the  coUiquation,  with 
which  all  putrid  difeafes  are  accompanied. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  are  obtainable,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  from 
almoft  all  vegetables  ;  excepting  perhaps  only  a  few  of  the  volatile  acrid 
kind,  as  muftard  feed.  The  falts  of  different  plants,  in  the  ftate  wherein 
they  are  firft  extracted  from  the  afhes,  are  found  to  differ  in  degree  of 
ftrength,  and  in  fome  other  refpedts,  from  one  another ;  many  of  them 
containing  a  portion,  and  fome  a  very  confiderable  one,  of  neutral  falts 
of  the  vitriolic  or  marine  kind  faj.  Purified  by  calcination,  fo  as  that 
all  remains  of  the  oil  of  the  vegetable  may  be  burnt  out    and  by  deli- 

faj  The  readleft  way  of  dlfcoverlng  neutral  fait  in  the  lixivial  falts  of  vegetables  is,  by 
ftiaking  a  ftrong  folution  of  them  in  a  vial  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine. 
If  the  fait  is  purely  alkaline,  the  two  liquors,  on  ftanding  for  a  moment,  will  feparate  from  one 
another;  the  fpirit  rifing  to  the  top,  and  the  alkaline  folution  coUedling  itfelf  at  the  bottom, 
both  of  them  tranfparent  as  at  firft.  If  neutral  falts  are  mixed  with  the  alkali,  though  in  very 
fmall  proportion,  the  fpirit  produces  inftantly  an  opake  milkinefs  in  the  lye  ;  and  on  ftanding 
for  a  few  minutes,  a  faline  matter  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity, 
according  as  the  alkali  has  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  the  neutral  fait. 

The  exaft  quantity  of  pure  alkali  in  any  kind  of  lixivial  fait  or  potafli  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  acids.  Some  alkaline  fait  known  to  be  pure,  as  good  fait  of  tartar,  is  to  be  melted  in 
an  iron  ladle,  that  all  remains  of  watery  moifture  may  be  expelled  :  a  certain  quantity  of  this 
fait,  as  a  dram,  weighed  out  while  warm,  is  to  be  diflblved  in  a  little  water,  and  faturated  with 
any  convenient  acid,  as  diluted  fpirit  of  fait  :  the  point  of  faturation  is  readily  and  accurately 
obtained  by  means  of  ftained  paper,  as  directed  in  page  19.  For  the  greater  facility  in  trials  of 
this  kind,  a  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  may  be  fo  diluted,  that  fixteen  drams  of  it  for  inftance 
may  exaftly  faturate  the  one  dram  of  pure  alkali.  If  then  a  folution  of  one  dram  of  any  given 
fait  be  faturated  with  the  fame  acid  liquor,  fo  many  drams  or  parts  of  a  dram  of  the  acid  as  are 
required  for  the  faturation,  fo  many  fixteenths  or  parts  of  fixteenths  of  pure  alkali  does  the  given 
fait  contain.  This  appears  to  be  the  moft  fimple  and  commodious,  as  well  as  the  moft  accurate 
way,  that  has  yet  been  contrived,  for  determining  the  alkalicity,  or  degree  of  purity,  of  all 
kinds  of  lixivial  falts. 
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quiation  in  the  air,  by  which  only  the  alkali  diffolves ;  they  are  all, 
except  thofe  of  fome  marine  plants  (fee  Natron) ^  fo  much  alike,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguifhable,  by  any  known  method  of  trial,  from  one 
another. 

The  falts  of  the  leaves  and  other  herbaceous  parts  of  plants  are  more 
difficultly  brought  to  a  ftate  of  perfedl  purity  than  thofe  of  the  more 
woody  and  compadl ;  a  portion  of  oily  matter  being  tenacioufly  retained, 
minute  indeed,  yet  fufficient  to  give  a  brownifh  tinge.  A  fait  of  this 
kind  is  generally  prepared,  or  expedled  to  be  prepared,  from  wormwood -f-,  fSalabfmth. 
fometimes  from  broom,  and  fometimes  from  bean  ftalks,  all  which  are  ^^'^^^-^o"'^' 
fufficiently  well  adapted  to  this  ufe,  their  afhes  yielding  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  moft  of  the  common  herbaceous  matters,  and  their  fait  feeming 
to  be  almofl  merely  alkaline,  or  free  from  any  confiderable  quantity  of 
the  other  kinds  of  faline  matter,  of  which  the  afhes  of  fome  vegetables 
contain  more  than  they  do  of  alkaline  fait.  About  London,  the  fhops 
are  ufually  fupplied  from  the  country  with  the  afhes  of  wormwood  ready 
burnt  j  but  that  more  of  the  oil  may  be  confumed  than  the  fimple  burn- 
ing of  the  herb  has  diffipated,  they  are  further  calcined  with  a  red  heat, 
and  occafionally  ftirred,  for  fome  hours  :  the  white  alhes  are  then  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  filtered  lye  evaporated  to  drynefs. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  retain  in  the  fait  as  much  as  poffible  of 
the  oil,  by  burning  the  plant  with  a  clofe  fmothering  heat,  continued 
no  longer  than  till  it  is  reduced  fully  to  afhes  ;  that  is,  till  the  alkaline 
fait  is  generated,  for  thefe  falts  do  not  appear  to  exifi:  naturally  in  ve- 
getables. The  alkalies  thus  prepared  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  much  milder  and  lefs  acrimonious,  and  more  of  a  fapo- 
naceous  nature,  than  thofe  which  have  been  further  diverted  of  oil.  But 
as  we  now  have,  in  the  foda  or  natron,  an  alkali  as  mild  as  can  be  wifhed 
for,  this  inelegant,  precarious  and  unfrugal  method  of  fuppreffing  the 
acrimony  of  the  common  alkalies,  becomes  unneceiTary. 

Among  all  the  known  vegetables,  or  vegetable  productions,  there  are 
none  frorh  which  a  pure  alkaline  fait  is  obtainable  fo  eafily,  and  in  fa 
large  a  quantity,  as  from  tartar.  If  red  or  white  tartar  be  burnt  with  a 
moderately  ftrong  fire,  either  in  a  proper  velTel,  or  wrapped  up  in 
wetted  brown  paper,  to  prevent  the  fmaller  pieces  from  dropping  down 
through  the  interftices  of  the  coals  on  being  firfi:  injefted  into  the  fur- 
nace, it  foon  turns  to  white  afhes,  which  yield  on  the  firfi:  elixation  a 
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t  Sal  tartarl  fti'ong  fiery  falt-f-,  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  amounting  to  about  one  fourth 
fh.L.l^Ed.  the^gigi^t  of  the  tartar.  The  ftrength  of  the  fait  is  fomewhat  further 
increafed,  by  keeping  it  melted  for  fome  hours  in  an  intenfe  fire ;  in 
which  operation,  if  the  crucible  cracks  or  is  left  uncovered,  fo  as  that 
the  flame  may  have  any  accefs  to  the  fait,  or  if  a  minute  portion  of  any 
inflammable  matter  is  introduced,  it  aflumes,  in  part  at  leafl:,  a  greeni£h 
or  blue  colour,  which  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  its  ftrength. 
— A  pure  and  fl;rong  alkaline  folution  is  obtained,  by  expofing  to  the  air, 
X  Lixivium  in  a  moift  place,  either  the  fait,  or  the  White  afheslj;  of  tartar  :  the  alkali 
imbibes  in  a  few  days  fo  much  of  the  aereal  moifture,  as  to  run  wholly 
into  a  liquor,  leaving,  how  highly  foever  the  fait  has  been  purified  before, 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  earthy  matter.  If  the  liquor  be  infpiflfated  to 
drynefs,  and  the  dry  fait  again  deliquiated  in  the  air  or  difl^olved  in  pure 
water,  an  earthy  matter  is  fl:ill  left  :  and  even  if  the  filtered  folution  be 
kept  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  clofe  fliopt  glafs  velTel,  an  earthy  fubftance 
gradually  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Alkaline  falts  are  prepared  for  common  ufes,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
chiefly  from  wood  ;  of  which,  in  the  foreflrs  of  Germany,  Ruffia,  and 
Sweden,  large  piles  are  burnt  on  purpofe.  To  fave  the  trouble  of  boiling 
down  the  lye,  the  finer  part  of  the  a£hes  unelixated  is  in  fome  places 
tempered  with  it  into  the  confiftence  of  mortar,  which  is  afterwards 
ftratified  with  fome  of  the  more  inflammable  kinds  of  wood,  and  burnt 
a  fecond  time  :  in  others,  the  lye  is  foaked  up  in  dry  flraw,  and  this 
drained  and  burnt.  The  impure  faiine  mafl'es,  obtained  by  thefe  or 
fimilar  methods,  are  called  Potajhes the  flirongefl:  of  which  has  been 
generally  reckoned  that  brought  from  Ruflia  f  Cineres  rujjici  Ph.  Lond.J 
in  dark-coloured  hard  mafl^es,  of  a  very  pungent  taft:e,  yet  containing  fo 
much  earthy  matter  as  not  readily  to  liquefy  or  grow  moifl:  in  the  air. 
This  potafh  is  faid  to  be  prepared  in  the  firfl:  of  the  ways  above  men- 
tioned :  but  it  appears  from  fome  late  experiments,  that  another  ingre- 
dient is  made  ufe  of  in  the  procefs ;  the  mafl^es,  as  brought  to  us,  being 
found  to  contain  more  quicklime  than  alkaline  hXifaJ^  and  on  this 

depends 

(a)  See  Dr.  Home's  Experiments  on  bleaching. — ^It  has  been  fufpefted  that  the  matter  in  Ruflia 
potafti,  which  leemed  from  Dr.  Home's  experiments  to  be  quicklime,  is  no  other  than  the  earth 
of  the  vegetable  afhes  themfelves,  which  earth,  by  flrong  calcination,  fuch  as  this  kind  of  potafli 
is  faid  to  undergo,  affumes  fome  of  the  moft  flriking  charaftets  of  true  quicklime.    Since  the 

eftablilhment 
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depends  the  great  ftrength  and  corrofivenefs  of  the  Ruffia  potafh.  For 
a  purer  fait,  the  lye  is  boiled  down  in  large  iron  vefTels  ;  and  the  dark- 
coloured  dry  fait,  which  concretes  into  a  hard  craft  on  the  fides  and 
bottom  of  the  vefTel,  is  beaten  off  with  a  mallet  and  chifel,  and  cal- 
cined in  an  oven,  with  a  gradual  fire,  till  it  becomes  white ;  in  which  ftate 
it  is  called,  from  its  pearly  appearance,  pearl-ajli.  For  fome  year^  pafi-, 
we  have  been  fupplied  chiefly  from  our  American  colonies,  with  compadt 
alkaline  maffes,  much  more  pure  than  xYiz^hoy^ pot-ajldes^  though  lefs  fo 
than  the  pearl-ajh  j  prepared  by  boiling  down  the  lye  to  drynefs,  and 
then  increafing  the  fire  till  the  fait  becomes  red  hot,  and  melts,  fo  as  to 
be  conveniently  laded  out  with  iron  ladles  :  the  troublefome  operation 
of  getting  off  the  indurated  fait  from  the  boiler  is  thus  avoided  and  the 
ftrong  melting  heat,  though  of  fhort  continuance,  fupplies  in  great 
meafure  the  tedious  calcination  of  the  fait ;  for  though  the  inflammable 
matter,  on  which  the  colour  depends,  is  in  fufion  not  confumed,  it  is 
burnt  to  an  indiflx)luble  coaly  ftate,  fo  that  lyes  made  from  thefe  melted 
potafties  with  water  are  nearly  as  colourlefs  as  thofe  of  the  whiteft  pearl- 
afties.  *  The  college  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  difcarded  the  oily  Salalkalinus 
alkalies  of  wormwood,  broom,  &c.  now  direds  a  pure  incinerated  alkali  biiis^  ^purifi- 
to  be  made  from  pearl-afties,  firft  burned  with  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  catusP^.i'/. 
then  diflTolved  in  water,  cleared  by  fubfidence,  and  evaporated  to  drynefs 
in  an  iron  pot.  This  fait  will  diflblve  in  equal  its  weight  in  water,  and 
the  folution  is  analogous  to  the  former  oleum  tartari  per  deliquium. 

Quicklime  remarkably  increafes  the  activity  of  all  thefe  falts  ;  enabling 
them,  in  a  liquid  or  dilute  form,  to  diflx)lve  oils,  fats,  ^c.  far  more 
powerfully  than  either  the  lime  or  alkali  by  themfelves  j  and  in  a  folid 
or  more  concentrated  one,  to  adl  as  cauftics.    For  thefe  purpofes,,  the 

eftablUhment  of  the  American  manufafture,  the  Ruflia  fort  has  in  this  country  fallen  fo  much  into 
difufe,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  a  fpecimen  that  can  be  depended  on  as  genuine.  What 
has  been  fent  to  me  as  true  Ruflia  potafh  (and  which  indeed  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  what 
ufed  to  be  fold  under  that  name)  on  being  elixated  with  water,  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  earthy 
matter,  greateft  part  of  which  diffolves  readily  in  aquafortis.  This  folution  has  exaftly  the  fame 
tafte  with  a  folution  of  chalk  made  in  the  fame  acid  :  on  dropping  into  it  a  little  Vitriolic  acid, 
the  liquor  grows  inftantly  milky,  and  a  copious  precipitation  enfues.  This  precipitability  by  the 
vitriolic  acid  is  one  of  the  properties  of  calcareous  earths,  which,  the  earth  of  vegetables  has.  not 
been  found  to  acquire  by  any  degree  of  calcination  ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  in  the 
making  of  this  potafh  real  quicklime  is  mixed,  in  very  large  proportion. 

4  E  London. 
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London  college  direfls  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  Ruffia  pot2L{hfaJ  to 
be  gradually  fprinkled  with  fo  much  water  as  will  flake  the  lime :  more 
Lixivium  fa-  Water  is  then  added,  the  whole  ftirred  together,  and  fufFered  to  ftand  for 
pTa/m^Lond  ^  two.    The  Hquor,  poured  off  clear  from  the  undilTolved  lime, 

is  the  common  foap  lye ;  and  is  directed  to  be  made  of  fuch  a  ftrength, 
that  an  exad:  wine  pint  may  weigh  jaft  fixteen  ounces  troy:  if  it  is 
heavier,  for  every  dram  that  it  exceeds  this  weight,  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  water  by  meafure  is  to  be  added  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor  :  if  lighter, 
it  is  to  be  boiled  till  the  like  quantity  is  wafted,  or  poured  upon  frefh 
lime  and  potafh.  The  common  lyes  of  our  foft-foap  makers  are  confider- 
ably  ftronger  than  this  :  Dr.  Pemberton  obferves,  that  their  lyes  will  be 
reduced  to  the  ftrength  here  propofed,  by  diluting  them  with  fomewhat 
Lixivium  lefs  than  an  equal  meafure  of  water.  *  In  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopceia 
^Phar^lsdinb  '^^^  preparation  is  thus  dire(fled.  Eight  ounces  of  frefh  quicklime  are 
put  into  an  iron  or  earthen  vefTel  with  twenty-eight  ounces  of  warm 
water.  When  the  ebullition  is  over,  fix  ounces  of  pure  vegetable  fixt 
alkali  are  added,  and  after  perfed:  mixture,  the  velTel  is  covered  and 
fufFered  to  cool.  The  matter  is  then  poured  into  a  glafs  funnel,  lined 
with  a  linen  rag,  and  is  fet  to  drain  into  a  glafs  bottle  as  long  as  any  liquor 
will  run.  Some  more  water  is  then  to  be  poured  to  the  matter  in  the 
funnel,  which  will  drain  through  it;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  till  three 
pounds  of  liquor  are  procured,  which  is  to  be  fhaken  together,  and  kept 
in  a  well  flopped  phial. 

The  dry  fait  obtained  by  evaporating  thefe  lyes  is  a  ftrong  and  fudden 
cauftic :  for  the  greater  convenience  of  ufing,  it  is  urged  in  a  crucible 
with  a  flrong  fire,  till  it  flows  like  oil,  then  poured  upon  a  flat  platg, 
Caufticum     made  hot,  and  whilft  the  matter  continues  foft,  cut  into  pieces  of  a 
acSSmum    P^opcr  fizc  and  figure,  which  are  kept  in  a  glafs  vefTel  clofely  flopt.  It 
Phar.  Edinh.  dcHquiates  much  fooner  in  the  air,  and  diflblves  more  readily  in  watery 
liquors,  than  the  milder  alkalies,  and  in  this  confifts  its  principal  in- 
convenience j  being  apt  to  liquefy  fo  much  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  as  to  fpread  beyond  the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to  operate. 


(a)  Pure  alkaline  fait  requires  commonly  about  twice  its  weight  of  quicklime  to  render  It  com- 
pletely cauftic.  Complete  caufticity  is  known  by  the  lye  making  no  effervefcence  with  acids, 
A  redundance  of  lime  is  known,  by  the  lye  growing  milky  on  dropping  into  it  a  little  common 
alkaline  lye,  or  on  blowing  into  it  with  the  breath  through  a  glafs  pipe. 

This 
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This  inconvenience  is  avoided,  by  boiling  down  the  foap  lye  only  to  one 
third-)-  or  fourth;]:  part,  and  then,  while  the  liquor  continues  boiling, 
fprinkling  in,  by  little  and  little,  fo  much  powdered  quicklime  as  will 
abforb  it  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  parte  :  the  addition  of  the  lime  in  fub- 
flance  renders  the  preparation  lefs  apt  to  liquefy,  and  hence  more  eafily 
confinable  within  the  intended  limits,  but  at  the  fame  time  proportion- 
ably  more  flow  in  its  operation. 

2.  Sal  alkalinus  volatilis.  Volatile  alkaline  fait :  obtainable, 
by  diflillation  with  a  ftrong  fire,  from  all  animal  matters,  from  foot,  and 
in  fmall  quantity  from  moft  vegetables  :  producible  alfo  in  animal  fub- 
ftances,  very  plentifully  in  urine,  by  putrefaction,  and  in  this  cafe 
feparable  by  diftillation  with  a  gentle  heat.  When  the  fait  is  once 
formed,  whether  by  ignition  or  putrefaClion,  it  gradually  exhales  in  mo- 
derately warm  air;  and  rifes  fooner  in  diftillation  than  highly-red:ified 
vinous  fpirits,  condenfing  about  the  fides  of  the  recipient  into  cryftalline 
concretions.  It  requires  for  its  folution  three  or  four  times  its  weight 
of  water. 

Thefe  falts  are  in  fmell  as  well  as  tafte  very  penetrating  and  pungent  : 
they  are  the  only  concrete  falts  that  in  their  pure  ftate  emit  fenlible 
effluvia.  They  dilTolve  oils,  refins,  fats,  &c.  more  languidly  than  the 
fixt  alkalies,  on  account  perhaps  of  their  not  being  fufceptible  of  any 
confiderable  heat,  by  which  their  menftrual  power  might  be  promoted. 
In  the  bodies  of  animals,  they  operate  more  powerfully  than  the  fixt, 
both  as  refolvents  and  ftimulants  ;  are  more  difpofed  to  dired:  their  force 
to  the  cutaneous  pores,  and  lefs  to  the  grofi^er  emun(flories  ;  and  adt  more 
remarkably  upon  the  nervous  fyflem.  They  are  particularly  ufeful  in 
lethargic  and  apoplectic  cafes  j  in  hyflerical  and  hypochondriacal  dif- 
orders,  and  the  languors,  headachs,  inflations  of  the  ftomach,  flatu- 
lent colics,  and  other  fymptoms  attending  thofe  diftempers,  efpecially  in 
aged  perfons  and  thofe  of  a  phlegmatic  habit :  in  languors  and  faintings, 
their  ftimulating  fmell  gives  oftentimes  immediate  relief.  In  fome  kinds 
of  fevers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  low  kind,  accompanied  with  a  cough, 
hoarfenefs,  redundance  of  phlegm,  and  lentor  of  the  blood,  they  are  of 
great  utility  ;  liquefying  the  thick  juices,  raifing  the  pulfe,  and  exciting 
a  falutary  diaphorcfis.  In  putrid  fevers,  fcurvies,  and  wherever  the  mafs 
of  blood  is  thin  and  acrimonious,  they  are  hurtful :  for  though  they 
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powerfully  refift  the  putrefadion  of  animal  fubftances,  that  are  detached 
from  the  vital  oecoiiomy,  yet,  in  living-  animals,  one  of  their  primary 
effefts  is  a  colliquation  of  the  humours,  which  in  its  advanced  ftate  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  advanced  ftate  of  putrefaftive  colliquation  :  their 
immoderate  ufe  has  brought  on  high  fcorbutic  fymptoms,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  true  putrid  fcurvy^^^zy.  Thefe  falts  are  moft  commodioufly 
taken  in  a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted ;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus,  which 
fhould  be  made  up  only  as  wanted,  the  fait  foon  flying  off.  The  dofe  is 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  ten,  twelve,  or  more. 

The  volatile  alkalies  obtained  from  different  fubflances  appear,  like 
the  fixt,  to  be,  in  their  ftate  of  perfed:  purity,  one  and  the  fame  thing. 
But  as  firft  diftilled  from  the  fubject,  they  are  largely  impregnated  with 
its  oil  rendered  fetid  or  empyreumatic  by  the  procefs  in  which  the  fait 
was  generated;  and  as  thefe  oils  differ  from  one  another  in  degree  of 
fubtility  and  fetidnefs,  the  falts  partake  of  the.  fame  differences,  till  re- 
peated diftillations  or  other  procefTes  have  either  feparated  the  adhering 
oils,  or  fubtilized  and  purified  them  to  the  fame  degree.  By  repeated 
diftillations,  all  animal  oils  become  limpid  as  water,  lofe  their  fetor, 
acquire  a  penetrating  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  gratefully  pungent  tafte  :  thus 
Oleum  ani-  redlified,  they  are  faid,  by  Dippelius,  Hoffman,  and  others,  to  a6t,  in 
male  'vulgo.  |-,^lf  ^  drop,   as  diaphoretics,  anodynes,    and  antifpafmodics. 

The  volatile  alkalies  ufed  in  medicine  are  expe6ted  to  be  either  pure  from 
oil,  or  to  have  their  oil  in  this  fubtilized  ftate. 

The  oily  volatile  alkalies  have  been  chiefly  prepared  from  hartfhorn,  by 
diftillation  in  large  iron  pots,  with  a  lire  increafed  by  degrees  to  a  ftrong 
red  heat.  At  firft  there  arifes  an  aqueous  liquor,  then  the  volatile  fait, 
along  with  a  yellowifh  and  at  length  a  dark  reddifli  oil  :  if  the  aqueous 
liquor  is  not  removed  before  the  fait  begins  to  come  over,  a  part  of  the 
fait  difTolves  in  it,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  fpirit. 

The  oil,  excepting  fo  much  of  it  as  is  incorporated  with  the  alkali, 
may  be  feparated  from  the  fpirit  by  filtration  through  wetted  paper, 
which  tranfmits  the  fpirit  and  retains  the  oil.  The  fait  and  fpirit  are 
then  diftilled  again  together,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  in  a  glafs  retort 
and  the  diftillation  carefully  repeated  feveral  times,  till  the  fait  becomes 
exceedingly  white,  and  the  fpirit  limpid  as  v/ater,  and  of  a  grateful 

(a  J  See  HuxhamV  Dtjfertatim  on  the  malignant  fore  throat. 
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fmell.    The  fait  becomes  the  fooner  pure,  if  it  be  feparated  from  the  fpi-  Splritus&fal 

rit,  and  fublimed  firft  from  an  equal  weight  of  pure  chalk  and  afterwards  ^°/"m.?i^! 

from  a  little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.    If  the  whole  of  the  volatile  fait  is 

required  in  a  folid  form,  it  may  be  recovered  from  the  fpirit  by  fublima- 

tlon  in  a  tall  narrow  cucurbit,  the  fait  rifing  into  the  head,  while  the 

watery  fluid  remains  behind.    In  all  the  diftillations  of  the  fpirit,  greateft 

part  of  the  fait  comes  over  before  the  phlegm ;  and  the  procefs  fhould 

be  continued  no  longer  than  till  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  has  followed  as 

is  nearly  fufficient  to  diffolve  it  ^  that  a  part  of  the  fait  remaining  undif- 

folved  may  be  a  criterion,  to  the  purchafer,  of  the  faturation  or  ftrength 

of  the  fpirit. — A  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  are  fometimes  diftilled  in  the  fame  Spirit,  fal  & 

manner  from  wood  foot,  but  here  more  labour  is  required  to  render  the  p^j^^"j^|"a^J, 

fait  and  fpirit  pure. 

Though  the  whitenefs  and  limpidity  which  the  falts  and  fpirits  of 
hartfliorn,  foot,  and  other  like  fubftances,  acquire  by  the  above  methods 
of  purification,  feem  to  fhew  that  they  are  divefled  of  oil ;  they  are  never- 
theiefs  found  to  participate  rtill  of  that  principle  in  no  fmall  degree.  In 
long  keeping  they  contradt  a  yellow  colour,  and  at  length  become  again 
naufeous  and  fetid  ^  the  oil  feeming  to  be  more  and  more  extricated,  or 
to  lofe  by  degrees  of  the  fubtility  and  gratefulnefs  which  it  received  from 
the  re£tification.  The  oftener  the  diftillation  is  repeated,  the  more  per- 
manent is  the  fubtilization  of  the  oil. 

The  moft  effectual  purification  of  thefe  falts  is  obtained,  by  com- 
bining them  with  mineral  acids,  and  afterwards  feparating  the  acid.  It  is 
not  needful  to  make  fuch  a  combination  on  purpofe  :  for  fuch  a  one  is 
produced  more  compendioufly,  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  called  in  the 
fhops  fal  ammoniac  :  fee  the  following  article. 

If  fal  ammoniac  be  mingled  with  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  either  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  folution,  its  acid  will  be  abforbed  by  the  fixt  alkali ; 
and  the  volatile  alkali,  thus  fet  at  liberty  again,  will  immediately  difcover 
itfelf  by  its  pungent  odour,  and  may  be  collected  perfedlly  pure  by  diftil- 
lation.   Eighteen  ounces  of  fixt  alkali,  and  one  pound  of  fal  ammoniac.  Spirit  fal. 
may  be  diftilled  with  four  pints  of  water  in  a  gentle  heat,  till  two  pints 
are  drawn  ofF-f- ;  or  fixteen  ounces  each  of  the  two  falts  may  be  diftilled  t  lond. 
with  two  pounds  of  water,  to  drynefs:|:.    The  volatile  alkaline  fait  may  \  Ph.  Edini^,. 
be  extricated  likewife  by  means  of  chalk,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  chalk  does  not  begin  to  a€t  upon  the  fal  ammoniac,  or  abforb  its  acid, 

till 
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tin  the  mixture  is  confiderably  heated  :  one  part  of  the  fal  ammoniac 
may  be  mixed  with  two  of  chalk,  and  the  mixture  fet  to  fublime  in  a 
retort  with  a  ftrong  fire. 

Quicklime,  which  heightens  the  pungency  of  fixt  alkalies  even  to 
caufticity,  has  a  like  effed:  upon  the  volatile  :  it  renders  the  fixt  more 
eafily  liquefiable,  and  the  volatile  permanently  liquid,  preventing  their 
concretion  into  a  folid  form:  the  volatile  alkali,  like  the  fixt,  in  having 
its  adtivity  thus  increafed  by  quicklime,  lofes  its  power  of  effervefcing 
with  acids  ;  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  lime  a6ts,  on 
one  alkali  as  on  the  other,  by  abforbing  their  air  (fee  page  176).  This 
pungent  volatile  fpirit  may  be  prepared,  by  flaking  about  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  quicklime  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  adding  to  the  mixture,  in 
a  retort,  a  pound  of  powdered  fal  ammoniac:  immediately  adapt  a  re- 
cipient, (for  the  pungent  vapours  begin  to  arife  on  the  firft  contad)  and 
with  a  gentle  heat  draw  off  two  pints.  *Or  two  pounds  of  quicklime 
may  be  flaked  with  one  pound  of  water,  and  covered  till  it  falls  to  a 
powder,  which  is  then  to  be  put  in  a  retort  with  fixteen  ounces  of  fal 
ammoniac  diffolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  veflels  are 
to  be  very  carefully  luted,  and  with  a  very  gentle  heat  twenty  ounces 
are  to  be  drawn  off.  This  fpirit  is  held  too  acrimonious  for  internal  ufe, 
and  has  therefore  been  chiefly  employed  in  fmelllng-bottles.  It  is  an 
excellent  menfl:ruum  for  certain  vegetable  fubftances,  as  Peruvian  bark, 
which  the  milder  fpirits  extradl  little  from  i  and  when  faturated  with 
bodies  of  this  kind,  its  pungency  is  fo  far  fheathed,  that  it  may  be  taken 
inwardly  with  as  great  fafety  as  tindures  made  in  the  other  fpirits.  In 
long  keeping,  unlefs  the  bottle  is  quite  full  and  very  clofely  fecured,  it 
gradually  imbibes  air,  as  appears  from  the  effervefcence  which  it  raifes 
with  acids ;  and  lofes  proportionably  of  its  pungency. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity  of  this  cauftic  fpirit  with  the  ofHcinal 
fpirits  both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn  j  which  thus  become  more 
pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a  confiderable  proportion  of  water 
without  danger  of  difcovery  from  the  tafl:e  or  fmell.  This  abufe  may 
be  deteded,  by  adding  to  the  fufpeded  fpirit  a  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine  j 
which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  is  genuine,  will  precipitate  a  part  of  its 
volatile  fait,  but  has  no  fuch  effed  either  on  the  cauftic  fpirit  itfelf,  or 
on  fuch  as  is  fophifticated  with  it. 

Some 
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Some  have  fubftituted  to  the  fpirit  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt 
alkaline  fait  :  this  liquor  eludes  the  above  method  of  trial,  as  it  depofites 
a  faline  matter  on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  genuine  volatile  fpirit :  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  matter,  thus 
depofited,  being  not  volatile  but  fixt ;  or  by  a  fixt  fait  being  left  upon 
evaporating  a  little  of  the  liquor  3  or  more  compendioully,  by  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  folution  of  filver  made  in  aquafortis,  which  immediately 
produces  a  milkinefs  in  the  counterfeit,  but  makes  no  apparent  change 
in  the  genuine  fpirit. 

The  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine  to  volatile  alkaline  fpirit  affords  means 
of  judging,  in  fome  degree,  of  their  ftrength  or  faturation  as  well  as  of 
their  purity.  If  the  volatile  fpirit  be  fully  faturated  with  fait,  a  quantity 
of  highly-redified  fpirit  of  wine,  poured  on  it  flowly  down  the  fides  of 
the  glafs,  in  a  cool  place,  produces  immediately  an  opake  denfe  coagulum 
on  the  furface  where  the  liquors  touch  :  on  fhaking  them  together,  the 
whole  becomes  a  confident  mafs,  which  foon  refolves  by  warmth  into  a 
fluid  and  a  folid  part.  This  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  volatile  foap,  Offa.  alba 
compofed  of  the  alkaline  fait  of  the  one  fpirit  and  the  oily  principle  of  Helmontii. 
the  other  ;  though  in  effcd:  it  is  no  more  than  the  alkaline  fait  itfelf 
diflodged,  by  the  vinous  fpirit,  from  the  watery  fluid  in  which  it  was 
difiiblved :  the  quantity  of  fait,  thus  feparated,  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  flirength  of  the  volatile  fpirit. 

Though  volatile  alkalies,  not  cauftic,  appear  from  the  above  experi- 
ments to  be  averfe  to  any  union  with  vinous  fpirits ;  a  folution  of  them 
even  in  redtified  fpirit  is  neverthelefs  obtainable,  by  adding  it,  along  with 
water,  in  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  extricated  from  the  fal  ammoniac. 
For  this  purpofe,  three  pints  of  proof  fpirit  are  put  to  four  ounces  of 
fal  ammoniac,  and  fix  (or  lefs)  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and  one  half  of 
the  liquor  drawn  off  with  a  gentle  heat-f*.  Or  fixteen  ounces  of  quicklime  fSpirit.  falis 
and  eight  of  fal  ammoniac  are  powdered  together,  and  put  into  a  retort  dolc^^Pi  l 
with  thirty- two  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit,  and  the  difl:illation  continued  iSpiritusfal. 

•  iiiiir-'-  ^       n-it-  •        1       11  •  ammon.  vi- 

till  all  the  Ipirit  is  come  over 4;.  1  nis  preparation  has  lately  come  in_to  noiasPh.Ed. 
efl:eem  both  as  a  medicine  and  a  menfi:ruum. 

Mixtures  of  volatile  and  vinous  fpirits,  flavoured  with  different  aro- 
matic oils  and  other  like  materials,  have  long  been  in  general  ufe  under 
the  name  of  fal-volatile .    The  college  of  London  orders  a  quart  of  the  Splr.  volar, 
above  dulcified  fpirit,  two  drams  of  effential  oil  of  nutmegs,  the  fame  , 
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quantity  of  effence  of  lemons,  and  half  a  dram  of  oil  of  cloves,  to  be 
diftilled  together  with  a  very  gentle  heat  :  that  of  Edinburgh  direds  a 
dram  and  a  half  of  oil  of  rofemary,  and  a  dram  of  effence  of  lemons,  to 
be  dilTolved  in  eight  ounces  of  the  dulcified  fpirit.  Volatile  fpirits  are 
impregnated  alfo  in  the  lliops  with  afafetida,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
ounces  to  five  pints -f-,  or  one  ounce  to  fixteen  ounces  J. 

Thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  may  be  made  extemporaneoufly,  by 
dropping  any  proper  efi^ential  oils  into  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
(as  nov/  directed  above  by  the  Edinburgh  college)  which  will  readily 
difix)lve  them  without  the  affiftance  of  difllllation.  By  this  method,  a 
fal-volatile  may  be  occafionally  prepared,  of  any  particular  flavour,  or 
adapted  to  particular  purpofes  :  thus,  in  hyfterical  diforders,  where  the 
uterine  purgations  are  deficient,  a  preparation  of  this  kind,  made  with 
the  oils  of  rue  or  favin,  proves  an  ufeful  remedy  :  in  weaknefs  of  the 
flomach,  oil  of  mint  may  be  ufed ;  and  in  flatulent  cafes,  thofe  of  anifeeds 
or  fweet  fennel  feeds  :  thefe  lafl.  remarkably  cover  the  pungency  of  the 
volatile  fpirit,  and  render  it  fupportable  to  the  palate.  The  dofe  of  thefe 
compounds  is  from  a  few  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

The  caufliic  fpirit  made  with  quicklime  appears  in  fome  cafes  preferable, 
for  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  to  the  other  volatile  fpirits  j  as  being 
perfectly  mifcible  with  red:ified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  any  proportions, 
without  any  feparation  of  its  volatile  allialine  part ;  and  as  being  a  more 
powerful  menftruum  for  fome  difficultly  foluble  oils.  The  very  pene- 
trating pungent  volatile  fpirit,  which  has  lately  Qome  into  vogue  under 
the  name  of  eau  de  luce,  is  faid  to  be  made  with  this  cauftic  fpirit,  and  oil 
of  amber  that  has  been  red:ified  or  rediftilled  till  it  becomes  limpid  and 
lofes  its  fmell  :  thirty-fix  drops  of  the  oil,  fo  redtified,  are  directed  to  be 
dififolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fix  ounces  of 
the  cauftic  fpirit  added  gradually  to  this  folution  :  the  mixture  generally 
appears  milky,  and  if  required  limpid  may  be  rendered  fo  by  diftillation  : 
fome  tinge  it  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  when  defigned  only  for  fmelling  to, 
by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  folution  of  copper  ^^y. 


(a)  Malouin,  Chimie  medicinale,  i.  202.  ii.  431. 
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SAL  AMMONIACUS. 

SAL  AMMONIACUS  Pharm.  Lond.&  Edinb.  Sal  ammoniac: 
a  neutral  fait ;  volatile  in  a  moderate  heat,  but  not  in  that  of  boiling 
water;  formed  by  the  coalition  of  volatile  alkaline  fait  with,  marine  acid. 
On  mixing  it  with  a  fixt  alkaline  fait  or  calcareous  earth,  and  expoling 
the  mixture  to  the  fire,  its  ingredients  are  difunited  :  the  volatile  alkali 
exhales,  and  may  be  collected  in  proper  veflels  (fee  the  foregoing  article)  : 
and  the  acid  remains  combined  with  the  fixt  alkali  or  earth,  forming 
therewith  the  fame  compounds  as  if  the  pure  marine  acid  had  been  poured 
upon  them.  Hence,  in  the  preceding  operations,  where  the  volatile  alkali 
of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  feparated  by  the  intervention  of  fixt  alkalies,  the 
refiduum,  dilTolved  and  cryflallized,  is  found  to  be  the  fame  with  re- 
generated fea  fait ;  and  when  chalk  or  lime  is  ufed  for  the  intermedium, 
the  refiduum  affords  calcareous  marine  fait :  fee  Sal  communis. 

The  other  mineral  acids  form  likewife  ammoniacal  falts  with  volatile 
alkali  j  and  it  is  faid,  that  one  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid  is  often 
fubllituted  to  the  true  officinal  one  with  the  marine.  —  The  moft  obvious 
charadler  of  ammoniacal  falts  in  general  is,  their  yielding  a  pungent 
urinous  odour  on  being  ground  with  a  little  quicklime.  The  marine 
fal  ammoniac  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  made  with  the  other  acids, 
by  its  emitting  white  fumes  on  dropping  upon  it  fome  oil  of  vitriol  ; 
and  by  a  folution  of  it  in  purified  aquafortis  being  able  to  difiblve 
gold  leaf  or  a  mark  made  with  gold  on  a  touchflone.  The  nitrous  fal 
ammoniac  is  diflinguifhed,  by  its  deflagrating  or  flaming  when  thrown 
into  a  red-hot  veffel,  diffolving  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  yielding  red  fumes 
with  oil  of  vitriol.  The  ^vitriolic  is  diflinguifhed  by  a  folution  of  it 
rendering  folution  of  chalk  in  aquafortis  milky  3  and  by  its  not  being 
a(fted  upon  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

Sal  ammoniac  has  been  hitherto  prepared  chiefly  in  Egypt  :  it  is 
faid,  that  the  earth  abounds  there  with  marine  fait;  that  grafs  and  other 
vegetables  are  fenfibly  impregnated  with  this  fait ;  that  the  dung  of 
graminivorous  quadrupeds  is  ufed  as  fuel,  and  the  foot  carefully  colle(fl:ed  ; 
and  that  from  this  foot,  fal  ammoniac  is  extracted,  by  fublimation  without 
addition.  The  fait  is  brought  to  us,  fometimes  in  conical  loaves,  moft 
commonly  in  large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one  fide  and  concave  on  the 
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other,  appearing  when  broken  of  a  needled  texture,  or  compofed  of  flrije 
running  tranfverfely  and  parallel  to  one  another :  the  internal  part  is 
generally  pure,  and  of  an  almofl  tranfparent  whitenefs ;  the  outfide  for 
the  moft  part  foul  and  of  a  yellov/ifh  grey  or  blackifh  hue.  It  is  puri- 
fied, either  by  fublimation,  with  a  gradual  fire,  in  an  earthen  cucurbit 
having  a  blindhead  adapted  to  it  j  or,  perhaps  more  perfectly,  by  folution 
t  Sal  amm.  in  Water,  filtration,  and  cryftallization -f-.  It  diffolves,  in  temperately 
pYar.'^Lo'nd.  wami  Weather,  in  about  thrice  its  weight  of  water,  and  by  the  affiftance 
of  heat  in  a  much  fmalier  quantity ;  and  cryftallizes  into  long  fliining 
fpicula,  or  thin  fibrous  plates  like  feathers.  In  fublimation,  efpecially  if 
the  fire  is  hjiftily  raifed,  it  remarkably  volatilizes  many  kinds  of  bodies, 
perhaps  all  thofe  that  are  foluble  by  the  marine  acid. 

This  fait  has  a  very  {harp  penetrating  tafte.  It  is  a  powerful  attenuant 
and  deobftruent,  feeming  to  liquefy  the  animal  juices  almofl  like  alkaline 
falts  :  Boerhaave  obferves  that  its  liberal  and  continued  ufe  renders  the 
blood  fo  thin  as  to  burfi:  through  the  vefiels,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
lungs  and  the  urinary  organs.  In  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  a  dram,  dif- 
folved  in  water,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  it  generally  proves  fudorific  : 
by  moderate  exercife,  or  walking  in  the  open  air,  its  action  is  determined 
to  the  kidneys  :  in  larger  dofes  it  loofens  the  belly.  It  has  by  fome  been 
held  a  fecret  for  the  cure  of  intermittents  ^  and  is  undoubtedly,  in  many 
cafes,  as  an  aperient,  an  excellent  affiftant  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  where 
that  artringent  drug  by  itfelf  would  produce  dangerous  obftrudtions,  or 
aggravate  thofe  already  formed.  This  fait  is  employed  likewife  externally 
as  an  antifeptic,  and  in  lotions  and  fomentations  for  cedematous  tumours ; 
as  alfo  in  gargarifms,  for  inflammations  of  the  tonfils,  and  for  attenuating 
and  diffolving  thick  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Saturated  folutions 
of  it  are  faid  to  confume  warts. 

S^L  CA'THARriCUS. 

PURGING  SALT:  a  fait  of  a  bitter  tafte  ;  foluble  in  twice  its 
weight  or  lefs  of  water,  and  fhooting  into  long  prifmatic  cryftals  like 
thofe  of  nitre  ;  liquefying  and  bubbling  up  in  a  moderate  heat,  emitting 
a  large  quantity  of  aqueous  vapours,  and  changing  to  a  white  fpongy  mafs, 
bitterer  than  the  fait  at  firft.  It  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  a  combination 
of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  earth  called  magnefia ;  tiie  other,  a  com- 
bination 
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bination  of  the  fame  acid  with  the  fixt  alkali  called  natron.  The  moft 
obvious  criterion  of  their  acid  being  the  vitriolic  is,  their  precipitating 
chalk  diffolved  in  aquafortis  or  in  other  acids. 

1.  Sal  catharticus  amarus  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Nifriim 
calcareum  Lijiero  &  hydrologis  quibufdam.  Purging  bitter  fait  :  com- 
pofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  magnefia  j  diftinguifliable  from  that  whofe 
bafis  is  an  alkali,  by  folutions  of  it  being  turned  milky,  and  depofiting 
their  earth,  on  the  addition  of  any  alkaline  fait. 

This  is  the  fait  with  which  the  purging  mineral  waters  are  principally 
impregnated,  and  on  which  their  purgative  quality  depends.  It  was  firfc 
extracted  from  the  Epfom  waters,  and  has  been  commonly  diftinguifhed, 
both  in  this  and  other  countries,  by  the  name  of  Epfom  fait :  but  thofe 
waters  yielding  the  fait  very  fparingly,  and  their  quantity  being  infuf- 
ficient  for  its  great  demand,  it  was  fought  for  elfewhere,  and  found,  in 
plenty,  in  the  bitter  liquor  remaining  after  the  cryftallization  of  common 
fait  from  fea  water ;  from  which  it  is  now  generally  prepared. 

This  fait  is  a  gentle  purgative,  operating  in  general  with  eafe  and 
fafety,  yet  with  fufRcient  efficacy,  and  quickly  finilhing  its  operation  : 
its  pafling  off  haftily,  and  not  extending  its  action  fo  far  as  moft  other 
purgatives,  feems  to  be  its  principal  imperfedlion.  For  a  full  dofe,  eight 
or  ten  drams  may  be  diffolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  common  water,  or 
four  or  five  drams  in  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  purging  waters  j  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  tindlure  of  cardamom  feeds,  or  fome  other  grateful 
aromatic,  to  render  the  liquor  more  acceptable  to  the  ftomach.  Thefe 
liquors,  in  fmaller  dofes,  pafs  further  into  the  habit,  promote  the 
fecretions  in  general,  and  prove  excellent  aperients  in  fundry  chronical 
diforders. 

2.  Sal  catharticus  glauberi,  vulgo  fal  mirabile.  Glauber's  ca- 
thartic fait :  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  mineral  alkali  natron^ 
and  hence  fuffering  no  change  from  an  admixture  of  frefli  alkali. 

This  fait  was  difcovered,  by  the  chemift  whofe  name  it  bears,  in  ex- 
tracting the  acid  fpirit  of  fea  fait  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid.  When 
oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  on  fea  fait,  the  marine  acid,  thereby  difengaged 
from  its  own  alkaline  bafis,  begins  immediately  to  exhale,  and  by  apply- 
ing heat  may  be  totally  expelled  j  the  vitriolic  acid  remaining  combined 
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Sal  cathart. 
glauberi 
fPh.  Land. 
Soda  vitrio- 
lata  <vulgo  fal 
cat]).  g]au- 


with  the  natron  or  marine  alkali.  This  combination  is  flill  procured 
chiefly  in  the  fame  manner:  to  the  fea  fait  is  added  equal -f-  or  half:}:  its 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  water,  and  the  marine  acid  being 
diflilled  off,  the  refiduum  is  dilTolved  and  cryftallized.  The  fmalleft  of 
^id^'^b  ^'^""'  ^^^^  proportions  of  oil  of  vitriol  appears  to  be  fufficient  for  expelling  the 
acid  and  faturating  the  alkali  of  the  fea  fait ;  but  the  larger,  or  rather 
perhaps  one  between  the  two,  is  more  eligible,  as  the  Glauber's  fait  does 
not  well  cryftallize  unlefs  the  acid  prevails  in  the  folution. 

This  fait  is  nearly  of  the  fame  medicinal  qualities  with  the  foregoing, 
which  frequently  fupplies  its  place  in  the  {hops.  The  Glauber V fait, 
fomewhat  the  leaft  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mildeft  of 
the  two,  and  to  operate  the  moft  kindly. 


I  Sal  decre- 
pitatum. 


SAL  COMMUNIS. 

COMMON  or  Culinary  salt;  called,  from  its  moft  obvious 
fource,  fea  fait ;  though  found  alfo,  in  immenfe  quantities,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  It  is  a  perfectly  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  a  peculiar  acid 
denominated  from  it  the  marine  acid,  and  of  the  mineral  alkali  natron. 
It  dilfolves  in  lefs  than  thrice  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  does  not, 
like  the  other  neutral  falts,  concrete  again  in  the  cold,  fo  long  as  the 
evaporation  of  the  fluid  is  prevented  ;  cold  water  diffolving  nearly  as 
much  of  this  fait  as  boiling  water.  By  gentle  continued  evaporation  it 
fhoots  into  cubical  cryftals,  feveral  of  which  unite  together  into  the  form 
of  hollow  truncated  pyramids.  The  cryftals,  expofed  to  the  fire,  burfl 
and  crackle  J,  foon  after  melt,  and  appear  thin  and  limpid  as  water :  if 
the  fait  be  melted  along  with  other  fufible  falts  or  with  vitreous  matters, 
it  does  not  perfe(5tly  unite  with  them,  but  flows  in  part  diftindt  upon  the 
furface.    After  fufFering  a  confiderable  heat,  it  liquefies  in  the  air. 


I.  Sal  gemm^  Pharm.  Lond.  Sal  gem,  rock  fait,  foffil  common 
fait.  This  is  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  greateft 
plenty  in  certain  deep  mines,  of  prodigious  extent,  near  Cracow  in 
Poland  :  fome  is  likewife  found  in  England,  particularly  in  Chefhire. 
It  is  for  the  moll:  part  very  hard ;  fometimes  pure,  tranfparent  and 
colourlefs ;  more  commonly  mixed  with  earthy  or  ftony  matters,  of  an 
opake  whitenefs,  or  of  a  red,  green,  blue,  or  other  colours.  Thefe 
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laft  forts  are  purified,  for  the  common  ufes  of  fait,  by  folution  and 
cryftallization. 

2.  Sal  marinus  Pharm.  Lond.  Sal  marinus  hifpamis  Pharm.  Edinb. 
The  fait  extraded  from  fea  water  and  faline  fprings.  Sea  waters  yield 
from  one  fiftieth  to  about  one  thirtieth  their  weight  of  pure  fait :  from 
feveral  fprings  much  larger  quantities  are  obtained  :  thofe  in  our  own 
country  at  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and  Droitwich,  afford  from  one  fixth 
to  one  third  their  weight.  Sea  water  contains,  befides  the  common  falt^, 
a  portion  of  purging  bitter  fait,  and  of  another  faline  fubflance  which 
remains  diffolved  after  the  cryftallization  of  the  latter,  of  a  very  pungent 
tafte,  fcarce  reducible  into  a  cryflalline  form,  compofed  of  marine  acid 
and  calcareous  earth  :  from  both  thefe  falts  the  fpring  waters  are  ufually 
free.  There  are  two  general  methods  of  extracting  the  common  fait 
from  thefe  natural  folutions  of  it :  the  one,  a  hafty  evaporation,  con- 
tinued till  the  fait  concretes  and  falls  in  grains  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
from  whence  it  is  afterwards  raked  out,  and  fet  to  drain  from  the 
bittern  :  the  other,  a  flow  and  gradual  evaporation,  effedted  in  the 
warmer  climates  by  the  fun's  heat,  by  which  the  fait  is  formed,  not  into 
fmall  grains,  but  into  large  cryftals,  called  bay-falt.  The  falts  obtained 
by  thefe  two  procefles  differ  in  fome  refpeds  from  one  another ;  that 
got  by  haity  evaporation,  efpecially  if  a  boiling  heat,  or  one  approaching 
to  it,  be  continued  daring  the  time  of  the  falts  concreting,  is  apt  to 
liquefy  in  a  moift  air;  an  inconvenience  which  the  cryflallized  fort  is 
not  fubjedt  to  :  the  cryftals  are  found  likewife  to  be  ftronger  than  the 
other,  and  to  anfwer  better  for  preferving  provifions.  Both  forts  prove 
impure  and  brown-coloured  if  the  folutions  are  evaporated  diredtly,  but 
of  perfedl  whitenefs  if  previoufly  clarified  by  boiling  with  a  little  ox 
blood,  or  other  like  fubflances,  -which  concreting  by  the  heat,  invifcate 
the  undtuous  matter,  and  carry  it  to  the  furface  in  form  of  fcum.  Both 
forts  generally  retain  a  portion  of  the  bitter  fait ;  whofe  bafis  being 
an  earth,  folutions  of  them  depofite  this  earth  on  the  addition  of  any 
alkali. 

Common  fait  differs  from  other  faline  fubflances  in  occafioning 
drought,  and  tending,  not  to  cool,  but  rather  to  heat  the  body.  It 
prevents  putrefadion  lefs  than  mofl  others,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  fuch 
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as  are  taken  with  food,  promotes  it :  by  this  quality  it  probably  pro- 
motes alfo  the  refolution  of  the  aliment  in  the  flomach,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  proves  a  mild  flimulus  to  that  vifcus  itfelf.  Salted  animal  foods 
are  generally,  perhaps  juftly,  accounted  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of 
the  fcurvy  at  fea;  not  that  the  fait  is  of  itfelf  prejudicial,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  incapable  of  preferving  the  animal  fubjedls,  for  a 
length  of  time,  in  a  perfedly  uncorrupted  ftate.  Pure  fea  fait,  and  fea 
water,  are  rather  falubrious  than  hurtful,  both  in  the  true  fcurvy,  and 
in  impurities  of  the  blood  and  humours  in  general.  In  confiderahie 
dofes,  they  ad:  as  purgatives :  Hoffman  obferves,  that  an  ounce  of 
the  fait,  diffolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  occalions  commonly  fix 
ftools  or  more,  without  uneafinefs  ;  that  this  fait  checks  the  operation 
of  emetics,  and  carries  them  off  by  ftool ;  that  in  glyfters  it  is  more 
effedualj  though  ufed  only  in  the  quantity  of  a  dram,  than  any  of  the 
purgatives  J  and  that  where  other  glyfters  fail  of  opening  the  belly, 
a  folution  of  common  fait  takes  place. 

*  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  common  fait  given  in  very 
large  dofes  in  a  worm  cafe,  is  related  in  the  Medical  Tranfadlions  of  the 
London  College,  Vol.  I.  A  perfon  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  with 
pain  in  the  ftomach,  obftinate  conflipation,  and  contraded  limbs,  was 
advifed,  after  many  remedies  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  to  drink  fait  and 
water.  He  drank  within  an  hour  two  pounds  of  fait  mixed  in  two 
quarts  of  water.  It  occafioned  violent  vomiting,  which  brought  up 
a  quantity  of  fmall  worms,  and  its  operation  ended  with  purging  and 
a  profufe  fweat.  Great  rawnefs  and  forenefs  of  the  gullet  and  ftomach, 
with  unquenchable  thirft,  and  dyfury,  remained.  Thefe  fymptoms  Went 
off  by  free  dilution  ;  and  he  ventured  the  third  day  after  to  repeat  the 
dofe  of  fait,  which  had  effeds  fimilar  to  the  former.  A  perfed  cure 
was  the  confequence  of  this  fingular  pradice. 

The  common  forts  of  fea  fait,  contrary  to  other  neutral  ones,  part 
with  a  little  of  their  acid  in  the  boiling  down  of  folutions  of  them  to 
drynefs^^y.    To  this  caufe  are  attributed  the  weaknefs  of  the  fait  pre- 

( a)  This  acid  appears  to  proceed,  not  from  the  pure  marine  fait,  but  from  the  calcareous 
muriatic  fait,  or  a.  combination  of  marine  acid  with  earth,  which  all  the  common  forts  of  fea  fait 
are  found  to  partake  of.  On  dropping  into  a  folution  of  common  fea  fait  a  little  alkaline  lye, 
the  earth  pvecipitr.res ;  and  :be  acid,  being  thus  faturated  with  alkali,  is  no  longer  difpofed  to 
evaporate  on  boiling  down,  the  liquor. 
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pared  by  that  procefs,  and  its  difpofition  to  deliquiate  in  the  air;  both 
which  imperfedions  are  faid  to  be  corredled  by  a  fmall  addition  of  frefli 
acid  when  the  fait  begins  to  concrete.  Hence  alfo  diftilled  fea  water 
is  manifefdy  impregnated  with  acid,  fo  as  to  be- unfit  for  drinking  or 
for  the  common  purpofes  of  life ;  unlefs  a  little  chalk,  vegetable  aflies, 
or  other  like  fubftances,  be  added  in  the  diftillation,  to  abforb  and  keep 
down  the  acid  extricated  by  the  heat^/^y':  by  this  means  the  diftilled 
fiLiid  proves  perfectly  fweet. 

The  acid  of  fea  fait  is  completely  difengaged  from  its  alkaline  bafis 
hy  the  more  powerful  acid  of  vitriol ;  and  may  now  be  colle6ted,  in  a 
concentrated  ftate,  by  diftillation  ;  but  as,  in  this  concentrated  ftatc,  its 
fumes  very  difficultly  condenfe,  a  little  water  is  commonly  added  to 
promote  that  effedt.  On  two  pounds  of  dry  fea  fait,  the  college  of  Spirit,  falis 
London  diredls  two  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a  pint  of  water,  x^^^""^" 
that  of  Edinburgh  one  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  equal  its  Acidummu- 

t  11T1  1T1  J  riaticum  o/a/- 

quantity  or  warm  water,  to  be  poured  by  iittle  and  little,   under  a  go  fpir,  fal 
chimney,  that  the  operator  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  noxious  ^j-^^' 
fumes  :  the  retort  is  placed  in  fand,  and  the  diftillation  performed  with 
a  fire  gradually  increafed  till  nothing  more  v/ill  arife.    The  fpirit  may  " 
be  freed  from  its  fuperfluous  water,  by  a  fecond  diftillation  in  a  glafs 
cucurbit ;  the  phlegmatid  part  rifmg  in  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  while 
the  flronger  acid  remains  behind.    The  diftilled  fpirit  proves  nearly  the 
fame,  whether  the  larger  or  fmaller  of  the  above  proportions  of  oil  of 
vitriol  are  ufed,  the  difference  affeding  chiefly  the  refiduum  :  fee  the 
foregoing  article. 

The  marine  acid  is  diilinguiflied  from  the  others,  by  its  rifing  in  white 
fumes  ;  by  its  peculiar  pungent  fmell ;  by  its  enabling  the  nitrous  acid 
to  diffolve  gold,  preventing  its  diffolving  iilver,  and  precipitating  filver 
previoufly  diffolved,  but  producing  no  precipitation  in  folutions  of  cal- 
careous earths.  It  is  fometimes  given,  from  ten  to  iixty  or  feventy  drops, 
properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogiflic,  diuretic,  and  for  promoting  appetite, 
and  applied  externally  to  chilblains,  which  are  faid  by  Linnaeus  to  be 
radically  cured  by  it  in  a  fhort  time,  without  fear  of  a  return  j  but  its 
principal  ufe  is  in  combination  with  other  bodies. 

*(a}  This  afferlion  is  contradifted  by  the  fuccefs  of  fome  late  attempts  to  fupply  fliips  with 
frelh  water  by  the  dilHlIation  of  fea  wacer.  In  thefe,  good  fweet  water  was  obtained  merely  by 
fitting  an  apparatus  to  the  fhips'  boilers  in  which  fait  water  was  afed  for  common  purpofes.  Se^, 
particularly,  Phipp's  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole. 

C'Qmbined 
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Spirit,  falis 
marini  coag. 
Ph.  Land.  £5" 
Wirt  em.  Sal 
marin.  rege- 


Sal  ammon. 
fixuin  vulgo. 
Sal  muriatic, 
calcareus. 
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Combined  with  volatile  alkalies,  it  produces  the  officinal  fal  ammoniac. 
With  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  it  regenerates  common  fait.  With  vegetable 
fixt  alkalies,  it  forms  a  neutral  fait  of  a  fharper  tafle,  and  fomewhat  more 
difficult  of  fufion  and  folution,  than  common  fait  :  this  combination  is 
prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  dropping  into  the  marine  fpirit  a  lixivium  of 
the  fixt  alkali  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes,  and  then  evaporating  the  mix- 
ture to  drynefs  :  the  fame  fait  may  be  obtained  from  the  matter  v^hich 
remains  after  the  diftillation  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  with  fixt  alkali. 

With  calcareous  earths,  it  forms  a  very  pungent  faline  compound, 
which  difficultly  afiijmes  a  cryftalline  form,  deliquiates  in  the  air,  dif- 
folves  not  only  in  water  but  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  changes  the 
colour  of  blue  flowers  of  vegetables  to  a  green.  This  fait  is  contained, 
in  confiderable  quantity,  in  fea  water,  and  remains  fluid  after  the  cryftal- 
lization  of  its  other  faline  matters  :  it  is  found  alfo  in  fundry  common 
waters,  to  which,  like  the  calcareous  nitre,  it  communicates,  according 
to  its  quantity,  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  hardnefs  and  indifpofition  to 
putrefy  :  it  is  far  more  antifeptic  than  the  perfe6t  marine  fait.  It  is 
faid  to  be  diuretic  and  lithontriptic  :  the  medicine  commonly  fold  as  a 
lithontriptic  under  the  name  of  HqrMd-Jhell,  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
a  combination  of  this  kind,  confifl:ing  of  calcined  fhells  difi^blved  in 
marine  acid.  Thefe  combinations  have  been  chiefly  prepared,  by  mixing 
the  calcareous  earth  with  fal  ammoniac,  and  urging  the  mixture  with 
a  gradual  fire,  till  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  either  diffipated 
in  the  air  or  collected  by  diftillation,  and  only  its  acid  left  incorporated 
with  the  earth  :  fo  much  of  the  earth,  as  is  fatiated  with  the  acid,  may 
be  feparated  from  the  reft  by  elixation  with  water. 

This  acid  diffolves,  among  metallic  bodies,  zinc  and  iron  pretty  readily; 
copper  and  tin  languidly ;  bifmuth  and  arfenic  very  difficultly  and  fpar- 
ingly  ;  lead,  mercury,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  filver,  not  at  all,  unlefs 
highly  concentrated  and  applied  in  the  form  of  fume :  it  diflblves,  by 
digeftion,  all  metallic  bodies  when  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  calx,  gold  not 
excepted.  Though  it  difficultly  unites  with  metals,  it  adheres  to  moft 
of  them  more  ftrongly  than  any  other  acid,  and  in  part  volatilizes  them  : 
it  renders  them  likewife  more  fufible  in  the  fire  than  the  other  acids  do, 
and  more  difpofed  to  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Of  itfelf  it  is  neverthelefs  the  mofl:  averfe  of  all  acids  to  a  perfect  union 
with  vinous  fpirits.  If  poured  gradually  into  thrice  its  quantity  of  recti- 
fied 
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fied  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the  mixture,  after  digeftion  for  fome  days,  fub- 
mitted  to  diftillation  in  a  fand  heat ;  the  fpirit  that  comes  over,  appears 
to  be  little  other  than  the  acid  limply  diluted  with  the  vinous  fpirit ; 
whereas,  when  the  nitrous  or  vitriolic  acids  are  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  a  new  compound  is  formed  by  the  intimate  coalition  of  the 
acid  fpirit  with  the  inflammable /^^a:^.  The  dulcified  marine  acid  has  by 
fome  been  held  in  great  elleem  again  ft  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  in- 
digeftion,  and  other  like  complaints  brought  on  by  irregularities. 

S  A  L  I  X. 

SAL  IX  Pharm.  Edinb.  Salix  vulgaris  alba  arbor efc ens  C.B.  Salix-. 
Ger.  Salix  fragilis  Linn.  Common  white  willow  :  a  pretty  large 
tree,  frequent  in  moift  woods  and  hedges ;  producing  loofe  fpikes  or 
catkins,  either  of  imperfedt  barren  flowers,  or  of  feeds  inclofed  in  down  : 
it  is  the  largeft  of  the  willows  ;  and  differs  from  the  others,  in  the 
oblong  pointed  ferrated  leaves  being  hoary  on  both  fides,  though  moft  fo 
on  the  lower,  and  in  the  branches  not  being  tough. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  lately  been  found  an  ufefnl  medicine  in 
agues,  of  which  many  perfons  have  been  cured  by  taking  a  dram  of  the 
powdered  bark  every  four  hours  during  the  intermifiions,  though  in  fome 
cafes  it  was  necefi"ary  to  join  to  it  a  little  Peruvian  bark  (fee  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaSiions  for  the  year  1763).  To  the  tafte  this  bark  difcovers  a 
pretty  ftrong  bitternefs  and  aftringency :  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol, 
it  ftrikes  an  inky  blacknefs.  Thefe  obfervations  ferve  therefore  to  con- 
firm what  has  been  remarked  under  the  head  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  that 
in  the  diftempers  where  that  valuable  medicine  takes  place,  other  bitters 
and  aftringents  are  likewife  ufeful,  though  in  an  inferiour  degree.  The 
aftringency  of  the  willow  bark  is  extradled  both  by  water  and  fpirit  and 

Ca)  It  is  faid  that  tlie  marine  acid  may  be  combined  with  vinous  fpirits  as  intimately  as  the 
-others,  and  an  etiiereal  fluid  produced  from  the  mixture,  by  applying  the  acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous 
while  both  are  refolved  by  fire  into  vapour ;  or  more  commodioufly,  by  ufing  the  acid  in  a  high 
degree  of  concentration,  fuch  as  is  obtained  by  diftillation  from  a  mixture  of  mercury  fublimate 
with  tin,  commonly  called  the  fmoking  fpirit  of  Libanjius,  and  proceeding  with  this  fpirit  and  fpirit 
of  wine,  in  the  fairic  manner  as  with  the  other  acids.  It  is  fuppofed  that  this  acid,  in  diftillation 
from  metallic  fubftances,  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  metal,  which 
promotes  its  union  with  the  vinous  fpirit. 

4  G  ,  the 
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the  black  matter,  produced  by  adding  vitriol  to  the  watery  infufion,  is 
not  difpofed  to  precipitate. 

"SALVIA. 

SAGE:  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks  j  obtufe  wrinkled 
dry  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  and  large  blueifh  labiated  flowers,,  in  loofe  fpikes 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches  :  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  nipt  at  the 
extremity,  the  lower  divided  into  three  fegments.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
June. 

I  .  Salvia  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Salvia  major  C.  B,  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis Linn.  Common  fage  :  with  the  leaves  nearly  oval,  but  acumi- 
nated, fometimes  green  and  fometimes  red  :  both  the  green  and  red  forts 
rife  from  the  feeds  of  one  and  tlie  fame  plant.. 

2.  Salvia  hortensis  minor.  Salvia  minor  aurita  &  non  aurita 
€.  B.  Small  fage,  or  fage  of  virtue  :  with  narrower  leaves,  generally 
whitifh,  never  red  :  mofh  of  them  have  at  the  bottom  a  piece  ftanding 
out  at  each  fide  in  the  form  of  ears.    This  is  a  variety  of  the  former. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  fage  are  moderately  aromatic  and  corroborant, 
and  ufed  in  debilities  and  relaxations  both  of  the  nervous  and  vafcular 
fyftem.  Their  fmell  is  pretty  flirong  and  not  difagreeable  ;  their  tafl:e 
fomewhat  warm,  bitterifh,  and  fubafliringent :  with  folution  of  cha- 
lybeate vitriol,  they  ftrike  a  deep  black  colour.  The  fecond  fort  is  both 
in  fmell  and  tafl:e  the  fl:rongeft,  the  firfl:  mofl  agreeable.  Of  both  kinds, 
the  flowers  are  weaker  and  more  grateful  than  the  leaves ;  and  the  cup 
of  the  flower  Jdronger,  and  obvioufly  more  refinous,  than  any  other  part. 

The  leaves  of  fage  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  rectified 
fpirit,  moft  perfectly  to  the  latter ;  to  the  former  they  impart  a  brownifh, 
to  the  latter  a  dark  green  tincture.  The  watery  infufion  is  often  ufed  as 
tea,  and  often  acidulated  with  a  little  lemon  juice  for  a  diluent  in  febrile 
difl:empers :  the  fpirituous  tindure  is  in  tafte  flronger  than  the  watery, 
but  the  fmell  of  the  fage  is  by  this  menfl:ruum  covered  or  fupprelfed. 
TheJeaves  and  flowery  tops,  diftilled  with  water,  yield  a  fmall  quantity 

of 
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of  effential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  and  agreeably  of  the  herb,  in  tafte  very 
warm  and  pungent,  when  newly  diftilled  of  a  fine  greenifh  colour,  by 
age  turning  yellow  or  brown  :  the  remaining  decoction,  diverted  of  this 
aromatic  and  mofi:  ad:ive  principle  of  the  fage,  yields  an  extradt  weakly 
bittcrifh,  fubaftringent,  and  fubfaline.  The  fpirituous  extrad:,  in  fmell 
weak  and  fomewhat  different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  herb  itfelf,  dif- 
covers  to  the  tafte  a  confiderable  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  re~ 
fembling  that  of  camphor,  but  milder. 

SAMBUCUS. 

ELDER:  a  plant,  with  finely  ferrated  fharp-pointed  leaves,  fet  in 
pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end ;  producing,  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  umbel-like  clufters  of  fmall  white  flowers,  followed 
each  by  a  juicy  berry,  containing  generally  three  feeds. 

i.  Sambucus  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Sambucus  fruBu  in  iimbella 
nigro  C.  B.  ABe.  Sambucus  nigra  Linn.  Elder  tree :  with  nearly 
oval  leaves,  of  which  five  or  feven  ffand  on  one  rib.  It  is  a  fmall  tree 
or  fhrub,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  chapt  bark,  under  which  lies 
a  thinner  green  one,  and  under  this  a  white  :  it  grows  wild  in  hedges, 
flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  black  berries  in  September. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  recommended  as  a  fl;rong  hydragogue  in 
hydropic  cafes.  Sydenham  directs  three  handfuls  of  the  inner  bark  to 
be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water  till  only  a  pint  remains,  of  which 
one  half  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  night,  and  this 
repeated  every  day  :  he  obferves,  that  this  medicine  operates  both  up- 
wards and  downwards  and  that  if  it  does  not  vomit  or  purge  at  all, 
or  but  gently,  it  does  no  fervice.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  the  expreffed 
juice  of  the  middle  bark,  given  from  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce  (feme  go 
as  far  as  an  ounce),  is  the  beft  of  hydragogues  where  the  vifcera  are 
found  J  and  that  it  fo  powerfully  diffolves  the  humours,  and  procures  fo 
plentiful  watery  difcharges  from  all  the  emundleries,  that  the  patient  is 
ready  to  faint  from  the  large  and  fudden  inanition.  The  decodtion  and 
juice  are  recx)mmended  alfo,  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  ufeful  aperients  and 
deobflruents  in  d'fferent  chronical  diforders.  This  bark  has  fcarcely 
any  fmell,  and  very  little  tafle  :  on  firll  chewing,  it  imprefles  a  kind  of 

4  G  2  fweetifh- 
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fweetifhnefs,  which  is  followed  by  a  very  flight  but  very  durable  acri- 
mony, in  which  its  medical  activity  feems  to  refide,  and  which  it  imparts 
both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua. 

The  leaves,  of  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  ftrong,  very  naufeous, 
c  bitter  kind  of  tafte,  are  faid  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  like  the  bark. 

They  are  celebrated  externally  againft  burns  and  inflammations,  and  for 
thefe  purpofes  an  ointment  has  been  prepared  for  them  in  the  fhops :  four 
ounces  of  the  leaves,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  inner  bark,  freili, 
were  thoroughly  bruifed,  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  linfeed  oil  till  the 
watery  moifliure  was  confumed  and  the  oil  tinged  of  a  green  colour  :  the 
oil  was  then  prefixed  out,  and  brought  to  the  conflflience  of  an  ointment 
by  melting  in  it  fix  ounces  of  white  wax. 

The  flowers  of  elder  have  an  agreeable  flavour,  which  they  give  over 
in  difliillation  with  water,  and  impart  by  infuflon  both  to  water  and 
rectified  fpirit  :  on  difl:illing  with  water  a  large  quantity  of  the  flowers,  a 
fmall  portion  of  a  butyraceous  efl!ential  oil  feparates.  Infufions  made 
from  them  while  freflhi  are  gently  laxative  and  aperient  :  when  dry,  they 
are  faid  to  promote  chiefly  the  cuticular  excretion,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  in  eryflpelatous  and  eruptive  diforders.  From  thefe  alfo  an 
Unguentum  unguent  is  prepared,  probably  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  other,  and  pre- 
pl«m!z"»^  ferred  by  fome  as  being  more  elegant,  by  melting  three  pounds  of  mutton 
fuet  with  a  pint  of  oil-olive,  and  boiling  in  this  mixture  four  pounds  of 
the  full  blown  flowers  till  they  are  almofl;  crifp. 

The  berries,  in  tafte  fweetifli  and  not  unpleafant,  yield  on  expreflion 
RoTb  baccar.  a  fine  purplifli  juice,  which  infpifl^ated  to  the  conflfl:ence  of  honey,  either 
t  P^^Zo;;^/    by  itfclf-f"  or  with  the  addition  of  half  a  pound  of  fine  fugar  to  two 
J pounds  and  a  half  :|;,  proves  an  ufeful  aperient  and  refolvent  in  recent 
colds  and  fundry  chronical  diforders,  gen-tly  loofening  the  belly,  and 
promoting  urine  and  perfpiration. 

2.  Ebulus  I* harm.  Edinb.faJ  Sambucus  humilis  Jwe  ebulus  C.  B. 
ChamceaBe.  Sa7nbucus  'Ebulus  Linn.  Dwarf-elder  or  Danewort :  an  her- 
baceous plant,  dying  to  the  ground  in  winter ;  with  longer  leaves  than 
thofe  of  the  elder  tree,  and  nine  leaves  on  one  rib.  It  grows  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  flowers  in  July,  and  produces  ripe  black  berries 
in  the  beginning  of  September. 


(a)  Expunged, 
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It  is  faid  that  this  fpecies  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the  preceding,  but 
differs  fomewhat  in  degree  :  that  the  bark  (that  of  the  root  has  been 
chiefly  ufed)  and  the-  berries,  are  refpedtively  more  efficacious,  and  the 
leaves  lefs  fo  :  that  the  rob  or  infpiffated  juice  of  the  berries,  in  dofes 
of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  ads  as  a  ftrong  hydragogue,  and  in 
fmalier  dofes  as  a  powerful  refolvent  and  deobftruent. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS, 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Cinnabaris 
Gracorum.  Dragons-blood,  fo  called  :  a  refin,  obtained  from  certain 
large  palm-like  trees  fPalmijuncus  Draco  Rumph.  amb.  Calamus  Rotang 
Linn.)  growing  in  the  Eafl  Indies ;  brought  over  in  oval  drops  wrapt 
up  in  flag-leaves,  or  in  large  and  generally  more  impure  maflfes  compofed 
of  fmalier  tears  ;  of  a  deep  dark  red  colour,  which  changes,  in  pulveriza- 
tion, to  a  crimfon.  Sundry  artificial  compofitions,  coloured  with  the 
true  dragons-blood,  or  with  brazil  wood  or  other  materials,  have  been 
fometimes  fold  in  the  room  of  this  commodity :  fome  of  thefe  difTolve 
like  gums  in  water,  and  others  crackle  in  the  fire  without  proving 
inflammable  ;  whereas  the  genuine  dragons-blood  readily  melts  and 
catches  flame,  and  is  fcarcely  aded  on  by  watery  liquors.  It  diflfolves 
almoft  totally,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  in  red:ified  fpirit,  and  tinges  a 
large  quantity  of  the  menfliruum  of  a  deep  red  colour  :  it  is  likewife 
foluble  in  expreffed  oils,  and  imparts  to  them  a  red  tin{flure,  lefs  beauti- 
ful than  that  which  anchufa  communicates. 

This  refin,  in  fubftance,  has  no  perceptible  fmell  or  tafte :  when 
dilTolved,  whether  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils,  it  difcovers  fome  degree 
of  pungency  and  warmth.  It  is  ufually  looked  upon  as  a  gentle  incrafi^ant, 
deficcative,  and  reftringent ;  and  fometimes  prefcribed  in  thefe  intentions 
againft  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and  ulcerations  both  internal  and 
external. 

S  A  N  I  C  U  L  A, 

SANICULA  feu  Diapenjia  Ph.  Ed.faJ  Sanicula  officinarum  C.B. 
Sankula  europcea  Linn.     Sanicle  :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  fhining 

(a J  Expunged. 
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dark  green  roundifh  leaves,  cut  into  five  fegments,  ferrated  about  the 
edges  j  and  rough  feeds,  v^^hich  flick  to  the  clothes.  It  is  perennial  and 
evergreen,  grows  wild  in  woods  on  hilly  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May. 

This  herb,  recommended  both  externally  and  internally  as  a  vulnerary 
or  mild  reftringent,  and  fuppofed  to  ha.ve  received  its  name  from  the 
fanative  virtues  afcribed  to  it,  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  kind  of  bitterifhnefs 
and  roughnefs,  followed  by  an  irapreffion  of  acrimony  which  affedts 
chiefly  the  throat :  in  the  frefh  leaves,  the  tafte  is  very  weak  ;  in  the  dry 
leaves,  conflderable  j  in  the  extracts  made  from  them,  by  water  and  fpirit, 
moderately  ftrong. 

SANTALUM. 

SAUNDERS.  Three  different  woods  are  brought  under  this  name 
from  the  Eafl  Indies,  in  large  billets  :  they  are  faid  to  be  the  produce, 
chiefly,  of  the  ifland  Timor  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

1.  Santalum  ciTRiNVM  P/jarm.  Edm6.  S ant  alum  album  Linn.^( a) 
Yellow  faunders  :  of  a  pale  yellowifh  or  brownifh  colour,  and  a  clofc 
even  grain.  This  wood  has  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic 
tafte  accompanied  with  an  agreeable  kind  of  pungency.  Diflilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a  fragrant  eifential  oil,  which  thickens  in  the  cold  into 
the  confiftence  of  a  balfam,  approaching  in  fmell  to  ambergris,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  ambergris  and  rofes  :  the  remaining  decodion,  infpiffated  to  the 
confiflence  of  an  extrad:,  is  bitterifh  and  flightly  pungent.  Redified 
fpirit  extradts,  by  digeflion,  confiderably  more  than  water  :  the  colour 
of  the  tindure  is  a  rich  yellow.  The  fpirit,  diflilled  off,  is  lightly 
impregnated  with  the  fine  flavour  of  the  wood  :  the  remaining  brownifh 
extract  has  a  weak  fmell,  and  a  moderate  balfamic  pungency.  This 
wood  therefore,  though  at  prefent  among  us  difregarded,  promifes  to 
have  a  good  claim  to  the  corroborant  virtues  afcribed  to  it  by  Hoffman 
and  others. 

2.  Santalum  album.  White  faunders  :  of  a  clofe  texture  and 
flraight  fibres  like  the  preceding,  but  of  a  paler  whitifh  colour.  This 

*  (a)  The  Santalum  album,  below,  is  faid  not  to  be  a  wood  of  a  different  fpecles,  but  the 
alburnum  of  the  trunk  of  the  fame  tree,  the  m-edullary  part  of  which  is  the  citrinum. 

fpecies. 
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fpecies,  far  weaker  than  the  yellow,  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  promifes 
very  little  medicinal  virtue :  it  has  long  been  entirely  neglected,  and  is 
now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

3.  San T ALUM  RUBRUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Pterocarpus  San- 
toUnus  Linn.  Suppl.  Red  faunders  :  of  a  dull  red  almoft  blackifh 
colour  on  the  outlide,  and  a  deep  brighter  red  within  :  its  fibres  are  now 
and  then  curled,  as  in  knots.  This  alfo,  recommended  as  an  aftringent 
and  corroborant,  appears  to  be  of  very  little  virtue^  as  it  has  no  manifeft 
fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte  :  even  of  extrads  made  from  it,  with  water 
or  with  fpirit,  the  tafte  is  inconfiderable.  Its  principal  ufe  is  as  a 
colouring  drug-.  To  watery  liquors  it  communicates  only  a  yellowifh 
tinge,  but  to  redlified  fpirit  a  fine  deep  red  :  a  fmall  quantity  of  an  extradt 
made  with  this  menftruum  tinges  a  large  one  of  frefh  fpirit  of  the  fame 
elegant  colour  j  though  it  does  not,  like  moft  other  refinous  bodies, 
diflblve  in  expreffed  oils,  or  communicate  its  colour  to  them  :  of  diflilled 
oils,  there  are  fome,  as  that  of  lavender,  which  receive  a  red  tindlure 
both  from  the  wood  itfelf  and  from  the  refinous  extradl,  but  the  greater 
number  does  not. 

Geoffroy  and  others  take  notice  that  the  brazil  woods  are  fometimes 
fubftituted  to  red  faunders,  and  the  college  of  Bruifels  doubts  whether: 
all  that  is  fold  among  them  for  faunders  is  not  really  a  wood  of  that  kind. 
According  to  the  account  which  they  have  given  of  their  red  faunders, 
it  is  plainly  the  brazil  wood  of  the  dyers ;  the  diftinguiftiing  charader  of 
which  is,  that  it  imparts  its  colour  to  common  water.  Of  the  fame 
kind  alfo  is  the  wood  examined  by  Cartheufer  under  the  name  of  red  faun- 
ders, the  watery  infufion  and  extrad  of  which  were  both  of  a  dark  red, 

S  A  N  r  O  N  I  C  U  M. 

SAN  TO  NIC  JJM  S  E  ME  N  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Semen  cinc^,  femen  fanc- 
tUMy  femen  contra,  fementina.  Wormseed  :  a  fmall  light  oval  feed  j 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a  number  of  thin  membranous  coats  ;  of  a  yel- 
lowifh-greenifh  colour  with  a  caft  of  brown ;  eafily  friable,  by  rubbing 
between  the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy  kind  of  fubftance.  The  feeds  have 
commonly  mixed  with  them  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  chaffy  matter, 
and  fmall  bits  of  flalks  and  leaves.    They  are  brought  from  the  Levant, 

and 
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an4  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  fpecies  of  artemijiay  refembling  in  its 
general  appearance  our  fine-leaved  mngwort,  called  by  Linnajus  Artemifia 
( Santonicum J  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  pinnato-multijidis y   ramis  indivifis^ 
fpicis  feciindis  rejiexis  %  the  Artemifia  aujlriaca  of  Jacquin. 

These  feeds  have  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat 
of  the  wormwood  kind  ;  and  a  very  bitter  fubacrid  tafte.  They  have 
been  chiefly  recommended  as  anthelmintics  3  and  commonly  taken,  in 
this  intention,  either  along  with  melafles,  or  candied  with  fugar.  They 
might  be  ufed  alfo  for  other  purpofes  j  as  they  appear  (at  leaft  the  fpe- 
cimens  which  I  examined)  to  be  a  not  inelegant  ftrong  bitter.  They 
give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  fpirit,  together  with  a  brownilh 
hue,  which  in  the  watery  tindture  has  an  admixture  of  reddifb,  in  the 
fpirituous  of  yellow  :  the  fpirituous  is  lefs  ungrateful  in  tafte,  and  dif- 
covers  lefs  alfo  of  the  ill  fmell  of  the  fantonicum  than  the  watery  infufion. 
In  evaporation,  water  carries  off  greateft  part  of  the  difagreeable  flavour 
of  the  feeds,  the  infpiffated  extrad:  being  little  other  ihan  fimply  bitter. 
An  extraft  made  by  rectified  fpirit  retains  a  conflderable  fliare  of  the 
flavour  :  this  extradt  appears  to  be  the  moft  eligible  preparation  of  the 
fantonicum  for  the  purpofes  of  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  the  watery  extract, 
or  a  tind^ure  drawn  from  it,  for  the  more  general  intentions  of  bitter 
medicines. 

S  A  P  O. 

SOAP  :  a  compofition  of  oils  or  fats  with  alkaline  falts,  incorporated 
fo  as  to  diflx)lve  together  in  water  into  a  milky  femitranfparent  liquid. 

I.  Sapo  DURUs.  Hard  foap.  The  fineft  hard  foap  is  prepared  with 
frefti-drawn  oil  of  almonds,  by  digefting  it  with  thrice  its  meafure  of 
Sapo  amyg-  the  foap-lyes  formerly  defcribed  (fee  Sales  alcalini)  in  fuch  a  heat  that 
dalmusP.z,.  ^1^^^  j^j^  fimmer.  In  a  few  hours  they  unite  into  a  turbid  fluid, 
which,  on  being  boiled  a  little,  becomes  more  tranfparent,  and  ropy,  fo 
that  if  a  little  be  fuftered  to  cool,  it  will  concrete  like  gelly.  Some  fea 
fait  is  now  thrown  in,  till  the  boiling  liquor  lofes  its  ropinefs ;  and  the 
codion  continued  till,  on  receiving  fome  drops  upon  a  tile,  the  foap  is 
found  to  coagulate,  and  the  water  to  freely  feparate  from  it.  The  fire 
being  then  removed,  the  foap  rifes  gradually  to  thefurfacci  from  whence 
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it  is  taken  off  before  it  grows  cold,  and  put  into  a  wooden  mould,  or 

frame,  with  a  cloth  bottom :  being  afterwards  feparated  from  the  mould, 

it  is  fet  by  till  it  has  acquired  a  due  confidence.    After  the  fame  manner 

a  hard  foap  is  made  with  oil-olive,  which  (hould  be  of  the  fineft  kind,  Sapoexoleo 

that  the  foap  may  prove  as  little  ungrateful  as  poflible  either  to  the  palate  ^IXr""^^^ 

or  llomach.    By  the  fame  or  ftmilar  procefTes  this  commodity  is  prepared  Sapo  durus 

for  common  ufes  in  the  way  of  trade.    The  fineft  of  the  common  foaps  ^'Jl['f^e7f-' 

is  that  called  Spanifh  or  Caftile  foap,  which  is  made  with  oil-olive,  and  Sapo  albus 

the  alkaline  fait  called  foda  or  barilla  :  our  foap-boilers  find  that  this 

alkali  gives  a  better  confiftence,  or  greater  hardnefs  to  the  foap,  than  the  mat.  med. 

other  potafhes  or  common  vegetable  alkalies. 

•  Hard  foap,  triturated  with  vegetable  refms  and  thick  balfams,  incor- 
porates with  them  into  a  compound,  foluble,  like  the  foap  itfelf,  in  watery 
liquors  :  hence  it  proves  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  refinous  pills,  which  of 
themfelves  are  apt  to  pafs  entire  through  the  inteilines,  but  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  foap  become  diffoluble  in  the  ftomach.  It  renders  und:uous 
and  thick  mucous  animal  matters  diffoluble  in  like  manner  in  aqueous 
fluids,  and  hence  may  be  prefumed  to  a6t  as  a  menftriium  for  thefe  kinds 
of  fubflances  in  the  body,  that  is  to  attenuate  vifcid  juices  and  refolve 
obftrud:ions  :  fuch,  in  effe<fl,  are  the  virtues  which  it  appears  to  exert  in 
cachedic,  hydropic,  and  ideric  cafes,  in  which  laft,  particularly,  its 
aperient  and  refolvent  powers  have  been  often  experienced.  Solutions 
of  it  have  been  found  likewife  to  diffolve  certain  animal  concretions  of 
the  harder  kind,  as  the  filaments  which  are  fometimes  feen  floating  in 
the  urine  of  rheumatic  and  arthritic  perfons,  the  matter  fecreted  in  gouty 
joints,  and  the  more  compad  urinary  calculus  :  on  thefe  fubfl:ances  (at 
leafl:  on  the  latter)  though  foap  of  itfelf  ads  more  languidly  than  lime- 
water,  yet  when  joined  to  that  menftruum  it  remarkably  increafes  its 
adlivity,  the  difiblving  power  of  a  compofltion  of  the  two  being,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Whytt's  experiments,  confiderably  greater  than  that  of  the 
foap  and  lime-water  unmixed  :  of  the  good  effeds  of  thefe  medicines  in 
calculous  cafes  there  are  feveral  inflances  ;  but  what  their  effeds  may  be 
in  gouty  and  rheumatic  ones,  is  not  yet  well  known. 

The  ufual  dofc  of  foap,  as  an  aperient,  is  half  a  dram  or  a  dram  :  as 
a  lithontriptic,  half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  or  more,  are  taken  in  a  day 
at  proper  intervals.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pills  j  or  made 
into  an  eleduary  with  fome  grateful  fyrup,  as  that  of  orange  peel  \  or 
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Eniplailrum 
f  e  fapone 
Phar,  Land. 

X  faponace- 
um  Ph.  Ed. 

Linimentum 
iaponaceutn 
II  Ph.  Lend. 


'vulgo  Ball", 
faponaceum 
§  Ph.  Edin. 

Linimentum 
anodynun^ 
•vulgo  Balf. 
anodyn»  Ph. 
Edinb* 


dillblved  in  milk  or  other  liquids.  *It  is  excellently  covered  by  choco- 
late :  two  drams  in  a  pint  are  not  in  the  leaft  perceived  j  the  chocolate 
is  thought  by  fome  better  than  without  it.  A  little  foap  is  always  added 
in  the  compofition  of  chocolate,  to  make  it  froth. 

In  watery  liquors  it  diflblves  only  imperfedtly,  the  folution  being 
always  turbid.  Redified  fpirit,  though  it  has  no  adion  on  the  alkaline 
fait  or  oil  feparately,  diffolves  the  foap  into  a  limpid  liquor.  Proof  fpirit, 
free  from  acidity,  diffolves  it  as  perfectly,  and  in  much  larger  quantity; 
rectified  fpirit  not  taking  up  one  tenth  its  own  weight,  but  proof  fpirit 
one  third  or  more.  The  fpirituous  folutions  bear  to  be  largely  diluted 
with  pure  water,  without  fuffering  any  turbidnefs  or  feparation  of  their 
parts  :  but  on  the  addition  of  any  acid,  or  of  any  combination  of  acids 
with  earthy  or  metallic  bodies,  as  the  J'al  catharticus  amarusy  dec.  the  foap 
is  refolved  into  its  conflituent  ingredients  ;  its  alkaline  fait  being  ab- 
forbed  by  the  acid,  and  the  oil  riling  to  the  furface.  The  oil,  thus  ex- 
tricated from  foap  by  acids,  diffolves  like  elTential  oils,  in  rectified  fpirit. 

Soap  is  employed  externally  for  difcuffing  rheumatic  pains,  arthritic 
tumours,  the  humours  flagnating  after  fprains,  &c.  Some  pretend  that 
the  indurated  tophaceous  concretions  in  arthritic  joints  have  been  re- 
folved by  the  external  ufe  of  foapy  cataplafms.  Several  compofitions  for 
external  purpofes  are  prepared  in  the  fhops.  One  part  of  Spanifh  foap, 
£haved  or  cut  in  thin  flices,  is  flirred  into  fix  parts  of  common  plafter 
melted  over  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  boiled  till  it  acquires  the  confiflence 
of  a  plafter ;  which  is  formed  into  rolls  whilft  hot,  the  foap  difpofing  it 
to  grow  brittle  as  it  cools -f*:  fome  endeavour  to  promote  the  refolvent 
virtue  of  the  foap,  by  adding  to  four  parts  of  the  common  plafter,  two 
of  gum  plafter,  with  one  of  foapij:.  But  foap  ads  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage in  the  form  of  a  cataplafm  or  liniment,  than  in  the  ftiff  one  of 
a  plafter.  The  officinal  faponaceous  liniments  are  made,  by  digefting 
three  ounces  of  Spanifh  foap  in  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  rofemary  till  the  fpirit 
is  faturated,  and  difTolving  in  this  folution  an  ounce  of  camphor  ||  i  or 
by  digefting  two  ounces  of  foap  in  a  pint  of  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
afterwards  adding  an  ounce  of  camphor,  and  two  drams  of  oil  of  rofe- 
mary §.  Sometimes  opium  is  joined,  by  v/hich  the  compound  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  rendered  more  effedual  for  allaying  violent  pains  :  half  an 
ounce  of  opium  is  digefted  with  the  foap  in  the  laft  mentioned  'com- 
pofition.    This  is  given  alfo  internally^  in  nervous  colics,  jaundices,  &c, 

2.  Sapo 
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2.  Sapo  mollis.  Soft  foap.  The  common  foft  foap  ufed  about  Sapo  mollis 
London,  generally  of  a  greenifli  hue  with  fome  white  lumps,  is  prepared  P^'^^^-^"^'^- 
chiefly  with  tallow :  a  blackifh  fort  more  common  in  fome  other  places, 

is  faid  to  be  made  with  whale  oil.  Both  kinds  are  confiderably  more 
acrid  than  the  hard  foaps,  and  are  employed  only  for  fome  external 
purpofes  :  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  our  common  foft  foap  and  quick-  t  Cauftic. 

.       -  .  ,         n  •     1  com.  mitius 

lime  is  ulea  as  a  mild  caulticf.  Pharm.Lond^ 

3.  Sapo  volatilis.  Volatile  foap.  Of  this  there  are  three  kinds : 
one  compofed  of  fixt  alkalies  and  volatile  oils ;  another,  of  volatile 
alkalies,  and  oils  of  the  groffer  or  more  fixt  kind;  and  the  third,  in 
which  both  the  alkali  and  the  oil  are  volatile. 

Fixt  alkalies  are  very  difficultly  made  to  unite  with  diflilled  oils. 
The  mofl  commodious  method  of  obtaining  the  combination  appears  to 
be,  by  throwing  the  fait  red  hot  into  a  heated  mort?r,  immediately  re- 
ducing it  into  powder,  then  pouring  on  it,  while  it  continues  quite  hot, 
by  little  at  a  time,  an  equal  quantity  or  more  of  the  oil,  and  continuing 
to  grind  them  togeth-^r,  fo  as  to  form  a  fmooth  foft  mafs.    Stahl  reports 
that  the  union  may  foon  be  obtained  alfo,  by  agitating  the  fait  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  the  oil,  and  a  quantity  of  phlegmatic  vinous  fpirit ; 
the  fpirit  feeming  to  ferve  as  a  medium  for  joining  them  together.    This  Sapo  philo- 
medicine,  prepared  with  oil  of  turpentine,  was  formerly  celebrated  as  [a?eus"^£?/' 
a  diuretic,   in  nephritic  complaints,  and  as  a  corrector  of  certain  ve- 
getables, particularly  of  opium  :  its  virtues  have  not  been  fully  deter- 
mined by  experience,  nor  does  the  prefent  pradlice  pay  any  regard  to 
Beaume  obferves,   that  it  confiRs  of  only  the  refmous  part  of  the  oil 
united  with  the  alkali  ;   that  the  more  fluid  and  well  redified  the  oil  is, 
the  lefs  foap  is  obtained      and  that  by  adding  a  little  turpentine  in 
fubftance,  the  preparation  is  confiderably  expedited. 

Combinations  of  volatile  alkalies  with  expreffed  oils,  and  with  the 
oily  balfamic  juices,  are  obtained  more  readily.     One  ounce  of  fpirit  Liniment, 
of  fai  amnjoniac,  and  four  of  oil  of  almonds,  fhaken  together  in  a"  wide-  ^^^'^'^'^'^^^ 
mouthed  vial,  .unite  perfecflly,  in  a  fhort  time,  into  a  white  faponaceous 
liquid.       A  more   confident   foapy  mafs    is  prepared,    by  gradually  Epithema 
dropping  the  fpint  into  equal  its  weight  of  Venice  turpentine,  and 
flirrjng  thejn  carefully  together.     Both  thefe  compofitions  are  v?rv 

4  H  2  acrimonious. 
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acrimonious,  and  are  ufed  only  externally,  as  ftimulants,  in  rheumatic 
and  ifchiadic  pains. 

Combinations  of  volatile  alkalies  with  volatile  oils,  in  a  liquid  form, 
have  been  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Jal  alkalinus  uolatilis 
compoiitions  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  ftate,  by 
mixing  the  fait  v^ith  the  oil,  and  fubliming  them  together.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  in  all  thefe  combinations  made  with  volatile  falts, 
though  the  pungency  of  the  fait  is  more  or  lefs  covered,  it  is  never 
completely  flieathed  as  that  of  the  fixt  alkalies  is  in  the  hard  foaps  ;  and 
that  none  of  the  compofitions,  in  which  either  the  alkali  or  the  oil  is 
volatile,  are  fo  perfectly  faponaceous  as  thofe  in  which  they  are  both 
of  the  more  fixt  kind. 

SAPONARIA. 

SAPO NARIA  Pharm.  Edinb.  (a)  Saponaria  major  lavis  C.  B. 
Saponaria  officinalis  Linn.  Soapwort  or  Bruisewort  :  a  fmooth 
herb,  with  plantane-like  three-ribbed  leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  fhort  broad 
-  pedicles  ;  producing,  on  the  tops  of  the  flalks,  umbel-like  clufters  of 
red,  purple,  or  whitifh  flowers,  cut  deeply  into  five  fegments  nipt  at  the 
ends,  {landing  in  long  cups,  followed  by  pear-£haped  capfules  full  of 
fmall  feeds  :  the  root  is  long,  llender,  fpreading  to  a  great  diftance,  fo  as 
fcarce  to  be  extirpated,  of  a  brownifli  colour  on  the  outfide,  internally 
white,  with  a  yellowifh  fibre  in  the  middle.  It  grows  wild,  but  not 
very  common,  in  moifl:  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  faponaria  difcover  to  the  tafl:e  a  kind  of 
glutinous  foftnefs  or  fmoothnefs  5  accompanied,  in  the  roots,  with  a 
fweetifhnefs  and  flight  pungency  ;  in  the  leaves,  with  a  degree  of  bitter- 
nefs  and  roughnefs.  The  fmoothnefs  or  foapinefs,  from  which  the  plant 
received  its  name,  is  flirongefl;  in  the  leaves ;  which,  on  being  agitated 
■  with  water,  raife  a  flippery  froth,  and  are  faid  to  impart  a  detergent 
quality  approaching  to  that  of  folutions  of  foap  itfelf.  This  matter  is 
diflfolved  alfo  by  redified  fpirit  as  well  as  water,  and  hence  appears 
evidently  of  a  diflferent  nature  from  gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubfl:ances : 
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on  infpifTating  the  folutions,  it  remains  entire  in  the  extradls,  and  proves 
flronger  in  the  fpirituous  extrad:  than  in  the  watery.  This  plant  there- 
fore, among  us  difregarded,  may  be  prefumed  to  have  fome  conliderable 
medicinal  virtues :  by  the  German  phyficians,  the  roots  are  ufed  in 
venereal  maladies,  and  fuppofed  to  be  limiiar,  but  fuperiour,  to  thofe 
of  farfaparilla.  *  A  phyfician  in  Paris  is  faid  lately  to  have  given  the 
infpilTated  juice  of  this  plant  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  in  a  day, 
to  perfons  labouring  under  a  gonorrhcea,  w^ith  fuccefs. 

SAPONARIM  NUCULM. 

NUCULJE  faponarice  non  edules  C.  B.  ^aponarice  fphce^'ulcB  arboris 
JilicifoUce  J-B.  Baccce  bermudenfes  Marloe.  Soap-berries:  a  fphe- 
rical  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry  ;  whofe  cortical  part  is  yellow, 
glolTy,  and  fo  tranfparent,  as  to  fhew  the  fpherical  black  nut,  which 
rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a  white  kernel.    It  is  the  produce  of 

fmall  tree,  growing  in  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the  Wefl  Indies, 
called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  prunifera  racemofa^  folio  alato,  cojia  media 
7nei7ihranulis  iitrinqiie  extantihiis  donata.,  frudiu  Jdponario  y  by  Linnaeus, 
Sapindus  Saponaria, 

It  is  faid  that  this  fruit,  at  leaft  its  cortical  part,  has  a  very  bitter 
tafte,  and  no  fmell :  that  it  raifes  a  foapy  froth  with  water,  and  has 
fimilar  effects  with  foap  in  wafhing :  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  lingular 
and  fpecific  virtue  in  chlorofes  :  and  that  a  tind:ure  or  extradl  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  berry  in  fubftance,  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed  that 
its  foapy  matter,  like  that  of  the  faponaria,  is  diffoluble  in  fpirit.  Its 
medicinal  virtue  was  firfl  publiihed  by  Marloe  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  ; 
but  the  fruit  having  been  concealed  under  the  fidlitious  name  of  Bermu- 
das berries,  its  ufe  died  with  the  author.  That  Marloe's  Bermudas 
berries  were  the  fame  with  the  foap-berries  of  America,  had  been  fufpe(Sed 
by  fome,  and  was  confirmed  by  Dale  in  examining  the  Bermudas  berries 
which  Marloe  had  left  under  that  title  behind  him.  They  are  ftill^^ 
however^  unknown  in  pradice^,  and  in  the  fliops> 
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SARCOCOLLA. 

SARCOCOLLA  Fharm.  Lond.  A  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice, 
brought  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  in  fmall,  fpongy,  crumbly,  whitifli- 
yellow  grains,  with  a  few  of  a  reddifh  and  fometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour 
mixed  with  them  :  the  tears,  when  entire,  are  about  the  fize  of  peas : 
the  whiteft  tears  or  fragments  are  preferred,  as  being  the  frefheft.  The 
plant  which  produces  this  juice,  and  the  place  of  its  produdlion,  are 
unknown. 

Sarcocolla  has  a  bitterish  fubacrid  tafle,  followed  by  a  naufeous 
kind  of  fweetifTinefs.  It  foftens  in  the  mouth,  bubbles  and  catches  flame 
from  a  candle,  diffolves  almofl  wholly  in  water,  and  greateft  part  of  it  in 
redlified  fpirit.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are  not  well  known  :  it  is  faid, 
when  taken  internally,  to  att  as  a  flow  and  dangerous  purgative  ;  exter- 
nally, to  cleanfe  and  promote  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  :  difl"olved  in 
breaft-milk,  to  be  an  ufeful  collyrium  for  defluxions  on  the  eyes. 

SARSAPARILLA. 

SARSAPARIL LA  Fharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Zarza  quibufdam : 
the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  bindweed,  fmilax  njpera  peruviana  five  farfaparilla 
C.  B.  Smilax  f farfaparilla  J  caule  aciileato  ajigulato,  foliis  inermibus 
retufo-mucronatis  Linn,  growing  in  the  Spanifh  Wefl;  Indies,  and  fcarcely 
bearing  the  winters  of  our  climate  without  fhelter.  The  root  confifl;s  of 
a  number  of  Airings,  of  great  length,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quiil 
or  thicker,  flexible,  free  from  knots,  compofed  of  fibres  running  their 
whole  length,  fo  that  they  may  be  ftript  in  pieces  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  They  are  covered  with  a  thin,  brownifh,  or  yellowifli  afli- 
coloured  fkin,  under  which  lies  a  thicker,  white,  friable  fubfl:ance,  and 
in  the  middle  runs. a  woody  pith. 

This  root  has  a  farinaceous  fomewhat  bitterilli  tafl:e,  and  no  fmell. 
To  water  it  communicates  a  reddifh  brown,  to  re6tified  fpirit  a  yellowifli 
red  tindlure,  but  gives  no  confiderable  tafl:e  to  either  menfl:ruum.  An 
extract,  obtained  by  infpiirating  the  fpirituous  tindture,  has  a  weak, 
fomewhat  naufeous,  balfamic  bitteriflinefs,  which  is  followed  by  a  flight 
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but  durable  pungency  :  the  watery  extradt  is  much  weaker,  and  in  larger 
quantity. 

Sarfaparilla  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  about  the 
year  1563,  with  the  chara6ter  of  a  fpecific  for  the  cure  of  the  lues 
venerea,  which  made  its  appearance  a  little  before  that  time.  Whatever 
good  efFefts  it  might  have  produced  in  the  warmer  climates,  it  was  found 
to  be  infufficient  in  this,  infomuch  that  many  have  denied  it  to  have  any 
virtue  at  all,  and  fuppofed  that  it  could  do  no  more  than,  by  its  farina- 
ceous foftnefs,  to  obtund  the  force  of  the  gaftric  fluid,  and  thus  weaken 
the  appetite  and  digeftion.  It  appears  however,  from  experience,  that 
though  greatly  unequal  to  the  chara6ter  which  it  bore  at  firft,  yet,  in 
many  cafes,  ftrong  deco6tions  of  it,  drank  plentifully  and  duly  continued, 
are  of  very  conliderable  fervice,  for  promoting  perfpiration,  and  what  is 
called  fweetening  or  purifying  the  blood  and  humours.  In  the  medical 
obfervations  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London,  there  are 
feveral  inftances  of  its  efficacy  in  venereal  maladies,  as  an  affiftant  to 
mercury,  or  when  mercury  had  preceded  its  ufe :  it  oftentimes  anfwered, 
and  that  fpeedily,  after  m.ercurial  undtions,  and  long  continued  courfes 
of  ftrong  decoftions  of  guaiacum,  had  failed.  Three  ounces  of  the  root 
are  boiled  in  three  quarts  of  river  water,  till  the  liquor  when  ftrained 
amounts  to  about  one  quart,  which  is  taken  at  three  or  four  dofes,  either 
warm  or  cold,  every  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Harris  fays,  that  infants 
who  have  received  the  infeftion  from  the  nurfe,  though  full  of  puftules 
and  ulcers,  and  fometimes  troubled  with  nodlurnal  pains,  are  cured  by 
farfaparilla  without  mercurials  :  he  directs  the  powder  of  the  root  to  be 
mjxed  with  their  food. 

SASSAFRAS. 

SASSAFRAS  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  The  root  of  a  large  American 
tree  of  the  bay  kind,  (laurus  (fajfafras)  foliis  integris  trilob'ifqiie  Linn. 
Arbor  ex  jiorida Jicidneo  folio  C.  B.J  brought  over  in  long  ftraight  pieces, 
very  light  and  of  a  fpongy  texture,  covered  with  a  rough  fungous  bark, 
outwardly  of  an  afh-colour,  inwardly  of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron. 

This  root  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweetiili,  fubaftringent,  aromatic 
tafte :  the  bark  is  much  flronger  than  the  internal  woody  part,  and  the 
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fmall  twigs  than  the  larger  pieces.  It  gives  out  its  virtues,  together 
with  a  reddiOi  colour,  totally  to  fpirit,  lefs  perfectly  to  water :  the 
fpirituous  tindure  fmells  weakly  and  taftes  ftrongly,  the  watery  fmells 
Uronger  and  taftes  weaker  of  the  root.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
Ol.e/Tentlale  a  fragrant  effential  oil,  of  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte,  fo  ponderous  as  to 
^^"^  water,  limpid  and  colourlefs  when  newly  diftilled,  by  age  grow- 
ing yellowifli  and  at  length  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour :  the  remaining 
decodion,  infpiffated,  yields  a  bitterifh  fubaftringent  extract.  Rectified 
fpirit,  diftilled  from  the  tindture  made  in  that  menftruum,  brings  over 
with  it  nothing  coniiderable  :  the  infpiffated  extradl  retains,  along  with 
the  bitternefs  and  fubaftringency,  nearly  all  the  aromatic  matter  of  the 
root,  though  the  fmell  is  in  great  part  fuppreffed  in  the  extrafl  as  well  as 
in  the  tinfture. 

SalTafras  is  ufed  as  a  mild  corroborant,  diaphoretic,  and  fweetener,  in 
fcorbutic,  venereal,  cachectic,  and  catarrhal  diforders.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  both  the  volatile  and  the  fixt  parts,  the  diftilled  oil  and  the  watery 
extradl,  have  been  given  with  fuccefs  :  the  fpirituous  tindture  or  extradl, 
which  contain  both,  appear  to  be  the  moft  elegant  preparations.  Infu- 
fions  made  in  water,  from  the  cortical  or  the  woody  part  rafped  or  fhaved, 
are  commonly  drank  as  tea :  in  fome  conftitutions,  thefe  liquors,  by 
their  fragrance,  are  apt,  on  firft  taking  them,  to  affed:  the  head ;  an 
inconvenience,  which  is  generally  got  the  better  of  on  continuing  their 
ufe  for  a  little  time,  and  which  neither  the  watery  nor  fpirituous  extrads 
are  at  all  fubje(^  to. 

SATUREIA. 

SAl^UREIA  Pharm.  Edinb.faJ  Satureia  hortenfis  Jive  cunilafativa 
plinii  C.  B.  T^hymbra.  Satureia  hortenjis  Linn.  Summer  savoury: 
a  low,  fhrubby,  fomewhat  hairy  plant :  with  fmall  oblong  narrow  leaves, 
narroweft  at  the  bottom,  fet  in  pairs ;  and  fmall  clufters,  in  the  bofoms 
of  the  leaves,  of  pale  purplilli  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  nipt 
at  the  extremity,  the  lower  cut  into  three  fegments.  It  grows  wild  in 
fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  fown  annually  in  our 
culinary  gardens. 
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The  leaves  of  favoury  are  a  warm  aromatic ;  of  a  grateful  fmell,  like 
that  of  thyme  but  milder ;  and  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte.  To  red:ified 
fpirit,  they  give  out  the  whole  of  their  adive  matter,  together  With  a 
dark  green  tin(5ture  :  water  receives  from  them  a  reddifh  brown  colour, 
and  a  confiderable  fmell,  but  very  little  of  their  tafte.  In  diftillation 
with  water,  they  yield  a  fmail  quantity  of  a  fragrant  effential  oil,  very 
pungent,  and  of  great  fubtility  and  volatility  :  the  remaining  decoction, 
infpiftated,  leaves  a  weakly  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  ungrateful  extradl. 
Redbified  fpirit  elevates  in  diftillation  much  lefs  than  might  be  expeded 
from  the  remarkable  volatility  of  the  oil  :  the  extradl  fmells  agreeably, 
though  weakly,  of  the  favoury,  and  has  a  very  warm,  pungent,  aromatic 
tafte. 

s  A  r  r  R  I  o  N. 

SA'TTRION  Pharm.  Edinb.  Orchis  morio  mas  foliis  maculatts 
C.  B.  Cynoforchis  &  tejiiculus  cajiinus  quibufdam.  Orchis  mafcula  Linn, 
Orchis  :  a  plant  with  fix  or  feven  long  fmooth  narrow  leaves,  variegated 
with  dark-coloured  ftreaks  or  fpots,  ifluing  from  the  root ;  and  one  or 
two  embracing  the  ftalk,  which  is  fingle,  roundifti,  and  ftriated  :  on  its 
top  appears  a  long  loofe  fpike  of  irregular,  naked,  purplifh  red  flowers, 
confifting  each  of  fix  petala;  one  of  which  is  large,  cut  into  three  fedlions, 
hanging  downwards;  the  others  fmaller,  forming  a  kind  of  hood  above  it, 
with  a  tail  behind  :  the  root  confifts  of  two  roun^difti  whitifh  tubercles, 
about  the  fize  of  nutmegs,  one  plump  and  juicy,  the  other  fungous  and 
fomewhat  fhrivelled,  with  a  few  large  fibres  at  the  top.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  fhady  grounds  and  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  the 
beginning  of  May  or  fooner. 

The  plump  roots  or  bulbs  (the  only  part  direded  for  medicinal  ufe) 
have  a  faint  fomewhat  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  vifcid  fweetifti  tafte.  They 
abound  with  a  glutinous  flimy  juice,  in  virtue  of  which  they  have  been 
found  ferviceable,  like  althea  root  and  other  mucilaginous  vegetables,  in 
a  thin  acrid  ftate  of  the  humours  and  erofions  of  the  inteftines.  They 
have  been  celebrated  alfo  for  aphrodifiac  virtues,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  little  claim. 

The  fubftance  brought  from  the  eaftern  countries  under  the  names  of 
Salepy  falleby  and  ferapias,  and  recommended,  like  our  orchis  root,  in 
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bilious  dyfenteries,  defluxions  on  the  breaft,  and  as  a  reftorative,  appears 
to  be  no  other  than  the  prepared  roots  of  fome  plants  of  the  orchis  kind, 
of  which  different  fpecies  are  faid  to  be  taken  indifcriminately.  The 
falep  comes  over  in  oval  pieces,  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  fomewhat 
clear  and  pellucid,  very  hard  and  almofi:  horny,  of  little  or  no  fmell, 
m  tafte  like  gum  tragacanth.  The  common  orchis  root,  boiled  in  water, 
freed  from  the  Ikin,  and  afterwards  fufpended  in  the  air  to  dry,  gains 
exadtly  the  fame  appearance  :  the  roots  thus  prepared  do  not  grow  moift 
or  mouldy  in  wet  weather,  which  thofe,  that  have  been  barely  dried,  are 
very  liable  to  :  reduced  into  powder,  they  foften  or  diffolve  as  it  were  in 
boiling  water  into  a  kind  of  mucilage  which  may  be  diluted,  for  ufe, 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  or  with  milk. 

*  The  following  procefs  for  the  preparation  of  falep  from  the  Englifh 
orchifes,  by  Mr.  Moult,  of  Rochdale,  is  publifhed  in  the  Philof.  'TranfaB. 
Vol.  LIX.  **  The  new  root  is  to  be  wafhed  in  water,  and  the  fine  brown 
fkin  which  covers  it  is  to  be  feparated  by  means  of  a  fmall  brufh,  or  by 
dipping  the  root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  coarfe  linen  cloth. 
When  a  fufficient  number  of  roots  have  been  thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be 
fpread  on  a  tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  the  ufual  degree, 
where  they  are  to  remain  fix  or  ten  minutes,  in  which  time  they  will 
have  loft  their  milky  whitenefs,  and  acquired  a  tranfparency  like  horn, 
without  any  diminution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  ftate,  they  are  to 
be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require 
feveral  days  to  effed: ;  or  by  ufing  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  rnay  be  finifhed 
in  a  few  hours." 

BAXIFRAGA, 

SAXIFRAGA  ALBA  Pharm.  FJinb.(a)  Saxifraga  rotundifolia 
albaC.B.  Saxifraga  granulata  Linn.  White  saxifrage:  a  plant 
wiih  kidney-fhaped  crenated  yellbwifli-green  leaves,  and  round  llender 
purplifh  branched  ftalks,  on  the  tops  of  which  grow  fhort  loofe  fpikes  of 
pentapetalous  white  flowers,  followed  each  by  a  two-horned  capfule  full 
of  fmall  feeds  :  the  root  is  compofed  of  fmall  fibres,  with  a  number  of 
little  tubercles  among  them,  about  the  fize  of  pepper-corns,  containing, 


(a)  Expunged. 
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under  a  chafFy  covering,  irregular  whitifh  bodies  fomewhat  brittle  like  the 
kernels  of  fruits.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fandy  pafture-grounds, 
and  flowers  in  May  :  the  leaves  and  ftalks  wither  foon  after  flowering, 
and  by  degrees  the  tubercles  of  the  roots  alfo  difappear. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  and  of  a  weak  unplea- 
fant  taflej  and  the  tubercles  of  the  roots,  improperly  called  feeds,  of  no 
fmell,  and  in  tafte  fweetifli  with  a  very  flight  acrimony ;  are  recom- 
mended as  aperients  and  diuretics,  in  obftrud:ions  of  the  menfes,  fliran- 
guries,  and  nephritic  cafes.  Among  us,  they  have  long  been  difufed, 
and  unknown  in  the  fhops ;  a  more  common  plant,  of  the  fame  name, 
but  of  a  difl^srent  genus,  and  of  more  aftivity,  having  generally  fupplied 
their  place,  viz. 

SAXIF  RAGA  VULGARIS. 

SAXIFRAGA  'vulgaris  Jive  anglica,  Hippomarathrum  anglicuniy 
Fceniculum  erraticum:  Sefeli  pratenfe^  Jilaus  forte  plinio  C.  B.  Angelica 
pratenjis  apii  folio  T'ourti.  Peucedanum  Silaus  Linn.  Eng;,ish  or 
Meadow  saxifrage  :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  winged  leaves 
fubdivided  into  oblong  narrow  fharp-pointed  fegments  :  the  flowers  are 
of  a  yellowifli  white  colour,  the  umbel  naked,  but  its  fubdivifions  have 
feveral  little  leaves  at  their  origin ;  the  feeds  are  fhort,  brownish  or 
reddifli,  plano-convex,  with  three  deep  furrows  fo  as  to  appear  winged  : 
the  root  is  long,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger,  brownifh  or  blackifh 
on  the  outflde,  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  meadows 
and  pafture  grounds,  and  fl.owers  in  June. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds  of  this  plant  have  been  commended  as 
aperients,  diuretics,  and  carminatives ;  and  appear,  from  their  aromatic 
fmell,  and  moderately  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafl:e,  to  have  a  better 
claim  to  thefe  virtues  than  the  preceding  faxifrage.  They  are  rarely  or 
never  ufed. 

SCAMMONIUM. 

SCAMMONIUM  Fharm.  Lond.  6?  Edinb.  Diagrydiu?n.  Scam- 
MONY  :  the  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice  of  the  roots  of  a  fpecies  of 
convolvulus  f convolvulus  ffcammoniaj  foliis  fagittatis  pofice  truncatis,  pe- 
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diinculis  bijloris  Linn.)  diftinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being  fhaped  like  an 
arrow-head  and  having  two  femicircular  notches  at  the  bottom  on  each 
fide  of  the  footftalk,  the  flowers  being  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  and. 
ftanding  two  on  one  flem  :  it  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  has  been  lately 
found  to  bear  the  colds  of  our  own  climate.  The  fcammony  is  extracted 
in  Syria,  by  baring  the  upper  part  of  the  root  in  June,  cutting  off  the 
top  obliquely,  and  placing  a  fhell  or  fom€  other  receptacle  at  the  depend- 
ing part  to  receive  the  milky  juice,  which  on  ftanding  concretes  into 
folid  maffes. 

The  heft  fcammony  is  brought  from  Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  maffes, 
eafily  friable,  glolTy,  of  different  fhades  of  colour  from  a  grey  or  yel- 
lowifli  white  almoft  to  black,  when  reduced  to  powder  of  a  brownifh 
white  colour.  An  inferiour  fort  comes  from  Smyrna,  in  compad:  hard 
ponderous  pieces,  full  of  fand  and  other  impurities.  Such  fhould  be 
chofen  as  crumbles  the  moft  eafily  betwixt  the  fingers,  grows  inftantly 
v/hite  on  the  contact  of  watery  moifture,  and  leaves  little  or  no  feces 
on  being  diffolved.  Its  colour  in  the  mafs  affords  no  criterion  of  its 
purity  or  goodnefs, 

Scammony  has  a  flight  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  weak  bitterifli  fub- 
acrid  tafte.  It  confiflis  of  about  equal  parts  of  refinous  and  gummy  mat- 
ter, and  hence  diflolves  almoft  totally  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  re6ti- 
fied  fpirit  and  water,  that  is,  in  proof  fpirit.  Rectified  fpirit  takes  up 
the  refin,  with  fome  part  of  the  gum  :  if  the  tindture  be  infpiffated  a 
little,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  the  gum  continues  diffolved,  and  the 
pure  refin  precipitates.  By  trituration  with  water,  or  by  bare  maceration, 
the  fcammony  is  refolved  into  a  milky  liquor  verging  to  greenifli  j  which 
on  ftanding  depofites  fome  portion  of  the  refin,  but  retains  its  milkinefs. 

This  gummy-refin  is  one  of  the  ftrong  ftimulating  cathartics  j  more 
kindly  in  operation,  and  hence  in  more  general  ufe,  than  moft  of  the 
other  fubftances  of  that  clafs  :  the  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to 
twelve.  Sundry  ill  qualities  have  been  afcribed  to  it,  which  it  is  not 
found  to  poffefs :  and  fundry  corredors  have  been  devifed,  which  it  does 
not  appear  to  want.  In  cold  indolent  ferous  habits,  fcammony  itfelf 
procures  generally  a  plentiful  evacuation  with  great  eafe  and  fafety :  in 
inflammatory  cafes,  and  the  more  irritable  difpofitions,  it  is  indeed  dan- 
gerous ;  but  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  reft  of  the  ftrong  purgatives  and  ng 
otherwife  than  by  virtue  of  that  power  on  which  its  efiicacy  in  the  oppo- 
fite  circumftances  depends. 
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By  the  fmallnefs  of  the  dofe  of  this  medicine,  its  eafy  folubility,  and 
its.  having  little  tafte,  it  is  fitted  for  being  commodioufly  taken  in  almoft 
any  form.  It  is  made  in  the  (hops  into  a  powder,  with  the  addition  of 
three  fourths  its  weight  of  calcined  hartfhorn  to  divide  and  difunite  it-fj 
or  with  equal  its  weight  of  cryftals  of  tartar:]:.  A  fcammoniate  eledluary 
is  compofed  of  one  ounce  of  fcammony  and  four  of  honey,  aromatifed 
with  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  a  fcruple  of 
the  effential  oil  of  caraway-feeds ;  of  which  compofition,  one  dram  and 
a  half  contain  fifteen  grains  of  the  fcammony -f*.  Agreeable  purging 
troches,  for  thofe  who  are  not  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  take  medicines 
of  this  kind  in  other  forms,  are  prepared,  by  grinding  together  three 
drams  of  fcammony,  four  drams  of  cryftals  of  tartar,  four  drops  of  oil 
of  cinnamon,  and  eight  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  and  moiflening  the  mixture 
with  fo  much  rofe-water  as  will  render  it  of  a  due  confiftence  for  being 
formed:  each  tablet  is  made  to  weigh  about  a  dram|;,  and  confequently 
contains  two  grains  and  a  half  of  fcammony.  One  of  the  moft  elegant 
liquid  preparations  is  a  folution  of  the  fcammony  in  a  flrong  infufion 
or  decodlion  of  liquorice,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  and  aromatifed  with 
fome  grateful  diftilled  water  or  aromatic  tindture  ;  as  thofe  of  cardamom^ 
feeds. 

The  dried  root  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its  juice,  may  perhaps  deferve 
fome  notice.  Dr.  Ruffel,  to  whom  the  public  is  obliged  for  an  accurate 
hiftory  of  this  drug,  relates  that  a  decodlion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
root  procured  five  ftools,  without  gripes,  ficknefs,  or  any  manner  of 
uneafinefs,  and,  on  repeating  the  trial  feveral  times,  had  the  fame  effeO: : 
and  that  the  deco£tions  are  entirely  without  fmell,  and  in  tafte  rather 
fweetifh  than  difagreeable.  Neither  the  ftalks,  leaves,  flowers,  or  feeds,, 
feemed  to  have  any  purgative  virtue^ aj.  - 
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SCILLA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edmb.  S cilia  radice  alba,  &  f cilia  vulgaris 
radice  rubra  C.  B.  Ornithogalum  maritimum  T^ourn.  S cilia  7naritima 
Linn.  StiuiLL  or  Sea-onion  :  a  plant  with  a  large  bulbous  onion-like 
root ;  from  which  rife,  firft  a  naked  ftalk  bearing  feveral  hexapetalous 


(a )  Medical  obfer-vations  and  inquiries,  by  a  fociety  of  phyjicians  in  London, 
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white  flowers,  and  afterwards  large  green  lily-like  leaves  with  a  re- 
markable rib  in  the  middle  of  each.  It  grows' fpontaneoufly  on  fandy 
fhores  in  Spain  and  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  we  are  annually  fupplied 
with  the  roots.  They  fhould  be  chofen  large,  plump,  frefh,  and  full  of 
a  clammy  juice  :  fome  are  of  a  reddilh  colour,  and  others  white,  but  no 
difference  is  obferved  in  the  qualities  of  the  two  forts,  and  hence  the 
college  allows  both  to  be  taken  promifcuoufly. 

This  root  is  to  the  tafte  very  naufeous,  intenfely  bitter,  and  acrimo- 
nious :  much  handled,  it  exulcerates  the  fkin.  Taken  internally,  it  adts 
as  a  powerful  attenuant  and  aperient  ;  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains  it  pro- 
motes expedtoration  and  urine:  in  fomewhat  larger  ones,  it  proves  emetic 
and  fometimes  purgative.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  diuretics  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  and  exped:orants  in  afthmatic  ones,  where  the  lungs  or 
ftomach  are  opprelTed  by  tenacious  phlegm,  or  injured  by  the  imprudent 
ufe  of  opiates. 

This  medicine,  on  account  of  its  ungrateful  tafle,  is  mofl  commodioufly 
taken  in  the  form  of  pills  3  into  which  the  dried  root  may  be  reduced, 
Pil.fcillkic^  by  beating  it  with  thrice  its  weight  each  of  ammoniacum  and  leffer 
Fhar.  Edtnb.  cardamom-fceds  in  powder,  and  extradl  of  liquorice,  and  afufficient  quan^ 
tity  of  limple  fyrup.  In  whatever  form  fquills  are  given,  unlefs  when 
deiigned  to  ad;  as  an  emetic,  the  addition  of  fome  grateful  aromatic 
material  is  of  ufe,  to  prevent  the  naufea  which  of  themfelves  they  are 
very  apt,  even  in  fmall  dofes,  to  occafion. 

The  frefli  root  lofes  in  drying  about  four  fifths  of  its  weight,  without 
any  confiderable  lofs  of  its  tafte  or  virtue  ;  the  vapour  which  exhales  ap- 
pearing to  be  little  other  than  merely  aqueous.  Hence  four  grains, 
which  are  the  mean  dofe  of  the  dry  root  in  powder,  are  equivalent  to 
Scilla  exfic-  near  a  fcruple  of  the  freih  fquill.  The  moft  convenient  way  of  drying 
^Lond.  ^'^Ed.  it  is,  after  peeling  off  the  outer  fkin,  to  cut  the  roots  tranfverfely  into 
thin  flices  (not  to  feparate  the  coats,  as  has  been  ufually  diredled)  and  ex- 
pofe  them  to  a  gentle  v/armth. 

The  ancients,  in  order  to  abate  the  acrimony  of  the  fquill  for  certain 
Scilla  coaa   purpofes,  inclofcd  it  (after  feparating  the  fkin,  and  the  fibres  at  the 
Fharm.LoJid.  i^q^^.q^^  with  the  hard  part  from  which  they  iffue)  in  a  pafte  made  of 
flour  and  water,  and  then  baked  it  in  an  oven,  till  the  pafte  became  dry, 
and  the  fquill  foft  and  tender  throughout.    The  fquill,  fo  prepared,  was 
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beaten  with  two  thirds  its  weight  of  flour,  the  mixture  formed  into  ""p^^'^^^j" 
troches,  and  dried  with  a  gentle  heat.    Thefe  troches  were  fuppofed  to 
be  alexipharmac,  and  in  this  light  were  made  an  ingredient  in  theriaca, 
for  which  purpofe  they  are  ftill  retained. 

Water,  wine,  proof  fpirit,  and  redtified  fpirit,  extract  the  virtues  both 
of  the  frefh  and  the  dry  root.  Nothing  rifes  in  diflillation  with  any  of 
thefe  menftrua,  the  entire  bitternefs  and  pungency  of  the  fquill  remaining 
concentrated  in  the  infpiffated  extradls  :  the  fpirituous  extrad:  is  in 
fmaller  quantity  than  the  watery,  and  of  a  proportionably  ftronger  almofl 
fiery  tafte. 

Alkalies  confiderably  abate  both  the  bitternefs  and  acrimony  of  the 
fquill :  vegetable  acids  make  little  alteration  in  either,  though  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  acid  tafte  renders  that  of  the  fquill  more  fupportable. 
Thefe  acids  extradt  its  virtue  equally  with  watery  or  fpirituous  menftrua; 
and,  as  an  expedtorant  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  excellently  coincide 
with  it.     The  college  of  London  diredls  an  acetous  tindture  to  be  Acetumfcil- 
prepared,  by  macerating  a  pound  of  the  dry  roots  in  fix  pints  of  vinegar,  ^ig^^^^Ed, 
with  a  gentle  heat :  tt>  the  liquor  prefled  out,  and  after  fettling  poured 
off  from  the  feces,  one  twelfth  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit  is  added,  to- 
prevent  its  growing  foon  foul.    The  college  of  Edinburgh  for  the  fame 
preparation  directs  the  proportions  of  two  ounces  of  dried  fquills,  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  diftilled  vinegar,  and  three  ounces  of  redlified  fpirit. 
A  fcillitic  oxymel  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  quart  of  the  acetous  tindlure  Oxym.  fcil- 
with  three  pounds  of  clarified  honey,  till  the  mixture  acquires  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a  fyrup  :  and  a  fyrup  of  fquills,  by  diflTolving  three  pounds  Syr.  fcilUt. 
and  a  half  of  fine  fugar  in  two  pounds  of  the  vinegar.    Thefe  preparations 
are  ufed,  as  expedlorants,  in  dofes  of  one,  two,  or  three  drams,  along 
with  cinnamon  or  fome  other  grateful  water  :  where  the  firfl  pafTages 
are  overloaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  an  ounce  or  more  is  given  at  once,  to 
procure  a  more  fpeedy  and  efiediual  evacuation  by  vomit. 

S  C  I  N  C  U  S. 

SC INCUS  Pharm.  Lond.  Scincus  feu  crocodilus  terrejiris  Raii, 
The  Skink  :  a  fmall  amphibious  animal,  of  the  lizard  kind,  clothed 
with  greyifli  fcales,  caught  about  the  Nile,  Gfr.  and  thence  brought, 
dried,  to  us,  remarkably  fmooth  and  gloffy  as  if  varnifhed.    The  flefh 
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of  this  animal,  particularly  of  the  belly,  has  been  faid  to  be  diuretic, 
alexipharmac,  aphrodifiac,  and  ufeful  in  leprous  diforders.  Whatever 
virtues  it  may  have  when  ufed  frefh,  as  food,  it  is  not  expelled  to  be 
of  any  importance  as  it  comes  to  us,  and  ferves  only  to  increafe  the 
jiumber  of  the  articles  of  which  mithridate  is  compofed. 

SCORDIUM. 

SCORDIUM  Fharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  C.B.  Chamcedrys  palujiris 
&  triJJ'ago  palujiris  quihufdam  Teucrium  Scordium  Linn.  Water- 
germander  :  a  trailing  plant,  with  oblong,  oval,  indented,  foft, 
hoary  leaves,  fet  in  pairs,  without  pedicles :  in  their  bofoms  ifTue  pur- 
plifh  monopetalous  flowers,  not  above  four  or  five  together,  each  cut 
into  five  fegments  and  followed  by  four  fmall  feeds  lodged  in  the  cup. 
It  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  watery  places,  but  the  fhops  are  fupplied 
chiefly  from  gardens  :  it  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  fcordium,  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  yield  a  moderately 
ftrong  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  garlick  kind  :  to  the  tafle  they  difcover 
a  confiderable  bitternefs  and  fome  pungency  ;  but  the  aftringent 
power,  which  fome  afcribe  to  them,  could  not  be  diftinguiflied,  either 
by  the  tafte,  or  by  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  They  are  recommended 
as  alexipharmacs  and  corroborants,  in  malignant  and  putrid  diforders, 
and  in  laxities  of  the  intefl;ines  :  they  enter  feveral  officinal  compofitions 
in  thofe  intentions,  and  are  fometimes  employed  externally  in  antifeptic 
cataplafms  and  fomentations. 

On  keeping  the  dry  herb  for  fome  months,  its  fmell  is  difiipated ;  and 
the  bitternefs,  thus  divefted  of  the  flavouring  matter,  proves  confiderably 
lefs  ungrateful  than  at  firfl:.  The  leaves,  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
give  out  their  fmell  and  tafl:e  both  to  water  and  to  rectified  fpirit ;  and 
tinge  the  former  of  a  brownifh,  the  latter  of  a  deep  green  colour.  In 
difl:lllation,  their  peculiar  flavour  arifes  with  water;  but  the  impregnation 
of  the  difl;illed  fluid  is  not  fhrong,  nor  could  any  efl*ential  oil  be  obtained 
on  fubmitting  to  the  operation  feveral  pounds  of  the  herb  :  the  remain- 
ing decodtion,  infpiffated,  leaves  a  very  bitter  mucilaginous  extraft. 
Rectified  fpirit  brings  over  little  or  nothing  :  the  infpifl^ated  extradt  par- 
takes in  a  confiderable  degree  of  the  flavour  of  the  fcordium,  and  proves 
in  bitternefs  alfo  far  flronger  than  the  watery. 
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S  C  O  R  Z  O  N  E  RA. 

SCORZONERA  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Scorzonera  latifolia  Jinuata 
C.  B.  Viperaria  &  ferpentaria  hifpanica  qtiibufdam.  Scorzonera  hifpanica 
Linn.  Vipers-grass  :  a  plant  with  large  fharp-pointed  leaves, 
llightly  linuated  about  the  edges,  having  a  large  prominent  rib  in  the 
middle,  joined  to  the  ftalks  without  pedicles  :  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches  grow  yellow  flofculous  flowers,  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  followed  by 
oblong  roundifh  ftriated  feeds  winged  with  down  :  the  root  is  long, 
lingle,  from  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  of  a 
dark  colour  on  the  outfide  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  common  in  our  culinary  gardens. 

The  roots  of  fcorzonera  have  been  employed  medicinally  as  alexi- 
pharmacs,  and  in  hypochondriacal  diforders  and  obflrudtions  of  the 
vifcera ;  but  at  prefent  are  more  properly  looked  upon  as  alimentary 
articles,  in  general  falubrious,  and  moderately  nutritious.  They  abound 
with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  foft  fweetifh  tafte,  but  which  in  drying  con- 
trails a  flight  bitternefs.  Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are  con- 
fiderably  fweet  and  mucilaginous  :  extracts  made  by  redlified  fpirit  have 
a  lefs  degree  of  fweetiflinefs,  accompanied  with  a  flight  grateful  warmth. 
In  Cartheufer's  experiments,  the  fpirituous  extrad:  amounted  to  one 
third  the  weight  of  the  root,  and  the  watery  to  above  one  half :  as  his 
watery  extra<ft,  though  in  larger  quantity  than  the  fpirituous,  was 
neverthelefs,  like  mine,  fweeter,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  fweet  matter 
of  fcorzonera  is  fomewhat  different,  in  regard  to  its  folubility,  from  that 
of  moll  of  the  other  vegetable  fweets  that  have  been  examined,  the 
fpirituous  extracts  having  generally  much  the  greateft  fweetnefs, 

S  C  ROP  HULARIA. 

FIGWORT:  a  plant  with  fquare  ftalks  the  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  at 
difl:ances,  in  oppofite  dire(5tions  ;  the  branches  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes 
of  irregular,  purple,  helmet-fhaped  flowers ;  each  of  which  is  followed 
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by  a  roundifh  pointed  capfule,  containing  numerous  fmall  feeds  in  two 
cells.    It  is  perennial. 

1.  %CRo-pnM'L ARi A  vxiLGARis  Pharm.  Edinb. fa)    Scrophularia  nodofa 
fcetida  C.  B.    Millemorbia  quibufdam.    Scrophularia  nodofa  Linn.  Com- 
mon figwort  or  kernelwort :  with  the  leaves  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  and 
ferrated  about  the  edges ;  the  roots  long,  thick,  and  full  of  knots  and 
tubercles.    It  grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  celebrated  both  internally 
and  externally,  againft:  inflammations,  the  piles,  fcrophulous  tumours, 
and  old  ulcers.  Their  fenflble  qualities  are,  a  rank  fmell  fomewhat 
like  that  of  elder  leaves  but  ftronger,  and  a  difagreeable  bitterifh  tafte. 
The  anodyne  and  anti-inflammatory  virtues,  which  they  are  reckoned 
to  exert  in  external  applications,  are  attributed  in  great  part  to  the 
odorous  matter,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhat  of  the  narcotic  kind  : 
the  root,  which  has  lefs  of  this  fmell  than  the  leaves,  has  been  generally 
preferred  for  internal  ufe.  At  prefent,  they  are  both  among  us  dif- 
regarded. 

2.  Scrophularia  aquatic  a  major  feu  Betonica  aquatica  Pharm, 
Pidmb.(a)  Scrophularia  aquatica  major  C.  B.  Scrophularia  aquatica 
Linn.  Greater  water  figwort,  water  betony  :  with  the  leaves  oblong, 
nearly  oval,  crenated  about  the  edges ;  the  flalks  winged  at  the  angles ; 
the  root  compofed  of  numerous  white  firings  ifl"uing  from  one  head.  It 
grows  in  watery  places,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  recommended  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
thofe  of  the  preceding,  to  which  they  have  by  fonie  been  preferred  :  in 
tafl:e  and  fmell,  they  are  fimilar,  but  weaker.  Mr,  Marchant  reports, 
in  the  memoires  of  the  French  academy,  that  this  plant  is  the  fame  with 
the  iquetaia  of  the  Brazilians,  celebrated  as  a  fpecific  corred:or  of  the  ill 
flavour  of  fena  :  on  his  authority,  the  Edinburgh  college,  in  their  com- 
mon infufion  of  that  drug,  directed  two  thirds  its  weight  of  the  water 
figwort  leaves  to  be  joined  ;  but  as  they  have  now  difcarded  this  in- 
gredient, we  may  prefume  that  it  was  not  found  to  be  of  much  ufe. 
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S  E  D  U  M. 

SEDUM  MAJUS  feu  Sempervlvum  majus  Fharm.Edinb.(a)  Sediim 
majtis  uulgare  C.  B.  Aizoon  &  barba  jovis  quibufdam.  Se?npervivnm 
teSiorum  Linn.  Housele-ek  or  Sengreen  :  a  plant  with  numerous, 
thick,  ftiff,  flefhy,  pointed  leaves,  lying  over  one  another  in  form  of  a 
roundifh  clufler ;  in  the  middle  of  which  rifes  a  ftiff  ftalk,  covered  with 
fmaller  leaves,  divided  at  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  purplifh 
flowers  with  twelve  petala,  which  are  followed  by  the  fame  number 
of  capfules  full  of  fmall  feeds.  It  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  grows  on 
old  walls  and  the  tops  of  houfes,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  houfeleek,  of  no  remarkable  fmell,  difcover  to  the  tafte 
a  mild  fubacid  aufterity :  their  expreffed  juice,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  hue 
when  filtered,  yields  on  infpilTation  a  deep  yellow,  tenacious,  muci- 
laginous mafs,  confiderably  acidulous  and  acerb  :  from  whence  it  may 
be  prefumed,  that  this  herb  has  fome  claim  to  the  refrigerant  and  re- 
ftringent  virtues  that  have  been  afcribed  to  it.  It  is  obfervable  that  the 
filtered  juice,  on  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine,  forms  a  light  white  coagulum,  like  creme  or  fine  pomatum,  of  a 
weak  but  penetrating  tafte  :  this,  freed  from  the  fluid  part,  and  expofed 
to  the  air,  almoft  totally  exhales.  From  this  experiment  it  is  concluded 
by  fome  that  houfeleek  contains  a  volatile  alkaline  {2\t(b)\  but  the  juice 
coagulates  in  the  fame  manner  with  volatile  alkalies  themfelves,  as  alfo 
with  fixt  alkalies  :  acids  produce  no  coagulation. 

SELENITES. 

SELENITES  :  an  earthy  or  ftony  concrete;   not  difToluble  in 
acids  j  calcining  in  a  gentle  heat  into  a  foft  powder "f*,  which  forms  a  t  Plafter  of 
tenacious  pafte  with  water :  compofed  of  calcareous  earth  and  vitriolic 
acid. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  poured  on  crude  calcareous  earths,  as  chalk, 
limeftone,  marble,  does  not  diflfolve  or  unite  with  them,  at  leaft  in  any 
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confiderable  degree :  but  if  the  earth  be  previoufly  diffolved  in  any  other 
acid,  the  vitriolic  acid,  fuperadded  to  this  folution,  abforbs  the  diflblved 
earth,  and  forms  with  it  a  concrete  no  longer  foluble,  which  of  courfe 
renders  the  liquor  milky,  and  on  ftanding  fettles  to  the  bottom,  either  in 
a  powdery  or  cryftalline  form,  according  as  the  liquor  was  lefs  or  more 
diluted  with  water.  Native  mineral  concretes  of  this  kind,  when  pellucid 
and  cryftalline,  are  called  felenites  ;  when  compofed  of  a  number  of  thin 
tranfparent  coats  or  leaves,  lapis  fpecularisy  Mufcovy  glafs^  or  ijinglafs -y 
when  in  large  ftony  maffes,  of  a  granulated  texture,  gypfum ;  and  when 
the  malTes  are  of  a  fibrous  texture,  Jiriated  gypfum  or  Englijh  talc.  All 
thefe  fubftances  are  made  to  difcover  their  compolition,  by  ftrongly  cal- 
cining them  in  contadl  with  the  burning  fuel :  the  inflammable  principle 
of  the  coals  abforbs  their  vitriolic  acid,  from  which  combination  is  pro- 
duced common  fulphur,  greateft  part  of  which  exhales  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing calcined  earth,  thus  deprived  of  the  acid,  is  found  to  be  a  perfed: 
quicklime. 

This  concrete,  in  its  different  forms,  has  been  recommended  as  an 
aftringent  in  fluxes  and  hemorrhagies  y  a  virtue  which  agrees  but  ill  with 
its  indiffolubility  and  want  of  tafte.  It  is  often  met  with  in  the  reiidua 
of  waters,  both  of  the  common  and  medicinal  fprings. 

S^E  N  A. 

SENA  Ph.  Land.  Senna  Ph.  Edinb.  Folium  orientale.  Sena  r 
the  leaf  of  an  annual,  woody,  pod-bearing  plant  (fenna  alexandrina 
JivefoliisacufisC.B.  CaJJia  (fenna)  Joliolis  trijugatis  quadrijugatifque 
Linn.)  brought  dry  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  It  is  of  a  lively  yel- 
lowifh  green  colour,  an  oblong  fomewhat  oval  figure,  fharp-pointed 
at  the  ends,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  not  a  full  inch  in 
length.  Some  inferiour  forts  are  brought  from  Tripoli  and  other  places  : 
thefe  may  be  diftinguifhed,  by  their  being  either  narrower,  longer,  and 
iharper  pointed;  or  larger,  broader,  and  round  pointed,  with  fmall  pro- 
minent veins  or  large,  obtufe,  and  of  a  frefh  green  colour  without  any 
yellow  caft. 

Sena  is  a  moderately  ftrong,  and  in  general  a  fafe  cathartic  :  Geoffroy 
fpecifies  hemorriiagies,  inflammations  of  all  kinds,  and  diforders  of  the 
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breaft,  as  being  almoft  the  only  exceptions  to  its  ufe.  The  dofe  in  fub- 
flance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  in  infufion,  from  one  dram  to  three 
or  four.  It  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menflrua  : 
to  water  and  proof  fpirit  it  communicates  a  brownifli  colour,  more  or  lefs 
deep  according  to  the  proportions ;  to  rectified  fpirit,  a  fine  green. 
There  are  two  inconveniences  often  complained  of  in  this  medicine,  its 
being  liable,  in  moft  conftitutions,  to  occafion  gripes  j  and  its  being  ac- 
companied with  an  ill  flavour,  which  is  apt  to  naufeate  both  the  ftomach 
and  the  palate.  The  firft  may  be  greatly  obviated  by  dilution,  the  latter 
by  aromatic  and  other  additions  j  feveral  compofitions  of  this  kind  are 
prepared  in  the  (hops,  both  fufficiently  palatable,  and  which  operate  for 
the  moft  part  with  eafe  and  mildnefs. 

Six  drams  of  tamarinds,  one  of  cryftals  of  tartar,  half  a  dram  of  cori-  Infufum  ta- 
ander  feeds,  half  an  ounce  of  brown  fugar,  and  one,  two  or  three  drams  ^am^fenna. 
of  fena  are  infufed  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water,  in  an  unglazed  Pl^ar.Edinb. 
earthen  velTel,  for  four  hours,   and  then  ftrained.    Or  three  drams  of  Infuf.  fen3e 
fena  are  infufed  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  till  the  liquor  has  '^phlTmjlnd. 
grown  cold,  with  half  a  dram  of  lelTer  cardamom  feeds  hulked,  and  three 
fourths  of  a  dram  of  cryftals  of  tartar,  which  laft  are  previoufly  boiled  in 
the  water  till  diflblvcd  ;  or  with  two  drams  of  frefti  lemon  peel,  and  two  Infuf.  fen^e 
drams  by  meafure  of  lemon  juice.    The  committee  of  the  London  ^pharm^uTd. 
college  obferve,  that  this  laft  is  the  moft  agreeable  form,  they  have  been 
able  to  contrive,  for  the  exhibition  of  fena  to  thofe  who  are  more  than 
ordinarily  offended  with  its  flavour ;  and  that  though  acids  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  impede  the  adtion  of  water  on  vegetables,  yet  the  infufions  of 
fena  made  with  acids  are  found,  from  experience,  not  toTail  in  their  in- 
tention.   Indeed  if  the  acids  really  weaken  the  diflTolving  power  of  the  . 
water,  which  it  is  probable  they  do  in  fome  degree,  it  ftiould  feem  to 
be,  on  this  account,  rather  of  advantage  than  otherwife  j  for,  as  the 
committee  further  obferve,  in  a  medicine  very  naufeous  to  many,  it  is 
of  primary  confequence  that  only  the  lighter  and  leaft  difguftful  parts  be 
extracted.    On  this  principle,  fomc  macerate  the  fena  for  a  night  in  cold 
water,  which  becomes  fufficiently  impregnated  with  its  purgative  virtue, 
without  extradting  fo  much,  as  boiling  water  does,  of  the  naufeous 
matter  :  if  the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  fena,  be  boiled  a  little  by 
itfelf,  great  part  of  its  ill  flavour  will  be  diflipated  j  and  the  remains  of 
its  offenfivenefs  may  be  covered  by  infufing  in  it  fome  bohea  tea.    If  the 
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codlion  is  continued  for  any  confiderable  time,  the  purgative  virtue  of 
the  fena  will  be  diminifhed ;  for  the  infpiffated  watery  extracts  are 
fcarcely  found  to  purge  fo  much,  as  one  fourth  of  the  infulion  or  decoc- 
tion they  were  made  from,  or  fo  much  as  an  equal  weight  of  the  leaves 
in  fubftance. 

The  officinal  fpirituous  tindlures  of  fena  are  prepared  by  digeftion  for 
fome  days,  with -f- or  without ;|:  heat,  in  proof  fpirit.  The  proportions, 
in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  are  three  ounces  of  fena  to  a  quart  of  the 
fpirit,  to  which  are  added  four  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins,  three  drams  of 
caraway  feeds,  and  one  dram  of  lefTer  cardamom  feeds  hulked  :  in  the 
Edinburgh,  two  ounces  of  fena  to  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  fpirit, 
with  the  addition  of  one  ounce  of  jalap,  half  an  ounce  of  coriander 
feeds,  and  four  ounces  of  white  fugar-candy  in  powder,  which  laft  is 
directed  to  be  diffolved  in  the  tindture  after  flraining  it  from  the  other 
ingredients.  Both  thefe  tinctures  are  agreeable  and  ufeful  carminative 
purgatives,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  fpiri- 
tuous liquors  :  the  ill  flavour  of  the  fena  is  in  great  meafure  covered,  and 
its  offending  the  ftomach  or  producing  gripes  prevented,  by  the  warm 
feeds  and  the  fweets.  Several  compofitions  of  this  kind  have  been  offered 
to  the  public,  under  different  names :  the  two  above  are  inferiour  to 
none  ;  and  fuperiour  to  moil  of  them. 

SERPEN  TA  R  I  A. 

serpent: ARIA  VIRGINIAN  A  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Ser- 
pent aria  uirginiana  &  Viperina  &  Coliibrina  uirginiana  Pharm,  Parif. 
Virginian  snakeroot  :  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  ariftolochia  growing 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  arijiokchia  (ferpentaria)  foliis  cordatis  oblongis 
planisy  cauUbus  injirmis  jlexuojis  teretibusy  jioribus  folitariis  Linn.  The 
root  is  fmall,  light,  bufhy,  compofed  of  a  number  of  firings  or  fibres 
ilTuing  from  one  head  and  matted  together,  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  paler  or  yellowifh  within. 

Snakeroot  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  valerian, 
but  more  agreeable,  and  a  warm  bitterifh  pungent  tafle,  which  is  not 
eafily  concealed  or  overpowered  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  materials. 
It  gives  out  its  adive  matter  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  and  tinges 
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the  former  of  a  deep  brown,  the  latter  of  an  orange  colour.  Greateft 
part  of  its  fmell  and  flavour  is  carried  off^  in  evaporation  or  diftillation  by 
both  menftrua  :  along  with  water  there  arifes,  if  the  quantity  of  the 
root  fubmitted  to  the  operation  be  large,  a  fmall  portion  of  a  pale-colour- 
ed eflfential  oil,  of  a  confiderable  fmell,  but  no  very  ftrong  tafte,  greateft 
part  of  the  camphorated  pungency,  as  well  as  bitteriflinefs  of  the  root, 
remaining  in  the  infpiflated  extract.  The  fpirituous  extradl  is  ftronger 
than  the  watery  ;  not  fo  much  from  its  having  loft  lefs  in  the  evaporation, 
as  from  its  containing  the  adive  parts  of  the  root  concentrated  into  a 
fmaller  volume;  its  quantity  amounting  only  to  about  one  half  of  that 
of  the  other. 

This  root  is  a  warm  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  It  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  principal  medicines  of  the  alexipharmac  kind  ;  and  as  fuch  is  in 
general  ufe,  in  low  malignant  fevers  and  epidemic  difeafes,  for  railing 
the  pulfe,  promoting  a  diaphorefis,  and  corred:ing  a  putrid  difpofition 
of  the  humours.  It  is  given,  in  fubftance,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple 
or  half  a  dram;  in  decodtion  or  infufion,  to  a  dram  and  upwards. 
Tinctures  of  it  are  prepared  in  the  fliops,  by  macerating  three  ounces  Tinftura 
of  the  root  in  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit-f-,  or  two  ounces,  with  one  dram 
of  cochineal,  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  fame  fpirit  J.  t  Ph.Edinb. 


S  El  S  E  L  I, 

SESELI  Fharm.  Lond.  higujiicum  quod fefeli  officinarum  C.  B.  La- 
ferpitium  Siler  Lin?!.  Hartwort  or  Sermountain  :  a  tall  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  with  large  leaves,  compofed  of  oblong  pointed  fedions  fet 
in  pairs  or  three  together :  the  entire  umbel,  and  its  fubdivifions,  have 
a  circle  of  little  leaves  at  their  origin  :  the  feeds  are  large,  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  oblong,  flat  on  one  flde,  convex  and  ftriated  on  the  other, 
and  edged  with  a  leafy  margin  :  the  root  is  large,  thick,  and  branched. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
is  raifed  with  us  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June. 

Both  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  which  are  the  part  directed  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias, and  the  roots,  appear  to  be  ufeful  aromatics,  though  not 
regarded  in  practice ,  of  an  agre'eable  fmell,  and  a  warm  glowing  fweeti/h 
tafte.    The  roots  have  the  greateft  warmth  and  pungency  :  the  feeds,  the 

greateft 
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greateft  fweetnefs  and  the  moft  pleafant  flavour.  A  fpirituous  extrad  of 
the  feeds  is  a  very  elegant  aromatic  fweet. 

SESELI   MA  S  S  I L  I E  N  S  E. 

SESELI  MASSILIENSE  Phar?n.  Edinb.(a)  Sefeli  maffilienfe 
fceniculi folio  C.  B.  Fceniculum  tortuofum  J.  B.  Sefeli  tortuofum  Linn. 
Hartwort  of  Marseilles  :  a  large  fpreading  branched  umbelli- 
ferous plant ;  with  the  ftalk  and  branches  firm,  woody,  knotty,  and 
varioufly  bent ;  the  leaves  finely  divided,  like  thofe  of  fennel,  but  fome- 
what  thicker,  ftiorter,  ftiffer,  and  more  diftant  from  one  another  j  the 
feeds  alfo  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  fennel,  and  of  a  pale  grey  colour.  It  is 
perennial,  and  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence 
the  feeds  are  fometimes  brought  to  us. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  very 
warm  biting  tafte  :  they  are  more  pungent  than  thofe  of  the  foregoing 
fefeli,  but  want  their  fweetnefs. 

S  IG  IL  LU  M  SALOMONIS. 

CONFALLARIA  feu  Sigillum  Salomonis  Pharm.  Edinb.(b)  Poly- 
gonatum  latifolium  'uulgare C.B.  Convallaria  multiflora  Linn .  Solomons- 
seal  :  a  plant  with  unbranched  ftalks,  bearing  oval  narrow  leaves  ribbed 
like  thofe  of  plantane,  generally  all  on  one  fide :  on  the  other  fide  hang 
oblong  monopetalous  white  flowers,  two  or  more  together,  on  long 
pedicles,  followed  each  by  a  black  berry :  the  root  is  white,  thick, 
flefhy,  with  feveral  joints,  and  fome  flat  circular  deprefiions  fuppofed  to 
refemble  the  ftamp  of  a  feal.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
flowers  in  May. 

The  roots  of  Solomons-feal  are  recommended  externally  as  reft:rin- 
gents  J  and  internally  as  incraflants  and  mild  corroborants.  They  have 
little  or  no  fmell ;  to  the  tafte  they  difcover  a  confiderable  fweetnefs  and 
vifcidity,  followed  by  a  very  flight  impreflion  of  bitterifhnefs  and  acri- 

CaJ  Expunged. 

*f/>J  The  Edinburgh  college  give  the  Convallaria  Polygonatnm  of  Linnaeus  as  their  fpecies. 
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mony,  which  is  diffipated  by  boiling.  It  is  faid  that  they  have  been  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  the  hsemorrhoids/^^y.  The  flowers,  berries,  and  leaves, 
are  acrid  and  poifonous^^^. 

SIMAROUBA. 

SIMAROUBA  Pharm.  Edtnb.  the  bark  of  the  Raffia  Simarouba, 
Linn.  fuppl.  ^ajjia  dioicdy  Pharm.  Suec.  Evonymus  fruBu  nigro  tetra- 
gono  Barrer.  Mquin.  It  is  brought  from  Guiana,  in  long  pieces,  of  a 
yellowifh  white  colour,  light,  tough,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture. 

Mr.  de  Juffieu  reports,  that  this  bark  is  of  common  ufe  in  Guiana, 
againft  dyfenteric  fluxes,  and  was  brought  from  thence  into  Europe  in 
the  year  171 3  :  that  the  fluxes  which,  in  France,  fucceeded  the  excef- 
fively  hot  fummer  of  171 8,  and  which  not  only  refiflied,  but  were  aggra- 
vated by,  purgatives,  afliringents,  and  ipecacoanha,  happily  yielded  to 
fimaruba  :  that  decoftions  of  an  ounce  or  half  an  ounce  in  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  dofe  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Guiana,  occafloned  often 
vomiting,  almoft  always  uneafy  fweats,  and  fometimes  an  increafe  of  the 
bloody  and  ferous  difcharges  by  fliool ;  but  that  a  decodtion  of  two  drams 
in  a  quart  of  water,  boiled  to  the  confumption  of  one  third,  divided 
into  four  dofes,  and  taken  warm  at  intervals  O;^  three  hours,  abated  the 
pain  in  one  day,  and  when  continued  for  a  fhort  time  completed  the 
cure,  without  producing  any  naufea  or  difturbance  :  that  it  is  not  accom- 
panied with  the  ill  efFefts  of  afl;ringents  :  that  it  abates  fpafmodic  and 
hyflieric  fymptoms  :  that  it  anfwers  beft  in  fluxes  of  the  ferofo-bilious, 
bloody  and  mucous  kind,  fupported  by  a  convulflve  motion  of  the  in- 
tefl:ines,  where  there  is  no  fever,  where  the  functions  of  the  fl:omach  are 
unhurt,  and  in  tenefmi  ,^<7^ .  Dr.  Degner  likewife  made  ufe  of  this  bark 
in  the  above  form,  with  good  fuccefs,  after  proper  evacuations,  in  an 
epidemic  putrid  dyfentery,  which  raged  at  Nimeguen  during  the  fummer 
and  autumn  of  1736  :  he  fays  it  adted  mildly  and  almofl:  infenfibly,  and 
that  its  eff'edts  were  fpeedier  in  bloody  than  in  bilious  difcharges  :  he 
takes  notice  alfo  that  the  barks  procured  under  the  name  of  fimaruba,  in 
difl^erent  parts  of  Holland,   from  Leipfick,  and  from  Paris,  differed 


fa  J  CuUen,  Mat.  Me^.  (b)  Id. 

(c)  Mem,  de  I'acad.  des  fcienc.  de  Paris,  1729.    Geoffroy,  mat,  med.  ii.  211. 
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greatly  in  quality  from  one  another  i  but  does  not  mention  what  the 
differences  were,  nor  the  qualities  of  the  genuine  or  beft  fort^^s; J . 

The  fimaruba,  which  I  have  met  with  in  our  fhops,  has  a  moderately 
ftrong,  durable,  not  very  ungrateful  bitter  tafte,  without  fmell,  and 
without  any  manifeft  aftringency.  Macerated  in  water,  or  in  redified 
fpirit,  it  quickly  impregnates  both  menftrua  with  its  bitternefs,  and 
with  a  yellow  tindure.  It  feems  to  give  out  its  virtue  more  perfedtly  to 
cold  than  to  boiling  water ;  the  cold  infufion  being  rather  ftronger  in  tafte 
than  the  decodion ;  which  laft,  of  a  tranfparent  yellow  colour  whilft 
hot,  grows  turbid  and  reddifh  brown  as  it  cools.  The  milky  appearance, 
which  Juffieu  fays  it  communicates  to  boiling  water,  I  have  not  obferved 
in  the  decodion  of  any  of  the  fpecimens  I  examined. 

S  I  N  A  P  1. 

SI  NAP  I  Pharm.  Lond.  Sinapi  album  Pharm.  Edinb.  Sinapi  rapi 
folio  C.  B.  Sinapis  nigra  Liinn.^  (b)  Mustard:  an  annual  plant; 
with  long  rough  leaves  divided  to  the  rib  into  irregular  fegments,  of 
which  the  extreme  one  is  largeft ;  producing,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
tetrapetalous  yellow  flowers,  followed,  each,  by  a  fhort,  fmooth,  quad- 
rangular pod,  divided  longitudinally  by  a  membrane  which  projeds  at 
the  ends,  containing  fmafi,  roundifh,  reddifh-brown  or  dark-coloured 
feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  England,  but  commonly  cultivated  for  medicinal 
and  dietetic  ufe. 

Mustard  feed  is  one  of  the  flrongefl:  of  the  pungent,  flimulating, 
diuretic  medicines  that  operate  without  exciting  much  heat.  It  is  fome- 
times  taken,  unbruifed,  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at  a  time ;  in 
paralytic,  cachedic,  and  ferous  diforders.  In  this  manner  of  exhibition 
it  generally  opens  the  body;  whereas  the  powder  is  apt  to  occafion  vomit- 
ing, in  which  intention  it  is  fometimes  given  difFufed  in  warm  water, 
of  which  repeated  draughts  muft  be  drunk,  to  continue  the  effed.  It  is 
applied  alfo,  as  an  external  flimulant,  to  benumbed  or  paralytic  limbs ; 

(a)  Hijl.  dyfenteria  hiliofo-contaglofa,  in  Append,  ad  all.  tiat.  curio/,  •vol.  v. 
*C^)  Th.Q  Sinapis  alba  Linn,  is  the  Edinburgh  fpecies,  which  differs  little  from  the  black,  or 
coniHion,  except  in  being  lefs  pungent  and  bitter,    It  lliould  feem  therefore  to  be  lefs  proper  for 
external  ufe,  at  leaft, 

to 
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to  parts  afFedled  with  fixt  rheumatic  pains  ;  and  to  the  foles  of  the  feet, 
in  the  low  ftage  of  acute  difeafes,  for  raifing  the  pulfe:  in  this  intention, 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  powdered  feeds  and  crumb  of  bread,  with 
the  addition,  fometimes,  of  a  little  bruifed  garlick,  are  made  into  a 
cataplafm  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  vinegar. 

Muftard  feed  yields  upon  expreffion  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil,  Ol.  fern  in. 
which  is  by  fome  recommended  externally  againft  rheumatifms  and 
pallies,  though  it  has  nothing  of  that  quality  by  which  the  feeds  them- 
felves  prove  ufeful  in  thofe  diforders  ;  the  oil  being  mild  and  infipid  as 
that  of  olives,  and  the  pungency  of  the  feed  remaining  entire  in  the  cake 
left  after  the  expreffion.  Nor  ia  any  confiderable  part  of  the  pungent 
matter  extradled  by  reftified  fpirit ;  the  tincture,  which  is  of  a  pale  am- 
ber colour,  having  very  little  tafle  ;  and  the  extract,  obtained  by  infpif- 
fating  it,  being  only  bitterifh  and  oily  :  the  quantity  of  extra<S  is  about 
one  fixteenth  the  weight  of  the  feeds.  The  bruifed  feeds  give  out  readily 
to  water  nearly  the  whole  of  their  active  matter :  added  to  boiling  milk, 
they  curdle  it,  and  communicate  their  pungency  to  the  whey.  Diftilled 
with  water,  they  yield  a  limpid  elTential  oil,  extremely  pungent  and 
penetrating  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  and  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  the 
aqueous  fluid:  the  remaining  decodtion,  thus  diverted  of  the  principle  in 
which  alone  the  acrimony  of  the  muflard  refides,  leaves  on  being  infpif- 
fated  a  fweetifh  mucilaginous  extradt. 


S  O  L  A  N  V  M. 

NIGHTSHADE:  a  plant  with  a  monopetalous  flower,  divided 
into  five  fegments,  having  its  cup  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the 
fame  number  of  flamina  in  the  middle,  and  followed  by  a  juicy  berry. 

I.  Belladona  Pharm.Edi?tb.&  Parif.  Solaiium  melano^erafos  C .  B. 
Solanum  lethale.  Atropa  Belladonna  Linn.  Deadly  nightfhade  or 
dwale :  with  the  leaves  oval,  pointed,  fomewhat  hairy ;  the  flowers 
folitary  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  of  a  dull  purplifh  colour,  tubulous, 
flightly  cut,  with  the  flamina  feparate  from  one  another ;  the  berries  of 
a  gloflTy  black.  It.is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fome  fhady  wafle  grounds, 
and  flowers  in  July.  ' 
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2.  SoLANUM  Pharm.  Parif.  Solaniim  qfficinariim  C.  B.  So/anum 
nigrum  Linn.  Garden  nightfliade  ;  with  the  leaves  oval,  pointed, 
having  generally  fome  irregular  indentations  j  the  flow^ers  in  clufters, 
white,  not  tubulous,  deeply  cut,  the  fegments  fpread  out,  and  the  tips  of 
the  ftamina  united  into  one  button  ;  the  berries  black.  It  is  annual, 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  cultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  a  faint  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  narcotic 
kind,  which  in  drying  is  diffipated  :  on  the  organs  of  tafte,  whether  frefh 
or  dry,  they  make  fcarcely  any  impreffion.  Their  effects  are  neverthelefs 
very  powerful  :  in  external  applications,  they  are  faid  to  adt  as  refri- 
gerants, refolvents,  and  difcutients  :  taken  internally,  in  the  quantity  of 
not  many  grains,  they  are  highly  deleterious,  the  firft  fomewhat  the 
moft  fo.  In  very  fmall  dofes,  as  an  infufion  in  boiling  water  of  half  a 
grain  or  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves,  they  occafion  a  warmth  over  the  whole 
body  i  which  is  often  followed  by  a  fweat,  or  an  increafe  of  the  urinary 
difcharge,  or  fome  loofe  ftools,  or  a  licknefs  and  vomiting ;  and  often 
by  a  headach,  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  and  other  paralytic  fymp- 
toms  faj.  In  fome  cancerous,  ulcerous,  and  hydropic  cafes,  thefe  infu- 
fions  have  been  repeated,  at  bed-time,  every  two  or  three  nights  or  oftener, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  leaves  in  each  dofe  increafed  gradually  to  five  or 
fix  grains  or  more,  with  apparent  benefit :  but  they  are  fo  variable  and 
irregular  in  their  operation,  and  fo  liable,  not  only  to  fail  of  giving  relief, 
but  to  be  produdiive  of  very  alarming  fymptoms  by  ftrongly  affecting  the 
nervous  fyflem,  that  their  ufe  is  defervedly  laid  afide.  Their  good  effedls, 
when  they  happen  to  prove  medicinal,  feem  to  depend,  not  on  any  alte- 
rative or  peculiarly  deobflruent  power,  but  merely  on  the  evacuations 
they  produce  :  where  they  do  not  ad;  as  evacuants,  they  generally  aggra- 
vate the  complaints ^/^y/. 

*  In  the  Med.  Comment.  Vol.  I.  p.  419.  is  a  remarkable  cafe  of  the 
efhcacy  of  an  external  application  of  belladonna  in  difcufling  a  fcirrhous 

(aj  Mr.  Ray  gives  an  account,  from  his  own  knowledge,  of  a  pretty  remarkable  efFeft  of  a 
fmall  piece  (particula)  of  a  frefh  leaf  of  belladonna  applied  externally  to  a  little  ulcer,  fuppofed 
cancerous,  below  the  eye  :  the  uvea  became  in  one  night  fo  relaxed,  that  it  loft  all  power  of  con* 
tradting  the  pupil,  which,  though  expofed  to  the  ftrongeft  light,  continued  dilated  to  four  times 
its  natural  fize,  till  the  leaf  being  removed  the  parts  gradually  recovered  their  tone.  The  appli- 
cation was  repeated  three  feveral  times,  and  produced  always  the  fame  effed.     Hiji.  plant.  680. 

(b)  See  Mr.  Gataker's  obfervations  (and  the  fufplement  thereto)  on  the  internal  ufe  of  the  nightjhade, 
and  Mr.  Bromfeild's  account  of  the  Englijh  night/hades  and  their  effeSls. 

tumour 
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tumour  in  the  redlum,  near  the  anus,  which  almoft  totally  blocked  up 
the  paffage.  The  mode  of  application  was  a  poultice  of  the  root  boiled 
in  milk.  This  was  applied  to  the  anus  and  perinaeum,  and  renewed 
morning  and  evening.  In  the  fpace  of  a  month  it  entirely  diffolved  the 
tumour,  without  any  fuppuration,  or  difcharge  of  matter.  The  writer 
fays  that  he  could  add  more  inflances  of  the  good  eifedts  of  this  plant 
externally  applied. 

The  roots  and  berries  appear  to  partake  of  the  deleterious  qualities  of 
the  leaves^  though  probably  in  different  degrees  :  the  berries  in  particular 
feem  to  be  of  much  lefs  adtivity.  It  is  faid  that  three  or  four  of  the 
berries  of  the  deadly  nightfhade,  which  are  reckoned  more  virulent  than 
thofe  of  the  other  fort,  have  been  fometimes  eaten  without  injury  :  Gefner 
reports  that  their  expreffed  juice,  boiled  with  a  little  fugar  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a  fyrup,  proves,  in  dofes  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  an  effectual  and  fafe 
anodyne,  but  gives  a  particular  caution  not  to  exceed  this  dofe.  The  Succus  fplf- 
Edinburgh  college  has  direded  the  infpiifated  juice  of  thefe  berries  to  be  do^nnsp'^ 
kept  as  an  officinal.  . 

3.  Dulcamara  Pharm.  Edinb.  Solarium fcandens feu  dulcamara  C.  B. 
Amaradulcis  &  glycypicros  quibujdam.  Solanum  Dulcamara  Linn.  Woody 
nightfhade  or  Bitterfweet  :  with  feveral  of  the  leaves,  particularly  the 
upper  ones,  cut  deeply  into  three  fedtions,  or  rather  furnifhed  with  two 
fmaller  appendages  at  the  bottom  ;  the  flowers  in  cluflers,  of  a  blue 
colour,  with  the  fegments  fpread  out  and  the  flamina  united  as  in  the 
fecond  fpecies  ;  the  berries  red.  It  grows  by  the  fides  of  ditches  and  in 
moifl  hedges,  climbing  upon  the  bufhes,  with  winding,  woody,  but 
brittle  ftalks.    It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  roots  and  ftalks  of  this  fpecies  imprefs,  on  firfl  chewing  them, 
a  confiderable  bitternefs,  which  is  foon  followed  by  an  almoft  honey-like 
fweetnefs.  They  have  been  commended  in  different  diforders,  as  high  - 
refolvents  and  deobflruents  :  their  fenfible  operation  is  by  fweat,  urine, 
and  flool ;  the  dofe  from  four  to  fix  ounces  of  a  tindture  made  by  digefl- 
ing  four  ounces  of  the  twigs  in  a  quart  of  white  wine.  Experience  has 
fhewn,  that  they  are  by  no  means  equally  deleterious  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding nightfhades  ;  thit  they  ad:  more  regularly  and  uniformly  ;  and 
that,  without  producing  nervous  complaints,  they  produce  more  con- 
fiderable 
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iiderable  evacuations,  efpecially  by  ftool ;  but  their  virtues  in  particular 
cafes  have  not  yet  been  fufRciently  afcertained. 

*  In  a  medical  differtation  on  this  plant,  printed  at  Upfal,  a  light  de- 
codlion  and  infulion  of  the  ftalks  is  the  preparation  recommended,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  frequently  employed  with  fuccefs  in  violent  ifchiadic 
and  rheumatic  pains.  The  efficacy  of  the  dulcamara  in  the  jaundice, 
fcurvy,  fupprelTed  menfes,  and  the  lues  venerea,  is  alfo  mentioned  from 
other  authors, 

SPERMS     C  E  r  I. 

SPERMA  GET  I  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Spermaceti,  im- 
properly fo  called  :  a  fpecies  of  fat ;  found  in  certain  v^hales,  particularly 
in  their  heads;  artificially  'purified,  by  boiling  with  alkaline  lye,  to 
a  fnowy  whitenefs  ;  and  afterwards  broken  into  flakes.  It  differs  from 
the  other  animal  fats,  in  not  being  diffoluble  by  alkalies  or  combinable 
with  them  into  foap ;  and  in  rifing  almofl:  totally  in  diflillation,  not  in 
form  of  a  fluid  oil,  but  in  that  of  a  butyraceous  matter  refembling, 
both  in  confiftence  and  fmell,  the  butter  of  wax.  In  long  keeping,  it 
is  apt  to  turn  yellow  and  rancid  :  the  matter,  very  fmall  in  quantity, 
which  has  fuffered  this  change,  and  which  taints  the  reft,  is  found  to 
have  loft  the  difcriminating  charadlers  of  the  fpermaceti ;  being  diffoluble 
both  by  alkaline  lye  and  by  vinous  fpirits,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remainder 
white  and  fweet  as  at  firft. 

This  concrete,  of  a  foft  butyraceous  tafte  and  no  remarkable  fmell, 
is  given  with  advantage  in  tickling  coughs,  in  dyfenteric  pains  and 
erofions  of  the  inteftines,  and  in  fuch  cafes  in  general  as  require  the 
folids  to  be  foftened  and  relaxed,  or  acrimonious  humours  to  be  ob- 
tunded.  It  readily  diffolves  in  oils,  and  unites  by  liquefaction  with 
wax  and  relins  ;  and  in  thefe  forms  is  applied  externally.  For  internal 
ufe,  it  may  be  diffolved  in  aqueous  liquors  into  the  form  of  an  emulfion, 
by  trituration  with  almonds,  the  yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  and  more 
elegantly  by  mucilages  3  or  made  into  a  lohoch  with  proper  additions. 
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^SPIGELIA. 

SPIGELIA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Anthelmia  D^".  Lifting.  Spigelia  mari- 
landica  Linn.  Periclymeni  virginiani  Jlore  coccineo  plant  a  marilandica^  fpica 
ereSia,  foliis  conjugatis  Catejhy  carol.  Indian  pink:  this  plant  has 
a  perennial  fibrous  root,  whence  rife  fingle  ftems,  befet  with  oppofite 
oval-lanceolate,  entire  leaves,  and  crowned  with  a  fpike  of  tubular 
monopetalous  red  flowers,  with  five  ftamina  and  one  piftil.  Each  flower 
is  fucceeded  by  two  round  united  bivalvular  capfules,  containing  feveral 
fmall  feeds.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  South  Carolina,  and .  other 
fouthern  provinces  of  North  America. 

The  ufe  of  the  root  of  this  plant  as  an  anthelmintic  was  communicated 
from  the  native  Indians  to  the  colonifts,  and  it  has  fince  been  much 
employed  in  that  country.  The  firft  account  of  its  virtues  is  to  be 
met  with  in  a  paper  of  Dr.  Lining's,  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  EJfays  Phyjical 
and  Literary -y  and  Dr.  Garden  has  confirmed  it  in  Vol.  III.  of  the 
fame  publication,  and  has  given  a  figure  and  particular  defcription  of 
the  plant. 

The  root  is  given  both  in  powder  and  infufion  ;  but  the  powder  is 
efteemed  moft  efficacious.  The  dofe  is  not  accurately  afcertained,  but 
extends  from  twelve  to  fixty  or  feventy  grains  of  the  powder.  It  is 
found  to  be  mofi:  efficacious  when  it  purges,  which  it  does  not  always 
do  without  fome  additions.  The  exhibition  of  a  vomit  previous  to  the 
ufe  of  the  Indian  pink  has  proved  very  ferviceable.  It  fometimes  pro- 
duces difagreeable  effed:s  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  as  giddinefs,  dim- 
nefs  of  the  fight,  and  convulfive  motions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye. 
Thefe,  according  to  Dr.  Garden,  are  more  likely  to  happen  from  a  fmall 
dofe  than  a  large  one,  the  latter  more  certainly  proving  purgative  or 
emetic.  Dr.  Lining,  on  the  other  hand,  reprefents  thefe  effedts  as 
confequent  upon  too  large  a  dofe.  It  is  faid  to  a<fl  powerfully  as  a 
fedative  in  abating  the  exacerbations  of  low  remittent  worm-fevers. 

SPINA    C  ERVINA. 

SPINA  CERVINA  Pharm.  Lond.  Rhamnus  catharficus Jive  Spina 
cervina  Pharm.  Edinb.  Rhamnus  catharticus  C.  B.  &  Linn.  Spina 
infeBoria  et  cervifpina  quibufdam.       Buckthorn  :  a  prickly  bufh,  or 
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low  tree,  common  in  hedges  :  with  oval  pointed  leaves  ;  producing  in 
June  fmall  greenifli  flowers ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  Odtober  ripen- 
ing its  black  berries,  which  contain  a  dark  green  juice,  with  four  feeds 
in  each.  The  berries  of  the  black  alder  and  dogberry  tree,  which  are 
frequently,  in  our  markets,  mixed  with  or  fubftituted  for  thofe  of 
buckthorn,  may  be  diftinguifhed,  by  their  juice  having  no  greennefs, 
and  by  their  containing  only  one  or  two  feeds. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh, 
acrid,  naufeous  tafte.  They  operate  brifkly  by  ftool ;  and  occafion,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  thirft  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  not 
unfrequently  fevere  gripes,  efpecially  if  water-gruel  or  other  foft  di- 
luents are  not  freely  drank  foon  after  taking  them.  The  dofe  is  faid  to 
be,  about  twenty  of  the  frefh  berries  in  fubftance  j  twice  or  thrice  that 
number  in  deco£tion  ;  a  dram,  or  a  dram  and  a  half,  of  the  dried 
berries;  an  ounce  of  the  expreffed  juice  j  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  rob 
or  extradt  obtained  by  infpilTating  the  juice.  Among  us  they  have  been 
Syrupus  e  employed  only  in  the  form  of  a  fyrup,  in  which  they  feem  to  operate 
vma!  ^^^^  unkindly  than  in  any  other,  and  which  is  given  by  itfelf  in  dofes 

of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls,  or  mixed  in  fmaller  quantities  with  other 
cathartics.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  diredls  the  fyrup  to  be  prepared 
by  boiling  the  depurated  juice  with  fugar  to  a  due  confiflence  :  that  of 
London  adds  a  little  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  nutmegs,  with  a  view  to 
cover  in  fome  degree  the  ill  flavour  of  the  buckthorn  :  but  notwith- 
flianding  this  improvement  of  the  medicine,  it  is  fl:ill  fo  unpleafant  and 
fo  churlifh,  that  it  has  now  almofl  fallen  into  difufe. 

SPIRirUS    V  I  N  o  s  u  s. 

VINOUS  SPIRIT:  an  inflammable  fluid,  obtained  by  diftillation 
from  wines  or  other  fermented  liquors.  As  firfl:  diftiilled,  it  partakes 
both  of  the  phlegm  or  watery  part,  and  of  the  oil,  of  the  fermented 
liquor;  which  oil,  in  the  liquors  commonly  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  is 
naufeous  and  fetid. 

I.  Spiritus  vinosus  rectificatus  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Recfti- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine  :  a  vinous  fpirit  purified  as  much  as  poffible  both  from 
its  phlegm  and  ill  fmell. 

Spirits 
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Spirits  drawn  from  wine,  fuch  as  French  brandy,  may  be  in  great 
meafure  purified  by  fimple  diftillation^  in  tall  veffels,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  rifing  before  the  phlegm  :  if  French  brandy  be 
thus  diftilled  to  one  half,  the  diftilled  fpirit  proves  tolerably  pure.  But 
wine  or  brandy  being  in  tbis  country  too  dear  an  article  for  diftillation  ; 
and  all  vinous  fpirits,  when  perfedly  purified,  being  one  and  the  fame 
thing  ;  this  purification  is  chiefly  praftifed,  among  us,  on  the  cheaper 
fpirits  of  melaifes  and  malt  liquors.  Thefe  fpirits,  when  freed  by  diftil- 
lation  from  greateH:  part  of  their  phlegm,  are  ftill  found,  particularly  the 
latter,  to  abound  with  a  very  offenfive  oil.  To  feparate  this,  they  are 
mixed  with  equal  their  quantity  of  fpring  water,  and  the  fpirit  gently 
drawn  off  again  :  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  oil  is  thus  left  behind  in 
the  water,  which  now  proves  turbid,  and  milky,  and  very  naufeous  both 
in  fmell  and  tail:e.  By  repeating  this  ablution  with  frefli  quantities  of 
water,  the  foulefi;  and  moft  offenfive  fpirits  may  be  purified  from  all 
ill  flavour. 

Though  fpirits,  by  this  treatment,  may  be  divefled  of  their  oil,  they 
cannot  be  freed  wholly  from  phlegm  j  the  gentlefl  heat,  in  which  they 
can  be  diftilled,  being  fufficient  to  raife  a  little  watery  vapour.  To  com- 
plete the  purification,  therefore,  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  thoroughly  dried 
and  powdered,  is  added  ;  which,  imbibing  the  phlegm,  is  thereby  dif- 
folved  into  a  ponderous  liquid,  that  does  not  mingle  with  the  fpirit,  but 
fettles  at  the  bottom.  If  the  fpirit  is  very  phlegmatic,  four  pints  Will 
require  a  pound  of  the  alkali :  if  the  diflillation  has  been  performed  with 
due  care,  half  this  quantity,  or  lefs,  will  be  fufficient :  in  either  cafe,  if 
all  the  fait  difixjlves,  the  fpirit  is  to  be  digefted  with  a  little  more,  till 
at  leaft  a  part  remains  undiffolved.  The  fpirit,  now  poured  off,  is  to  be 
again  difi:illed,  in  order  to  feparate  from  it  a  portion  of  he  fait,  which 
has  united  with  it,  and  which,  though  extremely  minute,  is  fufficient  to 
vary,  in  fome  refpedls,  its  qualities.  As  fome  particles  of  the  alkali  are 
apt  to  be  carried  up  with  it  even  in  the  diftillation,  fo  as  to  communicate 
an  ill  flavour,  it  is  advifeable  to  previoufly  add  a  fmall  portion  of  calcined 
vitriol  or  burnt  alum,  which  will  completely  abforb  the  alkali,  without 
giving  any  new  impregnation  to  the  fpirit.  In  this  manner  was  prepared 
the  fpirit  ufed  in  the  experiments  of  the  prefent  work  under  the  name  of 
rediified  or  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

4  M  Vinous 
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Vinous  fpirits,  thus  red:iiied,  have  a  very  hot  pungent  tafte,  without 
any  particular  flavour.  They  readily  take  fire,  and  burn  totally  away, 
without  leaving  any  mark  of  an  aqueous  moifture  behind  ;  though  on 
catching  the  vapour  that  exhales  from  the  flame,  a  conflderable  quantity 
of  mere  water  is  colledied.  On  difliilling  them  with  the  gentlefl:  heat, 
the  lafl:  runnings  prove  as  colourlefs,  flavourlefs,  and  inflammable,  as  the 
firil.  They  dilfolve  difliilled  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  and  all  the  pure 
reflns,  into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  They  are  the  lighteft  of  almofl: 
all  known  liquids  :  exprefl!ed  oils,  which  fwim  on  water,  fink  freely  in 
thefe  to  the  bottom  :  a  meafure  which  holds  ten  ounces  by  weight  of 
water,  will  contain  little  more  than  eight  and  a  quarter  of  pure  fpirit. 

2.  Spiritus  vinosus  tenuior  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Proof  fpirit: 
the  fame  fpirit  containing  an  admixture  of  an  equal  quantity  [by  meafure] 
of  water.  "  The  befl:  proof  fpirit  is  that  difl:illed  from  French  wine  ; 
**  but  for  common  ufes,  may  be  employed  the  fpirit  drawn  from' the 
**  fyrupy  matter  which  feparates  in  the  purification  of  fugar,  commonly 
f  Ph.  Lond.  **  called  melafl^es-f*." — The  fpirits  ufually  met  with,  under  the  name  of 
proof,  are  thofe  difl;illed  from  different  fermented  liquors,  freed  from 
their  phlegm  and  their  flavour  only  to  a  certain  degree.  Their  purity, 
with  regard  to  flavour,  may  be  judged  by  the  tafl:e,  efpecially  if  the  fpirit 
be  firil  duly  diluted  :  of  their  flirength,  or  the  proportion  of  phlegm 
contained  in  them,  the  leafl:  uncertain  criterion  feems  to  be  their  gravity, 
which  is  efliimated  mofl:  commodioufly  by  the  hydrometer.  For  the  nicer 
purpofes,  a  pure  flavourlefs  proof  fpirit  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
foregoing  rectified  fpirit  with  an  equal  meafure  of  pure  water. 

Rectified  fpirit  coagulates  all  the  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  that  have 
been  tried,  except  bile  and  urine.  It  hardens  the  folid  or  confifl:ent  parts, 
and  preferves  them  from  corruption.  Applied  externally  to  living  animals, 
it  fl:rengthens  the  vefl^els,  contracts  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and 
deprives  them  of  fenfibility  :  hence  its  power  of  refliraining  hemorrhagies, 
abating  fuperficial  pains,  &c.  Received  into  the  ftomach,  undiluted,  it 
produces  the  like  effefts  ;  thickening  the  fluid,  and  contracting  all  the 
folid  parts  which  it  touches,  and  defhroying,  at  leafl;  for  a  time,  their  ufe 
and  oflice  :  if  the  quantity  taken  is  conflderable,  a  palfy,  or  apoplexy, 
follows,  and  fpeedily  proves  mortal. 

Proof 
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Proof  fpirits,  and  fuch  as  are  diluted  below  the  proof  iTirength,  have 
the  fame  effed^s  in  a  lower  degree.  Externally  they  are  of  ufe  in  corro- 
borant, anodyne,  and  antifeptic  fomentations.  Taken  inwardly,  in  fmall 
quantity,  they  flrengthen  lax  fibres,  incraffate  thin  fluids,  and  warm  the 
habit  :  in  larger  quantity,  they  diforder  the  fenfes,  deflroy  voluntary 
motion,  and  produce,  like  the  redified  fpirit,  a  mortal  apoplexy  or  palfy. 
- — Vinous  fpirits,  therefore,  in  fmall  quantity  and  properly  diluted,  may 
be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  relieving  of  fome  diforders  ;  whilfl 
in  larger  ones,  or  imprudently  continued,  they  ad:  as  a  poifon  of  a  par- 
ticular kind.  Their  moderate  ufe  is  the  moft  ferviceable  to  thofe,  who 
are.expofed  to  heat  and  moillure,  to  corrupted  air,  or  other  caufes  of 
colliquative  and  putrid  difeafes ;  the  moil  pernicious  in  the  oppofite  cir- 
cumflances,  and  to  thofe  who  are  afHided  with  hysterical  or  hypochon- 
driacal complaints ;  for  whatever  temporary  relief  thefe  fpirituous  cordials 
may  afford  in  the  lowneffes  to  which  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  per- 
fons  are  fubjed,  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  there  are 
none  who  feel  fo  foon  the  ill  effeds  arifmg  from  their  habitual  ufe. 

S  P  O  N  G  I  A. 

SPONGIA  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Sponge  :  a  foft,  light,  very 
porous  and  compreflible  fubftance,  readily  imbibing  water;  found  in  the 
fea,  adhering  to  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a  vegetable 
produdion,  but  is  more  probably,  like  the  corallines,  of  animal  origin. 
Chemically  analyfed,  it  yields,  like  animal  fubflances,  a  volatile  alkaline 
fait,  and  this  even  in  larger  quantity  than  I  have  obtained  from  any  of 
the  other  animal  matters  except  the  bags  of  the  filk-worm  :  the  caput 
mortuum,  incinerated,  yields  alfo  a  large  proportion  of  fixt  fait,  not 
however  an  alkaline  one  like  that  of  vegetables,  but  chiefly  of  the  marine 
kind  :  a  like  fait  is  obtainable  by  boiling  the  fponge  in  v/ater  without 
burning. 

Dry  fponge,  from  its  property  of  imbibing  and  fwelling  by  moifl:ure, 
is  fohietimes  ufed  as  a  tent  for  dilating  wounds  and  ulcers  :  for  this 
purpofe,  after  being  carefully  freed  from  the  fmall  ftones  generally  lodged 
in  it,  it  is  dipt  in  melted  wax,  and  the  wax  fqueezed  out  from  it  in  a   f  Spongia 
prefsf*.     *It  has  alfo  been  found  to  be  the  mofl:  efficacious  of  all  thofe  ^py^^p^r^^ 

4  M  2  fubfl:ances 
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t  Spongia 
Land, i3  Ed. 


lubftances  which  have  been  employed  to  fupprefs  hemorrhagies  on  the 
ground  of  their  ftrong  adhefion  to  the  mouths  of  the  wounded  velTels; 
fuch  as  agaric,  puff  ball,  ^c.  For  this  purpofe,  a  very  dry  and  folid 
piece,  of  a  cubical  or  conical  form,  fhould  be  applied  in  clofe  contadl 
with  the  veflel,  and  retained  by  proper  compreffion.  It  foon  adheres 
with  great  force ;  and  indeed  its  difficult  removal  is  one  of  its  chief  in- 
conveniencies.  Very  large  arteries  have  been  prevented  from  bleeding 
by  this  application /^^y. 

Burnt  in  a  clofe  earthen  veffel,  till  it  becomes  black  and  friable-f-,  it 
has  been  given  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  againft  fcrophulous  complaints  and 
cutaneous  defedations  ;  in  which  it  has  fometimes  been  of  fervice,  in 
virtue,  probably,  of  its  faline  matter,  the  proportion  of  which,  after  the 
great  redudtion  which  the  other  matter  of  the  fponge  has  fuffered  in  the 
burning,  is  very  large.  By  virtue  of  this  faline  matter  alfo,  the  preparation, 
if  ground  in  a  brafs  mortar,  corrodes  fo  much  of  the  metal,  as  to  con- 
trad:  a  difagreeable  taint  and  fometimes  an  emetic  quality  :  hence  the 
college  exprelTly  orders  it  to  be  powdered  in  a  mortar  of  glafs  or  marble. 
*  The  burned  fponge  is  a  principal  article  in  what  is  called  the  Coventry 
method  of  cure  in  the  bronchocele,  and  alfo  in  that  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Proffer  1^^. 


Stannum 
pulveratum 
Pharm.  Land. 
Stanni  pul- 
vis  Ph.  Edin. 


S  r  A  N  NU  M.  ' 

STANNUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Tin  :  a  filvered  coloured 
metal,  not  liable  to  ruff,  but  lofing  its  brightnefs  in  the  air;  eafily 
flexible,  and  making  a  crackling  noife  in  being  bent  5  little  more  than 
feven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water ;  fufible  in  a  heat  far  below 
ignition,  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  in  which  lead  melts.  Heated  till 
almoft  ready  to  melt,  it  proves  extremely  brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in  pieces 
from  a  blow.  Melted,  and  nimbly  agitated  at  the  time  of  its  beginning 
to  congeal  (as  by  fhaking  in  a  wooden  box  rubbed  on  the  infide  with 
chalk)  it  is  reduced  partly,  and  by  repetitions  of  the  procefs  totally,  into 
powder.  Continued  in  fufion  for  feme  time,  and  kept  ftirring  with  an 
iron  rod,  it  changes  into  a  dulky  calx;'  which,  urged  longer  in  the  fire, 
gains  a  perfedl  whitenefs,  a  mark  of  the  purity  of  the  tin.    It  is  corroded 


( a)  See  White's  Cafes  in  Surgery. 

(h)  See  Wilmer's  Cafes  in  Surgery,  and  Proffer  on  the  Bronchocete. 
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by  vegetable  acids,  and  renders  them  turbid  and  whitifh  :  the  nitrous 
acid  pretty  readily  diflblves  it,  but  foon  depofites  a  part  in  form  of  a 
thick  mucilage,  efpecially  if  the  acid  has  any  admixture  of  the  vitriolic: 
the  vitriolic  and  marine  acids  are  very  difficultly  made  to  acft  upon  it :  its 
moft  perfect  menftruum  is  a  mixture  of  the  marine  and  nitrous. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  metal  in  the  prefent  pradtice  is  as  an  anthel- 
mintic :  even  the  flat  worms,  which  too  often  elude  the  force  of  other 
medicines,  are  faid  to  be  effedlually  deftroyed  by  powdered  tin.  The 
common  dofe  of  the  powder  is  from  a  fcruplc  to  a  dram,  but  Dr.  Alflon 
affirms,  in  the  Edinburgh  medical  eflays,  that  its  fuccefs  depends  chiefly 
on  its  being  given  in  much  larger  quantities,  as  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce.  It  is  poffible,  that  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  tin  may  proceed, 
not  fo  much  from  the  pure  metal,  as  from  a  certain  fubflance  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  which  there  are  grounds  to  fufpe<5t  that  the  pureft  forts  of 
tin  ufually  met  with,  participate  of;  filings  of  tin,  held  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  emit  a  thick  fume  fmelling  like  garlick :  Mr.  Marggraf  re- 
ports faj,  that  by  gentle  diffolution  in  aqua  regis  and  flow  evaporation, 
he  obtained  cryflals,  which  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  with  the 
addition  of  fome  fixt  alkaline  fait  to  abforb  their  acid,  fublimed  into  a 
white  concrete ;  and  that  this  exhaled  in  the  fire  in  fumes  of  a  ftrong 
garlick  fmell,  formed  with  fulphur  yellow  and  red  compounds,  and 
whitened  copper  (fee  Arfenicum) .  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that 
notwithftanding  thefe  ftrong  prefumptions,  not  to  fay  proofs,  of  an 
arfenical  impregnation  in  tin,  the  metal  taken  in  fubftance  has  not  been 
obferved  to  be  noxious,  though  the  fumes  which  it  emits  in  a  red  heat 
are  undoubtedly  fo. 

A  fparkling  gold-coloured  preparation  of  tin,  called  mofaic  gold,  is 
prepared  by  adding  fix  ounces  of  quickfilver  to  twelve  of  melted  tin, 
pulverizing  the  mafs  when  grown  cold,  mixing  with  it  feven  ounces 
of  flowers  of  fulphur  and  fix  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  fubliming  in  a  matras  : 
the  mofaic  gold  is  found  under  the  fublimed  matter,  with  fome  drofs  at 
the  bottom.  This  preparation  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  beautiful  ap- 
pearance :  as  a  medicine  it  is  at  prefent  little  regarded,  though  formerly 
held  in  confiderable  efleem  againfl  hyflerical  and  hypochondriacal  com- 


(a)  Mmoires  de  I'acad.  roy,  des  fciences  de  Berlin,  torn,  iii. 
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plaints,  malignant  fevers,  and  venereal  diforders.  It  appeared,  upon 
experiment,  to  be  little  more  than  a  calx  of  tin  :  tin,  calcined  by  itfelf, 
gains  nearly  as  much  in  w^eight,  as  it  does  by  being  made  into  mofalc 
gold  j  and  the  mofaic  gold,  melted  with  inflammable  fluxes,  is  revived 
into  tin  again  v^ithout  fuffering  much  more  lofs  than  the  Ample  calx. 
The  volatile  ingredients,  fal  ammoniac,  fulphur,  and  quickfilver,  fublime 
in  the  procefs,  partly  efcaping,  and  partly  forming  the  fcoris  :  great 
part  of  the  fulphur  and  mercury  are  found  united  together  into  the  form 
of  cinnabar. 

Sal  Jovls.  A  fait  of  tin  is  diredled  to  be  prepared,  from  twelve  ounces  of  calx 
of  tin  and  four  of  aqua  regia  diluted  with  twenty-four  of  water :  after 
digeflion  for  two  days,  the  velTel  is  to  be  fhaken,  the  more  ponderous 
part  of  the  undilTolved  calx  fuflfered  to  fettle,  the  turbid  liquor  poured 
off  and  evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs,  and  the  mafs  further  exficcated  on 
brown  paper :  to  the  remaining  calx,  half  the  quantity  of  frefli  men- 
ftruum  is  to  be  added,  and  the  procefs  repeated.  Of  the  virtues  of  this 
fait  I  can  fay  nothing  from  experience,  except  that  it  is  in  tafte  very 
fliarp  and  almoft  corrolive.  Nor  do  I  apprehend  the  ufe  of  calcining 
the  metal,  as  tin  uncalcined  diffolves  much  more  eaflly  and  more  plenti- 
fully ;  the  folution  is  in  both  cafes  the  fame,  the  fire  in  the  calcination 
difiipating  only  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  tin,  which  the  acid 
equally  does  in  the  folution  and  evaporation.  Hoflfman  fays,  that  fo- 
lution of  tin  is  a  flrong  purgative. 

STARHISAGRIA, 

STAPHISAGRIA  Pharm.  Edmb.(a)  &  C.B.  Staphys,  pedku- 
lariay  &  herba  pediciilaris  quibufdam.  Delphinium  Staphyfagria  Linn. 
Stavesacre  :  a  plant  with  large  leaves,  fet  on  long  pedicles,  deeply 
divided  into  feveral  fegments ;  producing  irregular  blue  flowers  with 
a  tail  behind  like  thofe  of  larkfpur,  followed  by  pods  containing  large, 
rough,  triangular,  dark-coloured  feeds.  It  is  annual,  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  fhops  have  been  generally 
fupplied  with  the  feeds. 

(a)  Expunged. 
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The  feeds  of  ftavefacre  have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  very  naufeous 
bitterifh  burning  tafte.  They  were  formerly  employed  fometimes  as  a 
cathartic,  in  dofes  of  from  twelve  grains  to  a  fcruple :  but  they  operate 
with  fo  much  violence  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  are  fo  liable 
not  only  to  diforder  the  bowels,  but  likewife  to  inflame  the  throat,  that 
their  internal  ufe  has  been  long  laid  afide.  They  are  now  ufed  only  in 
external  applications,  for  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for 
deftroying  infefts.  Their  acrimony  is  extradied  partially  by  water,  totally 
by  rediified  fpirit,  and  not  elevated  in  diftillation  by  either. 

STOECHAS. 

STO  EC  HAS  Fharm.  Lond.  Stcechas  purpurea  C.  B.  Lavandula 
Stcechas  Linn.  French  lavender  :  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  with 
fmall  oblong  narrow  leaves,  bearing  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  fliort 
thick  ipikes  or  fcaly  heads,  from  which  iffue  feveral  fmall  purple  labiated 
flowers,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers 
in  May  or  June.  The  fhops  have  been  generally  fupplied,  from  Italy 
and  the  fouth  of  France,  with  the  flowery  tops,  often  mouldy,  and  never 
equal  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  beft  fliechas  which  we  receive  from  abroad  has  no  great  fmell 
or  tafl:e  j  Pomet  afiirms,  that  fuch  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fliops 
of  Paris  is  entirely  deftitute  of  both ;  whereas  ours,  both  whilft  frefh 
and  when  carefully  dried,  has  a  pretty  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  pale-coloured  fragrant  efl!ential  oil :  the 
remaining  decodion  is  unpleafantly  bitterifh  and  fubaftringent.  With 
re<5tified  fpirit,  it  gives  over  nothing  confiderable,  greateft  part  of  the 
adlive  matter  of  the  ftechas  being  left  in  the  extract.  Both  the  herb 
itfelf  and  its  preparations  are  much  lefs  grateful  than  lavender,  with 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  fome  agreement  in  virtue. 

"^STRAMONIUM. 

ST'RAMONIUM  Fharm.  Edinb.     Solanum  fcetidumy  porno  fpinofa 
eblongo  C.  B.     Datura  Stramonium  Linn.      Thorn-apple  :  an  her- 
baceous 
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baceous  plant,  with  a  thick  branched  flalk,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
large  iinuated  indented  leaves,  and  long  tubular  white  or  purplilh  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  large,  prickly,  green,  flefhy  feed-velTels,  which  open  at  the 
end  in  four  divilions,  and  difclofe  numerous  black  feeds.  It  is  fown 
in  gardens,  and  fometimes  found  wild  among  rubbifh.  It  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant,  which  has  been  long  known  as  a  narcotic  poifon,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  catalogue  of  medicines  by  Dr.  Stoerck.  An 
extract  made  from  the  expreffed  juice  of  the  leaves  is  acrid  and  faline 
to  the  tafte,  and  yields  cryftals  of  nitre  on  {landing.  This  preparation 
given  in  dofes  of  from  one  to  five  grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  is  faid  to 
be  a  very  powerful  remedy  in  various  convulfive  and  fpafmodic  diforders, 
epilepfy  and  mania.  The  accounts  of  other  practitioners  have  con- 
firmed that  of  the  firfl  introducer,  and  it  has  been  received  into  fome 
pharmacopoeias. 

An  abridged  account  of  its  medicinal  properties,  with  fome  inflances 
of  its  efficacy,  from  a  treatife  printed  at  Upfal  by  Dr.  Wedenberg,  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Med.  Comment.  Vol.  III.  p.  i8.  An  ointment 
prepared  from  the  leaves  has  been  found  to  give  eafe  in  external  inflam- 
mations and  hsemorrhoids. 

Several  inftances  are  recorded  of  the  bad  effedls  of  inadvertently  eating 
the  feeds  of  thorn-apple.  Emetics  and  purgatives  give  the  fpeedieft 
relief  in  thefe  cafes,  which  it  is  fometimes  neceffary  frequently  to  repeat, 
as  fome  of  the  feeds  have  been  found  to  lodge  a  confiderable  time  in 
the  flomach. 

S  T  r  R  A  X. 

SOLID  STORAX:  an  odoriferous  refin,  exuding  in  the  warmer 
climates  from  a  middling-fized  tree  (Jlyrax  folio  niali  cotonei  C.  B.  Styrax 
officinale  Linn  )  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  quince,  flowers  like  thofe 
of  the  orange  tree,  and  fruit  like  filberds  j  a  native  of  Afia,  and,  as  is 
faid,  of  Italy.  Two  forts  of  this  refln  have  been  commonly  diflinguifhed 
in  the  fhops. 

I.  Storax  in  the  tear :  not  in  feparate  tears,  or  exceeding  rarely,  but 
in  maiTes,  fometimes  compofed  of  whitifh  and  pale  reddifh  brown  tears, 
and  fometimes  of  an  uniform  reddifli-yellow  or  brownifh  appearance; 
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urf(5tuous  and  foft  like  wax,  and  free  from  vifible  impurities.  This  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fort  which  the  ancients  received  from  Pamphylia  in 
reeds  or  canes,  and  which  was  thence  named  calamita. 

2.  Common  Jior ax  :  in  large  mafles,  confiderably  lighter  and  lefs  com- 
pact than  the  foregoing,  and  having  a  large  admixture  of  woody  matter 
like  faw-duft.  This  appears  to  be  the  kind  intended  by  the  London 
college,  as  they  dire<fl  their  Jiyrax  calamita  to  be  purified,  for  medicinal  Styrax  cola- 
ufe,  by  fofrening  it  with  boiling  Vv^ater,  and  preffing  it  out  from  the 
feces  betwixt  warm  iron  plates  ;  a  procefs  which  the  firft  fort  does  not 
ftand  in  need  of.  And  indeed  there  is  rarely  any  other  than  this  impure 
florax  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  medica  in  general  prefer  the  pure  ftorax  in 
the  tear,  and  rejedl  that  which  is  mixed  with  woody  matter.  It  appears 
however,  upon  comparifon,  that  this  laft,  notwithftanding  its  large 
proportion  of  impurities,  is  the  mofl  fragrant  of  the  two  :  nor  is  it  dif- 
ficult to  affign  a  reafon  for  this  fuperiority,  as  the  pure  juice  muft  have 
required,  for  its  infpiffation  to  a  firm  confiflence,  a  longer  expofure  to 
the  fun  and  air,  and  confequently  loft  more  of  its  volatile  parts,  than 
when  abforbed  and  thickened  by  the  woody  fubftance. 

Common  ftorax,  infufed  in  water,  imparts  to  the  menftruum  a  gold 
yellow  colour,  fome  ftiare  of  its  fmell,  and  a  flight  balfamic  tafte.  It 
gives  a  confiderable  impregnation  to  water  by  diftillation,  and  ftrongly 
diffufes  its  fragrance  when  heated,  though  it  fcarcely  yields  any  eftential 
oil.  Hence,  in  the  purification  of  it  hy  ftraining,  it  is  apt  to  fuflfer  a 
confiderable  lofs  of  its  finer  matter,  which  is  partly  diflipated  by  the 
heat,  and  partly  kept  dilTolved  by  the  water :  a  part  of  the  ftorax  is 
likewife  defended  by  the  woody  fubftance  from  the  adlion  of  the  prefs, 
and  left  behind  among  the  feces.  It  may  be  purified  rather  more 
elegantly  by  means  of  rectified  fpirit,  which  readily  diflblves  the  fine 
refin,  leaving  only  the  impurities  and  a  little  inert  gummy  matter  :  the 
fpirit  gently  diftilled  oft"  from  the  filtered  reddifti-yellow  folution,  brings 
over  with  it  very  little  of  the  fragrance  of  the  ftorax  and  the  remaining 
refin  is  more  fragrant  than  the  fineft  ftorax  in  the  tear  which  I  have 
met  with.  The  pure  refin,  diftilled  without  addition,  yields,  along 
with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  portion  of  faline  matter  fimilar  to  the  flowers 
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of  b.enzoine ;  I  have  fometimes  alfo  extradied  from  it  a  fubftance  of  the 
fame  nature  by  coftion  in  water. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  of  the  odoriferous  reiins,  of  a  mild 
tafte,  of  no  great  heat  or  pungency,  nearly  fimilar,  in  its  medical  as  in 
its  pharmaceutic  qualities,  to  benzoine  and  balfam  of  Tolu.  It  is  not, 
however,  much  ufed  in  common  practice,  unlefs  as  an  ingredient  in 
Pll.eftyrace  fome  of  the  old  compofitions,  and  in  an  opiate  pill  to  which  it  gives 
name  in  the  Ihops. 


SrrRAX  LI^UIDA. 

STTRAX  LI^IDA  Fharm.  Edinb.(a)  Liquid  storax:  a 
refinous  juice  j  obtained  from  a  large  tree  with  angular  leaves  like  thofe 
of  the  maple,  and  a  round  fruit  compofed  of  a  number  of  pointed  feed- 
velTels,  called  by  Ray  Jiyrax  aceris  folios  by  Linnaeus  Liquidambar  Jlyraci- 
flua,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Mexico,  and  lately  naturalized  to  our 
own  climate.  The  juice  called  liquidambar  is  faid  to  exude  from  in- 
cifions  made  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  and  the  liquid  ftorax  to  be  obtained 
by  boiling  the  bark  or  branches  in  water. 

Two  forts  of  liquid  ftorax  are  diftinguifhed  by  authors  :  one,  the 
purer  part  of  the  refinous  matter  that  rifes  to  the  furface  in  boiling, 
feparated  by  a  ftrainer,  of  the  conliflence  of  honey,  tenacious  like  tur- 
pentine, of  a  reddifh  or  afli  brown  colour,  moderately  tranfparent,  of  an 
acrid  undluous  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  faintly  refembling  that  of 
the  folid  ftorax,  but  fomewhat  difagreeable  :  the  other,  the  more  impure 
part,  which  remains  on  the  ftrainer,  untranfparent,  in  fmell  and  tafte 
much  weaker,  and  containing  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  fubftance 
of  the  bark.  What  is  moft  commonly  met  with  under  this  name  in 
the  ftiops,  is  of  a  weak  fmell,  and  a  grey  colour,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
an  artificial  compofition. 

Liquid  ftorax  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  external  applications. 
Among  us,  it  is  at  prefent  almoft  wholly  in  difufe. 

(aj  Expunged.  . 
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SUCCINUM. 

sue  C INUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Ambarum  citrimm  &  elect  nun 
quibufdam.  Amber  :  a  folid,  brittle,  bituminous  fubftance,  dug  out 
of  the  earth  or  found  upon  the  fea  fhores,  moft  plentifully  in  Polifh 
Pruffia  and  Pomerania;  of  a  white,  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fometimes 
opake,  and  fometimes  very  clear  and  tranfparent ;  of  very  little  talle  ; 
and  fcarcely  any  fmell,  unlefs  heated  or  brilkly  rubbed,  in  which  circum- 
ftances  it  yields  a  pretty  flrong  one,  to  moft  people  agreeable. 

Boiled  in  water,  it  neither  foftens,  nor  undergoes  any  fenfible  alteration. 
Digefted  in  redified  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  yellowifli  or  brownifh  colour,  a 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  bitteri£h  aromatic  tafte  :  by  repetitions  of  the  pro- 
cefs  with  frefh  quantities  of  fpirit,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  amber  by 
degrees  diffolves.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  off  from  the  tindtures,  is  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  their  fmell ;  neverthelefs  the  remaining  balfam,  or  foft 
extract,  is  found  to  be  very  ftrong  both  in  fmell  and  tafte. 

By  alkalies,  fixt  and  volatile,  the  vegetable,  nitrous,  and  marine  acids, 
it  is  fcarcely  at  all  adled  upon  :  the  vitriolic  acid  diffolves  it  into  a  deep 
purple  liquor,  from  which  the  amber  is  precipitated  on  the  mixture  of 
any  other  acid,  or  of  water,  or  fpirit  of  wine^^z^. 

The  fpirituous  tindture  and  balfam  are  medicines  of  great  efBcacy  in 
hyfterical  diforders,  cachexies,  the  fluor  albus,  fome  rheumatic  pains,  and 
in  debilities  and  relaxations  in  general  :  in  fome  cafes  of  this  kind  they 
have  taken  place,  after  bark  and  other  corroborants  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  had  been  given  with  little  effedl.  The  fpirit,  which  diftils  in 
concentrating  the  tin6lure,  may  be  referved  for  extracting  a  frefli  tindture, 
either  from  another  parcel  of  amber,  or  from  that  which  remained  after 
the  former  extraction.  It  is  faid  that  if  a  little  vitriolic  acid  be  previoufly 
combined  with  the  fpirit,  it  will  diffolve  more  of  the  amber  than  pure 
vinous  fpirits.  The  amber  is  fometimes  given  alfo  in  fubftance,  levigated  Succlnum 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  but  does  not  appear  to  a6t  with  fo  much  ad-  ^phl^'^LmT. 
vantage  in  this  form  as  in  a  difTolved  ftate. 

This  concrete,  expofed  to  the  fire  in  open  veffels,  melts  into  a  black 
mafs,  takes  flame,  emits  a  copious  fmoke,  with  a  fmell  like  that  which 
arlfes  from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal,  and  burns  almoft  entirely  away. 

(a)  See  Stockar's  Specimen  inaugurale  de  fuccwo. 
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t  Spiritus  Diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  firft  an  acidulous  phlegm -f-  intermingled 
iw!"^  with  a  thin  limpid  oil,  which  grows  thicker  and  deeper  coloured  as  the 
fire  is  increafed  :  at  length  a  brownifh  faline  matter  arifes  into  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  fucceeded  by  a  groffer  oil,  and  at  laft,  in  a  great  heat,  by  a 
black  thick  pitchy  matter.  About  the  time  that  the  firfl:  oil  begins  to 
rife,  the  amber  melts  in  the  retort,  and,  unlefs  the  heat  be  cautioufly 
regulated,  is  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver :  to  prevent  this  accident, 
fome  previoufly  mix  with  the  amber  an  equal  quantity  of  clean  fand, 
which  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  of  much  ufe,  for  with  due  care 
the  procefs  fucceeds  equally  without  as  with  it. 

The  fait  is  purified  from  its  adhering  oil,  either  by  fublimation,  or  by 
jSalfuccini  repeated  folution,  filtration,  and  cryftallization:]:.  When  perfectly  pure, 
Fh.L.LiEd.  -J.  -g  ^  vv^hite  colour,,  and  of  a  penetrating  gratefully  acid  fubaflringent 
tafte.  It  diffolves  in  rectified  fpirit  fparingly  by  the  afliftance  of  heat, 
not  at  all  in  the  cold.  Of  cold  water,  in  the  common  temperate  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere,  it  requires  for  its  folution  above  twenty  times  its  own 
weight  j  of  boiling  water,  only  about  twice  its  weight :  in  flow  cooling, 
it  fhoots  into  triangular  prifmatic  cryftals,  with  the  points  obliquely 
truncated.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  it  does  not  exhale,  or  fufFer  any 
vifible  alteration  :  in  a  greater  one,  it  firft  melts,  then  rifes  in  white 
fumes,  and  concretes  again  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  into  fine  white 
flakes  ;  leaving  behind  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  dark  coaly  matter.  It 
efi^ervefees  with  alkalies  and  abforbent  earths,  and  forms  with  them 
compound  falts  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  made  with  vegetable  acids, 
its  acid  matter  feeming  to  have  a  confiderable  analogy  to  the  acids  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  being  efientially  diftinft  from  the  three  called 
mineral  acids :  mixed  with  acids,  it  makes  no  fenfible  commotion. 
By  thefe  characters  this  fait  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other 
matters  that  have  been  mixed  with  or  vended  for  it.  With  regard  to  its 
virtues,  it  is  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and  antihyfteric  :  its  great  price 
has  prevented  its  coming  much  into  ufe,  and  probably  its  real  virtues, 
though  doubtlefs  confiderable,  fall  greatly  fiiort  of  the  opinion  that  has 
been  generally  entertained  of  them, 
oi.  faccini  The  oil  II,  diftilled  again  by  itfelf,  is  divided  into  a  thinner  oil  which 
\^Ph^LoV/.   arifes §,  and  a  thicker  part,  which  remains  behind,  called  balfam  of 

(a)  See  lieam?.nn^s  chemical 'works,  /.  237,  ant/ Stocka.r^s /pecimefi, 

amber : 
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amber  "f- :  fome  diftil  it  from  brine  of  fea  fait,  or  from  plain  water  J,  by 
which  it  becomes  purer  than  when  diftilled  without  addition.  This  oil 
has  a  ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and  a  hot  pungent  tafte  ;  and  approaches 
more  to  the  nature  of  the  mineral  petrolea  than  of  the  vegetable  or  animal 
diftilled  oils,  being  very  difficultly,  if  at  all,  diffoluble  in  vinous  fpirits. 
It  is  fometimes  given  internally,  in  dofes  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  as  an 
antihyfleric  and  emmenagogue ;  and  fometimes  employed  externally  in 
antihyfleric,  paralytic,  and  rheumatic  liniments  or  unguents, 

SULPHUR. 

SULPHUR  Pharm.  Lond,  Brimstone:  a  yellow  concrete,  of 
no  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any  fmell ;  melting  in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat  into 
a  vifcous  red  fluid,  and  totally  exhaling  on  an  increafe  of  the  heat ;  readily 
inflammable,  and  burning  with  a  blue  flame  and  a  fuffocating  acid  fume. 

It  coniifls  of  the  vitriolic  acid  combined  with  a  fmall  proportion  of 
inflammable  matter.  If  a  combination  of  pure  vitriolic  acid  with  a  pure 
£xt  alkaline  fait  be  melted  in  a  clofe  vefTel  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
powdered  charcoal,  a  true  fulphur  will  be  produced,  and  the  compound 
will  be  the  fame  (excepting  for  the  earthy  part  of  the  charcoal)  as  if  the 
alkali  had  been  melted  with  common  brimilone.  And  contrariwife,  if  a 
combination  of  alkaline  fait  with  common  brimftone  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  roafled  with  a  gentle  heat,  the  inflammable  principle  exhales, 
and  the  remainder  proves  the  fame  as  if  the  alkali  had  been  combined 
with  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  :  the  diminution  of  weight,  refulting  from 
this  avolation  of  the  inflammable  principle,  does  not  exceed  two  drams 
upon  iixteen  ounces  of  the  fulphur^^s:^. 

Greateft  part  of  the  fulphur  met  with  in  the  fhops  is  either  extracted 
from  certain  ores  by  a  kind  of  diflillation^/^y  ;  or  prepared  from  minerals 
abounding  with  vitriolic  acid,  by  flratifying  them  with  wood,  which 
being  fet  on  fire,  the  fulphur  is  collefted  in  cavities  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pilefcj.  The  largefl  quantities  are  brought  from  Saxony, 
in  irregular  maffes,  which  are  afterwards  melted  and  cail  into  cylindrical 
rolls.    Sulphur  is  found  likewife  native  in  the  earth  ;  fometimes  in 

f^aj  Vide  Stahxii  Menjis  Julius,  Experimenta  l£  animadverjiones  ccc,  l^c, 

(b)  Leopold,  Relatio  de  itinere  fuo  Suecico, 

(c)  Hoffman,  Ob/ervationes  phyjico-chemicts,  lib.  iii.  obf.  9. 

tranfparent 
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tranfparent  pieces,  of  a  greenifh  or  bright  yellow  colour;  more  commonly 
in  opake  grey  ones  with  only  fome  flreaks  of  yellow :  this  laft  is  the  fort 
which  is  underftood  by  the  name  fulphur  vivum^  though  what  is  fold 
under  this  name  in  the  fhops  is  no  other  than  the  drofs  which  remains 
after  the  fublimation  of  fulphur.  The  native  fulphurs  Ihould  never  be 
employed  for  any  internal  ufe  without  purification  :  they  almofi:  always 
participate  of  arfenic,  which  is  difcoverable  in  fome  by  their  having 
naturally  more  or  lefs  of  a  red  colour,  and  in  the  others  by  their  exhibiting 
this  colour  after  a  part  of  the  pure  fulphur  has  been  feparated  by  fub- 
limation. 

Sublimation  is  the  moft  effeftual  method  of  purifying  fulphur  from 
arfenical  as  well  as  earthy  admixtures ;  and  by  the  fame  procefs  it  is  re- 
Flor.  fulph.  duced  into  a  fine  powder,  fomewhat  of  a  fofter  kind  than  that  obtained 
by  triture.    Thofe  who  prepare  the  flowers  in  the  way  of  trade,  ufe  for 
the  fubliming  veffel  a  large  iron  pot,  capable  of  holding  two  or  three 
hundred  weight  :   this  is  placed  under  an  arched  chamber,  lined  with 
glazed  tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient.     Some  fmall  portion  of 
fulphur  that  rifes  firft,  efpecially  when  the  vefTels  are  very  large,  or  the 
air  not  fufliciently  excluded,  is  apt  to  take  fire,  and  give  out  its  acid, 
which  adhering  to  the  flowers  that  fublime  afterwards,  communicates  to 
them  a  fenfible  acidity  or  roughnefs  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  are 
fometimes  found  to  coagulate  milk,  when  taken  internally  to  produce 
gripes,  and  to  receive  from  fome  metalline  velTels  a  difagreeable  taint  : 
hence  the  London  college  direfts  fuch  of  the  flowers,  as  may  happen  to 
concrete  or  melt  together  from  the  vicinity  of  the  receiver  to  the  fire, 
to  be  reduced  to  pow<ier,  not  with  metalline  inflruments,  but  either  in 
tFlor.fulph.  a  wooden  mill,  or  in  a  marble  mortar  with  a  wooden  peftle-f-.  From 
Pharm.Lond.  ^j^-^  gxtrancous  or  fuperficial  acid  they  are  freed,  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
jFlor.fuiph.  and  afterwards  carefully  wafliin?  them  with  cold  watert. 

loti  Ph.  L.  JO 

Pure  fulphur,  taken  in  dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  a  dram  or  morej 
gently  loofens  the  belly,  and  promotes  perfpiration.  It  feems  to  pafs 
through  the  whole  habit ;  and  manifefl:ly  tranfpires  through  the  fkin, 
as  appears  from  the  fulphureous  fmell  of  perfons  who  have  taken  it, 
and  filver  being  ftained  in  their  pockets  to  a  blackifh  hue  as  by  the  va- 
pour of  fulphureous  folutions.  In  confequence  of  thefe  properties,  and 
of  this  fubtility  of  parts,  it  promifes  to  be  of  great  medicinal  powers ; 

but 
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but  what  its  particular  virtues  are,  experience  has  not  as  yet  clearly 
determined.  It  is  principally  recommended  againft  the  piles,  in  diforders 
of  the  breaft,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions  :  in  the  itch  indeed  it  is  a 
certain  remedy,  whether  internally  or  externally  ufed,  but  in  other  kinds 
of  eruptions  it  has  not  equally  fucceeded,  and  perhaps  its  efficacy  againft 
the  firft  depends  not  fo  much  on  its  purifying  the  blood,  as  on  its  fumes 
being  deftrudtive  to  the  cuticular  animalcules  to  which  the  prefent  theory 
afcribes  that  diftemper.  It  remarkably  corredts  or  reftrains  the  power 
of  certain  mineral  fubflances  of  the  more  adtive  kind  :  by  the  admixture 
of  fulphur,  mercury  becomes  inert,  the  virulent  antimonial  regulus  mild, 
and  arfenic  itfelf  almoft  innocent :  hence  though  fulphur  fliould  contain 
a  fmall  proportion  of  arfenic,  it  poffibly  may  not  receive  from  that 
poifonous  ingredient  any  very  hurtful  quality. 

This  concrete  is  not  adted  on  by  water,  by  acids,  or  by  vinous  fpirits ; 
but  difiblves,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  in  oils  both  expreffed  and  diftilled, 
and  in  the  mineral  petrolea  :  when  dilTolved,  it  yields  a  very  offenfive 
fmell,  and  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  naufeous  pungency  and  heat.  Expreffed 
oils  and  petroleum  diffolve  it  more  readily  and  more  plentifully  than  the 
diftilled,  taking  up  fo  much  as  to  become  thick  and  almoft  conftftent : 
the  college  of  London  diredls  one  part  of  flowers  of  fulphur  and  four  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
of  oil-olive  -f-,  and  the  fame  proportions  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  t  fimplex. 
petroleum  called  Barbadoes  tar;|;,  and  that  of  Edinburgh  one  ounce  of  jbarbadenfe. 
the  flowers  and  eight  ounces  of  oil-olive  j],  to  be  boiled  together  till  y  ciafTum. 
they  unite  into  the  confiftence  of  a  balfam.  ElTential  oils  do  not  load 
themfelves  fo  much  with  the  fulphur  as  to  become  thick.  As  foon  as 
the  fulphur  begins  to  be  ftrongly  adled  on  either  by  expreffed  or  effential 
oils,  which  happens  nearly  about  the  point  of  ebullition,  or  in  fuch  a 
heat  as  the  fulphur  by  itfelf  would  melt  in,  the  matter  rarefies  and  fwells 
up  greatly,  fo  as  to  require  the  veffel  to  be  very  large  and  occaflonally 
removed  from  the  heat ;  and  at  the  fame  time  throws  out  impetuoufly 
great  quantities  of  an  elaftic  vapour,  which,  if  a  free  exit  is  not  allowed 
it,  produces  violent  explofions.  The  volatile  flavour  of  the  effential 
oils  is  in  great  meafure  diflipated  in  this  procefs  by  the  great  heat  requiflte 
for  effedting  the  folution  :  a  more  elegant  compofltion  of  this  kind  might 
be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  eftential  oil  a  proper  quantity  of  the  balfam 
made  with  exprefled  oils,  which  will  unite  with  it  by  a  gentle  warmth. 
The  balfams  of  fulphur  have  been  employed  externally  for  cleanfing  and 
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healing  foul  running  ulcers.  They  are  recommended  internally  in  fome 
cachedtic  and  hydropic  cafes  3  as  alfo  in  coughs  and  confumptions,  in 
which  they  promife,  by  their  manifeft  heat  and  acrimony,  to  be  oftener 
injurious  than  beneficial :  they  have  been  frequently  obferved  to  hurt 
the  appetite,  and  excite  febrile  fymptoms. -— It  may  be  obferved,  that  in 
thefe  folutions  the  component  parts  of  the  fulphur  are  in  fome  meafure 
difunited  from  one  another ;  infomuch  that  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fulphureous  acid,  but  no  actual  fulphur,  feparates  in  diftillation. 

Fixt  alkaline  fait,  ftirred  by  little  and  little  into  twice  [or  rather  half] 
its  weight  of  fulphur  in  fulion,  unites  with  it  into  a  red  mafs  called  from 

Hepar  ful-  its  colour  h'ver  of  fulphur.  This  compound  has  a  fetid  fmell,  and  a 
naufeous  tafle  :  it  diffolves  in  water,  and  deliquiates  in  the  air,  into  a 
yellow  fluid  :   thrown,  whilft  hot  from  the  fire,  into  rectified  fpirit  of 

TiRftura  vvine,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  ounces  to  a  pint,  and  digefled  about 
twenty-four  hours,  it  communicates  a  rich  gold  colour,  a  particular 
not  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  hot  fomewhat  aromatic  tafle.    Solutions  of 

Syrupus  the  liver  in  water,  made  with  fugar  into  a  fyrup  ;  and  a  few  drops  of  the 
tindlure  mixed  with  a  glafs  of  canary  or  other  rich  wine,  to  which  it 
communicates  a  milky  hue  ;  hfive  been  fometimes  given  in  the  fame  in- 
tentions as  the  balfams,  and  feem  to  be  accompanied  with  the  fame  in- 
convehiencies. 

Flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  diflblved  in  water  by  boiling  them  with 
thrice  their  weight  of  quicklime,  though  not  fo  readily  as  by  alkaline 
falts.  If  the  filtered  folution  be  long  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  or  if 
air  from  the  lungs  be  blown  into  it  for  a  fhort  time  through  a  glafs  pipe, 
the  lime  gradually  feparates,  as  it  does  from  common  lime-water ;  and 
the  fulphur,  which  was  diffolved  by  means  of  the  lime,  feparates  and 
precipitates  along  with  it.  Common  alkalies,  fixt  or  volatile,  added  to 
the  folution  of  fulphur  in  lime-water,  occafion  a  precipitation  of  the  lime, 
the  fulphur  continuing  diffolved:  cauflic  alkalies  make  no  precipitation. 

On  adding  to  the  fulphureous  folution,  whether  made  by  lime  or  by 
alkalies,  fome  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  (or  any  other  acid)  the  liquor 
becomes  milky,  an  extremely  fetid  and  difFufive  inflammable  vapour 
arifes,  and  on  ftanding  for  fome  time  the  fulphur  fettles  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  white  powder,  which,  when  wafhed  with  frefh  cjuantities  of 
water,  becomes  infipid  and  inodorous,  and  is  vulgarly  called  Jac  or  milk 
of  fulphur  :  the  liquor  after  the  precipitation  retains  flill  a  fulphureous 
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impregnation,  which  further  additions  of  acid  will  not  precipitate.  The 
method  of  preparing  the  lac  with  fixt  alkalies  is  the  moft  expeditious 
and  leaft  troublefome,  provided  the  fulphur  has  been  thoroughly  united 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  alkali  j  and  on  the  other  hand,  quick- 
lime "f*  gives  the  preparation  a  more  faleable  whitenefs.  The  medicine  t  Sulphur 
proves  in  either  cafe  nearly  the  fame  :  it  would  be  exactly  the  fame  if  "pht^^^i^nd. 
the  precipitation  was  made  with  any  other  acid  than  the  vitriolic  j  which 
forms  with  the  difTolved  lime  a  felenitic  concrete,  not  feparable  from  the 
lac  by  any  ablution,  but  with  the  alkali  a  neutral  fait,  which  by  hot  water 
may  be  totally  diifolved  and  wafhed  off ;  whereas  the  combinations  of  all 
the  other  acids,  with  lime  as  well  as  with  alkalies,  are  eafily  diffoluble 
even  in  cold  water.  The  pure  lac  is  not  different  in  quality  from  pure 
fulphur  itfelf  to  which  it  is  preferred,  in  external  applications,  only  on 
account  of  its  colour.  The  whitenefs  does  not  proceed  from  the  fulphur 
having  loft  any  of  its  parts  in  the  operation,  nor  from  any  new  matter 
fuperadded  :  on  being  melted  with  a  gentle  fire,  it  refumes  its  yellow  hue. 

A  folution  of  fulphur  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  may  be  obtained,  by  Tina,  fulph, 
boiling  half  a  pound  of  flowers  of  fulphur  with  a  pound  of  quicklime,  ^^If^o.^* 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted ;  then  putting  the  re- 
mainder into  a  retort,  with  eight  ounces  of  powdered  fal  ammoniac,  and 
diftilling  with  a  gradual  fire.  The  fpirit  comes  over  loaded  with  the 
fulphur,  and  has  a  ftrong  offenfive  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  which 
rifes  in  the  precipitation  of  the  lac.  Hoffman  fays,  a  mixture  of  it  with 
thrice  its  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  given  in  dofes  of  thirty  or  forty  drops, 
proves  a  powerful  diaphoretic ;  and  that  applied  externally  as  a  fomen- 
tation, with  the  addition  of  camphor,  it  alleviates  gouty  pains. 

The  flowers  of  fulphur  in  fubftance  feem  to  be  preferable  for  internal 
ufe  to  any  of  the  preparations  :  they  are  certainly  more-  fafe,  and  perhaps 
not  lefs  effed:ual ;  as  they  do  not  heat  or  irritate  the  firft  paflages,  and 
yet  are  evidently  diffolved  in  the  body  and  carried  through  the  habit. 
They  are  moft  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  troches  :  the  college  Trochlfc! 
of  London  diredls  for  this  purpofe  two  ounces  of  the  waflied  flowers,  and  pj").^^"^^ 
four  of  double  refined  fugar,  to  be  beaten  together,  and  made  up  with 
mucilage  of  quince  feeds  ;  that  of  Edinburgh,  one  ounce  of  the  flowers 
of  fulphur,  ten  grains  of  flowers  of  benzoine,  fifteen  grains  of  factitious  Trochlfci  e 
cinnabar,  and  two  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  to  be  formed  with  mucilage  of  d"afu"ph"uri^ 
gum  tragacanth  :  by  the  addition  of  the  flowers  of  benzoine  in  this  laft  Phar.Edi7ib. 
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prefcription,  the  medicine  is  fuppofed  to  be  rendered  more  efficacious  in 
fome  diforders  of  the  breaft. 
Unguentum      A  fulphureous  ointment,  for  the  itch,  is  prepared,  by  mixing  two  ounces 
t  ^fh^^Lond.  unwafhed  flowers,  with  fix-f-  or  eight  J  ounces  of  the  fimple  oint- 

anti-  ment  called  pomatum -f-,  or  of  hogs-lard  j:,  and  a  fcruple  of  effence  of 
^xlpL^Edm.  lemons.  Half  this  quantity  is,  in  moft  cafes,  fufficient  for  a  cure  ^ 
though  it  may  be  proper  to  renew  the  application,  and  touch  the  parts 
moft  aftedted,  for  fome  nights  longer,  till  the  whole  quantity  is  exhaufted. 
Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  this  external  ufe  of  fulphur  is  unfafe ; 
that  as  fulphur  taken  inwardly  promotes  the  expuliion  of  impure  humours 
and  the  eruption  of  cutaneous  efflorefcences,  it  muft  a6l,  when  outwardly 
applied,  by  repreffing  them.  This  confequence,  however,  does  not  followj 
nor  is  it  by  affecting  the  humours  that  it  performs  the  cure  :  for  it 
equally  removes  the  itch,  whether  ufed  internally  or  externally,  by  its 
vapours  diffufed  through  the  fkin.  All  the  danger,  that  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  fulphureous  unguents,  is  that  which  may  arife  from  the  ob- 
ftrud:ion  of  the  cutaneous  pores  by  the  undluous  matter ;  and  to  prevent 
any  diforders  from  this  caufe,  only  a  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  anointed 
at  one  time. 

SUMACH. 

SUMAC  H  Jive  Rhus  obfoniorum  Pharm.  Edmb.faJ  Rhus  folio  ulmi 
C.  B.  Rhus  coriaria  Linn.  Sumach  :  a  fhrub  or  low  tree ;  with 
oval,  pointed,  ferrated,  downy  leaves^  having  each  a  red  rib  running  along 
the  middle,  fet  in  pairs  without  pedicles  ;  producing  clufters  of  fmall 
yellowifh  or  greenifh  flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  fmall,  red, 
flattifh  berry,  including  a  roundifh  reddifh-brown  feed.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  berries  of  fumach  have  an  acid  auftere  tafte  :  they  were  formerly 
ufed  for  reftraining  bilious  fluxes,  and  hemorrhagies,  and  colliquative 
heftic  fweats  :  fome  dired:  an  infuflon  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  berries, 
and  others  two  or  three  drams  of  an  extrad:  made  from  them  by  water, 
for  a  dofe.  The  leaves  and  young  twigs  are  ftrong  aftringents,  and  have 
been  direded  in  the  fame  intentions. 


(a)  Expunged. 


"TACA- 
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T  A  C  A  MA  HA  C  A. 

TACAMAHACA  Fharm.  Edmb.(a)  A  refin ;  obtained  from  a 
tree,  refembling  the  poplar,  fPopulus  balfamifera  Linn.)  bearing,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  fmall  roundifh  fruits  including  a  feed  like  a 
peach-kernel  j  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  continent  of  America, 
and  in  a  fheltered  fituation  enduring  the  winters  of  our  own  country. 

Two  forts  of  this  relin  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with.  The  befl, 
called,  from  its  being  collected  in  a  kind  of  gourd-fhells,  tacamahaca 
in  fhellg,  is  fomewhat  undluous  and  foft,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  or  greenifli 
colour,  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  delightful  fmell  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  lavender  and  ambeTgris.  This  fort  is  very  rare. 
That  commonly  found  in  the  fliops  is  in  femitranfparent  grains  or  glebes, 
of  a  whitifh,  yellowifh,  brownifh,  or  greenifh  colour,  and  of  a  lefs  grate- 
ful fmell  than  the  foregoing.  The  firft  is  faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of 
the  tree,  the  other  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk.  The  tree,  as  raifed 
among  us,  affords  in  its  young  buds,  or  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  a 
refinous  juice  of  the  fame  kind  of  fragrance  (b). 

Tacamahaca  is  ufed  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  warm  nervine  plaflers  j 
though  the  fragrance  and  tafte  of  the  finer  fort  points  out  its  being 
applicable  to  other  purpofes,  as  an  internal  balfamic  corroborant.  Both 
kinds  difTolve  in  rectified  fpirit  into  a  gold-coloured  liquor,  only  a  fmall 
quantity  of  impurities  being  left :  they  impregnate  water  alfo  confiderably 
with  their  fmell  and  tafte,  but  give  out  very  little  of  their  fubftance  to 
this  menftruum. 

TALCUM. 

TALC  :  an  earthy  concrete  ;  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy  texture;  more  or 
lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glittering  j  fmooth  and  flippery  to  the  touch  ; 
in  fome  degree  flexible  and  elaftic,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  pulverable ;  foft, 
fo  as  to  be  eafily  cut ;  fufi'ering  no  change  in  an  intenfe  fire,  or  no  other 
than  a  diminution  of  its  brightnefs,  flexibility,  and  undluofity  ;  not  adled 
upon  by  acids,  either  in  its  crude  ftate,  or  after  vehement  calcination. 
There  are  feveral  different  appearances  of  this  earth  ;  among  which,  the 


(a)  Expunged.  (b)  See  article  Pc/w/fev. 
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greenifli  foliaceous  Venice  talc  has  been  feledted  for  medicinal  ufe ;  though 
it  does  not  appear  capable  of  anfwering  any  medicinal  intention,  as  not 
being  diflblved,  or  fenfibly  affefted,  by  any  known  humid  menftruum  : 
on  account  of  its  undluous  foftnefs,  and  the  filver  hue  which  it  exhibits 
when  reduced  by  rafping  or  otherwife  into  powder,  it  has  been  employed 
externally  as  a  cofmetic.  The  fibrous  flexible  amianthus  or  ajbejiosy  and 
the  more  rigid  fibrous  alumen  plumofum,  feem  to  approach  to  the  nature 
of  the  talcs,  and  made  an  equally  infignificant  addition  to  the  articles  of 
the  materia  medica  in  our  former  pharmacopoeias. 

r  A  MAR  I  N  D  U  S. 

'TAMARINDUS  Ph.  Lond.  &  Ed.  Oxyphcsnicon.  Tamarind  : 
the  fruit  of  a  pretty  large  tree,  (Jiliqua  arabica  quce  tamarindus  C.  B. 
Tamarindus  indica  Linn.)  growing  in  Arabia  and  in  the  Eafi:  and  Weft 
Indies.  The  fruit  is  a  pod,  fomewhat  refembling  a  bean-cod,  including 
feveral  hard  feeds,  together  with  a  dark-coloured  vifcid  pulp  :  the  Eaft 
India  tamarinds  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Weft,  the  former  containing 
fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the  latter  rarely  above  three  or  four :  they  never- 
thelefs  feem  both  to  be  the  produce  of  one  fpecies  of  plant.  The  pulp, 
with  the  feeds,  connedled  together  by  numerous  tough  firings  or  fibres, 
are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the  outer  fliell  :  the  oriental  fort  is  dryer 
and  darker  coloured  than  the  occidental,  and  has  more  pulp  :  the  former 
is  fometimes  preferved  without  addition,  the  latter  has  always  an  ad- 
mixture of  fugar. 

The  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  an  agreeable  laxative  acid ;  of  common 
ufe  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders,  for  abating  thirft  and  heat, 
correcting  putrefa<flion,  and  loofening  the  belly.  The  dofe,  as  a  laxative, 
is  two  or  three  drams  :  an  ounce  or  two  prove  moderately  cathartic. 
It  is  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  purgative  fweets,  cafliia  and  manna,  in- 
creafing  their  adtion,  and  rendering  them  lefs  liable  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies :  the  refinous  cathartics  are  faid  to  be  fomewhat  weakened  by  it. 
Tournefort  relates  that  an  efl!ential  fait  may  be  obtained  from  tamarinds, 
by  diflx)lving  the  pulp  in  water,  and  fetting  the  filtered  folution,  with 
fome  oil  upon  the  furface,  in  a  cellar  for  feveral  months  j  that  the  fait 
is  of  a  fourifli  tafte,  and  difficultly  diflbluble  in  watery  and  that  a  like 

fait 
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fait  is  fometimes  found  alfo  naturally  concreted  on  the  branches  of  the 
tree.  The  fait,  as  Beaume  obferves,  may  be  obtained  more  expe- 
ditioufly,  by  clarifying  the  decodion  of  the  tamarinds  with  whites  of 
eggs,  then  filtering  and  evaporating  it  to  a  proper  confiftence,  and 
fetting  it  to  cool:  the  fait  fhoots  into  cryftals,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
very  acid  taftej  but  in  dilTolving  and  cryftallizing  them  again,  or  barely 
wafhing  them  with  water,  they  lofe  almoft  all  their  acidity,  the  acid 
principle  of  the  tamarinds  feeming  not  to  be  truly  cryftallizable. 

^ANACErUM, 

7'ANAC ETUM  Fharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  \tanacetum  uulgare  luteum 
C.  B.  'Tanajiay  athanafia,  &  parthenium  mas  quibufdam.  I'anacetum 
vidgare  Linn.  Tansy  :  a  plant  with  large  leaves,  divided  to  the  rib, 
on  both  fides,  into  oblong  deeply  indented  fegments ;  producing,  on  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks,  feveral  gold-coloured  difcous  flowers,  in  umbel-like 
clufters,  followed  by  fimaJl  oblong  blackifli  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  by  road-fides  and  about  the  borders  of  fields,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tanfy  have  a  ftrong,  not  very  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bitter  fomeu^hat  aromatic  tafl:e :  the  flowers  are  flironger 
though  rather  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  leaves.  They  give  out  their  virtue 
both  to  water  and  fpirit,  moft  perfedly  to  the  latter :  the  tindure,  made 
from  the  leaves,  is  of  a  fine  green,  from  the  flowers  of  a  bright  pale 
yellow  colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  greenifh-yellow  ef- 
fential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  herb :  the  remaining  decodtion, 
infpiflTated,  affords  a  ftrong  bitter  fubfaline  extradt.  The  fpirituous 
tindures  give  over  alfo,  in  infpiflfation,  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
flavour  J  a  part  of  it  remaining,  along  with  the  bitter  matter,  in 
the  extrad. 

This  plant  is  ufed  as  a  warm  deobflruent  bitter,  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach  and  in  cachedic  and  hyfl:eric  diforders  j  and  likewife  as  an 
anthelmintic.     The  feeds  have  been  chiefly  recommended  in  this  laft 

*Ca)  Alcohol,  diftilleJ  from  tanfy,  proved,  after  Handing  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  richly 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  plant,  and  fufficiently  grateful.    M.  S.  of  Dr.  Leuois. 

intention. 
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intention,  and  f^uppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fantonicum  of  the  (hops,  from 
which  they  differ  not  a  little  in  quality  as  well  as  in  appearance,  being 
much  lefs  bitter,  and  of  a  more  aromatic  flavour. 


T  A  Rr  A  RU  M. 

TAR'TARUM  vini  albi  vel  rubri  Pharm,  Land.  Tartar:  an 
acid  concrete  fait  thrown  off  from  wines,  after  complete  fermentation, 
to  the  fides  and  bottoms  of  the  cafks ;  of  a  red  or  white  colour,  and 
more  or  lefs  drolTy,  according  to  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  wine. 
The  white  is  generally  purer  than  the  red :  both  kinds,  when  purified, 
are  exad:ly  the  fame. 


Cryftalli 
tartari  Phar. 
Lon.  ^  Edin. 


Cremor 
tartari. 


This  fait  is  one  of  thofe  which  are  moft  difiicultly  difi!bluble  in  water, 
being  fcarcely  afi'edled  by  it  in  the  cold,  and  requiring  ten  or  twelve 
times  its  own  weight  when  afiifiied  by  a  boiling  heat.  From  this  fatu- 
rated  folution  the  tartar  begins  to  feparate  almoft  as  foon  as  the  boiling 
ceafes  :  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  greater,  as  about  twenty  times  the 
weight  of  the  fait,  it  continues  long  enough  fufpended  to  be  pafi"ed, 
with  due  care,  through  a  woollen  fi;rainer  or  a  filter.  The  filtered 
liquor  appears  nearly  colourlefs,  whether  the  tartar  made  ufe  of  was 
red  or  white :  if  haftily  cooled,  the  fait  feparates  in  fmall  grains  like 
fand,  but  if  the  vefi!el  is  clofely  covered,  and  the  heat  very  leifurely 
diminifhed,  it  fhoots  into  femitranfparent  whitifh  cryjlals :  if  the  filtered 
liquor  be  kept  boiling,  a  thick  fkin  forms  on  the  furface,  which,  being 
taken  off  with  a  perforated  wooden  fkimmer,  is  fucceeded  by  frefh 
cuticles,  till  the  whole  of  the  fait  is  thus  formed  into  what  is  called 
creme  of  tartar.  The  refining  of  tartar  is  pradtifed,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
chiefly  about  Montpellier,  from  whence  the  fhops  are  generally  fupplied 
both  with  the  cryflals  and  creme  j  the  procefs  being  fo  troublefome, 
and  requiring  fo  large  conveniencies,  that  it  is  fcarcely  ever  attempted 
here.  A  certain  earth,  of  the  argillaceous  kind,  is  added  in  the  procefs, 
the  chief  ufe  of  which  feems  to  be,  to  promote  the  feparation  of  the 
colouring  matter ;  for  the  fait  extraded  from  the  coloured  tartars  by 
water  only  is  feldom  of  perfedl  whitenefs.  It  is  faid  that  the  earth 
generally  contains  fome  fmall  portion  of  chalky  matter,  foluble  in  acids, 
which  of  confequence  will  be  taken  up  by  the  tartar  i  I  have  fometimes 

obferved 
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obferved  folutions  of  the  cryftals  to  depofite  an  earthy  precipitate  on 
adding  alkaline  lye.  The  purer  fort  of  white  tartar,  unrefined,  efpecially 
that  of  Rhenifh  wine,  is,  for  many  purpofes,  particularly  for  combina- 
tions with  other  bodies,  not  inferiour  either  to  the  creme  or  cryftals. 

Pure  tartar,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  a  dram,  is  a  mild  cooling 
aperient :  two  or  three  drams  gently  loofen  the  belly  j  and  fix  or  eight 
prove  moderately  cathartic.  Its  acidity  and  laxative  power  are  its  me- 
dical charadlers. 

*  The  difficult  folubility  qf  creme  of  tartar  being  an  objedlon  to  its 
medical  ufe,  fome  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Peter  Jonas  Berg,  for 
rendering  it  more  foluble  by  certain  additions,  without  altering  its 
medicinal  qualities.  Borax  was  found  to  anfwer  beft  for  this  purpofe. 
To  four  parts  of  creme  of  tartar,  one  of  borax  was  added.  Thefe  were 
diflblved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the  liquor  ftrained.  About 
a  fixteenth  part  of  impurities  were  left  behind.  The  pure  folution 
evaporated  yielded  an  acid  and  extremely  foluble  white  {alt (^aj, 

Tartar,   dilTolved  in  water,   effervefces  with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  and 
faturates,  of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  near  one  third  its  own  weight.  The 
compound  fait,    refulting  from  their  union,   is  a  neutral  one,  more 
purgative  than  the  tartar  itfelf,  and  far  eafier  of  folution,  whence  its 
name  foluble  tartar.    This  fait  is  prepared,  either  by  boiling  the  refined 
tartar  in  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  water  till  it  is  difiblved,  and  then  drop- 
ping in  ftrong  alkaline  lye ;  or  by  diffolving  the  alkali  in  boiling  water 
in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  a  gallon-f-,  or  to  fifteen  pounds:|:,  and  Tart.folubil. 
then  adding  the  tartar,  till  a  frefli  addition  occafions  no  further  effervef-  Ai^fii^^xum 
cence;  which  generally  happens  before  triple  the  weight  of  the  alkali  vegetabile 
is  thrown  in  :  the  liquor  is  then  filtered  while  hot,  and  either  cry  ftallized  w^o  tart!" 
or  evaporated  to  drynefs.    As  this  fair  difficultly  cryftailizes,  infpiffation  ^j"^'  t'^'^- 
to  drynefs  is  the  moft  convenient  method ;  and  in  this  cafe,  to  fecure  the  Sal  vegeta- 
neutralization  of  the  fait,  the  tartar  may  be  made  to  prevail  at  firft,  and  ^^^^^  ^^^V^- 
the  liquor  fuffered  to  cool  a  little  before  filtration,  that  the  redundant 
tartar  may  concrete  and  feparate  from  it  j  or  the  neutralization  may  be 
more  perfectly  obtained  by  means  of  ftained  papers,  as  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  article  Acetum. 


( a)  Ns'ua  A£ia  Phjjta  Medica  Acadmiee  Cafarea  Leopoldino-CaroUna  Natura  CurioforuK,  tom- 
fuart. 

Of 
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chelle  fait. 


Sodatartari-  Of  the  mineral  fixt  alkali  or  foda,  this  acid  faturates,  according  to  the 
rupeirenfis^  faculty  of  Pafis,  four  fifths  its  own  weight.  The  neutral  fait  refulting 
Ph.  Edinb.     from  its  coalition  with  this  alkali,  is  fomewhat  lefs  dilToluble  than  that 

Sel  de  Seig-       .11  ,1  ,    n  1  /-1  • 

nette,  Ro-  With  the  vegetable ;  and  moots  much  more  eafily,  into  pretty  large, 
hard,  multangular  cryftals,  fome  columnar  and  flattifh,  others  more 
irregular.  It  is  milder  in  tafte,  and  faid  to  be  lefs  purgative,  requiring 
to  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  purge 
effed;ually  :  eight  drams  are  reckoned  by  fome  to  be  equivalent,  in 
cathartic  power,  to  fix  of  the  foluble  tartar. 

Tartar  forms  likewife  foluble  compounds  with  all  the  abforbent  earths, 
and  with  fome  metallic  bodies,  but  with  thefe  lafi:  it  is  difficultly  made 
to  fatiate  itfelf  completely,  the  part  that  is  firfi:  faturated  feeming  to 
impede  the  adion  of  the  reft  j  for  after  long  boiling,  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  the  tartar  feparates  on  cryftallization  unchanged. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  if  any  of  thefe  combinations  of  tartar,  with 
alkalies,  with  earths,  or  with  metals,  be  dififolved  in  water,  and  any 
other  acid  added,  the  pure  tartar  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  as 
acid,  and  as  difficult  of  folution,  as  at  firft;  the  fubftance,  that  was 
combined  with  it,  being  abforbed  by  the  acid  fuperadded.  As  the  acids 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whether  native  or  fermented,  vinegar,  lemon 
juice,  ^c.  have  this  efi^edt  of  difuniting  tartar  from  all  the  bodies  that 
are  combinable  with  it,  equally  with  thofe  of  the  mineral  kingdom ;  it 
follows,  that  the  tartareous  acid  is  of  a  kind  efi^entially  different  from  all 
the  other  known  vegetable  ones,  and  that  no  acid,  unlefs  it  be  tartar 
itfelf,  can  be  joined  in  prefcrxption  to  ihetartarum  folubiky  the  fel  de 
Seignette,  or  the  combinations  of  tartar  with  earths  or  metals. 

*  In  the  SwediJJj  Tranfa£iions,  Part  III.  for  the  year  1770,  was  pub- 
lifhed  an  analyfis  of  creme  of  tartar  by  Mr.  Scheele.  By  this  it  appears, 
that  creme  of  tartar  is  not  a  pure  acid,  but  a  compound  fait,  containing 
the  fixed  vegetable  alkali  united  with  a  fuperabundance  of  the  tartareous 
acid.  It  differs,  therefore,  from  foluble  tartar,  only  in  the  proportion 
of  acid  it  contains. 

I'ELEPHIUM. 

TELEPHIUM:  a  plant  with  unbranched  ftalks,  clothed  with 
thick  fleffiy  oval  leaves,  but  producing  no  leaves  immediately  from  the 

root : 
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root :  the  flowers  ftand  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and 
are  followed,  each,  by  from  three  to  fix  pods  full  of  fmall  feeds  :  the 
root  is  irregular  and  knobby.    It  is  indigenous  in  England,  and  perennial. 

1.  Crassula  Jive  Telephium  I* harm.  Edinb.faJ  T^elephium  vulgar e 
C.  B.  Anacampferos,  fabaria^  &  faba  crajfa  quibufdam.  Sedum  1'ele- 
phium  Linn.  Orpine:  with  the  leaves  very  flightly  or  not  at  all 
ferrated  :  growing  in  hedges  and  moift  fhady  grounds,  and  producing 
reddifh  or  whitifh  pentapetalous  flowers  in  June.  The  leaves  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  poflTefl^ed  of  an  anti-inflammatory  power  j  but  their 
virtues  appear  to  be  very  inconflderable,  as  they  have  no  fmell,  and  only 
an  herbaceous  mucilaginous  tafl:e. 

2.  Rhodiola  Jive  rofea :  Rhodia  radix  C.  B.  Rofewort :  with 
ferrated  leaves  J  growing  in  mountainous  places,  and  producing  yellow 
tetrapetalous  flowers  in  the  fpring.  The  root  of  this,  fpecies,  of  little 
fmell  when  frefli,  has  when  dry  a  very  pleafant  one,  refembling,  when 
the  root  is  in  perfed:ion,  that  of  the  damafk  rofe :  in  this  odorous  matter 
confifl:s  the  medical  virtue  of  the  rhodiola,  and  its  principal  medical 
difference  from  the  preceding  fpecies.  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  when 
raifed  in  gardens,  it  has  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  fmell  or  virtue  of 
that  which  is  produced  on  its  native  mountains. 

'TEREBINTH  IN  M. 

TURPENTINES:  the  native  balfams  or  refinous  juices  of  certain 
trees.    Four  kinds  are  diflinguifhed  by  medical  writers. 

I.  Terebinthina  chia  Bharm.  Lond.  Chio  or  Cyprus  tur- 
pentine :  generally  about  the  confiflence  of  thick  honey,  very  tenacious, 
clear  and  almoft  tranfparent,  of  a  white  colour  with  a  cafl  of  yellow  and 
frequently  of  blue,  of  a  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafle,  and  a  fragrant  fmell 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  turpentines.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  common  terebinth  ( terebint bus  vulgaris  C.B.  Pijtachia  tere- 
binthus  Linn.J^  an  evergreen  bacciferous  tree  or  fhrub,  growing  fpon- 
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taneoufly  in  the  eaftern  countries  and  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  turpentine  brought  to  us  is  extradled  in  the  illands  whofe 
name  it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk  and  branches  a  little  after  the 
buds  have  come  forth  :  the  juice  iflues  thin  and  clear  as  water,  and  by 
degrees  thickens  into  the  confiflence  in  which  we  meet  with  it.  A  like 
juice,  exuding  from  this  tree  in  the  eaft,  infpiffated  by  a  flow  fire,  is 
faid  by  Kasmpfer  to  be  ufed  as  a  mafticatory  by  the  Turkifh  women, 
for  preferving  the  teeth,  fweetening  the  breath,  and  promoting  appetite. 

2.  Terebinthina  veneta  Pharm.  Edinb.  Venice  turpentine  : 
ufually  thinner  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  of  a  clear  whitifh  or  pale 
yellowifh  colour,  a  hot  pungent  bitterifli  difagreeable  tafte,  and  a.  ftrong 
fmell,  without  any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  Chian  kind. 
The  true  Venice  turpentine  is  faid  to  be  obtained  from  the  larch  (larix 
C.  B.  Pinus  larix  Linfi.Jy  a  coniferous  tree,  with  fmall  cones,  and  fhort 
leaves  fl:anding  in  tufts,  which  fall  off  in  the  winter,  growing  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Alps  and  Pyreneans,  and  not  uncommon  in  the 
Englifli  gardens.  Though  this  kind  of  turpentine  bears  the  name  of 
Venice,  it  is  not  the  produce  of  the  Venetian  territories  :  it  is  brought 
from  fome  parts  of  Germany,  and  one  greatly  refembling  it,  as  is  faid, 
from  New  England.  In  the  fhops  this  turpentine  is  often  fupplied  by 
a  compofition  of  rofln  and  the  difl:illed  oil  of  common  turpentine. 

3.  Terebinthina  argentoratensis  Pharm.  Lond.  Strafl^urg 
turpentine  :  generally  of  a  middle  confifl:ence  between  the  two  foregoing, 
more  tranfparent  and  lefs  tenacious  than  either,  in  colour  yellowifli 
brown,  in  fmell  more  agreeable  than  any  of  the  other  turpentines,  ex- 
cept the  Chian,  in  tafle  the  bitterefl;  yet  leafl:  acrid.  This  juice  is 
extracted,  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  from  the  filver  and  red  fir,  by 
cutting  out,  fucceflively,  narrow  fl;rips  of  the  bark,  from  as  high  as  a 
man  can  reach  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground.  In  fome  places, 
a  reflnous  juice  is  collected  from  certain  knots  under  the  bark  :  this, 
called  lacryma  abiegna  and  oleum  abietinum,  is  accounted  fuperiour  to  the 
turpentine.  Neither  this  turpentine,  nor  any  thing  under  its  name,  is 
at  prefent  common  in  the  fhops. 

4.  Terebinthina  commxsih^  Pharm. Lond.  Common  turpentine  : 
about  the  conflfl:ence  of  honey,  of  an  opake  brownifli  white  colour,  the 
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coarfefl,  heavleft,  in  fmell  and  tafte  the  mofl:  difagreeable,  of  all  the 
kinds  of  turpentine.  It  is  obtained  from  the  wild  pine  (pinus  Jihejiris 
C.  B.  &  Linn.Jy  a  low  coniferous  tree,  with  the  leaves  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  firs  and  iiTuing  two  together  from  one  tubercle,  growing 
wild  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe.  This  tree  is  extremely  refinous, 
infomuch  that,  if  not  evacuated  of  its  juice,  it  often  fwells  and  burfts. 
The  juice,  as  it  iffues  from  the  tree,  is  received  in  trenches  made  in  the 
earth,  and  afterwards  freed  from  its  groffer  impurities  by  colature  through 
wicker  bafkets.  The  cones  of  the  tree  appear  to  contain  a  refinous 
matter,  of  a  more  grateful  kind  than  that  of  the  trunk  :  diftilled  while 
frefh,  they  are  fuid  to  yield  a  fine  eflTential  oil  greatly  fuperiour  to  that 
of  the  turpentines. 

All  thefe  juices  difix)lve  totally  in  rectified  fpirit,  but  give  out  little  to 
watery  menflrua  :  they  become  mifcible  with  water,  into  a  milky  liquor, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  and  more  elegantly  by 
mucilages.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  notable  quantity  of  a  fubtile 
penetrating  effential  oil-f-  vulgarly  called  fpirit;  a  yellow :|:  or  blackifh 
refin  remaining  in  the  fcill :  this  is  the  common  rofin  of  the  {hops.  It  is 
fuppofed  that  the  officinal  Burgundy  pitch  |1,  which  is  brought  from 
Saxony,  is  a  preparation  of  the  fame  kind,  only  lefs  diverted  of  the  oil, 
made  by  boiling  the  common  turpentine  till  it  accjuires  a  due  confiftence. 
The  effentlal  oil,  rediftilled  by  itfelf  in  a  retort,  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
becomes  more  fubtile,  and  in  this  ftate  is  called  ethereal  §  ;  a  thick 
matter  remaining  behind,  called  balfam  of  turpentine^.  A  like  balfam 
is  obtained  alfo  by  diftilling,  with  a  ftronger  fire,  the  common  refin  ; 
from  which  there  arifes,  firft  a  thin  yellow  oil,  and  afterwards  the 
thicker  dark-reddifh  balfam,  a  blackifh  refin -f-  remaining  in  the  retort. 

All  the  turpentines  are  hot  ftimulating  corroborants  and  detergents. 
They  are  given,  where  inflammatory  fymptoms  do  not  forbid  their  ufe, 
from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram  and  upwards,  for  cleanfing  the  urinary 
pafTages  and  internal  ulcerations  in  general,  and  in  laxities  of  the  feminal 
and  uterine  veffels.  They  feem  to  adt  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  urinary 
organs,  impregnating  the  water  with  a  violet  fmell,  even  when  applied 
externally,  particularly  the  Venice  fort.  This  laft  is  accounted  the  moft 
powerful  as  a  diuretic  and  detergent,  and  the  Chio  and  Strafburgh  as  cor- 
roborants :  they  all  loofen  the  belly,  the  Venice  moft;  and  on  this  ac- 
count they  are  fuppofed  by  Riverius  and  others  to  be  lefs  hurtful  than 
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fuch  irritating  diuretics,  as  are  not  accompanied  with  that  advantage. 
Terebinthinate  glyfters,  in  obftinate  coftiveaefs,  are  faid  to  be  much 
preferable  to  faline,  as  being  more  certain  and  durable  faj.  The  common 
turpentine,  as  being  the  moft  ofFenfive,  is  rarely  given  internally  :  its 
principal  ufe  is  in  fome  external  applications,  among  the  farriers,  and 
for  the  diftillation  of  the  oil. 

The  oil  is  a  mofl  potent  ftimulating  detergent  diuretic.  It  is  fome- 
times  given,  in  dofes  of  a  few  drops,  in  rheumatifms  and  fixt  pains  of  the 
joints  i  and  fome  have  ventured  on  much  larger  quantities.  Cheyne 
recommends,  as  a  perfed;  cure  for  fciaticas,  though  of  many  years  ftanding, 
from  one  to  four  drams  of  the  ethereal  oil,  to  be  taken  with  thrice  its 
quantity  of  honey,  in  a  morning  falling,  with  large  draughts  of  fack  whey 
after  it,  and  an  opiate  at  bed-time  :  this  medicine  is  to  be  repeated,  with 
the  intermiflion  of  a  day  now  and  then,  if  daily  repetitions  cannot  be 
borne,  for  four  or  five  days,  or  eight  at  furtheft^^y.  It  appears,  however, 
highly  imprudent,  to  venture  on  fuch  large  dofes  at  once  of  a  medicine 
fo  very  hot  and  ftimulating.  Boerhaave,  after  recounting,  not  without 
fome  exaggeration,  its  ftyptic,  anodyne,  healing,  antifeptic,  and  difcutient 
virtues  when  applied  hot  externally,  and  its  aperient,  warming,  fudorific 
and  diuretic  qualities  when  taken  internally,  adds,  that  it  mufl  be  ufed 
with  great  caution ;  that  when  taken  too  freely,  it  affedts  the  head,  ex- 
cites heat  and  pain  therein,  and,  violently  urging  a  diabetes,  brings  on 
a  flux  of  the  femen  and  of  the  liquor  of  the  proflates  ;  and  that  in  venereal 
runnings,  in  which  it  has  by  fome  been  commended,  it  tends  to  inflame 
the  parts  and  increafe  the  diforder. 

The  balfam  and  the  infpiffated  refins  are  ufed  chiefly  externally :  the 
balfam  is  lefs  pungent  than  the  oil,  and  the  refins  much  lefs  fo  than  the 
turpentines  in  fubftance.  The  common  yellow  refin,  in  tafle  confiderably 
bitter,  is  fometimes  given  as  an  internal  corroborant,  in  preference  to  the 
turpentines  themfelves,  as  being  divefted  of  the  ftimulating  oil. 

r  E  R  RA     JAPONIC  A. 

TERRA  JAPONICA  Ph.  Lond,  Terra  japonica  diBa  Ph.  Ed. 
Japan  earth,  improperly  fo  called.  *  The  plant  which  yields  the 
terra  japonica,  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  called  coirUy  or  caira,  by 
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the  natives  of  Bahar  province.  It  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
mentioned  by  Cleyerus  and  Herbert  de  Jagur,  from  which  the  natives  of 
Pegu  prepare  this  extract :  they  name  the  tree  Kheir  or  Khadira. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  genus  mimofa  of  Linnaeus,  and  called  by  him 
mimofa  catechu.  Its  ftem  grows  to  about  a  foot  in  thicknefs,  and  from 
three  to  five  feet  high.  It  branches  out  into  a  thick  fpreading  top,  feldom 
above  twelve  feet  high.  The  bark  is  thick  and  rough.  The  wood  is 
extremely  hard  and  heavy  ;  its  interiour  part  varies  from  a  pale  brown 
to  a  dark  red,  fometimes  approaching  to  black,  but  always  covered  with 
one  or  two  inches  thick  of  white  wood.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnated, 
and  have  two  prickles  at  the  bafe.  From  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  arife 
denfe  fpikes  of  fmall  flowers,  fucceeded  by  pods. 

The  terra  japonica  is  an  extrad:  of  the  wood  of  this  plant,  prepared  in. 
the  following  manner.  After  the  trees  are  felled,  the  exteriour  white 
wood  is  carefully  cut  off,  and  the  interiour  coloured  part  is  cut  into  chips, 
with  which  narrow-mouthed  unglazed  earthen  pots  are  filled,  and  water 
poured  upon  them  till  it  appears  among  the  upper  chips.  When  this 
is  half  evaporated  by  boiling,  the  decoction,  without  ftraining,  is  poured 
into  a  flat  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  to  one  third  part  ;  this  is  fet  in  a 
cool  place  for  one  day,  and  afterwards  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
ftirring  it  feveral  times  in  the  day  ;  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  confiderable 
thicknefs,  it  is  fpread  upon  a  mat  or  cloth  which  has  previoufly  been 
covered  with  the  afhes  of  cow-dung  ;  this  mafs  is  divided  into  fquare 
or  quadrangular  pieces  by  a  ftring,  and  completely  dried  by  turning  them 
frequently  in  the  fun. 

This  extradt  is  called  by  the  natives  cutt  ;  by  the  Englifh  cutch.  In 
making  it,  the  pale  brown  wood  is  preferred,  as  it  produces  the  fine 
whitifti  extract.  The  darker  the  yvood  is,  the  blacker  the  extradt,  and 
of  lefs  value.  From  the  flovenly  manner  in  which  the  preparation  is 
made,  it  generally  contains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  earth,  befides  what 
may  be  defignedly  put  in  it  for  the  purpofe  of  adulteration^^^. 

This  concrete  is  a  mild  aflringent,  more  agreeable  in  talle  than  mofi: 
of  the  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs,  being  accompanied  with  a  confi- 
derable degree  of  fweetnefs.  It  is  often  fufl^ered  to  difiTolve  leifurely  in- 
the  mouth  ;  both  as  a  topical  reflringent  for  laxities  arid  exulcerations  of 

(a)  From  Mr.  Kerr's  account,  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  London  Medical  Obfer-vations, 
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the  gums  ;  and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and  catarrhal  coughs  and 
hoarfenefs  ^  medicines  of  this  kind  adling  in  general  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage when  thus  gradually  fwallowed,  than  when  taken  in  full  dofes 
at  once.    With  this  view  the  terra  japonica  is  made  in  the  {hops  into 
Trochifci  e  trochcs ;  beaten  with  equal  its  weight  of  gum-arabic,  and  four  times  the 
^PharnuUnd.  weight  of  both  of  fugar  of  rofes,  and  fo  much  water  to  be  dropt  in  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a  mafs  of  a  due  confidence  for  being  formed.  The 
Eleauar.ja-  Edinburgh  college  diredls  a  compound  eled;uary,  of  which  terra  japonica 
confea?"jf!  bafis,  joined  with  other  aftringents  and  aromatics,  and  a  fmall  pro- 

^on.  Ph.  Ed.  portion  of  opium,  which  is  a  very  elegant  and  efficacious  medicine  of 
the  kind. 

Japan-earth  dilTolves  almofl  totally  in  water,  excepting  the  impurities  ; 
which  are  ufually  of  the  fandykind,  and  in  conflderable  quantity,  amount- 
ing, in  the  fpecimens  I  examined,  to  about  one  eighth  of  the  mafs.  Of 
the  pure  matter,  red:ified  fpirit. dilTolves  about  feven  eighths,  into  a  deep 
red  liquor  :   the  part,  which  it  leaves  undifTolved,  is  an  almofl;  inlipid 
mucilaginous  fubftance.    In  the  fliops  a  folution  of  it  is  made  in  proof 
fpirit,  with  the  addition  of  cinnamon,  a  fpice  the  beft  adapted  of  any 
Tinfturaja-  to  the  intention  of  this  medicine  :   three  ounces  of  the  japan-earth  and 
X^Ph^Lond    ^^'^      cinnamon  are  digefted  in  a  quart  f-  or  two  pounds  and  a  half  :|:  of 
X  Ph.  Edinb.  the  fpirit,  and  the  flrained  tinfture  given  commonly  in  dofes  of  two  or 
three  tea-fpoonfuls.    It  diffolves  alfo  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  in  al- 
kaline lye,   in  the  mineral  acids,  partially  and  more  difficultly  in  the 
vegetable  acids,  and  not  at  all  in  oils  ;  all  the  folutions  are  of  a  red  or 
purplifh  colour. 

*  By  the  natives  where  this  extradl  is  made,  it  is  em.ployed  medicinally 
as  a  cooler  in  the  difeafes  confidered  by  them  as  of  a  hot  nature.  It  is 
faid,  when  profufely  ufed,  to  deftroy  the  venereal  appetite.  It  is  given 
at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  a  day  to  tame  vicious  horfes.  It  is  a  principal 
ingredient  in  one  of  their  ointments  of  great  repute,  compofed  of  blue 
vitriol  four  drams,  Japan-earth  four  ounces,  alum  nine  drams,  white 
^  ^  refin  four  ounces;  thefe  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  by 
the  hand  with  ten  ounces  of  oil-olive,  and  water  enough  to  give  the 
mafs  a  proper  conflftence.  This  ointment  is  ufed  in  every  fore,  from  a 
frefh  wound  to  a  venereal  ulcer;  and  has  been  found  remarkably  ferviceable 
by  European  praditioners/^^zy.       ■ '(i'lf^'.- 


(a)  Ken'' $  Account,  above  quoted. 
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"TERREA  ABSORBENTIA. 

ABSORBENT  EARTHS  :  diftinguifliable  from  other  earthy  and 
flony  fubftances  by  their  folubility  in  acids.  Such  are,  the  mineral  cal- 
careous earths,  as  chalk  :  the  animal  calcareous  earths,  as  crabs-claws, 
oyfter-fhells,  egg-fhells,  pearl,  coral.  Coralline:  animal  earths  not  cal- 
careous, as  crabs-eyes  and  burnt  hartfhorn.  See  the  refpedive  fub- 
flances ;  which  have  been  feparately  treated  of,  fo  far  as  concerned  each 
in  particular ;  and  whofe  general  and  common  qualities  were  referved  for 
this  article. 

The  obvious  and  immediate  virtue  of  thefe  bodies  is,  to  obtund  acid 
humours  in  the  firfl  paffages,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  cardialgic  and  other 
complaints  occafioned  by  them  :  the  relief,  however,  which  they  afford, 
is  oftentimes  only  temporary;  from  their  adling  only  upon  the  acid 
already  generated,  without  correcting  the  indifpolition  which  tends  to 
produce  more.  If  no  acid  humours  are  contained  in  the  firft  palTages, 
thefe  earthy  bodies,  not  foluble  by  any  other  kind  of  fluid,  can  have  no 
falutary  operation  ;  and,  by  concreting  with  the  vifcous  contents  of  the 
ftomach  into  indigeftible  maffes,  may  prove  injurious  in  a  high 
degree  faj. 

Abforbents  are  of  more  general  ufe  in  infancy  than  in  adult  age; 
acidities  being  very  familiar  to  young  children,  being  often  in  that 
tender  age  produdlive  of  alarming  fymptoms,  and  having  a  greater  or 
lefs  ihare  in  moft  of  their  difeafes ;  whereas,  in  adults,  they  are  much 
lefs  frequent,  accompanying  chiefly  hypochondriacal  afl'edlions,  cardi- 
algias,  and  fuch  diforders  as  happen  in  the  firfl:  paflTages  from  the  im- 
moderate ufe  of  acid  and  fermentable  food.  . 

An  hypothefis  formerly  obtained,  which  afcribed  the  acute  difeafes 
of  adults  to  a  morbific  acid  :  againfl:  which  the  abforbent  earths  were 
introduced  as  the  mofl:  direCt  alexipharmacs.  This  theory  is  now  juftly 
exploded  ;  thefe  difeafes,  inftead  of  being  produced,  being  in  general 
mofl:  fuccefsfully  controlled,  by  acids.  The  ufe  of  abforbents,  in 
different  kinds  of  fevers,  is  neverthelefs  flill  continued,  and  fometimes 
perhaps  with  advantage :  for,  though  the  earths  of  themfelves  are  ap- 

( a)  Vide  Tralles  Firium  terreis  remediis  a/criptorum  examen  rigorojius, 
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parently  rather  injurious  than  beneficial,  yet  as  acids  are  often  given 
freely  at  the  fame  time,  the  folution  of  the  earth  in  the  acid  may  prove 
a  medicine  more  ferviceable  in  particular  cafes  than  the  acid  unobtunded. 
It  is  however,  doubtlefs,  more  advifeable,  to  ufe  the  earth  previoufly 
diffolved  in  the  acid,  than  to  give  them  feparately. 

,   The  college  of  Berlin,  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  having  the  earths, 
in  thefe  cafes,  previoufly  diffolved,  or  reduced  to  a  foluble  faline  form ; 
as  well  as  of  the  abfurdity,  retained  in  other  German  pharmacopoeias,  of 
precipitating  them  from  their  folutions  by  fixt  alkaline  falts,  and  thus 
rendering  them  wholly  inert  j  direds  them  to  be  digefted  in  diftilled 
Magifterium  vinegar,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  menflruum  ceafes  to  adl,  and  the 
ralUorum'^°"  filt^i'^d  folutiou  to  be  infpifTated  to  drynefs.    This  preparation  is  greatly 
periarum,&c.  preferable  to  the  fimple  imbibition  with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  recom- 
mended by  fome ;  as  by  this  laft  management  the  earth  is  made  foluble 
only  in  part,  and  in  an  undeterminable  proportion. 

Solutions  of  thefe  earths  in  vegetable  acids  are  in  tafte  fomewhat  auftere. 
The  different  earths  differ  fomewhat  from  one  another,  both  in  the  de- 
gree and  in  the  fpecies  of  the  tafte,  and  probably  alfo  in  the  medical 
effedls,  of  the  folutions  :  but  whether  thefe  differences  are  fuch,  that 
fome  of  them,  as  crabs-claws,  pearl,  coral,  and  bezoar,  are  moft 
difpofed  to  promote  a  diaphorefis  in  fevers,  while  others,  as  egg-fhells 
and  oyfter-fhells,  adt  rather  by  promoting  urine,  as  feems  to  be  generally 
fuppofed,  has  not  been  determined  by  fair  experience,  the  earths  having 
rarely  been  given  in  a  diffolved  or  in  a  foluble  ftate.  It  is  moft  probable 
that  they  all  ad;,  when  diffolved,  as  mild  cooling  reftringents  j  for  when 
given  in  fubflance,  as  abforbents,  in  cafes  of  acidities,  they  all  tend  to 
reftrain  fluxes  of  the  belly,  or  to  bring  on  cofiiivenefs,  an  effedl  to  which 
regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of  them. 

There  are  two  foluble  earths,  not  commonly  ranked  among  the  ab- 
forbents, whofe  effedls,  when  combined  with  acids,  are  known  with 
more  certainty,  as  they  have  been  ufed  oftener,  fo  combined,  than  other- 
wife  ;  to  wit,  the  aluminous  earth  and  magnefia ;  of  which  the  one  is 
flrongly  ftyptic,  and  the  other  moderately  purgative. 

Combinations  of  the  abforbent  earths  with  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids  are  bitterifh  and  of  great  pungency,  particularly  thofe  v/ith  the 
marine  :  the  medical  effedis  of  thefe  folutions  are  little  known.  The 
vitriolic  acid  does  not  diffolve  them  into  a  liquid  form,  but  precipitates 
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them  from  all  the  others,  and  is  thus  combined  with  them  into  concretes 
nearly  infipid. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  comparative  flrength 
of  different  abforbents,  or  the  quantities  of  acid  they  are  capable  of 
fatiating.  Langius  reports,  that  ten  grains  of  crabs-claws  deftroyed  the 
acidity  of  forty  drops  of  fpirit  of  fait ;  that  egg-{hells,  crabs-eyes,  and 
mother  of  pearl,  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  faturated  fifty  drops  each  ; 
red  coral,  white  coral,  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  fixty  drops  each  ;  volatile 
alkaline  fait  and  pearl,  eighty  drops  each  ;  chalk,  an  hundred  drops  ; 
oyfter-fhells,  an  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  fome  lime  ftones  no  lefs  than 
an  hundred  and  CixtyfaJ.  Thefe  experiments  however  (admitting  their 
accuracy,  and  the  acid  to  have  been  equally  neutralized  in  all,  which 
may  be  reafonably  queftioned)  do  not  anfwer  the  end  fo  perfectly  as  could 
be  wi£hed ;  for,  to  different  acids,  the  earths  have  different  habitudes  : 
from  a  fet  of  experim.ents  made  by  Romberg,  it  appears  that  oyfter- 
fhells,  for  example,  require  for  their  folution  more  of  the  marine  acid 
than  coral  does  ;  whereas  of  the  nitrous  acid,  contrariwife,  the  coral 
requires  more  than  the  oyfler-fhells^^^y/.  Neither  the  nitrous  nor  the 
marine  acids  are  thofe  which  abforbents  are  deftined  to  fatiate  in  the 
human  flomach,  and  by  which  their  ftrength  fhould  be  examined  :  the 
acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  acid  of  milk,  may  be  prefumed 
to  be  the  mofl  analogous  to  fuch  as  are  generated  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
On  trying,  with  thefe,  the  feveral  fubftances  enumerated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  the  differences  in  their  abforbent  powers  appeared  not 
to  be  very  great :  they  all  faturated  pretty  nearly  the  fame  quantities  of 
the  acids ;  and  there  remained,  from  all,  quantities  very  confiderable, 
but  not  very  greatly  different,  of  a  matter  which  further  additions  of  the 
acid  would  not  diflblve. 

r  H  E  A. 

THE  A  Pharm.  Edinh.(c)  .  Tea:  the  leaf  of  a  Chinefe  fhrub, 
evonymo  affinis  arbor  orientalis  nucifera  Jlore  rofeo  Pluk.  aim.  'Thea  bahea 
&  viridis  Linn.  The  leaves,  carefully  picked,  are  dried  haftily  on  warm 
iron  plates ;  whereby  they  are  faid  to  lofe  in  great  meafure  fome  noxious 

(a)  Vide  Langii  Opera  omnia  medica,  Llpjta  1704,       452  fjf  feq, 

(b)  Vide  Memoir es  de  I'acad.  roy.  des /ciences  de  Paris,  pour  I'ann.  1700. 
-fc J  Expunged. 
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qualities  which  they  have  when  frefli,  and  to  preferve  their  admired 
flavour  which  by  flow  exflccation  would  be  lofl:.  The  feveral  forts  of 
tea  brought  to  us  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  fame  plant,  col- 
leded  at  different  times,  and  cured  in  a  fomewhat  different  manner  : 
Neumann  fufpedls  that  the  brown  colour,  and  the  flavour,  of  the  bohea 
forts,  are  introduced  by  art. 

Both  the  green  and  bohea  teas  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  lightly 
bitterifli  fubaftringent  tafl:e  :  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they 
flrike  an  inky  blacknefs.  They  give  out  their  fmell  and  taflre  both  to 
watery  and  to  fpirituous  menfl;rua :  to  water,  the  green  forts  commu- 
nicate their  own  green  tincture,  and  the  bohea  their  brown  :  to  rediified 
fpirit  they  both  impart  a  fine  deep  green.  On  gently  drawing  off  the 
rnenfl:rua  from  the  filtered  tinctures,  the  water  is  found  to  elevate  nearly 
all  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  tea,  while  redlified  fpirit  brings  over  little 
or  nothing,  leaving  the  fmell  as  well  as  the  tafte  concentrated  in  the 
extract :  both  extrads  are  very  confiderably  afliringent,  and  not  a  little 
ungrateful ;  the  fpirituous  mofl:  fo. 

Infufions  of  tea,  as  dietetic  articles,  have  been  extravagantly  com- 
mended by  fome  and  condemned  by  others  ;  and  notwithflianding  the 
frequency  of  their  ufe,  their  real  effeds  are  fcarcely  as  yet  clear.  They 
feem,  when  moderately  ufed,  to  be  for  the  mofl:  part  innocent  :  in  fome 
cafes,  they  feem  to  be  falutary  :  in  fome,  they  are  apparently  prejudicial. 
They  dilute  thick  juices  and  quench  thirfl:  more  effedlually,  and  pafs  off 
by  the  natural  emundories  more  freely,  than  mere  watery  fluids  :  they 
refrefli  the  fpirits  in  heavinefs  and  fleepinefs,  and  feem  to  counteraft  the 
operation  of  inebriating  liquors.  From  their  manifefl:  afliringency,  they 
have  been  fuppofed  to  flirengthen  and  brace  up  the  folids,  but  this  effedt 
experience  does  not  countenance  :  it  is  in  diforders,  and  in  confl:itutions, 
wherein  corroborants  are  mofl  ferviceable,  that  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
tea  is  peculiarly  hurtful ;  in  cold  indolent  habits,  cachexies,  chiorofes, 
dropfies,  and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyfl;em. 

T  H  L  A  S  P  1. 

"tHLASPI  Ph.  Lond.  a  plant  with  oblong  narrow  undivided  leaves 
joined  immediately  to  the  fl:alks,  on  the  tops  of  which  grow  numerous 
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tetrapetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  fhort  flat  feed-veflel 
divided  tranfverfely  into  two  cells. 

1.  ^hlafpi  arvenfe Jiliquis  latis  C.  B.  T^hlafpi  arvenfe  Linn.  Treacle- 
muftard :  with  roundifli-pointed  jagged  leaves,  and  broad  capfules  con- 
taining about  four  feeds  in  each  cell.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  in 
corn-fields. 

2.  Uhlafpi  arvenfey  vaccarice  incano  folio  fnajus  C.  B.  Uhlafpi  campejlre 
Linn.  Mithridate  muftard  :  with  hoary  fharp-pointed  leaves  fhaped  like 
an  arrow-head ;  and  only  one  feed  in  each  cell.  It  is  biennial,  and 
grows  in  fields  and  open  clayie  grounds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  have  an  acrid  biting  tafle,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  common  muflard ;  with  which  they  agree  nearly  in  their 
pharmaceutic  properties,  their  pungent  matter  being  totally  extracted 
by  water,  only  partially  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  being  elevated  by  water 
in  diflillation.  They  have,  joined  to  their  acrimony,  an  unpleafant 
flavour,  fomewhat  of  the  garlick  or  onion  kind ;  and  this  they  give  out 
to  fpirituous  as  well  as  watery  menflrua.  They  are  rarely  made  ufe  of 
any  otherwife  than  as  ingredients  in  the  compofitions  whofe  names  they 
bear :  though  fome  recommend  them  in  different  diforders,  preferably  to 
the  common  muflard. 

THUS. 

THUS  Fh.  Lond.  Frankincenfe :  a  folid  brittle  refin,  brought  to 
us  in  little  glebes  or  maffes,  of  a  brownifh  or  yellowifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  internally  whitifh  or  variegated  with  whitifh  fpecks.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  pine  that  yields  the  common  turpentine, 
and  to  concrete  upon  the  furface  of  the  terebinthinate  juice  foon  after  it 
has  ifTued  from  the  tree. 

This  refin  has  a  bitterifh  acrid  unpleafant  tafle,  and  no  confiddrable 
fmell :  it  diflblves  totally  in  reftified  fpirit,  but  is  fcarcely  ad:ed  upon  by 
watery  menftrua.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mild  corroborant ;  though 
at  prefent  it  is  little  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
theriaca,  and  externally  in  plaflers. 
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THTMELMA. 

THTMELMA  Pharm.  Pari/.  A  fhrubby  plant  ;  with  fmooth 
uncut  leaves ;  and  monopetalous  flowers  fet  thick  together :  each  flower 
is  cut  into  four  acute  fedtions,  and  followed  by  an  oblong,  red,  yellow, 
or  black  berry,  containing  one  feed,  which  refembles  a  hemp-feed. 

1.  Thymeljea:  'Thymelcea  foliis  lint  C.B.  T>aphne  Gnidium  Linn, 
Spurge-flax  :  with  the  ftalks  and  branches  clothed  with  evergreen  leaves 
like  thofe  of  flax  ;  and  white  flowers  in  clufliers  on  the  tops. 

2.  Laureola  feu  Chameelcea :  Laiireola  fempervirens  Jlore  uiridi, 
quibufdam  laureola  mas  C.  B.  Daphne  laureola  Linn.  Spurge  laurel  : 
with  evergreen  fhining  bay-like  leaves,  fl:anding  feveral  together,  only  at 
the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  and  greenifh  flowers  on  pedicles  in  their 
bofoms. 

3.  Mezereum:    Mezereon  Pharm.  Edinb.      Laureola  folio  deciduOy 
fore  purpureOy  o^cinis  laureola  femina  C.  B.     Daphne  Mezereum  Linn. 
Spurge-olive,  widow-wail  :   with  pale  purplifli  or  white  flowers  clothing 
the  branches  j  on  the  tops  of  which  appear,  after  the  flowers  have  fallen, 
bay-fhaped  leaves  not  fliining. 

The  firfl:  of  thefe  plants  grows  on  mountainous  places  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe  :  the  fecond  in  moifl:  woods  in  fome  parts  of  England  : 
the  third,  a  native  of  Gtvminy  faj ,  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  on 
account  of  the  elegance  and  earlinefs  of  its  flowers,  which  fometimes 
appear  in  the  end  of  January  :  the  berries  of  all  the  forts  ripen  in  Augufl:  or 
September. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  little  or  no  fmell,  but  a  naufeous, 
acrid,  very  durable  tafte  :  taken  internally,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  ten  or 
twelve  grains,  they  are  faid  to  operate  with  violence,  by  fliool,  and  fome- 
times by  vomit,  fo  as  not  to  be  ventured  on  with  fafety  unlefs  their 
virulence  be  previoufly  abated  by  long  boiling,  and  even  then  they  are 
much  too  precarious  to  be  truflied  to. 

(aj  The  mezereon  has  of  late  been  obferved  to  be  a  native  of  England  alfo,  being  found 
plentifully  in  fome  woods  near  Andover  in  Hampfliire. 
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The  flowers  are  of  a  different  nature,  being  in  tafte  little  other  than 
mucilaginous  and  fweetifli,  and  of  a  light  pleafant  fmell. 

The  pulpy  part  of  the  berries  appears  alfo  to  be  harmlefs  ;  but  the 
feeds,  called  coccognidia  or  grana  cnidia,  are  as  acrid,  and  as  virulently 
purgative  as  the  leaves. 

*  The  bark  of  the  fpurge  laurel,  macerated  in  water,  has  of  late  been 
much  employed  in  France  as  a  topical  application  to  the  fkin,  for  the 
purpofe  of  excoriating  and  exciting  a  difcharge.  That  of  the  mezereon 
has  been  recommended  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  root  of  the  mezereon  has  lately  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  cafes 
of  venereal  nodes.  Dr.  RulTel,  to  whom  the  public  is  obliged  for  the 
communication  of  its  efficacy  in  this  frequently  obftinate  complaint, 
obferves,  in  the  medical  inquiries  above  mentioned,  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  root,  on  firft  chewing,  is  not  pungent,  but  after  a  little  time 
proves  greatly  £o ;  and  that  the  difagreeable  ftimulus  in  the  fauces  lafts 
for  many  hours :  that  a  decodlion  of  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  cortical  part 
in  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water  (the  boiling  being  continued  till  half  a 
gallon  is  wafted,  and  an  ounce  of  fliced  liquorice  added  towards  the  end) 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  four  times  a  day,  is  not 
naufeous  to  the  tafte,  and  has  not  been  found  to  difagree  with  any  ftomach 
or  conftitution,  or  to  remarkably  increafe  any  of  the  fecretions  ;  but  that 
on  doubling  the  quantity  of  the  mezereon,  the  deco£tion  proved  fo  pun- 
gent, that  no  ftomach  could  bear  it.  He  recommends  the  above  de- 
codlion  principally  in  thofe  venereal  nodes  that  proceed  from  a  thickening 
of  the  membrane  of  the  bones,  which  appears  to  be  the  caufe  of  greateft 
part  of  thefe  tumours,  at  leaft  when  recent  :  when  there  is  an  exoftofts, 
nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  medicine  ;  and  when  the  bone  is 
carious,  no  cure  is  to  be  expected  without  an  exfoliation,  though  even 
here  it-  fometimes  difperfes  the  tumour,  as  appears  from  fome  of  the  cafes 
which  he  relates.  In  a  thickening  of  the  periofteum  from  other  caufes, 
it  has  likewife  had  good  effedts. 

rUTMIAMA, 

I'HTMIAMATIS  cortex  Offieinarum  Germantce  :  T^hus  judceorum 
^orundam.  A  bark,  in  fmall  brownifti-grey  pieces,  intermixed  with 
bits  of  leaves,  feeming  as  if  the  bark  and  leaves  had  been  bruifed  and 
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prefled  together ;  brought  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  &c.  and  fuppofed  to  be 
the  produce  of  the  liquid-ftorax  tree. 

This  bark  has  an  agreeable  balfamic  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of 
liquid- ftorax,  and  a  fubacrid  bitterifli  tafte  accompanied  with  fome  flight 
aftringency.  Infufions  of  it  in  water  are  of  an  orange  colour,  in  tafte 
and  fmell  ungratefully  balfamic  :  infpilfated,  they  leave  a  dark  reddifh 
brown  extradl,  retaining  fome  of  the  fmell  of  the  bark,  in  tafte  auftere, 
flightly  bitter,  and  of  a  mild  aromatic  acrimony.  To  redtified  fpirit  it 
communicates  a  dark  colour  like  that  of  a  folution  of  balfam  of  Peru  : 
the  fpirit,  diftilled  off  from  this  tindlure,  is  highly  fragrant,  infomuch 
that  a  dram  communicates  an  agreeable  odour  to  fome  quarts  of  water : 
the  remaining  extrad:  is  likewife  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  amounts  to 
at  leaft  one  eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  bark. 

This  bark,  faid  to  be  common  in  the  German  fhops,  is  in  this  country 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Cartheufer  and  Hoftrnan,  from  whom  the 
above  account  is  extra(5led,  report,  that  it  affords  an  excellent  fumigation 
for  oedemas,  rheumatifms,  and  catarrhs  ;  and  that  the  fpirituous  tindure 
and  extract,  and  the  diftilled  fpirit,  are  ufeful  anodynes  or  antifpafmodics 
in  convulfive  coughs  and  other  diforders. 

r  H  r  M  u  s. 

THYME:  a  low  fhrubby  plant;  conftfting  of  numerous  flender 
tough  ftalks,  with  little  roundifti  leaves  in  pairs,  and  loofe  fpikes,  on  the 
tops,  of  purplifh  or  whitifh  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  nipt  at 
the  extremity,  the  lower  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  fegments. 

I.  Thymus  Pharm.  Edinb,  'Thymum  njulgare  folio  tenuiore  C.  B, 
Thymus  vulgaris  Linn.  Common  thyme  :  with  upright  ftalks,  and 
dark  brownifti  green  fomewhat  pointed  leaves  ;  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  is  a  moderately  warm  pungent  aromatic.  To  water  it  im- 
parts, by  infufion,  its  agreeable  fmell,  but  only  a  weak  tafte,  with  a 
yellowifh  or  brown  colour:  in  diftillation,  it  gives  over  an  efl*ential  oil, 
in  quantity  about  an  ounce  from  thirty  pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower,  of 
a  gold  yellow  colour  if  diftilled  by  a  gentle  fire,  of  a  deep  brownifti  red 
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if  by  a  llrong  one,  of  a  penetrating  fmell  refembling  that  of  the  thyme 
itfelf,  but  lefs  grateful,  in  tafte  exceffively  hot  and  fiery  :  the  remaining 
decod;ion,  infpiffated,  leaves  a  bitterifli,  roughifli,  fubfaline  extradt. 
The  adive  matter,  which  by  water  is  only  partially  diflblved,  is  by 
reftified  fpirit  diffolved  completely ;  though  the  tindure,  in  colour 
blackifli-green,  difcovers  lefs  of  the  fmell  of  the  thyme  than  the  watery 
infufion  :  the  fpirit  brings  over  in  dillillation  a  part  of  its  flavour,  leaving 
an  extract  of  a  weak  fmell  and  of  a  penetrating  camphorated  pungency. 

2.  Serpyllum  Ph.  Ed.  Serpyllum  vulgar e  minus  C.  B.  Thymus 
Serpy Hum  Linn.  Mother-of-thyme  :  with  trailing  ftalks,  and  obtufe 
leaves  ;  growing  wild  on  heaths  and  dry  pafture  grounds.  This  alfo  is 
an  elegant  aromatic  plant,  fimilar  to  the  foregoing  fpecies,  but  milder, 
and  in  flavour  rather  more  grateful.  Its  effential  oil  is  both  in  fmaller 
quantity  and  lefs  acrid,  and  its  fpirituous  extradt  comes  greatly  fhort  of 
the  penetrating  warmth  and  pungency  of  that  of  the  other.  It  is  faid 
to  afford  an  agreeable  diftilled  water,  more  durable,  but  lefs  adtive  and 
penetrating  than  pepper-mint /^^^y.  Both  the  leaves  themfelves,  and  their 
fpirituous  tindture,  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  without  any  thing  of 
the  brown  or  blackilli  hue  of  thofe  of  common  thyme. 

3.  Thymus  citratus  Ph.  Land.  Serpyllum  foliis  citri  odore  C.  B. 
Lemon-thyme  :  in  appearance  differing  little  from  the  fecond  fort,  of 
which  Linnaeus  makes  it  a  variety,  except  that  it  is  more  upright  and 
more  bufhy  j  a  native  of  dry  mountainous  places,  common  in  gardens, 
and  flowering  as  the  others  in  July.  This  fpecies  is  lefs  pungent  than 
the  firfl  fort,  more  fo  than  the  fecond,  and  much  more  grateful  than 
either  :  its  fmell  in  particular  is  remarkably  different,  approaching  to 
that  of  lemons.  Diflilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  larger  quantity  than 
the  other  forts,  of  a  yellowifh  very  fragrant  oil  of  the  lemon  flavour,  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  medicinal  parts  of  the  plant,  for  the  remaining  de- 
codtion  is  almofl  inflpid  as  well  as  inodorous.  It  gi-ves  over  alfo  with 
redtified  fpirit  its  finer  odorous  matter;  a  lefs  agreeable  flavour,  and  a 
moderate  warmth,  remaining  in  the  fpirituous  extradt. 

(a)  Cullen,  Mat.  Med. 
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r  I  L  I  A. 

'TILIA  Pharm.  Lond.  'Tilia  femina  folio  major e  C.  B,  I'ilia  europcea 
Linn-.  Lime  or  Linden  :  a  tall  fpreading-branched  tree,  with  large 
heart- fliaped,  ferrated,  foft,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves  :  in  the  bofoms  of 
thefe  rife  long  narrow  leafy  produdlions,  from  the  middle  rib  of  which 
ilTue  one  or  three  pedicles  bearing  three  flowers  apiece,  or  one  pedicle 
bearing  nine  :  the  flower  is  whitifh,  pentapetalous,  and  followed  by  a 
kind  of  dry  berry  about  the  fize  of  a  filberd.  It  is  a  native  of  England, 
flowers  in  July,  and  begins  to  lofe  its  leaves  in  Auguft. 

The  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  anodyne  and 
antifpafmodic  virtue :  Hoffman  feems  to  entertain  a  great  opinion  of 
them  in  thefe  intentions,  and  as  his  theory  deduces  mofl:  difeafes  from 
fpafms  and  fpafmodic  ftridlures,  they  are  accordingly  very  frequent  in  his 
prefcriptions  :  he  fays  he  knew  a  chronical  epilepfy  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
an  infufion  of  them  drank  as  tea.  The  frefh  flowers  have  a  moderately 
ftrong  fmell,  in  which  their  virtue  (whatever  it  may  be)  feems  to  confift, 
and  which  in  keeping  is  foon  diflipated  :  when  divefl;ed  of  this  odorous 
principle,  they  difcover  to  the  tafte  only  a  ftrong  mucilage,  from  which 
may  be  extracted,  hy  redlified  fpirit,  a  flightly  bitterifli  fubafl:ringent 
matter. 

r  I  r  H  r  ma  l  u  s. 

SPURGE:  a  plant  with  fmall  fmooth  leaves,  round  ftalks  full  of 
a  milky  juice,  and  umbel-like  cluflers  of  tetrapetalous  flowers,  whofe 
cups  are  divided  into  four  fegments  fet  alternately  with  the  petala :  the 
flower  is  followed  by  a  roundifli  or  three-fquare  capfule  containing 
three  feeds. 

I.  TiTHYMALUSPARALios:  Tithymalus  marifimus  C .  B .  Euphorbia 
Paralias  Linn.  Sea  fpurge :  with  oblong  narrow  flax-like  leaves, 
broadefl;  in  the  middle,  clothing  the  fl:alks,  and  lying  over  one  another 
in  an  upward  diredion,  like  fcales  ;  and  two  roundifh,  heart-fhaped,  or 
kidney-fhaped  leaves  encompafling  each  of  the  fubdiviflons  of  the  umbel : 
found  wild  on  fandy  fhores,  and  flowering  in  June.    All  the  parts  of 
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this  plant  are  extremely  acrid  irritating  cathartics  ;  apt  to  inflame  the 
mouth,  fauces,  and  ftomach ;  operating  with  fo  great  violence,  that 
though  fome  may  perhaps  have  borne  their  operation  without  much  injury 
to  the  conftitution,  yet  common  prudence  forbids  their  being  ever 
ventured  on.  Several  correctors  have  been  employed  for  them,  but  none 
with  commendable  fuccefs :  maceration  of  the  middle  bark  of  the  root 
in  vinegar,  directed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  renders  it  indeed  lefs 
virulent,  but  of  precarious  operation  :  digeflion  of  the  milky  juice  with 
alkaline  falts,  recommended  by  others,  leaves  it  ftill  too  acrid.  For 
alleviating  inflammatory  fymptoms  produced  by  imprudently  fwallowing 
or  tafting  thefe  acrid  fubftances,  milk,  plentifully  drank,  feems  the  moft 
efFedtual  remedy.  Gerard  relates,  that  on  taking  but  one  drop  of  the 
milk  of  the  fea  fpurge,  it  did  fo  fwell  and  inflame  in  his  throat,  that  he 
hardly  efcaped  with  his  life,  and  that  on  drinking  milk,  the  extremity 
of  the  heat  ceafed. 

2.  TiTHYMALUS  cYPARissius  C.  B.  'Euphorbtd  CypariJJias  Linn. 
Cyprefs  fpurge  :  with  numerous  oblong  flender  leaves,  not  wider  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends  ;  the  umbel  divided  into  numerous  ramifications, 
each  of  which  is  divided  and  fubdivided  into  two  ;  the  divifions  perfo- 
rating as  it  were  the  two  roundifh  leaves  which  encompafs  them  ;  a 
native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe.  This 
fpecies,  though  allowed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  to  be  ufed  indifcrimi- 
nately  with  the  preceding,  is  in  all  its  parts  lefs  acrimonious.  Poterius 
fays  he  has  found  half  a  dram  or  a  dram  of  the  powdered  root  to  ad:  as 
a  mild  cathartic  ;  and  that  the  juice  obtained  from  the  bruifed  herb  and 
root,  depurated  and  exficcated  in  the  fun,  is  of  the  fame  operation  with 
fcammony  ^/^y'. 

Several  other  fpurges  are  enumerated  in  catalogue-s  of  the  materia 
medica,  under  the  names  of  efula^  pityufa,  cataputia,  lathyrus,  alypum, 
peplus,  apios,  &c.  among  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  one 
more  virulent  than  the  firft  above  defcribed,  or  lefs  virulent  than  the 
fecond.  None  of  them  are  among  us  ventured  on  for  any  internal  ufe  : 
the  milky  juice  of  the  wild  fpurges  is  fometimes  applied  externally  by 
the  common  people  for  confuming  warts. 

(a J  Pharmacopoeia  fpagyrica,  lib.  iil.  feSi,  3. 

4R  rORMEN-^ 
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rORMENTlLLA. 

'TORMENTILLA  Phann.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Tormefitilla  Jihefirts 
C.  B.  Heptaphyllum.  1'orme?ttilla  ereBa  Linn.  Tormentil  or 
Septfoil:  a  plant  with  flender,  weak,  upright  ftalks  j  oblong  leaves, 
indented  towards  the  extremity,  and  converging  from  the  indented  part 
to  their  jundiure  with  the  ftalk,  ftanding  generally  feven  at  a  joint ; 
ar)d  fmall  yellow  tetrapetalous  flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
followed  by  naked  feeds :  the  root  is  generally  crooked  and  knotty, 
of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on  commons,  and  flowers 
in  June. 

Tormentil  root  is  a  ftrong  and  almofl:  flavourlefs  aflringent,  and 
gives  out  its  aftringency  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  mofl:  perfedlly 
to  the  latter  :  the  watery  decodlion,  of  a  tranfparent  brownifh  red  colour 
whilfl  hot,  becomes  turbid  in  cooling  like  that  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  depofites  a  portion  of  refinous  matter :  the  fpirituous  tindture,  of  a 
brighter  reddifh  colour,  retains  its  pellucidity.  The  extracts,  obtained 
by  infpifl^ation,  are  intenfely  ftyptic,  the  fpirituous  mofl:  fo.  It  is 
generally  given  in  decodtion  :  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  powdered  root 
may  be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  adding,  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiling,  a  dram  of  cinnamon  :  of  the  fl:rained  liquor,  fweetened 
with  an  ounce  of  any  agreeable  fyrup,  two  ounces  or  more  may  be  taken 
four  or  five  times  a  day. 

T  R  I  C  H  O  MA  N  E  S. 

TRIG  HO  MANES  Rharm.  Lond.  Rolytrichum  Jive  Trichomanes 
Pharm.  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Callitrichum.  Afplenium  Trichomanes  Linn. 
English  maidenhair  :  a  fmall  plarit,  without  fl:alks  :  the  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  compofed  of  little  roundifh  dark-green  fegments  fet  in 
pairs  along  a  fhining  black  rib  :  the  feeds  are  a  fine  dufl:  lying  on  the 
backs  of  the  leaves.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  on  fhady  grounds 
and  old  walls. 

This  herb  has  a  mucilaginous  fomewhat  fweetifh  and  roughifh  tafte, 
and  little  or  no  particular  flavour.    It  is  accounted  ferviceable  in  dif- 

orders 
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orders  of  the  breaft,  particularly  in  tickling  coughs  and  hoarfenefs  from 

thin  acrid  defluxions,  and  in  thefe  intentions  has  been  long  fubftituted 

among  us  to  the  adianthum^  from  which  it  appears  to  be  very  little,  if  at 

all,  different  in  quality.    It  is  ufually  directed  in  infufion  or  deception, 

with  the  addition  of  a  little  liquorice  :  a  perioral  fyrup  is  prepared  in  the  Syrup,  pec- 

ihops,  from  an  infufion  of  five  ounces  of  the  dry  leaves  and  four  of  '  ^" 

liquorice  root  in  five  pints  of  boiling  water. 

TRIFOLIUM  PALUDOSUM. 

TRIFOLIUM  PALUDOSUM  Ph.  Lond.  Menyanthes  Ph.  -Bd. 
^rifolium  palujire  C.  B.  Menyanthes  trifoliata  Linn.  Buckbean  : 
a  plant  with  large  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  each  end  like  thofe  of  the 
garden  bean,  fet  three  together  on  long  pedicles,  which  embrace  the  flalk 
to  fome  height,  and  there  parting  leave  it  naked  to  near  the  top,  where 
ififues  a  fhort  fpike  of  pretty  large  reddifii  white  monopetalous  flowers, 
each  of  which  is  cut  into  five  fegments,  hairy  on  the  infide,  and  followed 
by  an  oval  feed-velTel.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  marfliy  places,  and 
flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  buckbean  have  a  bitter  penetrating  tafte,  which  they 
impart  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua ;  without  any  remarkable 
fmell  or  flavour.  They  have  of  late  years  come  into  common  ufe,  as  an 
alterrative  and  aperient,  in  impurities  of  the  humours,  and  fome  hydropic 
and  rheumatic  cafes.  They  are  ufually  taken  in  the  form  of  infufion, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  of  the  acrid  antifcorbutic  herbs,  which  in  moil 
cafes  improve,  their  virtue,  and  of  orange-peel  or  fome  other  grateful 
aromatic  to  alleviate  their  ill  tafiie  :  they  are  fometimes,  among  the  com- 
mon people,  fermented  with  malt  liquors,  for  an  antifcorbutic  diet- 
drink.  Their  fenfible  operation  is  by  promoting  urine  and  fomewhat 
loofening  the  belly. 

TURPErUUM. 

T'URPETHUM  five  Turbith  Ph.  Ed.  (a)  Turbith  :  the  cortical 
part  of  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus  ( Convolvulus  Turpetbum 

(a)  Expunged. 

4  R  2  Linn.Jf 
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Linn.Jy  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a  brown  or 
afh  colour  on  the  outfide  and  v/hitilli  within  :  the  beft  Is  ponderous, 
not  wrinkled,  eafy  to  break,  and  difcovers  to  the  eye  a  large  quantity  of 
refirious  matter. 

This  root,  on  the  organs  of  tafte,  makes  at  firft  an  impreflion  of 
fweetnefsj  but  when  chewed  for  fome  time,  betrays  a  naufeous  acrimony. 
It  is  accounted  a  moderately  flrong  cathartic,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  the  fafeft  or  moft  certain  kind ;  the  refmous  matter,  in  which  its 
virtue  refides,  being  very  unequally  diftributed  j  infomuch  that,  as  is 
faid,  fome  pieces,  taken  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  purge  violently,  whilft 
others,  in  larger  dofes,  have  very  little  effed:. 

rUSSILAGO. 

TUS SILAGO  Jive  Farfara  Fharm.  Edinb.  TuJ/ilago  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Bechium  ^  ungida  caballina  quibufdam.  TuJJilago  Farfara  Linn.  Colts- 
foot :  a  low  plant,  producing  early  in  the  fpring  fingle  flalks,  each  of 
which  bears  a  yellow  flofculous  flower  followed  by  feveral  feeds  winged 
with  down  :  the  leaves,  which  fucceed  the  flowers,  are  fliort,  broad, 
fomewhat  angular,  flightly  indented,  green  above,  and  hoary  underneath. 
It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moift  grounds. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  coltsfoot,  in  tafte  fomewhat  mucilaginous, 
bitterifh,  and  roughifh,  and  of  no  remarkable  fmell,  are  ranked  among 
the  principal  perioral  herbs.  Infuflons  of  them,  with  a  little  liquorice 
or  with  the  other  herbs  of  fimilar  intention,  are  drank  as  tea,  and  fome- 
times  with  confiderable  benefit,  in  catarrhous  diforders  and  coughs 
th  reatening  confumptions.  They  have  been  found  ferviceable  in  hedtica 
and  colliquative  diarrhasas/^^^. 

i:  V  n  I  A. 

TUTIA  Fharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Tutia  alexandrina.  Tutty:  an 
argillaceous  ore  of  zinc,  found  in  Perfia ;  formed  on  cylindrical  moulds 
into  tubulous  pieces  like  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  baked  to  a  moderate 


(a)  Percival,  Eff".  Med.  afui  Exp.  II.  224^ 
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hardnefsfaj;  generally  of  a  brownifh  colour  and  full  of  fmall  protube- 
rances on  the  outfide,  fmooth  and  yellowifh  within,  fometimes  whitifh, 
and  fometimes  with  a  blueifh  caft.  Like  other  argillaceous  bodies,  it 
becomes  harder  in  a  ftrong  fire;  and  after  the  zinc  has  been  revived  and 
diffipated  by  inflammable  additions,  or  extradled  by  acids,  the  remaining 
earthy  matter  affords,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  an  aluminous  fait  (fee  Bo/us  and 
Calaminaris J . 

TuTTY,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  is,  like  the  lapis 
calaminaris  and  calces  of  zinc,  an  ufeful  ophthalmic,  and  frequently  ufed 
as  fuch  in  ointments  and  collyria.  Ointments  for  this  intention  are 
prepared  in  the  £hops,  by  mixing  the  levigated  tutty  with  fo  much  vipers 
fat  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  due  confiftence-f- ;  or  by  adding  one 
part  to  five  parts  of  a  fimple  liniment  made  of  oil  and  wax  J. 

VA  LERIA  NA. 

VALERIANA  Jihejiris  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Valeriana  Jihejlris 
major  montana  C.  B.  Valeriana  officinalis  Linn.  Wild  valerian:  a 
plant  with  channelled  ftalks ;  the  leaves  in  pairs  j  each  leaf  compofed  of 
a  number  of  long  narrow  £harp-pointed  fegments,  indented  about  the  edges, 
of  a  dull  green  colour,  fet  along  a  middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an 
odd  one ;  producing,  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  umbel-like  clufters  of 
fmall  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  five  fegments, 
fet  in  a  very  little  cup,  and  followed  by  a  Angle  naked  feed  winged  with 
down  :  the  root  confifts  of  tough  firings  with  numerous  fmaller  threads, 
matted  together,  ifluing  from  one  head,  of  a  dufky  brownilli  colour 
approaching  to  olive.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  dry  mountain- 
ous places. 

Another  fpecies,  or  variety,  of  wild  valerian,  is  met  with  in  moift 
watery  grounds,  difliinguifliable  by  the  leaves  being  broader  and  of  a  deep 

(a)  The  above  account  of  the  origin  of  tutty  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Teixelra  and 
Douglas,  and  by  its  chemical  properties.  That  the  common  opinion,  of  its  being  a  fubllmate 
produced  in  the  European  founderies  where  zinc  is  melted  with  other  metals,  is  erroneous,  appears 
from  hence;  that  tutty  is  not  found,  upon  llrift  enquiry,  to  be  known  at  thofe  founderies;  and 
by  its  confiftlng  in  greac  part  of  an  earth  not  capable  of  rifing  in  fublimatlon.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  probable,  that  fublimates  or  the  common  ores  of  zinc  are  often  mixed  with  argilla- 
ceous earths  and  baked  hard,  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  oriental  tutty. 

gloffy 


Tutia  pra;- 
parata  Phar. 
Lon.l^  Edin. 

Ung.  tutiae 
I  Ph.  Lond. 

\  Ph.  Edinb. 
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gloffy  green  colour.  Both  forts  have  been  ufed  indifcriminately ,;  but 
the  mountain  fort  is  by  far  the  mofl  efficacious,  and  is  therefore  expreflly 
ordered  for  the  officinal  fpecies  by  the  London  college. 

The  mountain  valerian  root  has  a  ftrong  not  agreeable  fmell,  and  an 
unpleafant  warm  bitteriffi  fubacrid  tafte  :  the  ftrength  of  the  fmell  and 
tafte  is  the  only  mark  to  be  depended  on  of  its  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs. 
It  is  a  medicine  of  great  efteem  in  the  prefent  practice  againft  obftinate 
hemicranis,  hyfterical,  and  the  different  kinds  of  nervous  difot-ders,  and 
is  commonly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  antifp^fmodics. 
Columna  reports,  that  he  was  cured  by  it  of  an  inveterate  epilepfy  after 
many  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain  :  on  more  extenfive  trials 
it  has  been  found,  in  fome  epileptic  cafes,  to  effedt  a  cure,  in  feveral  to 
abate  the  violence  or  frequency  of  the  fits,  and  in  many  to  prove  en- 
tirely ineffeftual  :  oftentimes,  it  either  purges,  or  operates  by  fweat  or 
by  urine,  or  brings  away  worms,  before  it  prevents  a  fit.  The  dofe  of 
the  root  in  powder  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two,  which  may  be 
repeated,  if  the  flomach  will  bear  it,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  *  A  re- 
markable inftance  of  its  efficacy  in  a  catalepfy  is  given  by  Mr.  M.udgef'aJ: 
dofes  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  powder  were  exhibited  twice  a  day,  and 
a  lefs  quantity  was  found  ineffectual. 

The  powdered  root,  infufed  in  water  or  digcfted  in  red:ified  fpirit, 
impregnates  both  menftrua  flirongly  with  its  fmell  and  tafte,  and  tinges 
the  former  of  a  dark  brown,  the  latter  of  a  brownifh  red  colour.  Water 
diftilled  from  it  fmells  conuderably  of  the  root,  but  no  effential  oil 
feparates,  though  feveral  pounds  be  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once : 
the  extrad:  obtained  by.  infpiffating  the  watery  infufion,  has  a  pretty 
ftrong  tafte,  difagreeably  fweetifh  and  fomewhat  bitterifh  :  the  fpirituous 
extradt'is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  more  perfectly  refembles  the  root  itfelf: 
the  quantity  of  watery  extradl  is  about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the 
root;  of  the  fpirituous,  about  one  eighth.  Tindtures  of  it  are  prepared 
Tina  valer  fhops,   by  digeftiug  four  ounces  of  the  powdered  valerian  in  a 

ffimp.P.L.  quart  of  proof  fpirit -f";   in  the  fame  quantity  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
Xth^idinb,  fpint  +  ;  or  of  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  |j.  The  root  in  fubftance, 
however,  is  generally  found  to  be  more  effedual  than  any  preparation 

(a)  On  the  Vis  Vita,  &c. 
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of  it.  Among  the  materials  I  have  made  trial  of  for  covering  its  flavour, 
mace  feemed  to  anfwer  the  beft. 

VA  N  I  L  L  A. 

VANILLA  feu  Banilia  Pharm.  Pari/.    Aracus  arojnaticus.  Va- 
NELLOE  :  the  fruit  of  a  climbing  plant  (volubilis  filiquoja  mexica^ia  foliis 
plantagmis  Rati  hiji.    Epidendrum  Vanilla  Linn.)  growing  in  the  Spanifli 
Weft  Indies.    It  is  a  long  flattifli  pod,  containing,  under  a  wrinkled 
brittle  fhell,  a  reddifti  brown  pulp,  with  fmall  fhining  black  feeds. 

Vanelloes  have  anunduous  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell  like 
that  of  fome  of  the  finer  balfams  heightened  with  mufk.  They  are  ufed 
chiefly  in  perfumes  j  fcarcely  ever,  among  us  at  leaft,  in  any  medical 
intention  ;  though  they  fhould  feem  to  deferve  a  place  among  the  prin- 
cipal medicines  of  the  nervous  clafs.  By  diftillation,  they  impregnate 
water  ftrongly  with  their  fragrance,  but  give  over  little  or  nothing  with 
pure  fpirit  :  by  digeftion,  fpirit  totally  extrads  their  fmell  and  tafte,  and 
in  great  meafure  covers  or  fuppreflies  the  fmell. 

VERBASCUM. 

I'APSUS  BARBATUS  five  Verbafcum  Pharm.  Edinb.  Verbafcum 
mas  lat  folium  luteum  C.  B.  Candelaria  &  lanaria  quibufdam.  Verbafcum 
Thapfus  Linn.  Mullein  :  a  large  plant,  all  over  white  and  woolly  j 
with  a  fingle  woody  ftalk,  clothed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  joined  to  it 
without  pedicles,  bearing  on  the  top  a  long  fpike  of  large  yellow  mono- 
petalous  flowers  cut  into  five  fegments,  and  "followed  by  conical  feed- 
veflels.    It  is  biennial,  grows  wild  by  road-fides,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  mullein,  recommended  as  mild  aftringents,  have  a 
roughifti  drying  kind  of  tafte,  and  very  little  fmell.  The  flowers  have 
alfo  a  flight  roughiftinefs,  with  a  confiderable  fweetnefs.  A  decodtioft 
of  the  leaves  has  lately  been  ufed  with  fome  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas /^^y. 

(a)  Home'i  Clin,  Caf.  and  Exp. 
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F  E  R  B  E  N  A. 

VERBENA  Pharm.  Edinb.(a)  Verbena  communis  flore  cceruleo 
C.  B.  Hierobotaney  herba  facray  herb  a  cephalalgica  &  periflerium  quihuf- 
dain.  Verbena  officinalis  Linn.  Vervain  :  a  plant  with  wrinkled, 
oblong,  obtufe  leaves,  deeply  jagged  and  indented,  fet  in  pairs  on  the 
flalks,  the  upper  ones  divided  into  three  fegments  :  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches  appear  irregularly  labiated  blue  flowers,  in  long  fpikes,  without 
any  leaves  among  them,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup. 
It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  uncultivated  places,  and  flowers  in  July  or 
Auguft. 

This  herb  has  been  celebrated  for  abundance  of  virtues,  for  which 
its  fenflble  qualities  afford  little  or  no  foundation.  It  has  no  remarkable 
fmell,  and  hardly  any  tafte. 

VERONICA, 

VERONICA :  a  low,  fomewhat  hairy,  trailing  plant,  with  firm 
leaves  fet  in  pairs  :  from  the  joints  arife  flender  pedicles,  bearing  fpikes 
of  blue  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided,  as  is  the  cup, 
into  four  fegments,  and  followed  by  a  flat  bicellular  capfule,  which  opens 
at  the  upper  broad  part  and  fheds  fmali  brown  feeds. 

I,  Veronica  mas  Jive  Betonica  pauH  Ph.  Edinb.((i)  Veronica  mas 
fupina  &  uulgatiffima  C.  B.  7'hea  Germanica  quibufdam.  Veronica  offici- 
nalis Linn.  Male  fpeedwell  :  with  crenated  leaves  of  a  roundifh  oval 
figure  J  thofe  on  the  flowering  twigs,  long,  narrow,  and  not  crenated. 
It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  on  fandy  grounds  and  dry  commons. 

The  leaves  of  veronica  have  a  weak  not  difagreeable  fmell,  which  in 
drying  is  difiipated,  and  which  they  give  over  in  diftillation  with  water, 
but  without  yielding  any  feparable  oil.  To  the  tafte  they  are  bitterifh 
and  roughifli :  an  extra6t  made  from  them  by  redtified  fpirit  is  moderately 
bitter  and  fubafliringent :  the  watery  extradl  is  weaker,  though  the  quan- 
tity of  both  is  nearly  the  fame ;  whence  fpirit  feems  to  extrad:  their 


(a)  Expunged. 
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virtue  more  completely  than  water.  This  herb  is  of  great  efteem  among 
the  Germans ;  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  both  catarrhous  and  ulcerous, 
and  for  purifying  the  blood  and  humours  :  infufions  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  not  unpalatable,  are  drank  as  tea,  and  are  found  to  operate  feniibly 
by  urine. 

2.  Teucrium  A^.  med.  berolinenf.  Chamcedrys  fpuria  major  angujii- 
folia  C.  B.  Veronica  Teucrium  Linn.  Mountain  fpeedwell  :  with 
fharply  ferrated  leaves  of  a  long  oval  figure ;  the  lower  embracing  the 
ftalk  by  a  broad  bafis.    It  is  a  native  of  Germany. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  fpecies  have  been  greatly  commended 
for  dietetic  infufions  j  and  faid  to  promote  perfpiration  and  urine,  to  be 
in  general  falubrious,  and  medicinal  in  feveral  diforders  ^^y/.  Cartheufer 
obferves,  that  they  impart  to  boiling  water  a  greenifh  colour,  a  pleafant 
balfamic  fmell,  and  a  much  more  agreeable  tafte  than  the  preceding  vero- 
nica. Among  us  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  nor  is  the  plant 
common  :  what  has  ufually  been  called  teucrium  is  a  plant  of  another 
genus,  a  large  fpecies  of  germander. 

F I N  C  ET  O  X I  CU  M. 

FINCETOXICUM,  Afclepiasy  Hirundinaria,  Pharm.  Edinb.fb) 
Afclepias  albo  flore  C.  B.  Ajclepias  Vincetoxicum  Linn.  Swallow- wort, 
tame-poifon  :  a  plant  with  unbranched  ftalks  ;  fmooth  oblong  acumi- 
nated leaves  fet  in  pairs,  and  clufters  of  white  monopetalous  flowers,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  five  fedlions,  and  followed  by  two  long  pods 
full  of  a  white  cottony  matter  with  fmall  brownifh  feeds  :  the  root  is 
large,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  flender  fi:rings  hanging  from  a 
tranfverfe  head,  externally  brownifli,  internally  white.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  gravelly  grounds  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  flowers 
in  July. 

The  root  of  vincetoxicum  has,  when  frefh,  a  moderately  ftrong  not 
agreeable  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  wild  valerian,  which  in  drying 
is  in  great  part  difTipated  ;  chewed,  it  imprefi^es  firft  a  confiderable  fweet- 


(a)  Gohl,  Aila  medica  Berolinenf.  dec.  I.  W.  ii.  «.  5. 
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nefs,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  an  unpleafant  fubacrid  bitteri{hnefs  : 
an  extradt  made  from  it  by  water,  is  moderately  fweetifh,  balfamic,  and 
bitterifh  ;  the  fpirituous  extra6t  is  ftronger  in  tafte,  proportionably 
fmaller  in  quantity,  and  retains  a  part  of  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  root. 
It  is  recommended  as  refolvent,  fudorific,  and  diuretic  ;  in  catarrhal, 
cachedtic,  and  fcrophulous  diforders,  and  in  uterine  obftruftions  ;  in  dofes 
of  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more  in  fubftance,  and  three  or  four  drams 
in  infufion.  It  has  been  employed  by  fome  of  the  Germans  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac,  and  hence  received  the  name  of  contrayerva  Germanorum.  Some 
have  however  fufped:ed  it  to  polTefs  noxious  qualities,  and  obferve  that 
when  frefli  it  excites  vomiting.  Among  us  it  is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe 
of  in  any  intention. 

V  I  N  U  M. 

WINE:  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  It  differs  in  colour, 
flavour,  and  flrength,  partly  from  differences  in  the  grape  itfelf,  but 
chiefly  from  different  managements  or  additions.  Five  forts  are  employed 
in  the  fhops  as  menfhrua  for  medicinal  fubflances  :  Vinum  albums 
Mountain  :  Vinum  album  gallicumy  French  white  wine  :  Vinum  canarinum-y 
Canary  or  fack  :  Vinum  rhenanumy  Rhenifh  :  Vinum  rubrum.  Red  Port. 

All  wines  confifl  of  an  inflammable  fpirit,  and  water,  feparable  by 
diflillation  ;  an  und:uous  vifcid  fubftance,  which  abounds  particularly  in 
the  fweet  wines,  as  Canary,  and  impedes  their  diffolving  power  ;  and 
an  acid,  obvious  in  fome  to  the  tafle,  as  in  Rhenifh,  which  hence 
becomes  an  ufeful  menflruum  for  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind, 
particularly  iron  and  the  antimonial  regulus.  In  diflillation,  after  the 
inflammable  fpirit  has  arifen,  they  all  yield  more  or  lefs  of  a  peculiar 
Media  fub-  grateful  acid  ;  a  groffer  tartareous  acid  remaining  in  the  ftill,  along  with 
Beccheri!"^  the  unduous  and  mucilaginous  matter.  In  long  keeping,  a  part  of  the 
tartar  is  thrown  off  from  the  wine,  and  incruflates  the  fides  of  the  cafk. 

Wine,  confidered  as  a  medicine,  is  a  valuable  cordial  in  languors  and 
debilities  ;  more  grateful  and  reviving  than  the  common  aromatic  infu- 
fions  and  diftilled  waters,  particularly  ufeful  in  the  low  flage  of  malig- 
nant or  other  fevers,  for  raifmg  the  pulfe  and  fupporting  the  vis  vitae, 
promoting  a  diaphorefis,  and  refifling  putrefadtion.     Dietetically,  its 
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moderate  ufe  is  of  fervice  to  the  aged,  the  weak,  and  the  relaxed,  and 
to  thofe  who  are  expofed  to  warm  and  moift,  or  to  corrupted  air  :  in  the 
oppofite  circumftances,  it  is  lefs  proper,  or  prejudicial.  Externally,  it 
is  ufed  as  a  corroborant,  antifeptic,  and  antiphlogiftic  fomentation. 

The  acid  obtained  from  wine  by  diftillation,  apparently  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  the  acetous  as  well  as  from  the  native  vegetable  acids, 
feems  to  deferve  fame  regard,  both  as  a  medicine,  and  as  a  more  elegant 
menflruum,  for  iron  and  fome  other  bodies,  than  the  common  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  differences  of  wines,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  effedls  of  the  full-bodied  are  much  more  durable  than  thofe  of 
the  thinner :  that  all  fweet  wines  are  in  fome  degree  nutritious ;  the 
others  not  at  all,  or  only  accidentally  fo,  by  promoting  appetite  and 
fbrengthening  the  organs  concerned  in  digeftion  :  that  fweet  wines  in 
general  do  not  pafs  freely  by  urine,  and  that  they  heat  the  conftitution 
more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other,  though  containing  full  as 
much  fpirit :  that  thofe  which  are  manifeflly  acid  pafs  freely  b)^  the 
kidneys,  and  gently  loofen  the  belly ;  and  that  moil  of  the  red  ones  are 
fubaflringent,  and  tend  to  reflrain  immoderate  excretions. 

VIOLA. 

VIOLA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Viola  martia  purpurea  jlore  Jimplici 
odoro  C.  B.  Violaria.  Viola  odorata  Linn.  Violet  :  a  low  creeping 
plant,  without  any  other  ftalk  than  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  : 
the  leaves  are  roundiih,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  obtufely  crenated  about 
the  edges  ;  the  flower  confifls  of  five  irregular  petala,  of  the  deep 
purplifh  blue  called,  from  the  name  of  the  plant,  violet  colour :  the 
fruit  is  a  little  capfule  divided  into  three  cells,  full  of  fmall  roundifh 
feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  fhady  places,  and 
flowers  in  March. 

The  flowers  of  a  different  fpecies,  greatly  inferiour  to  the  above,  are 
frequently  fubflituted  in  our  markets.  This  fort  may  be  readily  diftin- 
guifhed  -y  the  herb,  by  its  having  flalks,  which  trail  on  the  ground,  and 
bear  both  leaves  and  flowers,  and  by  the  young  leaves  being  hairy  the 
£ower,  by  the  three  lower  petala  being  fpotted  with  white,  and  by  their 
want  of  fmell. 

4  S  2  The 
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The  officinal  violet  flowers  have  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  weak 
mucilaginous  bitterifh  tafte.  Taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  or  two, 
they  are  faid  to  be  gently  laxative  or  purgative  ;  and  the  feeds,  which 
have  more  tafte  than  the  flower?,  to  be  more  purgative,  and  fometimes 
emetic.  The  flowers  give  out  to  water  both  their  virtue  and  their  fine 
colour,  but  fcarcely  impart  any  tind:ure  to  rectified  fpirit,  though  they 
impregnate  the  fpirit  with  their  fine  flavour,  and  probably  alfo  with 
Syr.  violar.  their  purgative  quality.  An  infufion  of  two  pounds  of  the  frefh  flowers 
\Ph.Lortd.  in  five-f-  or  eight;];  pints  of  boiling  water,  pafl^ed  through  a  fine  linen 
^  ■  '  cloth  without  prefigure,  is  made  in  the  fhops  into  a  fyrup,  which  proves 
an  agreeable  laxative  for  children.  Both  the  flowers  themfelves  and  the 
fyrup  lofe  their  colour  in  being  long  kept  :  acids  change  them  inflantly 
into  a  red  alkalies,  and  fundry  combinations  of  acids  with  earthy  and 
metallic  bodies,  to  a  green  :  perfed:  neutral  falls,  or  thofe  compounded 
of  an  acid  and  alkali,  make  no  alteration.  Some  have  been  accuftomed 
to  communicate  to  fyrups  a  violet  colour  with  materials  of  greater  dura- 
bility than  the  violet  itfelf,  or  than  any  other  blue  flower  :  thefe  fo- 
phifl:icated  preparations  may  be  diflinguiflied  by  their  colour  withllianding 
alkalies  and  acids,,  or  being  aflfeded  by  them  in  a  different  manner. 

*  Viola  tricolor  Linn.  Paniies,  or  heartfeafe  :  this  well  known 
plant  has  lately  been  recommended  by  a  German  phyfician.  Dr.  Strack, 
as  a  fpecific  in  the  erujia  laSiea  of  children.  He  directs  a  handful  of  the 
frefh,  or  half  a  dram  of  the  dried  leaves  to  be  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  which  is  to  be  flrained  for  ufe.  This  dofe  is  repeated  morning 
and  evening.  He  obferves,  that  when  it  has  been  adminiftered  eight 
days,  the  eruption  ufually  increafes  confiderably,  and  the  patient's  urine 
acquires  a  fmell  like  that  of  cats.  When  the  medicine  has  been  taken 
a  fortnight,  the  fcurf  begins  to  fall  oft  in  large  fcales,  leaving  the  fkin 
clean.  The  remedy  is  to  be  perfifted  in,  till  the  iliin  has  refumed  its 
natural  appearance,  and  the  urine  ceafes  to  have  any  particular  fmell. 

VIP  E  R  A. 

VIPERA  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Coluber  Berus  Linn.  The  Viper 
or  Adder,  a  viviparous  reptile,  about  an  inch  or  lefs  in  thicknefs,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  in  length,  with  a  fmall  iharp-pointed  tail.    It  is  found 

in 
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in  the  heat  of  fummer,  under  hedges  in  unfrequented  places ;  and  in 
winter  retires  into  holes  in  the  earth. 

The  poifon  of  this  ferpent  is  confined  to  its  mouth.  At  the  bafis  of 
the  phangs,  or  long  teeth  which  it  wounds  with,  is  lodged  a  little  bag 
containing  the  poifonous  liquid ;  a  very  minute  portion  of  v/hich,  if 
mixed  immediately  with  the  blood,  proves  fatal  j  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  pernicious  when  fv^allowed,  provided  there  is  no  folution 
of  continuity  in  the  parts  which  it  comes  in  contaft  with^^^.  Our 
viper-catchers  are  faid  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  otherwife  following  from 
the  bite,  by  rubbing  oil-olive  warm  upon  the  part. 

The  flefh  of  the  viper  is  perfeilly  innocent,   and  has  been  greatly 
commended  as  a  medicine  in  fundry  diforders.    It  appears  to  be  very 
nutritious,  and  hence  an  ufeful  reftorative  in  fome  kinds  of  weakneffes 
and  emaciated  habits :    but  in  fcrophulous,   leprous,    and  other  like 
diftempers,  the  good  effedls,  which  have  been  afcribed  to  it,  are  more 
uncertain  :   I  have  known  a  viper  taken  every  day  for  above  a  month, 
in  diforders  of  the  leprous  kind,  without  any  apparent  benefit.  The 
form  in  which  they  are  ufed  to  befi:  advantage,  is  that  of  broth,  of  which 
an  elegant  preparation  is  diretfted  by  the  London  college-f-;  that  the  tjusviperi- 
wines  (made  commonly  by  macerating  for  a  week,  with  a  gentle  heat,  ""'"-^'^ 
two  ounces  of  the  dried  flefh  in  three  pints  of  mountain  J)  have  any  great  %  vinum  vl- 
virtue,  cannot  perhaps  be  affirmed  from  fair  experience.  pennumP.Z.. 

The  fat  of  the  viper  is  accounted  particularly  ufeful  in  diforders  of 
the  eyes ;  but  what  advantages  it  has  above  other  foft  fats,  is  by  no 
means  clear :  fee  Pinguedo.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
fpecific  power  of  refifling  the  poifon  of  the  viper's  bite,  by  being  rubbed 
immediately  on  the  part  j  but  experience  has  now  fhewn  that  common 
oil  is  in  this  intention  of  equal  efficacy. 

VIRGA  AUREA. 

VIRGA  AUREA  Pharm.  Edinb.(b)    Virga  aurea  angufiifolta  mifins 
ferrata  C.  B.     Herba  doria  &  Conjblida  faracenica  quibufdam.  SoHdago 
Virga  aurea  Linn.       Golden  rod  :  a  plant  with  long  fomewhat  oval 
leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  (lightly  or  not  at  all  indented  j  and  upright 


( a)  See  Dr.  Mead'j  Mechanical  account  of  poifons,  ejjay  i. 
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fpikes,  along  the  ftalks,  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral 
flofculi  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  followed  by  fmall  feeds  winged  with  down. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on  heaths,  and  flowers  in  Augufl:. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  golden  rod  are  recommended  as  corroborants 
and  aperients ;  in  urinary  obfl:rud:ions,  nephritic  cafes,  ulcerations  of 
the  bladder,  cachexies,  and  beginning  dropfles.  Their  fenfible  qualities 
promife  confiderable  medical  activity  :  their  taflie,  which  they  readily 
impart  both  to  water  and  redlified  fpirit,  and  which  remains  entire  in  the 
infpiffated  extracts,  is  of  a  fubtile  penetrating  durable  kind,  not  very 
ungrateful,  weak  in  the  herb  in  fubflance,  ftrong  in  the  watery  extradl, 
and  ftronger  in  the  fpirituous. 

V  I  s  c  u  s. 

FISCUS  ^ERNUS  Ph.  Edinb.(a)  Vifcum  baccis  albis  C.  B. 
Vifcum  album  Linn.  Misseltoe  :  a  bufliy  evergreen  plant,  with  woody 
branches  varioufly  interwoven  ;  firm  narrow  leaves,  narrowefl:  at  the 
bottom,  fet  in  pairs  j  and  imperfed:  white  flowers  in  their  bofoms,  fol- 
lowed each  by  a  tranfparent  white  berry  containing  a  fingle  feed.  It 
grows  only  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  rubbing  the  glutinous  berries  on  the  bark  that  the  feeds  may  adhere. 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  miflfeltoe,  formerly  recommended  as 
fpecifics  in  convulfive  and  other  nervous  diforders,  and  now  fallen  into 
general  negled:,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  confiderable  medicinal  power. 
Inftances  have  indeed  been  produced  of  their  feeming  to  prove  beneficial  : 
but  as  there  are,  perhaps,  no  diforders,  whofe  nature  is  fo  little  under- 
fliood,  whofe  caufes  are  fo  various,  and  whofe  mitigations  and  exafpera- 
tions  have  lefs  dependence  upon  fenfible  things  ;  there  are  none  in  which 
medicines  operate  more  precarioufly,  and  in  which  the  obferver  is  more 
liable  to  deception. 

Half  a  dram  or  a  dram  of  the  wood  or  leaves  in  fubfl:ance,  or  an 
infufion  of  half  an  ounce,  the  dofes  commonly  diredted,  have  no  fenfible 
effedt.    Both  the  leaves  and  branches  have  very  little  fmell,  and  a  very 


(a)  Expunged. 
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weak  tafle,  of  the  naufeous  kind.  In  diftillation  they  impregnate  water 
with  their  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  but  yield  no  elTential  oil.  Extra(fls 
made  from  them  by  water  are  bitterifli,  roughifh,  and  fubfaline  :  the 
fpirituous  extracts,  in  quantity  fmaller  than  the  watery,  are  in  tafte 
ftronger,  naufeous,  bitterifh,  and  fubauftere  :  the  fpirituous  extrad:  of 
the  wood  has  the  greateft  aufterity,  and  that  of  the  leaves  the  greateft  bit- 
terifhnefs.  The  berries  abound  with  an  extremely  tenacious,  not 
ungrateful,  fweet  mucilage. 

FITRIOLUM. 

FITRIO LUM  &  Calcanthum  Ph.  Part/.  Vitriol  :  a  faline  cry- 
ftalline  concrete,  compofed  of  metal  united  with  a  certain  acid  called  the 
vitriolic  acid.  There  are  three  metals  with  which  this  acid  is  found 
naturally  combined,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron  :  with  the  firft  it  forms  a 
white,  with  th^  fecond  a  blue,  and  with  the  third  a  green  fait. 

I.  ViTRioLUM  ALBUM  Ph.  Lond.  Vitriolum  album  Jive  Zinci  Ph.  Ed. 
White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  zinc  ;  found  in  the  mines  of  Goflar,  fome- 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces,  more  commonly  in  white  efflorefcences ; 
which  are  diffolved  in  water,  and  cryflallized  into  large  irregular  maffes 
fomewhat  refembling  fine  fugar  ;  in  tafte  fweetifh,  naufeous,  and  ftyptic. 

The  common  white  vitriol  of  the  fhops  contains  a  quantity  of  ferru- 
gineous  matter  ;  of  which,  in  keeping,  a  part  is  extricated  from  the  acid, 
in  an  ochery  form,  fo  as  to  tinge  the  mafs  of  a  yellow  hue.   On  diflblving 
the  whiteft  pieces  in  water,  a  confiderable  portion  of  ochre  immediately 
feparates  :  the  filtered  folution,  tranfparent  and  colourlefs,  becomes  again 
turbid  and  yellow  on  being  made  to  boil,  and  depofites  a  frefh  ochery 
fediment  j  and  a  like  feparation  happens,  though  much  more  flowly,  on 
ftanding  without  heat.    Hence,  when  the  folution  is  evaporated  to  the 
ufual  pitch,  and  fet  to  cryftallize,  the  cryftals  generally  prove  foul 
unlefs  fome  frelh  acid  be  added  (as  an  ounce  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol  to  a  pound  of  the  falt-f-)  to  keep  the  ferrugineous  matter  difTolved  :  fSalvitrioli 
this  addition  both  fecures  the  whitenefs  of  the  cryftals,   and  prevents 
their  growing  foon  yellow  in  the  air.    White  vitriol  generally  contains 
alfo  a  fmall  portion  of  copper,  diftinguifhable  by  the  cupreous  ftain  which 
it  communicates  to  poliflied  iron  immerfed  in  folutions  of  it,  or  rubbed 
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Aqua  vitr'io- 
lica  Ph.  Ed. 


Aquaalumi- 
nofa  bateana 
Pharm.  Lend. 


with  it  in  a  moift  ftate.  The  quantity  of  this  metal  is  fo  exceedingly 
minute,  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  of  any  inconvenience  in  the  intentions 
for  which  white  vitriol  is  commonly  employed  ;  the  feparation,  if  it 
Ihould  be  thought  neceffary,  may  be  effe^fted,  by  boiling  the  folution  for 
fome  time,  along  with  bright  pieces  of  iron,  which  will  extricate  all  the 
copper  :  by  continued  or  repeated  coition,  greateft  part  of  the  ferru- 
gineous  matter  alfo  may  be  feparr.ted. 

White  vitriol  is  fometimes  given,  from  five  or  fix  grains  to  half  a  dram 
and  more,  as  an  emetic  j  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  quickeft  in  ope- 
ration of  thofe  that  can  be  employed  with  fafety.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  ex- 
ternal purpofes,  as  a  cooling  reftringent  and  deficcative  :  a  dilute  folution 
of  it,  as  fixteen  grains  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  with  the  addition  of 
fixteen  drops  of  weak  vitriolic  acid,  is  an  excellent  collyrium  in  de- 
fluxions  and  ilight  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and,  after  bleeding  and 
purging,  in  the  more  violent  ones  :  a  folution  of  it  with  alum,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drams  of  each  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  ufed  as  a  repellent 
fomentation  for  fome  cutaneous  eruptions,  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and 
as  an  injedtion  in  the  fluor  albus  and  gonorrhoea  when  not  accompanied 
with  virulence.  This  vitriol  is  fometimes  likewife  employed  as  an  er- 
rhine,  and  faid  to  be  a  very  effectual  diffolvent  of  mucous  matters  ^  in 
which  intention  it  is  recommended,  in  the  German  ephemerides,  againfl; 
obftrudtions  of  the  noftrils  in  new-born  infants. 


2.  ViTRioLUM  c^RULEUM  Ph.  Loud.  Vitriolum  caruleum Jive  cupri 
Ph.  Ed.  Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  copper,  commonly  called  Roman 
or  Cyprian  vitriol,  or  blue-fl:one.  This  kind  of  vitriol  is  in  many  places 
produced  from  fulphureous  ores  of  copper :  the  acid  of  fulphur  is  no 
other  than  the  vitriolic ;  and  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  fulphur 
being  difllpated  either  by  fire  or  by  a  fpontaneous  refolution  of  the 
mineral,  the  acid  remains  combined  with  the  copper  (fee  Pyrites) :  the 
vitriol,  now  formed,  is  either  extracted  by  the  application  of  water,  or 
wafhed  out  by  rain  or  fubterraneous  waters  :  hence  in  fome  copper  mines 
are  found  blue  waters,  which  are  true  vitriolic  folutions  of  copper,  and 
which  depofite  that  metal  on  the  addition  of  iron  or  of  any  other  fubfl:ance 
which  the  acid  more  ftrongly  attrads.  The  greatefl:  part  of  the  blue 
vitriol,  now  met  with  in  the  fliops,  is  prepared  in  England,  by  artificially 
combining  copper  with  fulphur  or  its  acid. 

The 
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The  vitriol  of  copper  is  of  an  elegant  fapph ire  blue  colour  ;  hard,  com- 
pa6t,  and  femitranfparent  j  when  perfectly  cryftallized,  of  a  tiattifh,  rhom- 
boidal,  decahedral  figure;  in  tafte  extremely  naufeous,  ftyptic,  and  acrid, 
Expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  it  firft  turns  white,  and  then  of  a  yellowifli  red 
or  orange  colour :  on  increaling  the  fire,  it  parts,  difficultly,  v/ith  its 
acid,  and  changes  at  length  to  a  very  dark  red  calx,  reducible,  by  fufion 
with  inflammable  fluxes,  into  copper. 

This  fait,  like  the  other  preparations  of  copper,  adls,  in  dofes  of  a 
few  grains,  as  a  mofl;  virulent  emetic.  Its  ufe  is  chiefly  external,  as  a 
detergent,  efcharotic,  and  for  refl:raining  hemorrhagies  :  for  which  lafl: 
intention,  a  ftrong  ftyptic  liquor  is  prepared  in  the  Ihops,  by  difiTolving 
three  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  and  two-f*  or  three:):  of  alum  in  a  pint  and  t  Aqua  vi- 
a  half-f  or  two  pounds:):  of  water,  then  adding  two  ounces -f-  or  one  and  JXaP/^.T." 
a  half^  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  filtering  the  mixture  for  ufe.  t'^p"/lJ^" 

*  Blue  vitriol  has  of  late  been  confiderably  employed  as  an  emetic  by 
fome  pradlitioners  ^  and  is  faid  to  be  by  no  means  an  unfafe  one,  as  it 
operates  the  inftant  it  reaches  the  flomach,  before  it  has  time  to  injure  ^ 
by  its  corrofive  quality.  The  peculiar  advantage  in  ufing  it  is  repre- 
fented  to  be,  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  become  alfo  purgative,  and 
that  its  an:ringent  power  prevents  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  from  being 
impaired  after  vomiting  with  it.  It  is  much  recommended  in  the  early 
ftate  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  and  the  following  method  of  exhibition 
is  dire<fled^<^y.  Let  the  patient  firft  fwallow  about  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  immediately  afterwards,  the  vitriol  diflblved  in  a  cup-full  of  water. 
The  dofe  may  be  varied  according  to  age,  confliitution,  &c.  from  two 
grains  to  ten,  or  even  twenty;  always  taking  care  to  begin  with  fmall 
ones.  After  the  emetic  is  rejedled,  another  half  pint  of  water  is  to  be 
drunk,  which  is  likewife  fpeedily  thrown  up,  and  this  is  commonly 
fufiicient  to  remove  the  naufea. 

In  ftill  fmaller  dofes,  the  blue  vitriol  has  been  much  ufed  by  fome  as 
a  tonic  in  intermittents,  and  other  difeafes. 

3.  ViTRioLUM  viRiDE  Pharm.  Land.  Vitriolum  viride.  Jive  ferri 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Green  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  iron ;  commonly  called 
Englifh  vitriol  or  copperas ;  the  Roman  vitriol  of  the  Italian  writers. 


(a)  Simmons,  on  the  Treatment  of  Con/umptions,  p.  70. 
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This  fort  of  vitriol  is  produced  from  fulphureo-ferrugineous  pyritse,  as 
the  blue  from  fulphureo-cupreous  ones  and  as  the  ferrugineous 
minerals  are  much  eafier  of  refolution  than  the  others,  the  ferrugineous 
vitriol  is  much  oftener  found  native.  In  this  native  ftate,  neither  fort 
is  free  from  an  admixture  of  the  other  ;  the  native  green  vitriols  having 
always  more  or  lefs  of  a  blueifh  cafl,  and  the  blue  of  a  greenifh.  The 
common  green  vitriol  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  at  Deptford  and 
Blackwall  near  London,  and  at  Newcallile,  by  boiling  iron  with  the 
acid  liquor,  which  runs  from  certain  pyritas  after  long  expofure  to  the 
air  :  this  vitriol  appears  to  be  purely  martial,  for  if  it  fhould  receive  any 
cupreous  particles  from  the  mineral,  the  fuperadded  iron  would  pre- 
cipitate them.  All  vitriols  may  be  freed  perfed:ly  from  copper  by 
adding  iron  to  folutions  of  them:  thofe,  which  contain  even  a  fmall 
portion  of  that  metal,  readily  difcover  it  by  flaining  the  iron  of  a 
copper  hue. 

Pure  vitriol  of  iron  is  confiderably  tranfparent,  of  a  fine  bright,  though 
not  very  deep,  grafs  green  colour  ;  of  a  naufeous  aftringent  tafte  accom- 
panied with  a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs.  DifTolved,  and  fet  to  cryftallize,  it 
fhoots  into  thick  rhomboidal  mafTes  ;  a  part  generally  rifing  at  the  fame 
time  in  efflorefcences  about  the  fides  of  the  velTel.  The  folution  depofites 
in  {landing  a  coniiderable  quantity,  and  in  boiling  a  much  larger  one^ 
of  the  metallic  bafis  of  the  vitriol,  in  form  of  a  rufty  calx  or  ochre  :  iron 
feems  to  be  the  only  metallic  body  that  thus  feparates  fpontaneoufly,  in 
any  confiderable  quantity,  from  the  vitriolic  acid.  On  expofing  the 
vitriol  itfelf  to  a  moift  air,  a  fimilar  refolution  happens  on  its  furface 
which,  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  acid  is  more  or  lefs  faturated 
with  the  metal,  changes  its  green  to  a  rufty  hue.  In  a  warm  dry  air,  it 
lofes  a  part  of  the  phlegm  or  water  necelTary  to  its  cryftalline  form,  and 
falls  by  degrees  into  a  white  powder.  Expofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  it  liquefies 
and  boils  up  ;  but  foon  changes,  on  the  exhalation  of  the  watery  part  that 
rendered  it  fluid,  to  a  folid,  opake,  whitifh  or  grey  mafs  :  this,  pulverized 
and  urged  with  a  ftronger  fire,  continues  to  emit  fumes,  becomes 
f  Vitriorum  yellowf",  afterwards  red,  and  at  length,  having  parted  with  moft  of  its 
piT^y^l/  ^^^^     ^^^^  phlegm,  turns  to  a  deep  purplifh-red  calxij;,  revivable 

J  Coicothar  by  inflammable  fubftances  iuto  iron. 

^Lond.lSEdin.  Pure  green  vitriol  is  in  no  refpeft  diflferent  from  the  artificial  fal 
Chaicitis      jnartis.    It  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  of  the  chalybeate  medicines, 

{z&.it\zPhar.  r  ^ 
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fcarcely  ever  failing  to  take  effedt  where  the  calces  and  other  indiffoluble 
preparations  pafs  inactive  through  the  inteftinal  tube.  It  may  be  conveni- 
ently given  in  a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with  aqueous  fluids  :  two 
or  three  grains  or  more,  difTolved  in  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  water  (which 
from  this  quantity  receives  no  difagreeable  tafle)  may  be  taken  in  a  day, 
divided  into  different  dofes.  This  vitriol  is  ufed  alfo,  efpecially  when 
calcined,  as  an  external  fcyptic  :  the  flyptic  of  Helvetius,  and  as  is  faid 
that  of  Eaton,  is  no  other  than  French  brandy  very  flightly  impregnated 
with  the  calcined  vitriol  :  a  dram  of  the  vitriol  is  commonly  directed  to 
a  quart  of  the  fpirit,  but  only  a  minute  portion  of  the  dram  dilTolves  in  Tinctura 
it.  As  French  brandy  has  generally  an  aftringent  impregnation  from  the  -Vp'^^'^^'^-^- 
oaken  cafks  in  which  i*-  has  been  kept,  the  vitriol  changes  it,  as  it  does 
the  watery  infulions  of  vegetable  aftringents,  to  a  black  colour ;  but 
makes  no  fuch  change  in  fpirituous  liquors  that  have  not-  received  fome 
aftringent  tindlure. 

It  is  from  the  green  vitriol  that  the  acid  called  vitriolic  has  been 
generally  extracted  J  by  diftilling  the  calcined  vitriol  in  earthen  long- 
necks,  with  a  ftrong  fire  continued  for  two  days  or  longer.    The  diftilled 
fpirit  appears  of  a  dai;k  blackifli  colour  j  and  contains  a  quantity  of 
phlegm,  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  vitriol  has  been  lefs  or  more 
calcined.    On  committing  it  a  fecond  time  to  diftiliation,  in  a  glafs 
retort  placed  in  a  fand-heat,  the  phlegmatic  parts  rife  firfl,  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  are  kept  apart  under  the  name  of  Jpirit  or  weak 
fpirit  of  vitriol -j^  :  at  the  fame  time  the  vtmzm'mg  Jirong  fpirit,  or  oil  as  t  Spir.vitri- 
it  is  called,  lofes  its  black  colour  and  becomes  clear :]:,  and  this  is  the  pLm^lw. 
ufual  mark  for  difcontinuin?  the  rectification.  The  colieee  of  Edinburgh  lAcidumvi- 
now  dn-eds  a  weak  vitriolic  acid  of  more  certain  ftrength,  made  by  Pharm.Edin. 
mixing  one  part  of  the  ftrong  acid  with  feven  parts  of  water  ||,  ^orlhpT'^L 

The  ftrong  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  is  the  moft  ponderous  of  unmetallic  ||  Acidum 
fluids,  and  the  moft  fixed  of  faline  ones,  yielding  no  fmeli  in  the  greateft  tenue!  "J^o 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  and  requiring,  to  make  it  boil  or  diftil,  a  heat  Spiritus  vi- 
confiderably  greater  than  that  in  which  lead  melts.    Expofed  to  the  air,  PhamuEdin. 
it  imbibes  its  humidity,  fo  as  to  gain  by  degrees  an  increafe  of  about 
twice  its  own  weight.    Mixed  diredtly  with  water,  it  produces  a  heat  fo 
great  as  to  rendei  the  vefTel  infupportable  to  the  hand  :  glafs  veiTels  are 
apt  to  crack  from  the  fuddennefs  of  the  heat,  unlefs  the  commixture  is 
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very  flowly  performed.  The  moft  ready  method  of  diftinguifhing  it,  in 
a  dilute  ftate,  or  when  mixed  with  other  acids,  is  by  adding  a  folution 
offome  calcareous  earth,  as  chalk,  made  in  any  kind  of  acid  liquor: 
this  folution  is  by  a  minute  portion  of  the  vitriolic  acid  rendered  milky, 
but  fuffers  no  change  from  any  other  fpecies  of  acid  ;  fee  Selenites. 

If  the  long-neck,  in  the  extrication  of  the  acid  from  vitriol,  happens 
to  crack  in  the  fire,  the  acid  that  rifes  after  this  period  is  found  re- 
Spir.  vitrioli  markably  changed.  It  emits  in  the  air  fuffocating  vapours  like  the  fumes 
\olat.  Stahl.  ^£  ]3yj.j-,jj^g  brimflone,  and  rifes  in  diftillation  with  a  heat  not  much 
greater  than  that  which  the  hand  can  bear  :  to  the  tafte  it  difcovers  little 
corrofivenefs  or  acidity.  Combined  with  alkaline  falts,  it  lofes  its  pun- 
gent odour  but  on  the  addition  of  any  other  acid,  it  is  difengaged  from 
the  alkali,  fo  as  to  rife  again  in  diftillation  as  volatile  and  fuffocating  as 
before.  It  deftroys  or  whitens  the  blue  and  red  colours  of  the  flowers  of 
plants ;  whereas,  in  its  fixt  ftate,  like  the  other  acids,  it  changes  the  blue 
to  red,  and  heightens  thofe  which  are  naturally  red.  This  volatile  fpirit 
lofes  its  fufFocating  odour,  and  refumes  its  corrofivenefs,  fixednefs,  and 
other  qualities,  by  expofure  to  the  air,  which  feems  to  carry  off  the  in- 
flammable principle  whereon  its  volatility  depended. 

The  fumes  of  burning  brimftone  are  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid  in 
Aqua  ful-     its  Volatile  ftate  ;  fee  Sulphur.    If  a  little  burning  fulphur  be  fufpended 
Zo«^.^%as    ^^^^  fome  water  in  a  clofe  vefl^el  till  the  fumes  fubfide,  and  this  repeated 
fuiphuris      with  frcfli  portions  of  fulphur,  till  about  half  a  pound  has  been  ufed  to 
^  quart  of  water,  the  liquor  will  be  found  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the 
volatile  fuffocating  acid,  and  in  keeping  for  fome  time,  if  the  vefl!el  is  not 
clofely  ftopt,  it  will  become  exactly  flmilar  to  water  acidulated  with  the 
lixt  acid.    If  a  very  large  glafs,  open  at  bottom,  be  hung  over  the  burning 
fulphur,  in  a  damp  place  fcreened  from  wind,  a  part  of  the  fumes  will 
Spir.  fulph.  condenfe  upon  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  and  run  down  in  drops,  which  may 
nam'^P^.^Z,         colledied  by  placing  a  glafs  difh  underneath  :  the  acid  thus  obtained 
is  called,  from  the  fhape  of  the  vefl^el  that  has  been  generally  ufed  for 
condenfing  the  fumes,  fpirit  or  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  /?e//.    The  quantity 
of  acid  colled;ed  by  this  procefs  is  very  fmall,  greateft  part  of  the  fumes 
#  efcaping  :  fixteen  ounces  of  fulphur,  in  the  moft-  favourable  circumftances, 
yield  fcarcely  one  ounce  of  phlegmatic  fpirit ;   though  it  is  certain,  that 
out  of  this  quantity  of  fulphur,  more  than  fifteen  ounces  are  pure  acid, 
of  fuch  ftrength,  as  to  require  being  diluted  with  above  an  equal  quantity 
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of  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  pitch  of  common  fpirit  of  fulphur  j  fo  that 
if  fulphur  could  be  burnt  without  the  lofs  of  any  of  its  fumes,  we  might 
obtain  double  its  weight  of  an  acid  of  the  ordinary  ftrength.  The  procefs  * 
has  lately  been  improved,  by  fome  particular  pcrfons,  though  not  perhaps 
to  this  degree,  yet  fo  far  as  to  afford  at  a  very  low  price  almoft  all  the 
acid  now  fold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  improvement  con- 
fifts  chiefly  in  burning  the  fulphur  in  very  large  glafs  vefTels,  in  the 
bottoms  of  which  fome  warm  water  is  placed,  whofe  fleam  ferves  to 
colled:  and  condenfe  the  fumes. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  or  fulphur,  largely  diluted  fo  as  to  be  fupportable 
or  but  gratefully  tart  to  the  palate,  is  the  moft  falubrious  of  all  the 
mineral  acids.    It  is  mixed  with  watery  infufions,  fpirituous  tinctures 
and  other  liquids,  as  an  antiphlogiftic     as  a  reftringent  in  hemorrhagies ; 
and  as  a  rtomachic  and  corroborant  in  weaknefTes,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
decays  of  conftitution,  accompanied  with  flow  febrile  fymptoms,  brought 
on  by  irregularities,  or  fucceeding  the  fuppreflion  of  intermittents  by 
Peruvian  bark.    In  feveral  cafes  of  this  kind,  after  bitters  and  aromatics 
of  themfelves  had  availed  nothing,  a  mixture  of  them  with  the  vitriolic 
acid  has  happily  taken  place  :   the  form  commonly  made  ufe  of  is  that 
of  a  fpirituous  tindture  :   fix  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  dropt  by  degrees 
into  a  quart  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  mixture  digefl:ed  for  three  days 
in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  digefl;ed  for  three  days  longer  with 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  cinnamon,  and  an  ounce  of  ginger-f- ;  or  a  pint  t  Elixir  vi- 
of  an  aromatic  tindure  drawn  with  proof  fpirit  is  mixed  with  four  ounces  ^"^^^  ^' 
of  the  flrong  acid:];  :   thefe  liquors  are  given  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  jElix. vim- 
drops,  in  any' convenient  vehicle,  at  fuch  times  as  the  fl:omach  is  moft  ^^T^ig^d^ 
empty.    A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  digefl:ed  to-  Aquarabel- 
gether  for  fome  time,  is  ufed  in  France  as  a  refl:ringent  in  gonorrhoeas,  Eau^de '^-i- 
female  fluors,  and  fpittings  of  blood.  hzl.p.Pari/. 

*  This  acid,  diluted  with  vv^ater,  has  been  given  internally  w^th  great 
fuccefs  in  the  itch.  It  was  firfl;  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  Pruflian  army 
in  1756,  and  has  flnce  been  much  employed  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany. 
The  dofe  recommended  is  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  a  dram  of  the 
pure  acid  twice  or- thrice  a  day.    It  is  faid  to  fucceed  equally  in  the  dry 
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and  moift  itch ;  and  when  given  to  nurfes,  to  cure  both  themfelves  and 
their  children. 

•  When  oil  of  vitriol  and  redtilied  fpirit  of  wine  are  long  dlgefted  to- 
gether or  diftilled,  a  part  of  the  acid  unites  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into 
a  new  compound,  very  volatile  and  inflammable,  of  no  perceptible  acidity, 
of  a  flrong  and  very  fragrant  fmell,  and  an  aromatic  kind  of  tafte  :  this 
dulcified  part,  more  volatile  than  the  reft,  feparates  and  rifes  firft  in 
diftillation,  and  may  thus  be  collected  by  itfelf.  The  college  of  London 
Splritus  vi-  direfts  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  pint  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  to  be 
tno  1  u  CIS.  (.^ytjQ^fiy  ^j^^  gradually  mixed  (a  great  conflict  and  heat  enfuing  if  they 
are  mixed  haftily)  and  fet  to  diftil  with  a  very  gentle  heat  :  that  of 
Edinburgh  orders  the  fame  quantity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  dropt  into 
four  times  as  much  of  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  the  mixture  to  be  digefted' 
in  a  clofe  vefTel,  for  eight  days,  previoufly  to  the  diftillation,  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  coalition  of  the  two  ingredients.  The  different  propor- 
tions of  the  acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous,  in  thefe  prefcriptions,  make  no 
material  variation  in  the  qualities  of  the  produdt,  provided  the  diftillation 
is  duly  conducted  ;  for  the  fmalleft  of  the  above  proportions  of  acid  is 
much  more  than  the  vinous  fpirit  can  dulcify,  and  all  the  redundant  acid 
remains  in  either  cafe  behind.  The  true  dulcified  fpirit  rifes  in  thin 
fubtile  vapours,  which  condenfe  upon  the  fides  of  the  recipient  in  ftraight 
ftriae  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  white  fumes,  which  form  either  irregular 
ftria2  or  large  round  drops  like  oil ;  on  the  firft  appearance  of  which, 
the  procefs  is  either  to  be  ftopt,  or  the  receiver  changed.  The  fpirit 
which  thefe  fumes  afibrd,  very  diff^erent  from  the  dulcified  one,  has  a 
pungent  acid  fmell  like  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur  :  on  its  furface  is 
Ol.  vitrioli  found  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil,  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  and  very  agreeable 
duke  Hojm.  ^j^g]]^  readily  diftbluble  In  fpirit  of  wine,  to  a  large  proportion  of  which 
it  communicates  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  fecure  againft  any  acidity  in  the 
dulcified  fpirit,  order  it  to  be  rectified,  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal 
meafure  of  water,  in  every  pint  of  "which  a  dram  of  fait  of  tartar  has  been 
difix)lved,  and  drawing  off  the  fpirit  again  by  a  gentle  heat* faj. 

*(a)  The  Edinburgh  college,  in  their  lafl.  pharmacopceia,  have  manifeilly  Ihewn  how  little 
they  conceive  the  acid  to  enter  as  a  conltituent  part  of  this  preparation,  and  at  the  fame  time 
have  directed  an  efFeftual  method  of  preventing  its  prefence  in  it.  They  order  the  acidum  niitri- 
olicum  ■vinofim,  vulgo  fpiritus  'vitrioU  dulcis,  to  be  made  by  fimply  mixing  one  part  of  vitriolic  ether 
with  tv/o  of  redliiicd  fpirit. 
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This  fpirit,  taken  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  drops,  ftrengthens  the 
ftomach  and  digeftive  powers,  relieves  flatulencies,  promotes  urine,  and  in 
many  cafes  abates  fpafmodic  ftridlures,   and  procures  reft.     It  is  not 
eifehtially  different  from  the  celebrated  mineral  anodyne  liquor  of  Hoff-  ' 
man  ;  to  which  it  is  frequently,  by  the  author  himfelf,  diredted  as  a 
fubflitute.    It  is  evident,  from  Hoffman's  writings,  that  his  anody  ne  Liquor  ano- 
was  compofed  of  the  dulcified  fpirit  and  the  aromatic  oil  which  comes  falis"^?o^;"^" 
over  after  it,  but  the  particular  proportions  of  the  two  he  has  no  where 
fpecified  :  the  faculty  of  Paris  diredls,  under  the  title  of  his  preparation, 
twelve  drops  of  the  oil  to  be  diffolved  in  two  ounces  of  the  fpirit;  the 
college  of  Wirtenjberg  feems  to  think,  that  all  the  oil,   and  all  the 
fpirit,  obtained  in  one  operation,  were  mixed  together,  without  regard 
to  the  precife  quantities. 

The  dulcified  fpirit  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  menfliruum  for  certain  refi- 
nous  and  bituminous  bodies,  which  are  more  difficultly  and  languidly 
adted  upon  by  pure  vinous  fpirits.  It  is  often  mixed  with  aromatic  and 
ftomachic  tindlures,  in  cafes  where  the  flomach  is  too  weak  to  bear  the 
acid  elixirs  above  mentioned:  eight  ounces  are  commonly  added  to  a  pint  eUx.  vltrioU 
of  the  officinal  aromatic  tindiure-f-,  in  which  it  does  not,  like  the  acid  dukefP.  z,. 
undulcified,  occafion  any  precipitation  ;  or  the  ingredients  of  the  aromatic 
tindture  are  infufed  in  the  dulcified  acid,  inftead  of  common  red:ified 
fpirit:):.  A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  formerly  in  great  efteem  under  the  xPh.EdinB-i 
name  of  Vigani's  volatile  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  preparation  of  which  was 
long  kept  a  fecret,  and  firft  made  public  in  pharmacopceia  reformata: 
it  is  prepared  by  macerating,  in  fome  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  free  from 
acidity,  a  fmail  quantity  of  mint  leaves  curioufly  dried,  till  the  fpirit  has 
acquired  a  fine  green  colour  :  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  filtration,  during 
which  the  more  volatile  parts  would  exhale,  the  mint  may  be  fufpended 
in  the  fpirit  in  a  fine  linen  cloth. 

If  the  dulcified  fpirit,  rectified  as  above  prefcribed  from  a  folution  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  be  fhaken  with  equal  its  quantity  of  a  like  folution, 
and  the  mixture  fuffered  to  reft ;  an  ethereal  fluid  rifes  to  the  furface,  and 
great  part  of  the  dulcified  fpirit  may  be  recovered  again  from  the  re- 
mainder by  diftillation.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Hadley,  that  he  has 
obferved  the  largeft  proportion  of  ether  to  be  obtained,  by  ufing  the 
ftrongeft  vitriolic  acid  of  the  fhops  with  equal  its  quantity  by  meafure  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  difl;illing  immediately  by  a  heat  fufficient  to  make 
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the  mixture  boil ;  and  that  by  this  management,  from  three  pints  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  fix  pints  of  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  he  obtained  two  pints 
and  a  half  of  the  ether.  *  The  following  is  the  method  prefcribed  for 
making  ether,  in  the  laft  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  To  thirty-two 
ounces  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  in  a  glafs  retort,  add  at  once  an  equal 
weight  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  vitriol.  Mix  them  gradually  by  gentle  agita- 
tion, and  immediately  fet  them  to  diftil  in  fand  previonfly  heated,  fo  that 
the  mixture  may  be  brought  as  foon  as  poflible  to  boil,  in  which  heat 
it  is  to  be  continued  till  fixteen  ounces  are  come  over.  The  receiver 
muft  be  cooled  by  water  or  fnow.  To  this  diftilled  liquor,  two  drams 
of  the  ftrong  alkaline  cauftic  are  to  be  added,  and  the  diftillation  repeated 
Liquorsthe-  in  a  Very  high  retort,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  till  ten  ounces  are  come 
ikus/^!^"'  over.  To  the  refiduum  after  the  firfl:  diftillation  may  be  added  fixteen 
ounces  of  frefh  redified  fpirit,  when  more  ether  will  be  procured ;  and 
this  may  be  feveral  times  repeated. 

The  ether  or  ethereal  fpirit  is  the  lighteft,  moft  fubtile,  volatile,  and 
inflammable,  of  all  known  liquids  :  it  quickly  exhales  in  the  air,  diffu- 
fing  an  odour  of  great  fragrance:  it  does  not  mingle  with  water,  with 
acid  liquors,  with  alkaline  liquors,  or  with  vinous  fpirits,  at  leaft  not  in 
any  confiderable  quantity,  only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  ether  being 
imbibed  by  them  :  it  unites  with  oils  in  all  proportions,  difiblves  balfams, 
and  refins,  and  extracts  the  oily  and  refinous  parts  of  vegetables.  It  has 
been  hitherto  regarded  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  nor  are  its  medi- 
cinal qualities  as  yet  much  known* faj.  Malouin  looks  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  mofl;  perfedt  tonics,  friendly  to  the  nerves,  cordial  and  anodyne; 
and  fays  he  has  found  it  to  be  a  good  remedy  in  rheums,  for  abating 
coughs,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  convulfive  kind.  Its  great  volatility 
renders  the  taking  of  it  very  incommodious  :  the  author  above  mentioned 
orders,  as  the  moft  convenient  form,  from  three  to  twelve  drops  to  be 
dropt  on  fugar  or  powdered  liquorice,  a  little  warm  water  or  fome  warm 
infuiion  to  be  immediately  added,  and  the  whole  fwallowed  directly. 
It  has  been  reported  to  give  immediate  eafe  in  violent  headachs,  by  being 
rubbed  on  the  temples. 

*  CaJ  It  has  fince  come  more  into  ufe  In  flatulent  and  fpafmodic  complaints,  the  gout  in  the 
ftomach,  nervous  ailhmas,  and  the  like.  Though  it  will  not  mix  with  water,  it  may  bediffufed 
in  a  fiifiicient  quantity  of  it  fo  as  to  be  taken  without  much  difficulty. 
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The  vitriolic  acid  faturates  a  larger  quantity  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  than 
any  of  the  other  acids,  and  diilodges  therefrom  fuch  other  acids  as  have 
been  previoufly  combined  v^dth  them  :    of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  about  five  parts  are  fumcient  for  eight  of  the  common  vegetable 
fixt  alkalies.    The  neutral  fait  refulting  from  its  coalition  with  this  Tartarum 
kind  of  alkali,  is  of  a  bitteri£h  tafte,  very  difficultly  foluble  in  water,  "° 
and  fcarcely  fufible  in  the  fire  :  in  fmall  dofes,  as  a  fcruple  or  half  a  Sal  enixum 
dram,  it  is  an  ufeful  aperient  3  in  larger  ones,  as  four  or  five  drams,  dupUca^unT 
a  mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  off  fo  haflily  as  the  fal  catharticusy  qiiibufdam. 
and  feems  to  perform  its  oflice  more  thoroughly.    This  fait  has  been 
commonly  prepared  with  the  alkali  obtained  from  tartar,  and  is  hence 
called  vitriolated  tartar  :  fome  dilute  the  oil  of  vitriol  with  fix  times  the  Ph.  Edinh. 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and  drop  into  it  a  folution  of  the  alkaline  fait 
till  a  frefh  addition  occafions  no  further  effervefcence  :  others,  inftead  of  Ph.  Lend. 
the  pure  acid,  ufe  vitriol  in  fubftance,  which  being  diffolved  in  boiling 
water,  any  alkaline  fait,  gradually  fuperadded  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes, 
abforbs  the  pure  acid,  and  throws  down  the  metallic  bafis  of  the  vitriol ; 
one  part  of  the  alkali  is  nearly  fufficient  for  two  of  the  vitriol.    This  laft 
method,  more  troublefome  than  the  other  in  regard  to  the  preparation, 
more  effedtually  fecures  the  medicine  from  a  redundance  of  acidity.  The 
wholefale  dealers  fubflitute  for  this  fait  that  which  remains  after  the  ex- 
tradlion  of  the  acid  of  nitre  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which,  when  duly 
prepared,   is  exactly  the  fame  (fee  NitrumJ :   but  as  they  commonly 
employ  in  that  procefs  an  over-proportion  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  vend 
the  remaining  fait  uncryflallized,  we  often  meet  with  it  fo  very  acid  as 
to  be  utterly  unfit  for  ufe. 

With  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  and  the  earth  called  magnefia,  this  acid 
forms  compound  falts  of  a  bitterer  tafte,  fomewhat  lefs  purgative,  and 
much  eafier  of  folution,  than  that  with  vegetable  alkalies  :  with  volatile 
alkalies  a  very  pungent  ammoniacal  fait,  whofe  medicinal  effedls  are  not 
well  known.  The  flrong  acid,  boiled  on  argillaceous  earths  to  drynefs, 
corrodes  a  portion  of  them,  and  concretes  therewith  into  an  auftere 
flyptic  fait.  Calcareous  earths  it  does  not  diffolve  into  a  liquid  ftate, 
but  may  be  combined  with  them,  by  precipitation  from  other  acids, 
into  an  indiffoluble  concrete  feemingly  of  no  medicinal  adlivity.  Among 
metallic  bodies,  it  diffolves  zinc  and  iron  readily  j  copper,  filver,  quick- 
filver,  lead,  and  tin,  very  difficultly :  it  is  fitted  for  ailing  on  the  two 
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firft-  by  dilution  with  three  or  four  times  its  quantity  of  water :  the 
others  require  the  undiluted  acid,  and  a  heat  fufficient  to  make  it  boil  j 
when,  the  more  phlegmatic  parts  exhaling,  fo  much  of  the  pure  acid 
matter  remains  combined  with  the  metals,  as  to  render  them,  in  part  at 
leaft,  dilToluble  in  water ;  fee  the  refpedlive  metals. 

The  medical  qualities  of  the  acid  in  its  volatile  ftate  are  very  little 
known,  and  thofe  of  the  combinations  thereof  with  alkalies  not  at  all, 
though  they  fhould  feem  to  deferve  enquiry.  The  volatile  acid  of  burn- 
ing brimftone  may  be  commodioufly  transferred  into  fixt  alkalies,  by 
dipping  linen  clothes  in  a  ftrong  folution  of  the  alkali  and  fufpending 
them  over  the  fumes,  of  which  they  will  quickly  imbibe  fo  much  as  to 
neutralize  the  alkali :  this  neutral  fait  being  rubbed  off,  the  clothes  may 
be  again  moiftened  with  the  alkaline  lye,  expofed  to  the  acid  fumes,  and 
thefe  procefTes  alternately  repeated /^<2y.  The  neutral  fait  thus  obtained 
differs  greatly  in  its  tafte  and  other  properties,  and  doubtlefs  alfo  in  its 
medical  virtues,  from  that  which  is  produced  by  the  coalition  of  the 
fixt  acid  with  the  fame  alkali,  that  is,  from  vitriolated  tartar.  It  diffolves 
more  eafily  in  water,  and  fhoots,  not  into  octangular  cryftals,  but  into 
fmall  flender  ones  like  fliort  needles.  On  adding  to  it  the  fixt  vitriolic 
acid  (or  even  the  weaker  acids  of  nitre  or  fea-falt)  the  volatile  acid  is  dif- 
engaged  from  the  alkali  ;  and  though,  in  the  compound  fait,  its  pungent 
fmell  was  wholly  fupprelTed,  it  now  rifes  in  diftillation  as  pungent  and 
fuffocating  as  the  original  fumes  of  the  brimftone.  The  neutral  fait,  in 
a  dry  form,  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  years  :  diffolved  in  water,  and 
expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air,  or  if  roafted  with  a  gentle  heat,  it 
becomes  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tartar. 

U  L  M  A  R  I  A. 

UL  MARIA  Jive  Regina  prati  Pharm.  Edmb.(b)  Barb  a  caprce  fiori- 
biis  compaBis  C.  B.  Spircea  Vlmaria  Linn.  Meadowsweet  or 
QuEEN-OF-THE  MEADOWS  :  a  plant  with  tail,  fmooth,  reddifh,  brittle 
ftalks  j  and  oval,  fharp-pointed,  indented  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a 
middle  rib,  with  fmaller  pieces  between,  and  at  the  end  a  larger  odd  one 
divided  into  three  feftions,  wrinkled  and  green  above,  white  underneath : 


(a)  Vide  Stahlii  Exper'rmenta  ^  animad'verjtones  ccc. 


(i>)  Expunged 
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on  the  tops  come  forth  large  thick  clulters  of  little  whitifh  flowers, 
followed  each  by  feveral  crooked  feeds  fet  in  a  roundifh  head.  It  is 
perennial,  common  in  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  ulmaria  recommended  as  mild  afl:ringents,  difcover  to 
the  tafl:e  or  fmell  very  little  foundation  for  any  medical  virtues.  The 
flowers  have  a  flrong  and  pleafant  fmell,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  antifpafmodic  and  diaphoretic,  and  which  in  keeping  is 
foon  diflipated,  leaving  in  the  flowers  only  an  infipid  mucilaginous 
matter.  As  thefe  flowers  are  more  rarely  ufed  in  medicine  than  their 
fragrant  fmell  might  rationally  perfuade,  Linnaeus  fufpefts  that  the 
negletl  of  them  has  arifen  from  the  plant  being  poifeflfed  of  fome  noxious 
qualities,  which  it  feemed  to  betray  by  its  being  left  untouched  by  cattle  : 
it  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  cattle,  which  refufed  the  ulmaria, 
refufed  alfo  angelica,  and  other  herbs,  whofe  innocence  is  apparent  from 
daily  experience. 

U  L  M  U  S. 

ULMUS  Pharm.  EJinb.  TJlmus  cmnpefiris  &  theophrajii  C.  B. 
Ulmus  campejlris  Linn.  Elm:  a  tall  common  tree;  covered  with  a 
rough,  chapt,  brownifh,  brittle  bark,  under  which  lies  a  white,  fmooth, 
tough,  coriaceous  one  ;  producing  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  appear, 
imperfed;  flowers,  followed  by  flat  roundifh  capfules,  containing  each 
a  Angle  feed. 

The  inner  tough  bark  of  the  elm  tree,  of  no  manifefl:  fmell,  difcovers, 
on  being  chewed,  a  copious  flimy  mucilage,  of  no  particular  taflie  :  the 
outer  brittle  bark  is  much  lefs  flimy,  but  equally  void  of  fmell  and  taflie. 
It  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  that  if  elm  bark  has  been  found  of  ufe  in 
nephritic  cafes,  in  which  it  is  recomm-ended  by  authors  ;  or  exter- 
nally againfl:  burns,  for  which  it  is  applied  by  the  common  people  ; 
it  was  of  ufe  no  otherwife  than  as  a  Ample  emollient.  Neither  the 
purgative  virtue  afcribed  to  it  by  fome,  nor  the  afl:ringent  by  others, 
appear  to  have  any  foundation. 

*  A  deco6tion  of  the  inner  bark  of  elm  has  been  employed  in  cutaneous 
difeafes  in  fome  of  our  hofpitals ;  and  an  account  of  its  efficacy  has  been 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Lyfons  in  Vol.  II.  of  Medical  'Tranfadiions,  and  flnce, 
in  a  feparate  work.    In  making  this  decodtion,  four  ounces  of  the  bark 

4.  U  2  frefh 
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frefh  from  the  tree  are  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  light  purple  colour,  when  the  elm  is  in  flower  j  but  browner 
at  other  times.  Its  tafte  is  mildly  aftringent ;  and  an  extract  from  it 
is  very  auftere.  It  has  no  purgative  effedts,  as  fome  have  alledged,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  Where  it  fucceeds,  it  generally  at  firfl  increafes  the 
efflorefcence.  Patients  are  ufually  dired:ea  to  drink  half  a  pint  twice 
a  day,  and  to  perfifl  in  the  ufe  of  it  fome  months. 

U  R  I  N  A. 

XJRINA  Ph.  Pari/.  Urine.  The  recent  urine  of  healthful  fubjeds 
is  naufeoufly  bitter,  very  faline,  fcarce  manifeftly  alkaline  or  acid.  As 
foon  as  it  begins  to  putrefy,  it  emits  volatile  alkaline  vapours ;  and  if 
difhilled,  when  moderately  putrefied,  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  yields  a  con- 
crete volatile  alkaline  fait  :  as  volatile  alkalies  have  a  ftrong  antifeptic 
power,  the  vapours  of  putrefied  urine  are  not  obferved,  like  thofe  of 
cadaverous  animal  fubftances,  to  be  produdlive  of  putrid  difeafes.  A  pun- 
gent cauftic  volatile  fpirit  may  likewife  be  obtained  from  recent  urine,  by 
infpilTating,  and  then  diftilling  it  with  the  addition  of  quicklime. 

If  the  putrefied  urine  be  flowly  infpiffated,  in  glafs  or  ftone-ware 
velTels,  to  the  conliftence  of  a  thin  fyrup,  and  fet  for  fome  weeks  in  a 
cold  place,  brown  cryftals  will  fhoot  from  it,  conflfting  partly  of  marine 
fait,  and  partly  of  a  fait  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  fhoots  before  the 
marine,  and  which,  by  repeated  folutions,  filtrations,  and  cryflallizations, 
may  be  purified  both  from  that  fait  and  from  the  adhering  oil.  In  this 
fSal  micro-  flatC'f',  it  appears  perfectly  neutral,  and  impreffes  on  the  tongue  a  fenfe  of 
/"^TaUffen-  ^oolncfs  with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs  :  laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  bubbles, 
tiale  urins.  emits  Volatile  alkaline  vapours,  and  runs  into  a  colourlefs  pellucid  fub- 
ftance  refembling  fine  glafs  :  this  apparent  glafs  is  manifeftly  acid,  though 
but  weakly  fo,  diflblves  in  water,  neutralizes  alkaline  falts,  and  with 
volatile  alkalies  regenerates  the  original  neutral  fait.  One  of  its  mofl; 
difl:ingui£hing  charadlers  is,  that  a  mixture  of  it  with  inflammable  matters, 
as  foot  or  powdered  charcoal,  on  being  heated  to  ignition  in  an  open 
vefl'el,  emits  flafhes  like  lightening,  and,  on  being  diftilled  in  a  retort 
with  a  moderately  flrong  fire,  yields  the  highly  inflammable  concrete 
called  phofphorus. 

Urine 
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Urine  is  fometimes  applied  externally,  boiled  with  bran,  as  a  refolvent 
and  difcutient,  in  which  intentions  it  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious. 
Recent  cows  urine  has  been  drank  in  the  fpring,  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint 
or  more  every  morning,  for  feveral  days,  as  an  attenuant  and  deobftruent 
in  different  diforders  :  the  naufeous  draught  purges  plentifully  by  ftool, 
and  fometimes  vomits.  The  peculiar  fait  of  urine  is  but  of  late  dif- 
covery,  and  its  medicinal  qualities  are  as  yet  unknown. 

u  R  r  I  C  A, 

XJR'TICA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Urfica  urens  maxima  C.  B.  Urtica  dioica 
Linn.  Common  stinging  nettle.  Infufions  and  deco6tions  of 
this  herb,  or  its  exprelTed  juice,  are  recommended  in  different  diforders 
as  aperients,  and  faid  to  loofen  the  belly  :  the  juice,  depurated  and  gently 
infpifTated,  difcovers  a  confiderable  tafle,  of  the  fubfaline  kind. 

U  V  M    P  A  S  S  /E. 

RAISINS;  rich  fweet  grapes,  dried  by  the  fun's  heat  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe.  Two  forts  are  direded  for  medicinal  ufe.  i.  Uv^ 
PAss^  MAjoRES  Pharm.  Lond.  Pajfulce  majores  Pharm.  pjdinb.  Raifins 
of  the  fun  3  the  fruit  of  the  'uitis  da?nafcena  dried  upon  the  tree  y  the  flem 
of  each  clufter,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  being  cut  almoft  through,  fo 
as  to  prevent  the  afflux  of  any  frefh  juice.  2.  Uv^  PASsiE  minores 
feu  coRiNTHiAC^.  Currants  i  the  fruit  of  the  vkis  corinthiaca  picked 
from  the  ftalks. 

These  fruits  are  ufed  as  agreeable  lubricating  acefcent  fweets,  in 
pectoral  deco<5lions,  and  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  of  other  medicines 
and  rendering  them  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  :  the  firft  fort 
inclines  moil  to  acidity,  the  fweetnefs  of  the  latter  being  more  of  the 
mucilaginous  kind.  They  both  give  out  their  fweetnefs  and  .  their 
pleafant  flavour  to  water  and  fpirit :  the  ftones  or  feeds  are  fuppofed  to 
communicate  a  difagreeable  relifh,  and  hence  are  generally  direded  to  be 
taken  out ;  but  it  did  not  appear  on  trial  that  they  give  any  tafle  at  all  to 
water,  proof  fpirit,  or  rectified  fpirit. 


VVA 
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UFA    U  R  S  I. 

WA  URSI:  Vitis  idcea  foliis  carnofis  &  njeluti  punSiatis,  Jive  ideea 
radix  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Arbutus  fUva  Urji J  cauliculis  procumbentibus^  foliis 
integerrimis  Linn.  Bears  whortleberry  :  an  evergreen  trailing 
fhrubby  plant  j  v/ith  numerous  fmall  oblong  oval  leaves ;  monopetalous 
white  flowers  with  a  flefli-coloured  edge  cut  into  five  fedlions  j  and  red 
berries.  It  greatly  refembles  the  common  red  whort-bufh  ;  from  which 
it  may  be  diftlnguifhed,  by  the  leaves  being  more  oblong,  and  by  the 
flower  having  ten  ftamina,  and  the  berry  five  feeds  ^  whereas  the  flower 
of  the  common  whort  has  only  eight  ftamina,  and  the  berry  often  twenty 
feeds.  It  is  found  on  the  fnowy  hills  of  Auftria  and  Styria,  but  more 
plentifully  on  the  Swedifli  hills.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  bitterifh  aftringent  tafte ;  without  any 
remarkable  fmell,  at  leafl;  in  the  dry  ftate  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  us  from  Germany.  Infufions  of  them  in  water  flrike  a  deep 
black  colour  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  but  foon  depofite  the 
black  matter,  and  become  clear  :  I  do  not  recolledt  any  other  afl:ringent 
infufian,  from  which  the  blacknefs,  produced  by  vitriol,  feparates  fo  very 
fpeedily. 

The  leaves  of  uva  urfi  have  of  late  been  greatly  celebrated  in  calculous 
and  nephritic  complaints,  and  other  diforders  of  the  urinary  organs  :  the 
dofe  is  half  a  dram  of  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  every  morning,  or  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  De  Haen  relates,  after  large  experience  of  this 
medicine  in  the  hofpital  of  Vienna,  that  fuppurations,  though  obfliinate 
and  of  long  continuance,  in  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  urethra,  fcro- 
tum  and  perinaeum,  where  there  was  no  venereal  taint  or  evident  marks 
of  a  calculus,  were  , in  general  completely  cured  by  it  :  that  of  thofe  who 
had  a  manifeft  calculus,  feveral  found  permanent  relief,  fo  that,  long 
after  the  medicine  had  been  left  off,  they  continued  free  from  pain  or 
inconvenience  in  making  water,  though  the  catheter  £hewed  that  the 
calculus  fcill  remained  :  that  others,  who  feemed  to  be  cured,  relapfed 
on  leaving  off  the  medicine,  were  again  relieved  on  repeating  its  ufe,  and 
this  for  feveral  times  fucceffively ;  while  others  obtained  from  it  only 
temporary  and  precarious  relief,  the  complaints  being  often  as  fevere 

during 
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during  the  continuance  of  the  medicine  as  when  it  was  not  ufed.  It 
may  be  obferved,  that  in  feveral  cafes  which  he  relates,  paregorics  were 
joined  to  the  uva  urfi ;  and  that  other  mild  aflringent  plants  have  been 
recommended  for  the  fame  intentions ;  from  fome  of  which  De  Haen 
himfelf  experts  the  fame  good  efFeds.  The  trials  of  the  uva  urfi,  made 
in  this  country,  have  by  no  means  anfwered  expe(ftation  :  in  all  the  cafes 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  it  produced  great  licknefs  and  un- 
eafinefs,  without  any  apparent  benefit,  though  continued  for  a  month, 

^WINrERANUS  CORTEX. 

WINTERANUS  CORTEX,  Cortex  magellanicus .  Winter's 
BARK.  The  tree  producing  the  Winter's  bark  (Winter ana  aromatica 
Soland.)  is  one  of  the  largeft  foreft  trees  on  Terra  del  Fuego.  Its  leaves 
are  ever-green,  fmooth,  oval,  and  entire.  Its  flowers  confift  of  feven 
petals,  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty  ftamina,  and  from  three  to  fix  germina, 
terminating  in  as  many  ftigmata.  Each  germen  becomes  a  feed-vefi^el, 
containing  feveral  feeds.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  externally 
grey,  and  very  little  wrinkled. 

The  Winter's  bark,  which  takes  its  name  from  Capt.  Winter,  who 
difcovered  it  on  the  coaft  of  Magellan  in  1577,  brought  to  us  in  pieces 
of  different  degrees  of  thicknefs,  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  cinnamon  colour,  with  an  aromatic  fmell 
when  rubbed,  and  of  a  pungent,  hot,  fpicy  tafl:e,  which  is  lafting  on 
the  palate,  though  imparted  flowly.  A  watery  infufion  of  it  ftruck  a 
black  colour  with  a  folution  of  green  vitriol.  From  an  infufion  of  two 
ounces  of  the  bark,  coarfely  powdered,  was  obtained  on  evaporation  an 
extradl  weighing  two  drams  and  twenty-four  grains.  The  fame  quantity, 
treated  with  recftified  fpirit,  yielded  two  drams  of  extract.  A  pound 
of  the  bark  was  infufed  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  the  liquor 
fubmitted  to  diflillation.  The  difi:illed  water  was  clear,  of  a  pleafant 
taft:e,  and  fomewhat  of  the  cinnamon  flavour.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  effential  oil.  The  refiduum  afforded  fix  ounces  of  a  foft  extrad:, 
of  a  grateful  aromatic  tafiie. 

A  mixture  of  this  bark  feemed  very  effedlually  to  cover  and  corre£t 
the  difagreeable  tafl;e  and  fmell  of  certain  drugs ;  a  property  common  to' 
it  with  the  canella  alba. 

Aim  Oil 
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Almoft  the  only  ufe  hitherto  made  of  the  Winter's  bark  has  been  by 
the  crews  of  fhips  navigating  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  as  a  prefervative 
from  the  fcurvy.  It  has  been  confounded  in  the  £hops  with  the  canella 
alba,  from  which  it  is  totally  different. 

An  exad;  defcription  of  the  plant,  with  a  figure,  is  contained  in  a 
paper  publi£hed  in  the  Medical  Obf.  and  Inq.  Vol.  V.  from  whence  this 
account  is  extraded. 

ZEDOARIA. 

ZEDOARIA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Rdinb.    Zedoaria  longa  &  Zedoaria 
rotunda  C.  B.      Zedoary  :   the  root  of  an  Indian  plant,  ( Amomum 
fcapo  nudo,  /pica  laxa  trimcatay  Berg.  Mat.  Med.)  brought  over  in 
oblong  pieces,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger  and  two  or  three 
f  Zerumb-    inches  in  length  :  or  in  roundifh  ones  4-  about  an  inch  in  diameter:  of 
^'     an  afli-colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.    The  long  fort  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  the  ftrongeft,  but  the  difference,  if  any,  is  very  incon- 
fiderable,  and  hence  the  college  allows  both  to  be  ufed  indifcriminately. 

This  root  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafle.  It 
impregnates  water  with  its  fmell,  a  flight  bitternefs,  a  confiderable 
!  warmth  and  pimgency,  and  a  yellowifh  brown  colour  :  the  reddifh- 
yellow  fpirituous  tind:ure  is  in  tafle  ftronger,  and  in  fmell  weaker,  than 
the  watery.  In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  thick  ponderous 
effential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  zedoary,  in  tafte  very  hot  and  pun- 
gent :  the  decodtion,  thus  deprived  of  the  aromatic  matter,  and  concen- 
trated by  infpiffation,  proves  weakly  and  difagreeably  bitter  and  fabacrid. 
A  part  of  its  odorous  matter  rifes  alfo  in  the  infpiffation  of  the  fpirituous 
tindiure  :  the  remaining  extradl  is  a  very  warm,  not  fiery,  moderately 
bitter  aromatic,  in  flavour  more  grateful  than  the  zedoary  in  fubflance. 

Zedoary  root  is  a  very  ufeful  warm  ftomachic.  It  was  employed  by 
fome  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  gentian  root ;  at  a  tim.e  when  a  poifonous 
article,  mixed  with  the  gentian  brought  from  abroad,  rendered  its  ufe 
hazardous  :  but  from  the  above  analyfis  it  appears  to  be  not  entirely 
fimilar  to  that  fimple  bitter ;  its  warm  aromatic  part  being  the  prevailing 
principle,  in  virtue  of  which,  its  fpirituous  extra£l  (the  moil  elegant 
preparation  of  it)  is  made  an  ingredient  in  the  cordial  confection  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

ZIBET  HUM. 
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ZIBETHUM. 

ZIBE7HUM  Ph.  Ed{7th.faJ  Ci-uetta.  Civet  :  a  foft  unduous 
odoriferous  fubftance,  about  the  confiftence  of  honey  or  butter;  of  a 
whitifli,  yellowifh,  or  brownifli  colour,  and  fometimes  blackifh  ;  brought 
from  the  Brazils,  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  and  the  Eaft  Indies ;  found  in 
certain  bags  fituated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  animal  of  the 
cat  kind*;^^^^.  The  bag  has  an  aperture  externally,  by  which  the  civet 
is  {hed  or  extraded. 

This  fubftance  has  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  fo  ftrong  as,  when  un- 
diluted, to  be  difagreeable ;  and  an  undluous  fubacrid  tafte.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  perfumes,  rarely  or  never  for  medicinal  purpofes,  though  the 
fingular  effeds  which  mufk  has  been  lately  found  to  produce  may  ferve 
as  an  inducement  to  the  trial.  It  unites  with  oils,  both  expreffed  and 
diflilled,  and  with  animal  fats  :  in  watery  or  fpirituous  liquors  it  does 
not  diflblve,  but  both  menftrua  may  be  fhrongly  impregnated  with  its 
odoriferous  matter,  water  by  diilillation,  and  rectified  fpirit  by  digeftion  : 
by  trituration  with  mucilages,  it  becomes  foluble  in  water. 

Z  I  N  C  U  M. 

ZINCUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Zinc,  or  tutenag  :  a  "blueifh  white 
metal ;  crackling,  in  being  bent,  like  tin,  and  quickly  breaking  j  about 
feven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water ;  beginning  to  melt  in  a 
moderate  red  heat,  and  very  llowly  calcining  on  a  continuance  of  the  fire ; 
in  a  moderate  white  heat  flowing  thin,  burning,  fulgurating,  with  a 
bright  deep  green  or  blueifh  green  flame,  and  fubliming  into  light  white 
flowers,  which  concrete  about  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel,  or  on  the 
bodies  adjacent,  into  thin  crufls,  or  foft  loofe  filaments  like  down  or  cob- 
webs. In  its  metallic  form,  and  in  that  of  a  calx  or  flowers,  it  difl!blves 
readily  in  all  acids,  and  precipitates  from  them  almofl;  all  the  other 
metallic  bodies. 

The  calces  or  flowers  of  zinc  are  difficultly  revived  into  their  metallic 
form.    Though  perfectly  fixed  in  the  fire  fo  long  as  they  continue  in  a 


(a)  Expunged.  *CiJ  Or  rather  of  the  weafel  kind. 
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ilate  of  calx  ;  yet,  as  calces  in  general  require  for  their  revival  a  greater 
heat  than  that  in  which  the  metal  itfelf  melts,  and  as  a  full  melting  heat 
-  is  the  greateft  that  zinc  can  fupport ;  the  inftant  they  are  revived,  they 
burn  and  calcine  again  in  open  veffels,  and  efcape  through  the  pores  of 
clofe  ones.  Hence  fome  ores  and  preparations  of  this  metal  have  been 
long  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  even  chemically  examined,  without  being 
difcovered  to  be  fuch.  The  revival  may  be  effeited,  by  ufing  compad: 
veflels,  of  fuch  a  ftruilure,  that  the  zinc,  in  proportion  as  it  is  reftored 
to  its  metallic  form  by  the  charcoal  pov/der  or  other  inflammable  ad- 
ditions commonly  made  ufe  of  for  thofe  purpofes,  may  be  fuffered  to 
fublime  or  run  off  from  the  heat  without  being  expofed  to  the  outward 
air;  or  by  adding  fome  other  metallic  fubflance  to  detain  it,  as  copper, 
which  is  thus  changed  into  brafs. 

This  metal  has  but  lately  been  received  into  the  fhops  in  its  own 
form ;  in  which  it  deferves  a  place,  as  affording  preparations  fuperiour 
to  the  ores  or  produftions  of  it  now  made  ufe  of.    A  white  vitriol  made 
from  pure  zinc,  by  diffolution  in  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid  and  cryftalli- 
t  vitriolum  zation  "f*,  is  doubtlefs  preferable  for  medicinal  ufe  to  the  common  impure 
nlhum  P.Ed,  ^j^j^g  vitriol;  and  the  white  flowers,  into  which  it  is  changed  by  de- 
t  Calx  zluci  flagration :]:,  to  the  very  impure  calamine  and  tutty.    Moderately  pure 
ifr°  p^°f7  white  flowers,  fublimed  from  it  in  the  brafs  or  other  furnaces,  wherein 
zinc  or  its  ores  are  melted  with  other  metals,  were  formerly  kept  in  the 
fhops,  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  names  of  po?npholix  and  nihil  album. 

*  The  flowers  of  zinc  were  firfl  ufed  as  an  internal  medicine  by  the 
celebrated  chemifl  Glauber,  but  were  little  known  in  praftice  till 
Dr.  Gaubius,  of  Leyden,  gave  an  account  of  their  virtues  in  his  Adver- 
faria.  They  have  fince  been  much  employed  in  convulfive  and  fpafmodic 
difeafes,  and  fometimes  with  good  effects.  Even  obflinate  epilepfies  have 
been  rendered  much  lefs  violent  by  their  ufe.  Like  all  other  medicines, 
however,  in  difeafes  of  this  clafs,  their  good  eflfedls  are  often  only  tempo- 
rary, and  they  often  fail  altogether.  When  the  flowers  are  genuine,  a 
grain  or  two  generally  at  firfl  excites  naufea  or  flcknefs,  but  by  degrees 
a  confiderable  dofe  may  be  taken  with  little  or  no  fenfible  effedt.  As 
they  are  liable  to  be  adulterated,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  tefls  of 
their  purity,  that  they  make  no  effervefcence  with  acids ;  and  that,  when 
expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat,  they  become  yellow,  but  on  cooling,  turn  white 
again.    An  application  for  external  ufe,  made  by  mixing  one  part  of 
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flowers  of  zinc  with  fix  of  the  fimple  liniment  of  wax  and  oil,  is  diredled  Unguent,  e 

.1      -i-vj.    1         11  •  calce  zinci 

in  the  Jbidinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  p^^^  ^^^^^ 

ZINGIBER. 

ZINGIBER  Pharnu  Lond.  &  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Ginger:  the 
root  of  a  reed-like  plant  ( Amomiim  Zingiber  Linn.) ^  growing  fponta- 
neoufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  the  Weft  5 
brought  over  in  knotty  branched  flattifh  pieces,  freed  from  the  outer 
bark,  of  a  pale  colour  and  fibrous  texture  :  that  which  is  leaft  fibrous 
is  accounted  the  beft. 

This  warm  aromatic  root,*  of  common  ufe  as  a  fpice  in  flatulent  colics, 
^c.  appears  to  be  much  lefs  liable  to  heat  the  conftitution  than  might 
be  expedled  from  the  penetrating  heat  and  pungency  of  its  tafte,  and 
from  the  fixednefs  of  its  ad;ive  principles.    It  gives  out  the  whole  of 
its  virtue  to  redtified  fpirit,  and  great  part  of  it  to  water,  tinging  the 
former  of  a  deep,  the  latter  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  :  the  fpirituous  tinc- 
ture, infpifTated,  yields  a  fiery  extract,  fmeliing  moderately  of  the  ginger  : 
the  watery  infufion,  boiled  down  to  a  thick  confiftence,  diffolved  afrefh 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  ftrongly  boiled  down  again,  retains  ftill 
the  heat  and  pungency  of  the  root,  though  little  or  nothing  of  its  fmell  : 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  of  the  common  fpices  whofe  pungency  is 
of  fo  fixed  a  kind.    In  the  fhops  are  kept  a  fyrup  made  from  an  infufion 
of  three-f'  or  four  {  ounces  of  the  root  in  four'f'  or  three  J  pints  of  boiling  ^■^\h^^Edinb. 
water,  which  is  agreeably  impregnated  with  its  warmth  and  flavour;  and  ^ 
the  candied  ginger  |j,  brought  from  abroad,  which  is  likewife  moderately  I!  zingiber 
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Some  progrefs  having  been  made  in  printing  this  edition  before  the 
publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  of  the  prefent  year  (1783), 
the  following  alterations  and  additions  could  not  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places. 

Weights  and  Measures.  In  order  to  avoid  the  confufion  arlling 
from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  terms  fignifying  both  weight  and  meafure, 
the  college  have  thought  proper  entirely  to  abolifh  liquid  meafure^  and  to 
reduce  every  thing,  as  well  fluid  as  foiid,  to  troy  uoeight. 

Pilule  Algetic^.    The  fal  polychreft  in  thefe  is  omitted. 

TiNCTURA  Sacra.  Leller  cardamom  feeds  are  fubftituted  to 
Jamaica  pepper  ^  and  two  pounds  of  wine  is  directed  inftead  of  one 
pint  and  a  half. 

Ambragrisea  expunged. 

Angelica  sylvestris  added. 

Tartarus  emeticus  Jive  antimonialis,  is  now  direded  to  be 
made  in  the  following  manner.  Infufe  butter  of  antimony  in  water 
containing  as  much  fixed  alkali  as  will  precipitate  all  the  antimony. 

Wafh 
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Wafh  and  dry  this  precipitate ;  and  boil  nine  drams  of  it  with  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  finely  powdered  cryftals  of  tartar,  till  the  powders 
are  diffolved.  Strain  the  folution,  evaporate  to  a  pellicle,  and  fet  it 
to  cryflallize. 

ViNUM  E  Tartaro  Antimoniali  made  by  diflblving  tartar  emetic 
in  white  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four  grains  to  a  pound. 

Emplastrum  e  Hydrargyro,  five  C^eruleum  (in  place  of 
EmpL  Merciiriale)  made  of  common  plafter  fix  parts,  quickfilver  three 
parts,  oil-olive  and  white  refin  each  one  part. 

PuLVis  Mercurii  cinereus.  DifTolve  quickfilver  in  equal  its 
weight  of  weak 'nitrous  acid;  dilute  the  folution  with  water,  and  add 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  enough  to  precipitate  all  the  mercury.  Wafh  and 
dry  the  precipitate. 

Tinctura  foetid  a.  Two  ounces  of  afafsetida  difTolved  in  a  pound 
of  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

Hyoscyamus.    The  infpiffated  juice  of  it  is  dire(3:ed  as  an  officinal. 

Tinctura  Moschi.  Two  drams  of  mufk  difTolved  in  a  pound  of 
redified  fpirit. 

The  three  following  articles  of  the  Edinburgh  catalogue  were  omitted 
in  their  proper  places  3  the  firft  through  miflake,  the  two  lafl  for  want 
of  fufficient  information  concerning  them,  which  the  editor  at  length 
obtained  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Duncan. 

A  c  o  N  I  r  U  M. 

ACONITUM  Phar}n.  Edinb.  Aconitum  Napellus  Linn.  Blue 
Wolfsbane.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  having  many  ftalks  three  feet 
high  or  upwards  arifing  from  one  root ;  alternate  petiolated  leaves  divided 
into  five  parts,  each  portion  cut  into  linear  fegments  ^  and  terminal 
bunches  of  irregular  blue  flowers  with  five  petals,  many  ftamina,  and 
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three  piftiis,  fucceeded  by  three  capfules  containing  feveral  feeds.  It  is 
a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Virginia ;  and  is  planted  in 
gardens  with  us. 

Blue  wolfsbane  when  frefh  has  a  flrong  odour,  but  no  peculiar  tafte. 
The  leaves  powdered  are  faid  by  Stoerck  to  imprefs  the  tongue  with 
a  durable  acrimony;  but  Btvgwi?,  faj  afferts  that  he  did  not  find  this  to 
be  the  cafe;  and  from  this  circumftance,  and  the  figure  of  the  plant 
given  by  Stoerck,  he  concludes  that  the  fpecies  with  which  he  made  his  ex- 
periments was  not  the  Napellusy  but  the  Aconitwn  Cammarum  of  Linnaeus, 
which  much  refembles  li  fbj.     The  exprefied  juice  has  an.  ungrateful 

Succus  fpif-  fmell,  and  an  acrid,  fllghtly  ftyptic  tafte.    On  infpiffation  it  yields  an 

plmlm'!TJin.  cxtradl,  of  fimilar  fmell  and  tafte,  and  fubfaline. 

The  frefh  plant  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  moft  virulent  of 
the  vegetable  poifons.  It  occafions  convulfions,  giddinefs,  infanity, 
violent  purgings  both  upwards  and  downwards,  faintings,  cold  fweats, 
and  death  itfelf.  Dr.  Stcerck  was  the  firft  who  ventured  to  introduce 
it  into  medicine.  He  found  that  the  extradl  given  to  the  quantify  of 
ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  grains,  excited  a  fweat  without  incon- 
venience j  and  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  it,  great  relief  was  obtained  in 
fixed  rheumatic  and  arthritic  pains,  fcirrhous  glandular  tumours,  venereal 
nodes,  anchylofes,  amaurofis,  and  other  fimilar  complaints.  Other 
practitioners  have  experienced  the  fame  good  eft^eds  in  fome  degree,  and 
the  Edinburgh  college  has  received  the  extract  as  an  officinal.  In  this, 
as  in  all  the  other  medicines  of  fufpicious  and  dangerous  properties,  it 
is  proper  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them  as  they 
can  be  borne. 

C  U  R  S  U  r  A. 

CURSUT/E  radix  Pbarm.  Edinb.  This  is  a  foreign  root,  which 
has  been  ufed  by  fome  praftitioners  at  Edinburgh  for  more  than  forty 
years.  It  is  a  ftrong  bitter,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance  and  tafte 
of  gentian.  Dr.  Home,  in  his  lift  of  the  materia  medica;  ftiles  it  Gen- 
tiana  lutea Jyhejiris ;  while  he  terms  the  common  gentian,  Gentiana  lutea 
fativa.  No  botanical  author,  however,  makes  this  diftindion ;  nor 
can  the  name  of  curfuta  be  met  with  in  any  writer  that  the  editor  has 

(a)  Mat.  Med.  483.  (b)  Haller  (Stirp.  Helv.)  makes  the  fame  obfervation, 

confulted. 
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confulted.  The  Edinburgh  college  received  it  on  Dr.  Home's  recom- 
mendation ;  but  it  is  little  ufed  there,  and  is  not  in  general  kept  in  the 
Hiops. 

HIPPOCASTANUM. 

HIPPOCASTANUM  Ph.  Edinb.  lEfculus  Hippocajlanum  Linn, 
Horse-chestnut.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  is  a  trilocular  capfule, 
containing  two  feeds  in  each  cell,  has  been  given  as  a  food  to  fheep ; 
and  fteeped  in  water,  fo  as  to  extradt  its  bjtternefs,  is  faid  to  fatten 
poultry.  It  falls  fpontaneoufly  into  a  faponaceous  gluten,  which  has 
been  ufed  inftead  of  foap  for  v/afhing  linen.  No  writer  mentions  its 
medical  application  ;  but  the  Edinburgh  college  have  admitted  it  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  who  fays,  that  three  or  four  grains  of 
the  powder  fnuffed  up  tlie  noRrils  in  the  evening,  operates  next  morning 
as  an  excellent  flernutatory,  and  thereby  proves  very  beneficial  in  obftinate 
inflammations  of  the  eyes. 

The  bark  of  the  horfe-chednut  has  been  propofed  in  Italy,  according 
to  Haller,  as  a  fubftitute  to  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittents ; 
and  the  experiment  has  proved  fuccefsful  ^^z^. 

(aj  Stirp,  Helvet,  I,  442. 
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Indicum 

133 

fcetida 

120 

Mexicanum  ^ 

133 

Afarum 

121 

Peruvianum 

133 

AUbeftos 

632 

album 

135 

Afclepias  Vincetoxicum 

661 

nigrum 

134 

Afelli,  V,  Millepedes 

425 

Tolutanum 

135 

Afpalathus 

-  389 

Bamia  mofchata 

137 

4 

Y  2 

ncia 

I     N  D 


Bancia 

Page 

- 

481 

Bangue 

- 

187 

Banilia 

- 

659 

Baptilicula,  V.  Cyanus 

- 

266 

Barba  caprse 

- 

678 

Jovis 

- 

599 

Bardana 

- 

137 

Bafilicum 

- 

457 

Batrachium 

- 

322 

Baurach 

- 

438 

Bdellium            '  - 

- 

138 

Becabunga 

- 

139 

Eechium 

- 

656 

Belladona 

- 

607 

Bellis  major 

- 

140 

minor 

- 

140 

Ben 

- 

141 

Benzoinum 

- 

141 

Berberis 

- 

144 

Beta 

- 

-  H5 

Betonica 

- 

146 

aquatica 

598 

Pauli 

- 

660 

Betula 

- 

147 

Alnus 

- 

34 

Bezoar  microcofmitum 

- 

151 

minerale 

- 

73 

cccidentale 

- 

150 

orientale 

- 

149 

porcinum 

- 

151 

fimias 

- 

151 

Bilis 

- 

292 

Bingalle 

211 

Bifmuthum 

- 

152 

Biftorta 

- 

»53 

Bitumen  Barbadenfe 

- 

498 

Judaicum 

- 

J  54 

Blitum  fcetidum 

- 

124 

Bois  de  Coiffi 

- 

528 

Boletus  igniarius 

- 

26 

Bolus  Armena  &  alise 

- 

155 

Bonus  Henricus 

- 

157 

B or ago 

- 

158 

Borax 

159 

Botrys 

162 

Mexicana 

162 

Bovifta 

402 

Branca  leonina 

481 

urfina  - 

1 1 

Braffica 

163 

EX 

Page 

Braffica  Eruca       -  .  _  288 

Erucaftrum  -  _  288 

marina       -  -  . 

Napuo        -  -  -  435 


Britannica  -  -  . 

Brunella                -  -  -  520 

Briifcus  -  -  - 

Brutua  - 

Bryonia                -  «  -  165 

Bubon  macedonicum  -  -  4^^ 

BuglofTum             -  -  -  167 

Bugula                 -  _  .  ,67 

Bumelia,  V.  Fraxinus  -          .   -  280 

Bunias  -  -  "435 

Buphthalmum       -  _  _ 

Bur  fa  paftoris         -  -  -  168 

Butomon  -  -  . 

Butua  -  -  . 

Butyrum  antimonii  -  -  73 

Buxus  -  -  . 

C. 

Cabureiba  _  _  . 

Cacao                  -  -  -  169 

Cacara                 -  -  -  276 

Cadmia  foffilis       -  -  -  170 

lapidofa  -  -  170 

metallica  -  - 

Cadjuft                -  .  -  276 

Caeruleum  Berolinenfe  -  -  294 

nativum  -  -  382 

CafFe                   .  .  _  243 

Cajous  -  -  "55 

Calambac             -  -  388 

Calambour            -  -  -  389 

Calaminaris           -  -  -  170 

Calamintha           -  -  -  171 

magno  flore  -  -  '73 

montana  -  -  172 

Calamus  aromaticas  -  "  '73 

Calcanthum          -  _  .  667 

Calculus  humanus  -  -  151 

Calendula            .  .  _  17^ 

Alpina,  V.  Arnica  -  277 

Callitrichum         -  654 

Calomelas            -  -  -  109 

Caltha                  -  -  -  174 

Calumba               -  _  -  246 

Calx  viva             -  -     ~        -  175 

Cambogia 


NOMINUM   ET  S 


YNONYMORUM. 


Page 

Page 

Cambogia  Gutta 

316 

Cataria  - 

439 

Camphora            -  - 

J79 

Catechu 

640 

Camphorofma 

426 

Cauda  equina    ^    -  - 

287 

Cancrorum  chelje 

184 

porcina 

500 

oculi 

184 

Caufticum  antimoniale 

73 

Candelaria 

659 

commune  fortius 

5S8>  559 

Canella  alba 

185 

mitius 

559'  583 

malavarica 

208 

luTiare 

92 

Cannabina  aquatica,  V.  Eupatorium 

290 

Cedrinum  lignum 

363 

Cannabis              _             -  . 

186 

oleum 

239 

Cantharides 

188 

Cedronella 

417 

Caphura 

179 

Cedrus 

212 

Caphura  baros          -  - 

239 

Celeri 

79 

Capillus  Veneris 

19 

Centaurea  benedidla 

195 

Capficuna          ^  - 

508 

Centaureum 

213 

Carabaccium         -              -  - 

206 

Cyanus 

266 

Carabe,  V.  Succinum 

623 

mofchata 

267 

Caranna             -  - 

191 

Centaurium  majus 

213 

Carcas               -                -  - 

539 

minus 

213 

Cardamantica       -             _  . 

385 

Centimorbia 

450 

Cardaraine            .              .  . 

192 

Centipedes 

425 

Cardamomum  majus 

194 

Cepa 

214 

majus  Gallorum 

327 

Cera  alba 

215 

medium 

194 

di  cardo,  V.  Carlina 

198 

minus 

193 

cinnamomi 

239 

Siberienfe 

63 

flava 

215 

Cardiaca            .               .  - 

194 

Cerafa 

307 

Cardopatium 

197 

C'erealia 

308 

Carduus  benedldlus 

195 

Cerefolium 

218 

pineus 

198 

Cervifpina  . 

611 

Caricse             .                .  _ 

197 

Ceruffa                -      ,  - 

512 

Carlina            -               .  _ 

197 

antimonii 

67 

gummifera 

198 

Ceterach 

217 

Carpathicum  oleum 

639 

Cevadilla 

-    ■  217 

Carpentaria  - 

424 

Chacarilla 

281 

Carpobalfamum 

199 

Chaerefolium 

218 

Carthamus            -             -  - 

199 

Chalcitis 

670 

Carum                  -              .  _ 

200 

Chalybs 

294 

Caryophylla  aromatica 

201 

Chamaeadle 

576 

Caryophyllata       -  ~ 

203 

ChamscilTus 

336 

Caryophylloides  cortex 

205 

Chamseclema 

336 

Caryophyllus  ruber 

204 

ChamsecyparilTus 

5 

Cafcarilla  - 

281 

Chamasdrys 

219 

Cafia  caryophyllata 

205 

paluftris 

596 

fiftularis  - 

207 

fporia 

661 

lignea          .             .  _ 

208 

Chamjelaea 

648 

Caftoreum            .             .  _ 

209 

Chamaelaeagnus 

434 

Cafumunar  - 

21 1 

Chamseleon 

197,  198 

Cataputia  - 

653 

Chamselinum 

398 

major 

539 

Chamaemelum 

220 

Chamaemelum 

INDEX 
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Chamaemelum  flore  pleno 

222 

foetidum 

223 

Chamsepitys 

223 

Cheiranthus  Chieri 

224 

Cheiri 

224 

Chelse  cancrorum 

184 

Chelidonium  majus 

224 

minus 

226 

Chenopodium  ambrofioides 

162 

Bonus  Henricus 

157 

Botrys 

162 

foetiduin 

124 

Chermes 

365 

Cherva 

539 

Chibou  gummi 

281 

Chiliophyllon 

424 

China 

226 

China  chinas 

485. 

Chryfanthemum  Leucanthemum 

140 

Chryfocome,  V,  Elichryfum 

284 

Cichoreum 

227 

Endivia 

284 

Cicla         -          -  - 

145 

Cicuta       -  - 

228 

aquatica 

78 

Cimolia  alba 

234 

puipurafcens 

234 

Cinse  femen 

579 

Cinara 

235 

Cinchona  Carribaea 

495 

Jamaicenlis 

^    -  495 

officinalis 

485 

Cineres  clavellati 

556 

-  Ruffici 

556 

Cinnabaris  antimonii 

74 

faftitia 

102 

Grjecorum 

577 

nativa 

235 

Cinnamomum 

236 

Citrago 

417- 

Citrea 

239 

Citrullus 

260 

Civetta 

685 

Clematis  refta 

301 

Clinopodium                  ;     -  . 

412 

Cnicus 

194,  199 

Cobaltum 

.   -  H3 

Coccagnidia 

649 

Coccinella 

240 

Coccus  baphica 

365 

Page 

Coccus  Cafti 

240 

Cochlea 

394 

Cochlearia 

240 

armoracia 

533 

marina 

241 

Codago-pala 

248 

CofFea 

243 

Colchicum 

244 

Colcothar 

670 

Colocynthis 

245 

Colophonia 

639 

Coluber  Berus 

664 

Colubrina 

602 

Colubrinum  lignum 

454 

Columbinus  pes 

322 

Columbo 

246 

Coma  aurea,  V,  Elichryfum 

284 

Conefli 

248 

Conium  maculatum 

228 

Confolida  major 

248 

media 

140,  167 

-  minima 

140 

minor 

520 

faracenica 

665 

Contrayerva 

249 

Germanica 

66z 

Convallaria 

393 

multiflora 

604 

Copal 

180,  250 

Corallina 

251 

Corallium 

251 

Coriandrum 

252 

Cornu  cervi 

253 

Corona  terr^ 

336 

Cortex  cardinalis  de  Lugo 

-  485 

caryophylloides 

205 

coneffi 

248 

culilawan 

206 

eleutherise 

281 

granatorum 

328 

Jefuiticus 

-  48s 

Magellanicus 

-  683 

Peruvianus 

-  485 

ruber 

492 

fimarouba 

605 

thuris 

281 

thymiamatis 

649 

Winteranus 

-  683 

Cortufa 

411 

Coftus  corticofus 

-  185 

Coftus 
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Coftus  hortorum 

D. 

minor 

131 

jjactyu 

472 

orientalis 

254 

Daphne  Gnidium 

048 

Cotonea 

• 

207 

Laureola 

648 

Cotula  foetida 

223 

Mezereum 

048 

Cotyledon  marina 

57 

Datura  Stramonium 

019 

Courbaril 

DO 

Daucus  Creticus 

271 

Craffula 

037 

iilveltns 

271 

Crepitus  lupi 

402 

Delphinium  Staphyfagria 

618 

Crefpinus 

144 

Dens  leonis  « 

272 

Crellio 

437 

Dentaria 

520 

Creta 

255 

Diagrydium 

591 

Crocus 

257 

Dianthus  Caryophyllus 

204 

antimonii 

69 

Diapenlia 

577 

T      J  ' 

Indicus 

265 

Dictamnus  albus 

274 

martis 

72,  297 

Creticus 

274 

metallorum 

69 

Digitalis 

275 

Cryftallus 

* 

259 

Dodecatheon 

504 

mineralis 

446 

Dolichos 

276 

CubebtS 

260 

Doria  herba          -  - 

605 

Cucullata  - 

504 

Doronicum  Germanicum 

277 

Cucumis 

„  ^ 
200 

Romanum 

278 

agreftis 

201 

Dorftenia  - 

249 

Colocynthis 

245 

Draco  filveftris 

523 

Cucurbita' 

-                    26  I 

Dracocephal  um  canarienfe 

420 

v^iiruiius 

Dracontium          -  - 

279 

Pepo 

r 

201 

Dracunculus  pratenlis 

523 

Culllawan            -  - 

200 

Dragacantha 

334 

Cummum  - 

208 

Drakena                -  - 

249 

pratenfe 

200 

Dulcamara 

609 

Cunila  bubula 

400 

b. 

fativa 

I-Q9 
500 

Kbulus 

576 

Cuprum 

262 

lilaphoboicum 

481 

Curcuma 

■ 

265 

Jilaterium 

262 

Curiuta 

690 

Elatine 

280 

Cufcuta 

200 

Jilseagnus 

.    .  -  434 

Cyanus 

266 

iilectrum 

623 

lapis 

3°2 

Elemi  gummi 

281 

mofchatus 

267 

xLiettari 

49'  193 

Cyclamen 

-  ■  117 

Eleolelinum 

78 

Cydonia 

267 

Eleutherise  cortex 

281 

Cyminum 

2DS 

Elichryiura 

284 

Cynocrambe 

- 

423 

EUeborum 

337 

Cynogloffum 

268 

Endivia 

~  204 

Cynorrhodon 

543 

Enula  campana 

285 

Cynofbatos 

543 

Epithymum 

286 

Cynoforchis 

-  589 

Equifetum 

287 

Cyperus  longus 

269 

Erigerum 

287 

rotundus 

270 

Eruca 

288 

Cypira 

265 

Eryngium 

289 

Eryfimum 

INDEX 
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Eryfimum            -  ,  .  289 

AUiaria  -  -  31 

Erythrodanum      -  -  .        -  545 

Efula                   -      -  -  -  653 

Eupatorium  Avicennre  -  *  290 

cannabinum  -  -  290 


/  Melues 

131 

29 

verum 

20 

P  n  1^  n  AfrM  3   i\rr\^  t*i  ■fTi  a  a  _ 

653 

Paralias 

-  052 

XI*  upiiurijiuiii            -  - 

29 1 

292 

r  • 

JL  aUd    CI  ctllct 

"37 

455 

Indica. 

455 

nnrcatriv        _  _ 

539 

■fa  n  rr  1    Tcn^itii  » 
laiLCLj.   J. lid Lii.  ** 

455 

fuilla 

345 

Farfara, 

Farinacea  • 

308 

P  n  ri  fll  (TJl                           «  _ 

414 

FebrifuguHi  Craanii 

70 

FpI  .... 

•■  292 

J?  crruiii  — 

293 

Ficaria,     •  Chclidonium  minus 

"  226 

Ficus                   ■            -  " 

197 

FiliX'                    -  "* 

Flamxnula             -  - 

c  ^  2 

Jovis 

301 

Foeniculum  dulce  - 

302 

crrdLivuni  ~ 

591 

porcinum 

S 1  n  p  n  if*  — 

f  3 

tortuofum 

604 

vulgare 

303 

Fcenum  camelorum 

361 

Grascum 

304 

Folium  Indum 

406 

orientals 

600 

Formica               -  ~ 

304 

Fraga 

307 

Frangula 

305 

Fraxinella  - 

274 

Fraxinus 

306 

Fruftus  horsei 

307 

Frumenta 

308 

Pags 

Fucus  veficulofus  -  .  ^^o 

Fuga  dasmonum  -  _  34(5 

Fuligo                 -  -  -  312 

Fumaria               -  -  -  312 

Fungus  arboreus  -  -  26 

igniarius  -  -  26 

laricis  -  .  2^ 

petrseus  marlnus  -  57 

terreftris  orbicularis  -  402 

vinofus  -  -  27 

Furfur                -  -  _  308 

G. 

Gabianum  oleum  -  -  497 

Galanga               .  -  '  -  313 

Galbanum            -  -  -  314 

Gale                    -  -       ,       -  434 

Galeopfis              -  -  .  ^75 

Galerita               -  -  -  4^^ 

Gallas  .                 -  -  -  315 

Gallitrichum        _  _  _ 

Gallium              -  -  -  316 

Aparine  -  .  yy 

Gamandra  -  -  -316 

Gambogia            -  -  -  316 

Garofmum            -  -  -  124 

Garyophyllus        -  -  .  201 

Genifta                -  -  "  3^7 

Gentiana           ,  -  -  -  319 

Centaurium  -  -  213 

Indica  -  -  320 

Geoffraea              -  -  -  320 

Geranium             -  322 

Geum  urbanum  -  -  203 

Gingiberi             ...  687 

Gingidium            -  -       •      .  218 

Ginfeng               -  -  -  323 

Gladiolus  luteus  -  -  359 

Glans  unguentaria  -  -  141 

Glechoma  hederacea  -  -  336 

Glycypicros  -  -  609 

Glycyrrhiza  -  -  325 

Gnaphalium  Stoechas  -  -  284 

Gramen  caninum  -  -  326 

Grana  cnidia  -  -  649 

paradili  -  -  327 

regia          -  -  -  539 

tiglia          .  -  .  539 

tindtoria  -  -  365 

Granata               -  327 

Granatus 


NOMINUM   ET   SYNONYM  ORUM. 
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Granatus  filveftris  -             -       130  Herba  cephalalgica  -  -  660 

Granum  mofchi  -             -       '37             doria  -  -  665 

Graphoy              ..  .             .       278              felis  -  -  439 

Gratia  Del           -  -              322,  328             fanfti  Jacobi  -  -  348 

Gratiola               -  .             .       328             julia  -  -  131 

Guaiacum            _  .             .       329  fandlje  Kuivigundis,  V.  Eupatorium  290 

Gummi  acanthinum  -             -       332             militaris  -  -  424 

ammoniacum  -             -         47             papillaris  -  -  376 

anime  -             -         61              pedicularis  -  -  618 

arabicum  -             -       332             pulicaris  -  -  522 

chibou  -             -       281              regia  -  -  457 

courbaril  -.             -         60             facra  -  '  -  660 

elemi  -             -       281              falivaris  -  -  526 

Gambienfe  -             -       366             Roberti  -  -  322 

guaiaci  -  -           -       329             trinitatis  -  -  341 

gutta  -              -       316  Hermodaftylus  -  -  342 

hederae  -              -        336  Hibernicus  lapis  -  -  342 

juniperinum  -             -       363  Hiera  picra  -  -  38 

lacca  -             -       372  Hieracium  Pilofelia                   ,     -  500 

rubrum  aftringens  -       366  Hierobotane  -  -  660 

Senegalenfe  -             -       333  Hippocaftanum  -  -  691 

Thebaicum  -             -       332  Hippolapathum  -  -  378 

tragacanthas  -             -       334  Hippomarathrum  -  -  591 

Gutta  gamba  -             -       316  Hippofelinum  -  -  343 

Gypfum               -  -             -       600  Hippuris  vulgaris  -  -  287 

Hirundinaria  -  45°^  661 

H.  Hoitziloxitl  -  -  133 

Haematites                    -  -  _       334  Holofteus  -  -  469 

Haematodes                   -  -          322  Hordeolum  -  -  217 

Halicacabum              '  -  -            30  Hordeum  -  -  308 

Hardefia                  *   -  ,    -          342                 caufticum  -  -  217 

Hedera  arborea            -  -          335                perlatum  -  -  310 

terreftris            -  -          336  Horm.inum  -  -  344 

Helenium                     -  -          285  Hamulus  Lupulus  -  -  401 

Heliochryfum,  V.  Stcechas  -          284  Hydrargyrus  -  -  93 

Helleborus  albus           -  -          337  Hydrolapathum  -  -  377 

niger           -  -          339  Hydropiper  -  -  484 

Helvetii  pulvis              -  -            43  Hyofcyamus  -  -  345 

Helxine,  F.  Parietaria  -          480                    luteus  -  -  443 

Hepar  antimonii           -  -            69  Hypericum  -  -  346 

fulphuris            -  -           628  Hypociftis  -  -  347 

Hepatica  nobilis           -  -          341  HylTopus  -  -  347 

terreftris         -  -          341  Hyftricis  lapis  -  - 

Hepatorium,  F.  Eupatorium  -  290 

Heptaphyltum              -  -          654  I. 

Herba  alba                  -  -             9  Iberis  -  -  385^ 

Alexandrina        -  -          343  Ibifcus  -  -  40 

ApoUinaris          -  -          345  Ichthyocolla  -  -  351 

bafilica               -  -          457  Igafur  -  -  455- 

Britannica          -  -          377  lUecebra  -  -  352 

4  Z  lUicium 


Illicium  anifatum 

Page 

Page 

63 

Laftucas 

373 

Imperatoria 

353 

Ladanum 

367 

Inguinalis,  V.  Eryngium 

289 

Lamium  album 

375 

intybus 

284 

Lamplana 

376 

Inula  Helenium 

285 

Lanaria 

659 

Ipecacoanna 

353 

Lapathum  acetofum 

12 

Iquetaia 

598 

acutum 

376 

Iringus,  V,  Eryngium 

289 

aquaticum 

377 

Irio 

.  289 

hortenfe 

378 

Iris  Florentina 

358 

unftuofum 

157 

'    noftras  purpurea 

357 

Lapides  cancrorum 

184 

palultris  lutea 

359 

Lapis  bezoar 

148 

Iva  arthritica,  V,  Chamsepitys 

223 

Cffiruleus 

382 

Ixine 

198 

calaminaris 

170 

Ixion 

198 

cyan  us 

382 

haematites 

334 

J- 

Hibernicus 

342 

Jacobsea 

348 

hyftricis 

151 

Jalapium 

349 

1           1  ' 

lazuli 

382 

T     1  11- 

Jalappa  alba 

4H 

Malacenlis 

151 

Japonica  terra 

040 

porcinus 

151 

Jecoraria 

34» 

fepticus 

558 

Jemu 

316 

limicE 

*  151 

Jefuiticus  cortex 

485 

fpecularis 

600 

Jujuba 

360 

Lappa 

■137 

Julia  herba 

131 

Lapfana 

376 

Juncus  odoratus 

361 

Larix 

638 

Juniperus 

361 

Lafer           -                 -  . 

120 

Sabina 

548 

Laierpitium 

120 

Jupiter,  V,  Stannum 

616 

Chironium 

•> 

482 

Slier 

603 

Lathyrus 

653 

Kali 

364 

T  J 

Laudanum 

465 

Keiri 

224 

Lavendula  anguftifolia 

379 

Kermes 

365 

latirolia 

380 

mineralis 

71 

C  *.  1_ 

btoechas 

619 

Ketmia 

137 

Laver  Germanicum,  V.  Becabunga 

139 

Kiki 

539 

Laureola 

648 

Kina  kina 

485 

Laurocerafus 

380 

Kino 

366 

Laurus 

381 

Tr-          •               I'll              TT     IT*  A 

Kunigundis  herba,  V.  Eupator. 

290 

Lazuli  lapis 

382 

Leontodon  Taraxacum 

272 

L- 

Leonurus  Cardiaca 

194 

Labdanum 

367 

Lentifcus 

383 

Lac 

369 

Lepidium 

384 

lunae 

255 

Iberis 

385 

fulphuris 

628 

fativum 

438 

virginis 

143 

Leucanthemum  Diofcoridis 

222 

Lacca 

372 

odoratius 

220 

Lachryma  abiegna 

638 

vulgare 

140 

Leucoium 

NOM.INUM 
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Page 

Leucoium  luteum 

- 

224 

Leuconymphsa 

- 

456 

Leucopiper 

- 

Leviflicum 

- 

385 

Libanotis 

- 

544 

Lichen  cinereus  terreftris 

- 

386 

iflandicus 

- 

387 

petrseus             -  ' 

- 

341 

Lignum  aloes 

- 

388 

aguilas 

- 

389 

calambac 

388 

Campechenfe 

- 

390 

cedrinum 

- 

212 

Tpurium 

- 

363 

colubrinum 

- 

454 

guaiacum 

- 

329 

Indicum 

- 

390 

juniperinum 

- 

363 

lentifcinum 

- 

383 

Moluccenfe 

- 

539 

nephriticiim 

- 

440 

pavanum 

- 

539 

Quaflias 

- 

528 

rhodium 

- 

391 

fanilum 

- 

329 

fantalum 

- 

578 

fappan 

- 

390 

faffafras 

- 

587 

vitas 

- 

329 

Xigufticum 

- 

385 

Lilium  album 

- 

392 

convallium 

- 

393 

Limaces 

- 

394 

Limones 

- 

394 

Linaria 

- 

395 

fegetum 

- 

280 

Lingua  avis 

- 

306 

canina 

- 

268 

cervina 

- 

396 

Lini  femen 

- 

396 

Linum  catharticum 

- 

398 

Liparis 

•- 

504 

Liquidambra 

- 

398 

Liquintia 

325 

Lithargyrus 

512 

Lithofpermtfm 

399 

Lixivium  caufticum 

558 

faponarium 

558 

tartari            -  • 

556 

Lobelia 

399 

Page 

Lopeziana  radix            -  -  531 

Lotus  filveltris               -  -  416 

Lujula        -                 _  _ 

Lumbrici  terreftres        -  -  401 

Lumbus  Veneris           -  -  424 

Luna          -                 -  -  92 

Lupulus                       -  -  401 

Lycoperdon                  -  -  402 

Lyfimachia  Nummularia  ~  450 

M. 

Macerone                    -  -  343 

Macis         .                 .  -  402 

Macropiper                   -  -    .  506 

Magellanicus  cortex          -  -  683 

Magillrantia,  F.  Imperatoria  -  353 

Magnefia  alba               -  -  403 

vitrariorum                  -  405 

Maianthemum              -  -  393 

Majorana                     -  -  405 

Syriaca            -  -  41 1 

Malabathri  oleum          -  -  239 

Malabathrum                -  -  406 

Malicorium                  ^  -  328 

Malva        -     •            -  -  407 

Malvavifcus,  F.  Althaea  -  40 

Maniella  kua                -  -  265 

Maniguetta                  -  -  327 

Manna        -  408 

Brigantiaca         -  -  408 

Marathrum                    -  -  302 

Marathrophyllum          -  -  500 

Marcafita                     -  -  152 

Marcaffita                     -  -  ^27 

Marchantia  polymorpha  -     -  341 

MargaritsB                     -  -  410 

Marrubium                  -  -  410 

Cardiaca       -  -  194 

Mars           -                 -  -  294 

Marum  Syriacum          -  -  411 

vulgare  -  -  412 
Maftiche                -  . 

acanthina           -  -  198 

Maftichina                   -  -  412 

Materia  perlata             -  -  68 

Matricaria                    -  -  41^ 

Chamomilla  -  222 

Matrifylva,  F.  Ulmaria  -  6y8 

Mechoacanna               -  -  414 

nigra         -  -  349 

4  Z  2  Meconium 


Meconium 
Medica  malus 
Medulla  faxi 
Mel 

Melampodium 

Melanopiper 

Meleguetta 

Melilolus 

MelilTa 

Calamintha 

grandiflora 

Nepeta 

Turcica 
MelifTophyllon 
Mellitis 

Meloe  veficatorius 
Mentaftrum 
Mentha  aqiiatica 

cataria 

cervina 

ccrymbifera 

paluftris 

piperitis 

Pulegium 

Saracenica 

vulgaris 
Menyanthes 
Mercurialis 

montana 

Mercurius 

vitee 
Metella  nux 
Meum 
Mezereon 
Militaris  herba 
Milium  foils 
Millefolium 
Millemorbia 
Millepedse 
Minium 

Grjecorum 
Mirabilis  Peruviana 
Moldavica 

Momordica  Elaterium 
Mora 

Morfus  gallinse,  V.  Alfme 
Mofchata  nux 
Mofchus 
Moxa 

Mufcas  maritimus 


D 

EX 

Page 

Page 

476 

Myacantha 

Myofotis 

500 

25? 

Myrica  Gale 

434 

415 

Myriophyllon 

339 

Myriftica  nux 

50; 

Myrobalani 

327 

Myrrha 

-  Ail 

'ri  * 

416 

Myitacantha 

1:4.6 

417 

Myrtilli 

172 

Myrtus 

173 

Brabantica 

172 

Myxa 

?6o 

426 

Myxaria 

%6o 

417 

417 

N. 

188 

Napellus 

689 

420 

Napha        -                 -  , 

1 2C 

420 

Naphtha                   ~  - 

406 

439 

Napium 

^76 

J  T 

Napus  dulcis 

Ti5 

filveftrjs 

"rib 

524 

Nardus  Celtica 

A%S 

421 

Indica 

A'lS 
TJ 

524 

ruitica 

121 

131 

Nafturtium  aquaticum 

437 

418 

hortenfe 

438 

J  J 

pratenfe 

IQZ 

422 

Natron 

438 

423 

Nenuphar 

4';6 

93 

Nepeta 

172,  439 

73 

Nephriticum  lignum 

440 

453 

Neroli  elTentia 

J 

423 

Nicotiana 

441 

648 

minor 

443 

424 

Nihil 

686 

399 

Nlnzin 

324 

424 

Nitrum 

443 

598 

ammoniacale 

448 

42  c 

antiquorum 

-    "  4^8 

512 

calcareum 

449 

235 

hydrologorum 

567 

349 

caullicum 

72 

426 

cubicum 

448 

261 

vitriolatum 

447 

307 

volatile 

448 

39 

450 

Nuculffi  faponariae 

585 

427 

Nammularia 

450 

429 

Nux  Barbauenlis 

539 

21;  I 

ben 

141 

Nux 

<» 
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Nux  metella 

- 

453 

-  mofchata 

- 

4.50 

piftacia 

- 

452 

purgans  - 

- 

539 

vomica 

- 

453 

Nymphsa 

- 

456 

O. 

Ochra 

- 

457 

Ocularia,  V.  Euphrafxa 

292 

Oculi  cancrorum 

- 

184 

Oculus  bovis 

- 

140 

Ocymum 

- 

457 

CEnantlie 

- 

458 

OfFa  alba 

- 

563 

Olea 

- 

459 

Oleum  abietinum 

- 

638 

animale 

- 

560 

Carpathicum 

- 

639 

Gabianum 

- 

497 

laurinum 

- 

381 

Neroli 

- 

IZ5 

olivaium 

- 

459 

palmae 

- 

472 

petrs 

- 

496 

fulinum 

- 

392 

Syriae 

- 

427 

templinum 

- 

2 

terrae 

- 

496 

vitrioli 

- 

671 

Olibanum 

- 

460 

Olivse 

- 

4S9 

Olufatrum 

- 

343 

Onifci 

- 

425 

Onitis 

- 

468 

Ononis                        -  - 

- 

461 

Opium 

- 

461 

Opobalfamum 

466 

Opopanax 

- 

467 

Orchis 

- 

589 

Origanum 

- 

468 

Diflamnus 

274 

Majorana 

405 

Syriacum 

411 

Ornithogalum 

593 

Ornithoglofl'um           .  - 

306 

Oryza 

308 

Ofteocolla 

469 

Oftreum 

469 

Oftrutium 

353 

Page 

Ofyris 

395 

Ovum 

470 

Oxalis 

12 

Acetofella 

400 

Oxyacantha 

144 

Oxylapathum 

376 

Oxmyrfine 

546 

Oxyphoenicon 

632 

Oxys 

400 

Oxytriphyllon 

400 

P. 

Paeonia 

470 

Palea  de  Mecha 

361 

Palimpifla 

510 

Palma 

472 

Palma  Chrifti 

539 

Palum  fandtum,  V.  GuaiacuRi 

329 

Panava 

540 

Panax 

482 

quinquefolium 

323 

Panis  cuculi 

-  -  400 

porcinus,  V.  Arthanita 

117 

Papaver 

461.  473 

erraticum 

477 

Papillaris 

376 

Paradifi  grana 

327 

Paralyfis 

478 

Pareira  brava 

.  479 

Parietaria 

^80 

Parthenium 

414 

mas 

633 

Pafferina,  V.  Ornithogloffum 

306 

PalTuls 

681 

Paftinaca 

271,  481 

Patientia 

378 

Patrum  pulvis 

485 

Pavana 

539 

Pedicularia 

618 

Pedro  del  porco 

151 

Pentaphylloides 

91 

Pentaphyllum 

482 

Peplus 

653 

Pepo 

261 

Perforata 

346 

Perillerium 

660 

Perls 

410 

Perfica 

483 

Perficaria 

484 

Perfonata 

137 

Peruvianus  cortex 

.  485 

Peruvianus 

I 
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Page 

Peruvianus  cortex  ruber 

492 

Pes  alexandrinus 

526 

columbinas 

322 

leonis 

29 

Petafites 

495 

Petrapium 

499 

Petroleum 

496 

Barbadenfe 

498 

Petrofelinum 

498 

Macedonicum 

499 

Petum 

441 

Peucedanum 

500 

Silaus 

591 

Philanthropus 

77 

Phu,  F.  Valeriana 

657 

Phyllitis 

396 

Phyfalis  Alkekengi 

30 

Picea 

1 

Pilofella 

500 

Pinienta 

507 

Pimpinella 

501 

Pinaftellum 

500 

Pineus  purgans 

539 

Pinguedo 

502 

Pinguicula 

504 

Pinhones  Indici 

539 

Pinus  Abies 

I 

balfamea 

3 

Cedrus 

212 

Larix 

638 

Picea 

I 

fylveftris 

639 

Piper  album 

505 

caudatum 

260 

Jamaicenfe 

507 

Indicum 

508 

longum 

506 

murale 

352 

nigrum 

505 

Piperitis 

384 

PifTifphaltum 

496 

Pifieiaeum 

496 

Indicum 

498 

Piftacia 

452 

Piflolochia 

III 

Pjtyufa 

653 

Pix  Bnrgundica 

639 

liquida 

509 

ficca 

510 

PI  ant ago 

5H 

Page 

Plantago  Pfyllium 

522 

Plumbago 

484 

Plumbum 

511 

candidum,  F.  Stannum 

616 

Polium  montanum 

516 

Polygala 

517 

Polygonatum 

604 

Polygonum  Biftorta 

»S3 

Hyd-ropiper 

484 

,  Perficaria 

484 

Polypodium 

-    "  519 

Filix  mas 

300 

Polytrichum 

654 

Pompholyx 

686 

Populus 

519 

balfamifera 

520,  631 

Potentilla 

91 

reptans 

-    ■  482 

Priapeia 

443 

Primula  veris 

478 

Pruna 

521 

Prunella 

520 

Germanorum  - 

167 

Prunus  Laurocerafus 

380 

lilveftris 

521 

Pfeudoacorus                 -  . 

359 

Pfeudocoftus 

.  482 

Pfeudoiris 

359 

Pfeudonardus 

379 

Pfeudopyrethrum 

523 

Pfidium 

328 

Pfyllium 

522 

Ptarmica 

523 

Pulegium 

524 

Pulicaris 

522 

Pulmonaria  maculofa 

525 

Pulfatilla 

525 

Punica 

-  130^  327 

Pyrethrum 

526 

fil/eftre 

523 

Pyrites 

527 

Quaflla 

528 

Quercula,  F.  Chamjedrys 

219 

Quercus 

530 

marina 

530 

Quinquefolium 

482 

Quinquina 

485 

Radix 
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p 

ixaciix  jjraiiiieiiiib  ■ 

353 

dulcis,  V,  Glycyrrhiza 

325 

■      J  ■          T                •  — 

mdica  Lopeziana 

531 

rofea. 

637 

rubra  - 

545 

uniiiii 

Rails  di  Juan  Lopez 

di  Mofambique 

531 

Ranunculus 

532 

FIcaria 

_  _  /- 

2ZO 

Raphanus  rufticanus 

533 

lilveftris 

3H 

Rapum 

534 

Rapunculus  virginianus  - 

399 

T>  «  1 

Realgar 

* 

I  10 

Regina  prati 

070 

\<  A  /V  111  tic     OV%4"l  TVl       VI  t  1 

ixcguius  aiiiiinunii  ~ 

IlidrtlallS 

72 

Iteilatus 

Remora  aratri 

40 1 

Refina  flava  &  nigra 

639 

Jxclla  UOVIS 

4^  i 

C  5  C 

535 

aiDuni  - 

414 

antiquorum 

537 

monachorum 

378 

Rhamnus  catharticus 

Oil 

Frangula 

305 

Zizyphus 

360 

Rhaponticum 

537 

vulgare 

213 

Rheum. 

535 

Rhodia  radix  - 

637 

Rhodium  lignum  - 

391 

Rhododendron 

538 

Rnus 

630 

belgica 

434 

Ribena 

307 

Ricinus 

539 

Rifagon 

211 

Kiligal 

110 

JXUo  v^aiaurinub  — 

4^0 

Rofa; 

541 

Rofa  filveftiis 

543 

Rofea  radix 

638 

Rofmarinus 

544 

Rubia 

545 

Rubrica 

457 

Rubi  Idaei  fruftus 

307 

YNONYMORUM. 


Page 

Rumex 

acutus               . "~ 

ill 

Patientia  - 

178 

37° 

Rufcus 

IxUld.  - 

•  -  C4.7 

S.  . 

SaVi3n  1 11a  — 

/ 

Sabina        -  ■ 

^«  MlA  HK^-Vc  111  VpT 

12 

•  271 

37' 

CI  3 

oagapenuin  - 

55' 

Sago           —  • 

't/3 

55al  allcalinus  fixus 

J  3  3 

fofliHs 

JU4,  430 

volatilis  - 

C  CO 

Sal  ammoniacus  - 

c6c 

fixus  > 

C72 

ValllciriiV  Uo    AkLltXl  Uo 

5"7 

Glaubeti 

C67 

coniiTLunis 

568 

diurcticus 

18 

677 

milt 

568 

lit ul  111  U A 

5  "9 

iiiicrucuiiiiic  U  J  ~ 

ij  0  w 

niirabilis  - 

C67 

111  Ul  IctLlVUo   VrdlCcll  L^tl 

57Z 

pCtfcS  - 

443 

nf'iitipllpp  - 

LJi  Ltll^XlC\.> 

44U 

polychreftus 

4.4.6 

Rupcllcnfis  ^ 

030 

fedativus  - 

160 

vpo"Ptatii  1 !  — 

V            V  vC4>Ky  J.xl.kl 

Salep 

c8o 

Salivaris  hcrba 

-  526 

Saliunca  - 

430 

Salix  — 

573 

dmcriuct  ~ 

27 

^>Tlfr»la  Kali 

364 

Salvia 

574 

Sclarea 

344 

Sambucus 

575 

Sampfuchus 

412 

Sandaracha  Arabum 

363 

Grscorum- 

116 

Sanguis  draconis 

Saniculs, 

I 
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Page 

Sanicula 

577 

Eboracenlis 

504 

Santalum  lignum 

578 

Santolina                      .  / 

5 

Santonicum 

579 

Sapo  - 

580 

volatllis 

583 

Saponaria 

584 

nucula 

585 

terra,  V.  Cimolla 

234 

Sappan  lignum        -     -  - 

390 

Sarcocolla 

586 

Sarfaparilla 

586 

SaiTafras 

587 

Satureia 

588 

Saturnus  - 

SII 

Satyrion 

589 

Savina  - 

548 

Saxifraga  alba 

590 

vulgaris 

59' 

Scammonium 

591 

Scandix  Chsrefolium        -  - 

218 

Scariola,  V.  Endivia 

284 

Gallorum 

374 

ScliCEnanthus 

361 

Scilla          -                -  - 

593 

Scincus       _                -  - 

595 

Sclarea 

344 

Scolopendria 

217 

Scolopendrium 

396 

Scolymus 

235 

Scopa  regia 

546 

Scordium 

596 

Scorzonera 

597 

Scrophularia 

597 

minor,  V.  Chelid.  min. 

226 

Sebadilla 

217 

Sebeften     -  - 

360 

Sedum  - 

'  599 

acre 

352 

Telephium 

637 

Selenites       -  - 

599 

Semen  contra  - 

579 

fanftum 

579 

Sementina 

579 

Sempervivum 

599 

acre 

352 

Sena 

600 

Senecio       -                 .  _ 

287 

Jacobsa 

,  348 

Page 

Seneka       -  -  517 

Serapias      -  _  -  ^89 

Serapinum  -  - 

Seriola,  V.  Endivia  -  -  284 

Seriphium  -  _  g 

Seris,  V.  Endivia  -  -  284 

Serpentaria  Gallorum                -  279 

Hifpanica                -  597 

Virginiana              -  602 

Serpyllum  -  -  651 

citratum  -      ,  -  651 

Sefeli          -  -  603 

Maflllienfe  -  -  604 

pratenfe  -     ■  -  591 

tortaofum  -  -  604 

Sevum  -  -  502 

Sicula  -  -  145 

Sidium  -  -  328 

Sigillum  Salomonis  -  -  604 

Sil             -  -  -  457 

Silaus  -  -  591 

Siler  montanuni,  V.  Sefeli  -  603 

Siliquaflrum  -  -  508 

Simarouba  -  "'-  605 

Simis  lapis  -  -  151 

Sinapi  -  -  606 

Sifarum  montanum  -  -  324 

Sifon  -  -  50 

Ammi  -  -  47 

Sifymbrium  -  -  420 

aquaticum  -  437 

Sium  aromaticum,  V.  Amomum        -  50 

Smeftis,  V.  Cimolia  purpurafcens       -  234 

Smyrnion  -  -  353 

Smyrnium  Olufatrum  -  343 

Soda          -  364 

Sol             -  -  -  128 

Sdanum  -  -  607 

foetidum  -  -  609 

lignofum  -  -  609 

nigrum  -   "  -  608 

veficarium  -  -  30 

Soldanella  -  -  164 

Solidago  Virga  aurea  -  665 

Spartium  fcoparium  -  -  317 

Specularis  lapis  -  -  600 

Sperma  ceti  .  ..  610 
Spica                -                -            379,  380 

Celtica  -  -  436 

nardi  -  -  436 

Spigelia 
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Spigella  -  -  6ii 

Spina  acida  -  -  144 

cervina  -  -  611 

infeftoria  -  -  611 

Spirasa  Ulmaria  -  -  678 

Spiritus  vinofus  reftificatus  ~  -  612 

tenuior  -  614 

Spongia  -  -  615 

Squilla  -  -  593 

Squinanthus  -  -  361 

Stalaftitae  -  -  255 

Stannum  -  -  6i6 

Staphifagria  -  -  618 

Staphylinus  -  -  271 

Stellaria,  F.  Alchimilla  -  29 

Stelochites  -  -  469 

Sternutamentoria  -  -  523 

Stibium  -  -  65 

Stoechas  -  -  619 

citrina  -  -  284 

Stramonium  -  -  619 

Stratiotes  -  -  424 

Struthium  -  -  353 

Styrax  alba  -  135 

calamita  -  -  620 

liquida  '  -  -  622 

Succinum  -  •  -  623 

cineretim  -  -  44 

grifeum  -  -  44 

Sulphur  -  -  625 

Sumach  -  -  630 

Supercilium  Veneris  -  -  424 

Sufmum  oleum  -  -  392 

Sylphium  -  -  120 

Symphytum  -  -  248 

maculofum  -  525 

minus  -  -  520 

Syriae  oleum  -  -  427 

Tabacum  -  -  441 

Tacamahaca  -  -  631 

Talcum  -  -  631 

Tamalapatra  -  -  406 

Tamarindus  -  -  632 

Tanacetum  -  -  633 

Balfamita  -  -  131 

hortenfe  -  -  131 

Tanafia  -  -  633 

Tapfus  barbatus  -  •  659 

5 


Page 

Taraxacum 

272 

e  •?  1 

'fa  f  t  a  f  n  m  „ 

\>  111  V  kl  V  U  llli  ^ 

74. 

/  4 

regeneratuiu 

18 

folubile 

Tegula  Hibernica 

Telephium 

6?6 

I  PTTi  T*  1 1  n  11  m  0 1  <=»  n  rn  « 

X  ^111  L/il  11  U  111  V/JLCUlil 

2. 

TercbinthinsE  - 

6  ?7 

nTfiira.  foliata  tartari  * 

18 

Japonica  - 

640 

merita 

26  c 
> 

faponaria,       Cimolia  purp. 

ixgillata 

ICC 

490 

043 

Tcfticulus  caninus'  - 

c8q 

J.  cu^  nuuL  •> 

661 

VctL/llaLUllL  " 

C16 

\^  ilcLiWccKxiy  ^ 

Chamaspitys 

creticum 

c  16 

Thea 

64c 

Germanica 

660 

Thermae 

00 

Thlafpi 

646 

Bur  fa  paftoris 

168 

Thuris  cortex 

281, 

U4y 

Thus 

6a7 

JudcEorum          —  ^ 

281, 

U4y 

460 

Thymbra 

588 

Mifpanica 

412 

Thymelcca 

6/t8 

Thymiama              -  - 

281, 

049 

Thymus  - 

I-' 

^iL-i  £t t Uo 

&5I 

iliailiVillllii  — 

412 

Serpyllum 

6c;i 

Tiglia  erana 

0          0  ****** 

r  2  ft 

Tilia 

652 

Tin  car 

Tithymali 

652 

Tormentilla  » 

654 

Tota  bona 

Tragacantha 

33+ 

Tragofelinum 

501 

A 

Trichomanes 

INDEX  N  O  M  I  N  U  M,  &c. 

Page  Page 

Trichomanes                -  -  654  Veronica  Becabunga      -             ,  -  139 

Trifolium  acetofum       -  -  400                 femina,  V.  Elatine  -  281 

aquaticum     -  -  655                  Teucnum       -  -  661 

hepaticum     -  -  341  Vetonica                      -  -  146 

Melilotus       -  -  416  Vincetoxicum                -  -  661 

paludofum     -  -  655  Vinum                          -  -  662 

Trigonella  Foenum-graecum  -  304  Viola                          -  -  663 

Trinitatis  herba             -  -  341             lutea.                    -  -  224 

Triflago,  V.  Chamaedrys  -  219            paluftris                -  -  504 

paluftris          -  -  596            tricolor                -  -  664 

Triticum        ,              -  -  308  Violaria                        -  -  663 

repens            -  -  326  Vipera  -  664 

Turpethum                  -  -  .       655  Viperaria                     -  -  597 

minerale      -  -  105  Viperina                      -  -  602 

Tuflilago                       -  -  656  Virga  aurea                  -  .  665 

Petalites         -  -  .    495  Viride  seris                   -  -  23 

Tatia                          -  -  ~  656  Vifcus                         -  -  666 

Vitex  Agnus  callus        -  -  27 

U.  Vitis  alba                     -  -  165 

Ulmaria                       -  -  678  Vitriolum  album           -  -  667 

.  Ulmus                         -  -  679                   caeruleum      -  -  668 

Umbilicus  marinus        -  -  57                   Romanum     -  -  668 

Ungula  caballina          -  -  656                   viride           -  -  669 

Uniones                       -  -  410  Vitrum  aatimonii          -  -  68 

Urina                          -  -    •       680                            ceratum  -  76 

Urinaria                      -  -  395  Vomica  nux                 -  -  453 

Urlina  radix                  -  -  423  Vulgago                       -  -■  121 

Urtica                         -  -  681  Vulvaria                      -  -  124 

mortua              -  -  375 

Uv3e  paflffi                   -  -  681  W. 

Uva  urfi                       -  -  682  Wanhom                     -'  -  313 

Winteranos  cortex        -  -  683 

V. 

Valeriana       -            .-  -  657  X. 

Celtica          -  -  436  Xyloaloes                    -  -  388 

Vanilla                        -  -  659 

Venus                         -  -  262  Z. 

Veratrum  album           -  -  337  Zagarilla,  V,  Eleutheria  -  281 

nigrum         -  -  339  Zarza          -                -  -  586' 

Verbafculum                -  -  478  Zedoaria                     -  -  684 

Verbafcum                   -  -  659  Zcrumbeth                  -  -  684 

Verbena                      -  -  660  Zibethum                    -  -  685 

femina,  V.  Eryfimum  -  289  Zincum                       -  -  685 

Vermicularis                 -  -  352  Zingi                           -  -  63 

Vermis  terreftris            -  -  401  Zingiber                      -  -  687 

Vernix                        -  -  363  Zizyphus                     -  -  360 

Veronica                     »  -  660 
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BSORBENT  earths  -  643  Amber  -  -  623 

Acacia       -  -  -  10  Ambergris  -  — *  44 

German  -  -  521  Amethyft  -  *  259 

Aconite  -                     64,  689  Amianthus  <-  -  632 

Acorus,  bafiarci  -  -  359  Ammoniac  fait  -  -  565 

Adder  -  -  664  Ammoniacum  gum       -  -  47 

Agallochum  -  -  388  Amomum  -  -  49 

Agaric  -  -  -  24                 common  -  ~  50 

of  the  oak  -  26  Anacardium  '  -  -  54 

Agnus-caftus  -  -  27  Angelica  -  -  58 

Agrimony  -  -  28  Anime  -  -  60 

Hemp  -  -  290  Anife  -  -  61 

fweet-fcented  ^  •  zg           Jiarry^headed  -  -  63 

Water  -  -  290  Anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman  -  675 

Air,  fixed  -  -  21  Antimony  -  -  65 

Alder  -  34  Ants          ...  304 

Slack  -  -  305  Aqua-fortis  -  -  447 

Alecoft       -  -  -  131  Aqua-regis  -  -  448 

Alehoof  -  -  336  Arabic  gum  -  -  332 

Alexanders  -  -  343  Archangel  -  -  375 

Alkanet  -  -  56  Armenian  bole  -  -  155 

Allheal  -  -  482  Arrach,  fiinAing  -  -  124 

AUfpice  -  -  507  Arfenic  /        -  -  113 

Almonds  -  -  51  Arfmart  -  -  483 

Aloes  -  -  35                 iithtg  -  -  484 

Aloes-wood  -  .  388  Artichoke  -  -  235 

Alum  -  -  41  Afafetida  -      -  -  120 

plumous  -  -  632  Afarabacca  -  -  121 

5  A  2  Aflitree 
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A      -f VP**  _ 

306 

XXi  U  a  1  <1H  U  o 

123 

-  203. 

•R 

34° 

Balau  dines 

«                   1  ICS 

_  -Jin 

-417 

fir 

3 

_                         '7  ^ 

-V  d  1 1  dill    U 1          £l  11  dvl  Ct>  * 

3 

yji.    ^^\J  yj  {xi.\J  * 

_                   T  ■J  7 

466 

of  Peru  - 

'  J  J 

whitf*  nf  Pf  rii 

of  Tolu 

«•             1  2  r 

*  35 

Barbadoes  nut 

C  ?Q 

tar  — 

A08 

49'' 

Barberry 

14-4. 

snrK-  CI nvYih/p/ifL  " 

X  C/  it  U if/if t 

492 

310 

JDalli  • 

457 

'R;iii1nmnnv  _ 

Hair 

isay  - 

Cherry  - 

380 

Bdellium  » 

138 

Bean,  Malacu              '  - 

CA 

455 

^f^^r^i -breech  ~ 

-  II 

i5Ctiro-wiiuri.icucrrY 

IR  P  M  IT  V  51              T  /t/ltfff  _ 

1?  6*  p  r  ll          -  ^///»  * 

Bees  - 

77 

Beets                      -  — 

Ben  nuts 

14.1 

Benit  herb 

203 

Benzoine 

141 

Bermudas  berries 

585 

Betony  ^ 

146 

Paul's 

660 

Water 

598 

Bezoar  microcofmic 

»5i 
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JjCi^Oar    illlllCi  a.1  w 

73 

occidental 

149 

of  tbe  ape 

151 

01  tne  porcupine 

151 

Birch 

147 

JJllUlllCiL 

271 

R 1  r*n  ftr^n  or  n  ^  _ 

306 

B  irth  worts  ^ 

M                                          1    T  1 

111 

R 1  in  r>  r\i  h/ppH  _ 
iJ  llllLJ  jJl  W  ecu.  ~ 

^  47 

Ri-Tm  n  f  fi  - 

XJ  X'l  111  U  L 11 

152 

Biftort 

-           1  c  a 

XI X LLCi ui  u ,   y  »  v<t vivv- y  11  lift 

245 

Bitterfweet 

-  609 

Biifters 

1 89 

Bloodilone  - 

Blue-ftone 

668 

Bluebottle 

266 

Blue,  PruJJlan  - 

UvJldl    Cdl  kilo 

155. 

Bones  - 

■*54 

Bonebinder 

-  A6a 

BofaE^e 

ic8 

Borax  - 

Bov  tree  « 

-  168 

Bran  — 

-  am 

JtJ  1  <t  11 Ul  illlCf  ^ 

_              f » 

~                         I  M 

Brafs 

Bread 

3UO 

Briar,  ^tld  — 

5+3 

Ri"ifm.r\lp   T^lntvi  _ 
0 1  ±v  11 IJIC    IJlUlii  * 

Brimftone 

62  ^ 

Brooklime  - 

I  ?Q 

R  t*r\  A  TTl                   _  _ 

3'7 

K  i"n  1  fp\i/r»rf"  * 

XJ  X  U  i  IC  W  V/X  L.  ™ 

5°4 

Rtr-vnnv  ^ 
jj    y    11  y           ™  * 

105 

Buckbean  - 

-          6  c  c 

RiiflrtnorTi  _ 

fin 

Bugle 

i6t 

BUglofS                   -  >m. 

1 67 

1 1  U  1  if  t,  W  CLLClLltC  " 

Burdock 

137 

Burgundy  pitch 

639 

B  urnet-faxifrage 

501 

Butcherlbroom 

546 

Butter  of  antimony 

73 

Butterbur  - 

495 

Butterflower 
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Butterflower  -  -  53^  Celandine  -  -  224 

Btttterwort              -  -  -  504  Celeri  -        "  .  79 

Centaury  -  -  213 

C.                                              greater  -  -  213 

Cabbages        .  -  -  163  Ceruffe  -  -  512 

Cabbage  bark  -  -  320              of  antimony       -  -  67 

Cacao  nut  -  -  i6g  Ceterach  -  -  217 

Calamine  -  1  170  Chalk  -  -  255 

Calamints  -  -  171  Chamemel  ~  -  220 

Calambac  -  -  388  Chafte-tree  -  -  27 

Calamus  -  -  173  Cheeferennet  -  -  316 

Calamy  -  -  170  Cherries  -  -  307 

Calomel  -  -  109                Winter  -  -  30 

Camels-hay  -  -  361  Cherry-bay  -  -  380 

Cammock,  V.  Ononis  -  461  Chervil  -  -  218 

Camomile  -  -  220  Chibou  Gum  -  -  281 

Jlinking  -  -  223  Chickweed  -  -  39 

Campeachy  wood  -  -  390  China  root  -  -  226 

Camphor  -  ■>  179  Chocolate  -  -  169 

of  cinnamon  -  -  239  Chriftmas-flower,  ^.  Black.  Hell eb.  -  339 

of  peppermint  -  422  Cichory  -  -  227 

Canella                   -  -  185  Cinnabar  of  antimony    -  r  74 

Cantharides  -  -  188                  faftitious        -  -  io2 

Capficum  -  -  508                  native  -  -  235 

Caranna  -  -  191  Cinnamon  -  -  236 

Caraway  -  »  200  Cinquefoil  -  -  482 

Cardamom  feeds  -  -  193  Citrons  -  -  239 

greater                    -           194,  327  Citrul  -  .  260 

Cardinal-flower,  blue  -  399  Civet  -  -  685 

Carduus  -  -  195  Clary  -  _ 

Carline  thiftle  -  -  197  Clay  -  _  234 

Carpobalfam  -  -  199  Cleavers  -  -  77 

Carrot  of  Candy  -  -  271  Clotbur  _  _  1^7 

Diiild  -  -  27 1  Clove  bark  -  _  205 

Cafcarilla  -  -  281  Clove  gilliflower  -  .  204 

Cafliew  nut  -  55  Clove  fpice  -  ,  201 

Calia  fiftula  -  -  207  Cobalt  _  _ 

lignea  -  -  208  Cobweb  -  -  91 

Caffidony,  V,  Stoechas  -  -  284  Cochineal  -  _  240 

Caftor  -  -  209  Coffee  .  _  ^43 

Caftor  oil  -  -  540  Colcothar  -  _  670 

Cafumunar  -  -  211  Cold  feeds  -  _  261 

Catmint  -  -  439  Coleworts  -  _  163 

Cauliflower  -  -  163                  Sea,  V.  Soldanella  -  164 

Cauftic  alkalies  -  -  558  Colophony  -  ,  639 

barley  -  -  217  Coloquintida  -  -  245 

Antimonial  -  -  73  Coltsfoot  -  . 

Lunar  -  -  92  Columbine  -  -  9^ 

Cayenne  pepper  -  -  508  Columbo  -  .  246 

Cedar  -  -  aii  Comfry  -  .  248 

Coneffi 
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Conefli  bark 

Z48 

D. 

Confound,  greater,  V.  Comfry 

248 

Daify 

14.0 

middle 

167 

Ox-eye 

fmall 

520 

Damfons 

C21 

Saracens 

66c 

Dandelion 

172 

Contrayerva  root 

249 

Danewort 

C76 
J 1 

Copaiba  balfam 

1 32 

Dates 

4-72 

Copal  gum 

251 

Devils-dung,  V.  Afafetida 

120 

Copper 

262 

Dili           -           ,  - 

J  / 

Copper  waters 

89 

Dittander 

384 

Copperas 

668 

Dittany  of  Crete 

Coral 

251 

nxihite 

274 

Coralline                     -            •  - 

251 

Dock 

376 

Coriander                     -           "  - 

252 

four 

12 

Cornelian 

259 

Water 

377 

Jit 

Cornflower,  V.  Cyanus 

266 

Dock-creffes 

376 

Ccrnroie 

477 

Dodder 

286 

Coltmary 

131 

Dog-rofe 

543 

Coitus  root 

254 

Dogs-grafs 

i?z6 

Couch-erafs 

o 

326 

Dogs-mercury 

A.ZX 

t  -J 

Couhage 

276 

Dogllones,  V.  Orchis 

589 

Counterpoifon,  V.  Contrayerva 

Dovesfoot 

322 

Monkfliood,  V.  Anthora 

64 

Dragant  eum 

Cowitch 

276 

Dragons 

279 

Cowllips 

478 

Dragons  blood 

577 

of  Jerufalem 

C2C 

J  J 

Drop  wort  Hemlock 

458 

Crabs-claws 

184 

Dwale 

607 

Crabs-eyes 

184 

Cranefbill 

322 

E. 

Creme  of  tartar 

634 

Earths 

80 

Creffes 

438 

abforbent 

643 

Bank,  V.  Eryfimum 

289 

aluminous 

41 

Dock 

376 

animal  calcareous 

184 

Sciatica 

385 

not  calcareous 

254 

Waaler 

437 

argillaceous 

155^  234 

Crowfoot  - 

C32 

bolar 

155 

Cryftal 

2C9 

mineral  calcareous 

255 

Cryftal  mineral 

446 

vegetable 

403 

Cubebs 

260 

Earth  Fullers 

234 

Cuckow-flower  - 

192 

Japan 

640 

Cuckowpint 

118 

Earths  fealed 

Cucumber 

z6o 

xlidriiiwoniib  - 

m.  ACM 

'wild 

261 

Earwort 

420 

Cummin 

z68 

Batons  ftyptic 

67  L 

Curaffoa  apples 

127 

Eau  de  luce 

564 

Currents                -                -  3°7' 

681 

Eau  de  Rabel 

673 

Cutch 

641 

Eggs 

470 

Cyperus  root 

269 

Elaterium 

262 
Elder 
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Elder 

575 

G. 

Divarf 

576 

Galangal 

Elecampane 

285 

Englijh 

Elemi  Gum 

281 

Galbanum 

Eleutheria  bark 

281 

Gall  of  animals 

Elm 

679 

Gall-ftones 

Emerald 

259 

Galls 

Emulfions 

52 

Gamboge 

Endive 

284 

Garlic 

Epfom  fait 

566 

Garnet-ftone 

Eryngo 

289 

Gas,  fixed 

Eternal-flower,  F,  Stcechas 

284 

Gaule 

Ether 

675 

Gelly  of  fruits 

nitrous 

450 

horns  • 

marine 

573 

Gentian 

Ethiops  antimonial 

1 10 

Indian 

mineral 

101 

Germander 

vegetable 

531 

Water 

Euphorbium 

291 

Gill-go-by-ground,  V.  Groundivy 

Eyebright 

292 

Gilliflower 

Ginger 

F. 

Ginfeng  root 

Fats 

502 

Glafs  of  antimony 

Felwort,  V.  Gentian 

319 

cera.ted 

Fennel 

302 

Glaflwort 

Hogs 

500 

Glaubers  fait 

Fenugreek 

304 

Gold 

Fern,  male 

300 

Mofaic 

Feverfew 

414 

Goldcup 

Figs  - 

197 

Golden  rod 

Figwort 

597 

Goldilocks 

T»'  11 

Finckle 

303 

Goofegrafs 

Fir  tree 

I 

Gourd 

Balm-of-Gilead 

3 

hitter,  V.  Colocynth 

C  anada 

3 

Grains  of  paradife 

Fifliglue 

351 

Grana-tilia 

Fiftick-nut,  V.  Piftacia 

452 

Grafs,  Dogs 

Five-leaved  grafs 

482 

Gromwell 

Flag,  faueef 

173 

Groundivy 

flax,  purging 

398 

Groundpine 

fleawort 

522 

Groundfel 

Flies,  Spanijh 

188 

Guaiacum 

IH  \  f\wr  f^y   t\  £>    1  11  A 

luwcr-tic-iucc  — 

357 

Gum  ammoniacum 

Fluellin 

280 

anime 

Foxglove 

27s 

arabic 

Frankincenfe 

.647 

elemi 

Fruits,  Summer 

307 

gambia 

Fumitory 

312 

guaiacum 

Fullers  earth 

234 

hederae 

Furze,  Ground,  V.  Ononis 

461 

juniper 

Page 

313 

269 

314 
292 

151 

315 
316 

32 
259 
21 

434 
267,  308 

253 

319 
320 
219 
596 

336 
204 
687 

323 
68 
76 

364 
567 
128 
617 

532 
665 
284 

77 
261 

245 
327 

539 
326 

399 
336 
223 
287 
329 

47 
61 

332 
281 
366 
329 
336 
363 
Gum 
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J  ^  ^ 

3:;  3 

tr'AO'ACHVi  th  _ 

334- 

Gypfum 

•600 

H. 

Hartfhorn 

Hartftongue                  •  ' 

"  206 

Hartwort 

-  602 

J 

of  Marfeilles 

riay  Cdfncls  - 

Heartseafe 

664 

Hedgehyffop 

228 

Hedgemuftard  - 

289 

Hellebore  black 

'white 

227 

Hellweed 

286 

Helmet-flower 

64 

Helvetius's  powder 

4.2 

ftyptic 

671 

Hemlock 

228 

Tironwort  - 

450 

Hemp  - 

186 

Water 

290 

Hemp- Agrimony 

290 

Henbane 

24-C 

Hepatica  -* 

2AI 

Herb-benit 

202 

Herb-of-Grace,  V.  Gratiola 

228 

Herb-maftich 

4.12 

Sytiutt  • 

4.1  I 

Herb-Robert 

2  22 

Herb-trinity 

241 

Hercules's  allheal 

482 

i  xci            A^v  y  J. 

-               2  A2 

Hipps 

C42 

T-Tno'<5-fpntlpl  » 

X  XU  £1  o  —  1  Cll  11 W  A 

289 

Hfilv  Thiftle 

195 

Iloney  - 

415 

Hops 

40 1 

Horehound 

410 

Horeftrong 

500 

Horns 

253 

Horfechellnut 

691 

Horferadilh 

533 

Horfetail 

287 

Houndllongue 

268 

Page 

Houfsleek  -  .  59^ 

Kiirt  ickle,  V.  Cyanus  -  266 

H)acinth  ftone  -  -  2^9 

Hypo«.iftis  -  ..  347 

Hyffop  -  -  347 

I. 

Jack-by-the-hedge  -  -  "31 

Jakp^  -  -  349 

Jamaica  bark  -  -  495 

pepper  -  -  507 

James's  wort,  St.  '  F.  Ragwort  -  348 

Japan-earth  -  -  640 

Jerulalem  cowflips  -  -  525 

oak  -  -  162 

fage  -  -  525 

Jefatts  bark  -  -  485 

Jews-pitch  -  _  1^4 

Ignatius's  bean  -  -  4jj^ 

Ilathera  bark  -  -  281 

Indian-leaf  -         "  -  406 

pink  -  -  611 

John's,  wort,  St,  -  -  346 

Ipecacoanha  -  .      -  3^3 

Irilh  flate  -  -  342 

Iron  -  -  293 

liinglafs  -  -  3^1 

inineral  -  -  600 

Jujubes  -  -  360 

July  flowers  -  -  204 

Juniper  -  -  ^  361 

Ivy  .  -  335 

Kelp  -  -  364 

Kermes  -  -  365 

mineral  -  -  71 

Kernels  of  fruits  -  -  308 

Kernelwort  -  »  598 

Keyfer's  pills  -  -  no 

Kino  -  -  366 

Kneeholly  -  -  546 

L. 

Labdanum  -  -  367 

Lac  Gum  -  •  $yz 

Ladies  bedftraw  -  -  316 

mantle  -  29 

fmock  -  _  192 

Lakeweed  -  -  484 

Larch 
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Larch  tree  -  -  638  Maidenhair,  Canada  -                -  20 

Lard  -  -  502                       Englijh  -  -  654 

Laudanum  -  -  465  Malaca-bean  -  -  54 

Lavender         •  -  -  378  Mallow  -                -  407 

French  -  -  619  Manganefe  -  -  405 

LafVender  Cotton  -  -  5  Manna  -  -  408 

Laurel  -  -  380              ofBrian9on  -  -  408 

Spurgg  -  -  648  Maple  -  -  11 

Lazule-ftone  -  -  382  Marble  -  -  255 

Lead  -  -  511  Marcafite  -  -  527 

Leaf,  Indian  -  -  406  Marigold  -  -  174 

Lemnian  Earth  -  -  155  Marjoram  -  •  -  405 

Lemons  -  -  394           ^      ivild  =  -  ^6\S 

Lemon-thyme  -  -  651  Marie  -  -  255 

Lentilk  wood  -  -  383  Marlhmallow  -  40 

Leopards  bane  -  -  277  Marflitrefoil  or  buckbean  -  655 

Lettuces  -  -  373  Marvel  of  Peru  -  -  349 

Lignaloes  -  -  388  Marum  =  -  411 

Lily  of  the  valley  -  -  393  Mafterwort  -  -  353 

May  -  -  393  Maftich  -  -  413 

Water  -  -  456  Mallich-wood  -  -  383 

fwbife  -  -  392               Heri  -  -  412 

Lime  -  -  174               Syrian  Heri  -  411 

Lime  ftone  -  -  255  Maudlin  -  -  131 

Lime  tree  -  -  652  May  lily  -  _  3P3 

Linden  tree  -  -  652  Mayweed  -  -  223 

Linfeed  -  -  396  Meadow-faffron  -  -  244 

Liquidambar  -  -  398  Meadowfweet  -  »  6-7g 

Liquid-lhell  -  -  572  Mechoacan  . 

Liquorice  -  -  325  Melilot  -  _  415 

Litharge  -  -  512  Mercary  -  _  pj 

Liverwort  -  -  341                Degs  -  .  42  j 
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Iceland  -  -  387                 French  Herb  -  422 

noble  -  -  341  Mexico-feed  -  - 

Logwood  -  -  390  Mexico  tea  -  .  162 

Lopez  root  -  -  531  Mezereon  -     -  -  6^g 
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Lunar  cauflic  -  -  92                     fait  -  .  680 

pills  -  -     "      93  Milfoil  -  -  424 

Lungwort  -  -  525  Milk  .  . 

Lye  of  tartar  -  556  Milkwort  .  - 

Lyes,  Soap  -  -  558  Millepedes  -  »  425 

Millmountain  >  .  3^3 

M.  Miltwafte  -  -  217 

Mace  -  -  402  Mindererus's  fpirit  - 

Oil  of  -  -  452  Mineral  anodyne  liquor  -  675 

Madder  -  -  545  Mineral  waters  -  -  84 

Magnefia  -  -  403  Mint  -  -  41  g 

Maidenhair  -  -  19  Pepper  -  ^421 

5  B  Mint, 
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Mifleltoe                      -  -          666             volatile  -                -  448 

Mithridate-muftard       -           ■      -  647    Nitrous  acid  -                -  447 

Mollipuff,  F.  Lycoperdon  -          402                    dulcified  -  449 

Monklhood,  F.  Anthora  -            64    Nitrous  ether  -                 -  450 

Monk's  rhubarb            -  -          378    Nutmeg  -                -  450 

Moneywort                    -  -           450    Nut,  Barladoes  -                 -  539 

Mofaic  gold                  -  -           617            Pijiachio  -                 -  452  ■ 

Mother-of-thyme          -  -          651           purging  -                -  539 

Motherwort                  -  -          194            Fomic  -                -  453 

Moufear                     -  -  500 

Moxa                    -    -  -          429  O. 

Mugworfc                    -  -          116    Oak  -  -  530 

Mulberries                  -  -          307           of  Jerufalem  -  -  162 

Mullein                       -  -          659           Sea  -  -  530 

Mufcovy-glafs              -  -          600    Oats  -  -  310 

Muftiroom,  dufy,  F.  Lycoperdon     -  402    Ochre  -  -  457 

Mufk                           -  -          427    Oil  animal  -  -  560 

Mufk-cranefbill            -  -          322          of  bays  -  -  381 

Mufk-cyanus                -  -          267          of  mace  -  -  452 

Mufkfeed                     -  -          137          olive  -  -  459 

Muftard                       -  -          606          Britiji  -  -  497 

Hedge               -  -           289       •   Ca/or  -  -  540 

Mithridate         -  -           647          Palm  -  -  472 

Treacle             -  -          647          Rock  -  -  496 

Myrobalans                 -  -          430    Olibanum  -  -  460 

Myrrh                   .      -  -          43 1    Olives  -  -       '  459 

Myrtle                        -  -          433    Olive,  Spurge  -  -  648 

Dutch                 -  -          434    Onion  -  -  214 

Sea  -  -  593 

N.  Opium  -  -  461 

Nard,  Celtic                -  -          436    Opobalfamum  -  ^  466 

Indian                -  -          43^    Opopanax  -  -  467 

Navew                         -  -          435    Oppodeldoch  -  -  582 

cwild                 -  -           435    Orache,  Jiinking  -  -  124 

jijep                            .  -          439    Orange,  Seville  -  -  ^25 

Nephritic  wood             -  -          440                fweet  -  -  127 

j^fettle                        -  -          681    Orchis  -  -  589 

dead                  -  -          375    Origany,  -  -  468 

Nightlhade                  -  -          607    Orpiment  -  -  116 

deadly          -  -  -           607    Orpine  -  -  637 

Garden        -  -           608    Orris  -  -  357 

fFoody         -  •          609    Ofteocolla  -  -  469 

Ninzin                         -  -           324    Ox-eye  daify  -  -  140 

Nipplewort                  -  -          37^    Oyller-ftiells  -  -  469 

Nitre                         -  -  44,3 

ammoniacal        -  -          448  P. 

calcareous           -  -          AA9    Paigil  -  -  47^ 

falfely  fo  called    -  567    Palmachriftj  -  -  539 

cubical               -  -         448    Palm  oil  -  -  47^ 
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Pact 

Panlles                       -  ^ 

664. 

Plafter-of-Paris 

CQQ 

Pareira  brava 

4.7  Q 

Plums 

Parfley 

408 

Poley-moujitain 

C16 

4.0  Q 

Polypody  - 

CIO 

Parfhep 

4.81 

Pomegranate 

?27 

Pafque  flower 

J  J 

Poor-man's  pepper 

Patience 

178 

J  / 

Poplar 

Paul's  betony 

660 

Poppy 

461,  4.74 

Peach 

48  ^ 

ivild 

477 

Peagle 

478 

Potafli 

556 

Pearl 

410 

Primrofe 

478 

Pearl-afhes 

557 

Prunelloes 

C2I 

Pearl-barley 

310 

Pr-unes 

Pedro  del  porco 

151 

Pruffian  blu« 

294 

Pellitory  of  Spain 

526 

PufFball 

402 

of  the  wall 

480 

Pumpion 

.261 

hajiard 

?2'? 
J  J 

Pure:in£-flax 

Pennyroyal 

nuts 

Peony 

470 

fait 

566 

Pepper 

coc 

waters 

8f 

Guinea 

_ 

•  508 

Pyrites 

52,7 

Jamaica 

507 

Poor -man's 

384 

Quafly 

528 

Wall 

_ 

352 

Queen  of  the  meadows  - 

678 

Water 

484 

Quickgrafs 

326 

wuhite 

S°5 

■Quicklime 

/  J 

Peppermint 

421 

Quickfilver 

y  J 

Pepperwort 

Quince 

Peruvian  bark 

48  c 

red 

492 

R. 

Peftilentwort 

495 

Ragwort 

548 

Petrefaftions 

zee 

Raiiins 

-   \  681 

Petroleum 

aq6 

Rape 

Petty-whin,  V,  Ononis 

4.61 

Rafpberries 

307 

Pilewort 

226 

Rattlefnake  root 

J  / 

Pimento 

507 

Realgar 

116 

Pimpernel 

J  J 

Reddle 

4.C7 

Water           - 1 

• 

I  to 

Reeulus  of  antimony 

66 

Pine  tree 

martial 

72 

Pine-thiftle 

198 

ftellated 

/ 

Pink,  Indian 

611 

Refin 

6?Q 

"  jy 

Piony 

4.70 

Rettharrow 

461 

^?04. 

Rhapontic 

PilTabed,  V.  Dandelion 

272 

Rhodium  wood 

39* 

Piftachio  nut 

452 

Rhubarb 

535 

Pitch 

510 

Monks 

378 

Burgundy 

Ribwort 

511 

JeiMs 

»54 

Rice 

309 

tree 

I 

Rifigal 

116 

Plantane 

511 

Rochelle  felt 

636 

5 

B2  1^ 

Rocket 

Rocket 
Rock-oil 
Rofe,  Damajk 

Dog 

red 

Rofemary 

Roferoot 

Rofewood 

Rofin 

Ruddle 

Rue 

Rufh,  f-uaeti 
Ruffia  alhes 

S. 

SafHower 
Saffron 

hajiard,  V.  Safflower 

Meadow 
Sagapenum 
Sage 

of  Bethlehem 
of  Jerufalem 
of  virtue 
Sago 

St.  James's  wort 
St.  Ignatius's  bean 
St.  John's  wort 
Salep 

Sal-ammoniac 
Sal-gem 
Sal-volatile 
Salts  in  water 
alkaline  fixt 

mineral 
vegetable 
cauAic 
alkaline  volatile 
cauilic 
ammoniacal 
cathartic 
common 
diuretic 
microcofmic 
muriatic  calcareous 
Rochelle 
fea 

fedative 
Seignette's 
Saltpetre 

Saltwort  - 
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288  Sandarach  of  the  Arabians  -  363 

496                  of  the  Greeks  -  n6 

541  Sanicle  -  -  577 

543  Yorkjhire  -  -  504 

542  Sapphire  -  -  259 

544  Saracens  confound  -  -  665 
637  Sarcocol  -  -  586 
391  Sarfaparilla  -  -  586 
639  Saffafras  -  ,  ^87 

437  Satyrion  -  -  589 
547  Sauce-alone  .  -  -  •  31 
361  Savin  -  -  548 
556  Savoury  -  -  588 

Savoy  -  -  163 

Saunders  woods  -  -  ^78 

199  Saxifrage,  Burnet  -  -  ^01 

257                   Englijh  -  r  591 

199                    Meadoiu  -  -  ^[91 

244                    'vjhite  -  -  j|9o 

551  Scammony  -  -  591 

574  Sciatica-creffes  -  -  385 

525  Scordium  -  -  596 

525  Scorzonera  -  -  597 

574  Scurvygrafs  -  -  240 

473                  Scotch t  V.  Soldanella      -  164 

348  Sea-holly  -  -  289 

455  Sea-mofs  -  -  251 

346  Sea-oak  -  -  530 

589  Sea-onion  -  -  593 

565  Sea-water  -  -  86 

568  Sea-wrack  -  -  530 
563  Sealed  earths  -  -  155 

81  Sebeftens  -  -  360 

553  Sedative  fait  -  -  160 

438  Sedge  -  -  359 
553  Seggrum,  V.  Jacobaea  -  348 

558  Sel  de  Seignette  -  -  636 

559  Selenite  -  -  599 
562  Self  heal  -  -  520 

565  Sena  -  -    '  600 

566  Seneca  gum  -  -  333 
5^8  Senegaw  rattlefnake  root  -  517 

18  Sengreen  -  -  599 

680  Septfoil  -  -  654 

572  Sermoilntain  -  -  603 

636  Shepherd's  purfe  -  -  168 

569  Silefian  earth  -  -  155 
160  Silver  -  -  92 
636  Silverweed  -  -  91 
443  Simaruba  bark  -  -  605 
364  Skink  -  -  595 

Slate, 
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Slate,  Irip 

Stonecrop 

352 

Slaters,  V.  Millepedes 

425 

Stone-parfley,  bajlard 

50 

Sloes 

521 

Stones,  precious 

259 

Smallage 

79 

S tor ax  J 

620 

Snails 

394 

Liquid 

622 

Snakeroot 

602 

'white 

»3S 

Snakeweed 

153 

Strawberries 

307 

Snakewood 

454 

Sublimate  corrolive 

106 

Sneezewort 

523 

Succory 

-  "  227 

Soap 

580 

Suet 

502 

Soaps,  Volatile 

583 

Sugar 

549 

Soap-lyes 

558 

of  milk 

371 

Soapberries 

585 

of  lead 

513 

Soapwort 

584 

Maple 

1 1 

Soldanella 

164 

Sulphur 

625 

Solomon's  feal 

604 

Sulphurwort 

500 

Soot  - 

312 

Sultan- flower 

267 

Sorrel 

12 

Sumach 

630 

Wood 

400 

Swallowwort 

661 

Soude 

364 

Sweet-rufli 

361 

Soude  blanche 

438 

Sweet-fultan 

267 

Sour-dock 

12 

Sweet  willow 

434 

Southernwood 

41 

Sycamore 

u 

Sowbread 

117 

~Spanilh  flies 

188 

T. 

Spar 

255 

Tacamahaca 

631 

Spearmint 

418 

Talc 

631 

Spearwort 

533 

Englijh 

600 

Speedwell,  Female 

280 

Tamarind 

632 

Male 

660 

Tamepoifon 

661 

Mountain 

661 

Tanfy 

633 

Spermaceti 

610 

nuild  1 

91 

Spignel 

423 

Tar 

509 

Spike 

380 

Barbadoes 

498 

Spikenard 

436 

Tartar 

634 

Spirits,  Vinous 

612 

emetic 

74 

Volatile 

563 

regenerated 

18 

Spleenwort 

217 

foluble 

635 

Sponge 

-   .  615 

vitriolated 

677 

Spunk 

26 

Tea 

645 

Spurges 

652 

German 

660 

Spurge-flax 

648 

Mexico 

162 

Spurge-laurel 

648 

Thiftle,  <:arline 

197 

Spurge-olive 

648 

holy 

195 

Squill 

593 

Pine  - 

198 

Squlnanth 

361 

Thorn-apple 

619 

Starch 

309 

Hack 

521 

Stavefacre 

618 

Thyme 

650 

Stechas 

619 

Lemon 

651 

yelloiA) 

284 

Mother  of 

651 

Steel 

294 

Tin 

616 

Tincal 
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Tincal  -  -  159 

Tinglafs  -  -  152 

Toadflax  -  -  395 

Tobacco  -  -  441 

Tobacco-pipe  clay  -  -  234 

Tormentil  -  -  654 

Touchwood  -  -  z6 

Tragacanth  -  -  334 

Treacle-muftard  -  -  647 

Trefoil,  Mar/  -  -  655 

Trinity-herb  -  -  341 

Tunhoof,  F.  Ground  ivy  -  336 

Turbith  mineral  -  -  105 

Turbith  root  -  -  655 

Turmerick  -  -  265 

Turnep  -  -  ''534 

Turpentines  -  -  637 

Tutenag  -  -  685 

Tutty  -  -  656 

V. 

Valerian  -  -  657 

Vanelloes  -  -  659 

Verdegris  -  -  23 

Vermilion  -  -  102 

Vervain  -  -  660 

Vine,  tvild         .  -  -  165 

Vinegar  -  -  13 

Violets  -  -  663 

Viper  -  -  664 

Vipers-grafs  -  -  597 

Virgins-bower,  upright  -  301 

Virgins-milk  -  -  143 

Vitriol,  blue  -  -  668 

green  -  -  669 

Roman  -  -  66S 

while  -  -  66y 

Vitriolic  acid  -  -  671 

volatile  -  672 

dulcified  -  674 

Vitriolated  falts  -  -  677 

Vomic  nut  -  -  453 

Urine  -  -  680 

W. 

Wakerobin  -  -  118 

Wallflower                    -  -  224 

Wallpepper                   -  -  352 
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Waters,  common             -  -  80 

Mineral            -  -  84 

alkaline  -  84 

chalybeate  -  87 

cupreous  -  S9 

purging  -  % 

fea  -  86 

fulphureous  -  90 

Water-creffes               -  -  437 

Water-germander          -  -  596 

Water-flag                   -  ,  -  359 

Water-hemp                 -  -  290 

Water-lily                   -  -  456 

Water-pepper               -  -  484 

Wax                           -  -  215 

Whekt                         -  -  310 

Whey                          -  -  371 

Whin,  Petty,  V.  Ononis  -  461 

Whortleberry,  Bears  ~  682 

Widow-wail                 -  -  648 

Willow                        -  -  573 

fixieet             .   -  -  434 

Wine                          -  -  662 

Winter-cherries            -  -  30 

Winter's  bark              -  -  683 

Wolffbane                    -  -  64 

blue               -  -  689 

Woodlice        '             -  -  425 

Wood-forrel                 -  -  400 

Wormbark                    -  -  320 

Wormfeed                   -  -  579 

white,  V.  Coralline  -  251 

Wormwood                 -  -  6 

Mountain       -  -  9 

of  Valais  -  9 

Roman  -  "9 

$ea               -  -  8 

Wort                            -  -  311 

Woundwort                  -  -  482 

Wrack,  Sea                 -  -  530 

Y. 

Yarrow       _                -  -  424 
Z. 

Zarnich     -                -  -  116 

Zedoary      -                 -  -  684 

Zerumbeth                  -  -  684 

Zinc          -                -  -  685 
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42  Pott's  Works,  complete,  3  vol.  8vo.  il  4s  bound 

43  Percival's  Efl'ays,  Medical  and  Experimental,    i  The  Empiric.    2  The  Dogmatic.    3  On 

Aftringents  and  Bitters.  4  On  the  Ufe  and  Operation  of  Blifters.  5  On  Water.  6  On 
Inoculaljon.  7  On  the  Columbo  Root.  8  On  the  Orchis  Root.  9  On  the  Waters  of 
Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyfliire.  10  On  the  Medicinal  Ufes  of  Fixed  Air.  11  On 
the  antifeptic  and  fweetening  Powers,  and  on  the  Varieties  of  fadtitions  Air.  12  On  the 
Noxious  Vapours  of  Charcoal.  13  On  the  Atrabilis.  14  On  Sea  Salt.  15  On  Coffee. 
16  On  the  proportional  Mortality  of  the  Small-Pox  and  Meafles.  17  On  the  Solution  of 
Stonee  of  the  Urinary  and  Gall  Bladder,  by  Water  impregnated  with  Fixed  Air.  18  On 
the  internal  Regulation  of  Hofpitals.  19  On  the  Aftion  of  different  Manures.  20  On  the 
Properties  of  different  Abforbents.  To  which  are  added,  feleft  Hiltories  of  Difeafes  with 
Remarks,  and  Propofals  for  eltablifliing  more  accurate  and  comprehenfive  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality, 3  vol.  8vo.  14s  fewed.  N.  B.  The  third  Volume  may  be  had  alone,  by  thofe 

who  are  already  poffeffed  of  the  two  Firll,  price  5s  fewed 

44  Percival's  pbfervations  and  Experiments  on  the  Poifon  of  Lead,  zs 

45  Park's  Account  of  a  new  Method  of  treating  Difeafes  of  the  Joints  of  the  Knee  and  Elbow. 

In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Pott,  is  6d 

46  Sims's  Obfervations  on  Epidemic  Diforders,  with  Remarks  on  Nervous  and  Malignant  Fevers, 

fecond  edit.  5s  bound 

47  Sims's  Difcourfe  on  the  beft  Method  of  profecuting  Medical  Enquiries,  read  before  the  Medical 

Society,  fecond  edit.  2s 

48  Saunders  on  the  fuperior  Efficacy  of  the  Red  Peruvian  Bark  in  the  Cure  of  Agues  and  other 

Fevers,  4th  edit.  2s  6d 

49  Scheele's  Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire,  with  an  Introduftion  by  Bergman  :    tranflated  by 

Dr  Forfter,  with  Notes  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Prieftley,  3s  6d  fewed 

50  Theobald's  Difpenfatory,  compiled  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Army,  3s  bound 

51  Withers's  Obfervations  on  the  Abufe  of  Medicine ;  in  Seven  Chapters,    i  On  Blood-letting. 

2  Emetics  and  Purgatives.  3  Sudorifics.  4  Blifters.  5  Stimulants.  6  Sedatives. 
7  Tonics,  or  Strengtheners.    Dedicated  to  Dr.  Cullen,  5s  bound 

52  Wooffendale's  Praftical  Obfervations  on  the  Human  Teeth,  wherein  the  various  Caufes  of  their 

Difeafes,  Decay,  and  Lofs,  are  enumerated,  and  the  Methods  of  preventing,  and  of  re- 
lieving them,  are  pointed  out,  3s  6d  boards 


